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From  the  Author,  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel : — Das  Semitische  Imperfect 
im  altaegyptischen  nachgeweisen.     8vo.     Ausbach.     1891. 

The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting  on  the  ist  December: — 

Percy  Edward  Newberry,  5,  Callow  Street,  Chelsea. 

James  Bain,  i,  Haymarket,  S.W, 

Prof.  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
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R.  G.  Haliburton,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  28,  Pall  Mall. 

J.  J.  Tylor,  Mayfield,  Sussex. 

H.  Welter,  52,  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris. 

George  W.  Eraser,  40,  Evelyn  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

The  Right  Rev.  H.  H.  Montgomery,    D.D.,    Lord  Bishop  of 

Tasmania,  Bishopscourt,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Robert  Francis  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic 

Languages,  University  of  Chicago. 
Charles  William  Previte  Orton,  Cambridge  Villa,  Clarendon  Park 

Road,  Leicester. 

To  be  added  to  the  List  of  Subscribers : — 

The  Royal  Library,  Stockholm. 

The  Library  of  the  South  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  U.S.A. 


A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev,  James  Marshall,  M.A^ 
(Member  of  Council),  entitled,  "  Some  Points  of  Resemblance 
between  Ancient  Nations  of  the  East  and  West." 

Remarks  were  added  by  Rev.  C,  J.  Ball,  Mr.  William  G. 
Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  and  the  President- 
Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  ANCIENT 
NATIONS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

By  Rev.  James  Marshall,  M.A. 

The  scope  and  motive  of  the  present  paper  will  perhaps  best  be 
explained  by  stating  how  it  came  to  be  written.  The  writer  was 
struck  by  the  hardihood  of  assertion  which  recent  critics  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  allowed  themselves  in  reference  to  legislation. 
A  code  of  laws  is  assumed  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  a  supposed  class,  at  any  time  which  suits  the 
exigencies  of  the  critics'  argument;  and  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  code  by  the  people — again  with  all  the  veneration  which  the 
argument  requires — ^is  apparently  regarded  as  too  obvious  to  need 
proof. 

In  testing  such  assertions  a  very  cursory  investigation  will  suffice 
to  prove  that  ancient  laws  are  not  made,  but  grow:  and  that  a 
code  is  little  more  than  a  registration  and  definition  of  pre-existing 
principles,  beliefs,  and  customs.  The  well  known  description  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  of  the  unwritten  and  immutable  laws  of  the 
gods,  as  living  not  to-day  and  yesterday,  but  everlastingly,  and  that 
no  one  knows  the  time  of  their  manifestation,  is  historically  true 
as  well  as  dramatically  forcible  and  appropriate. 

The  strong  grasp  of  the  past  upon  the  present  in  the  matter  of 
legislation,  is  unconsciously  attested  by  ancient  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  construct  ideal  commonwealths,  as  Plato  in  his  Republic^ 
and  in  his  maturer  work  the  Laws^  and  Cicero  in  his  similarly 
entitled  treatises.  Their  interest  does  not  consist  in  any  boldness  or 
wealth  of  imaginative  invention.  Their  value  is  chiefly  historical. 
They  help  us  to  reproduce  the  original  spirit  and  form  of  sub- 
sequently elaborated  laws,  and  guide  us  some  steps  back  along  the 

path  of  the  aypa-^rra  vofitfia. 

The  original  intention  was  to  adduce  arguments  and  facts  to 
show  that  the  secular  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  with  portions 
of  the  ceremonial,  had  its  roots  deeply  sunk  in  antiquity  and  widely 
spread,  not  merely  among  many  nations,  but  also  among  different 
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families  of  mankind.  But  it  was  found  that  this  particular  line  of 
investigation  was  being  actually  prosecuted ;  and  consequently  this 
paper  assumes  a  more  desultory  character.  The  purpose  had  in 
view  is  to  give  instances  of  beliefs  and  practices  existing  among 
various  peoples  which  appear  to  be  unaccountable  except  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  community  of  origin,  or  early  intercourse. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise  a  truism — namely,  that  the  argu- 
mentative value  of  a  custom  or  belief  may  be  in  inverse  proportion 
to  its  intrinsic  importance.  There  are  thoughts  and  convictions — 
common  to  the  noblest  part  of  human  nature — which  in  successive 
generations  the  individual  seems  to  re  discover  for  himself,  as  his 
intellect  matures  and  his  experience  is  widened:  which,  theology 
apart,  it  is  strictly  philosophical  to  regard  as  the  inheritance  which 
an  external  Power  has  bestowed  upon  his  creatures.  These  thoughts, 
and  the  id^as  which  cluster  round  the  impressive  facts  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  as  the  sunlight  and  darkness,  the  sky  and  the 
storm,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  are  very  weak  evidence  of  ancient 
intercourse  between  nations,  whereas  a  most  cogent  argument  may 
be  based  on  some  insignificant  custom,  the  meaning  of  which  may 
be  unintelligible  to  one  or  more  of  the  nations  among  which  it  is 
observed. 

Thus  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  cosmogonies  of 
the  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  there  are 
points  of  contact  with  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  systems  as  far  as 
these  latter  can  be  constructed  by  inference.  But  the  aigument  for 
an  early  association  of  races  derived  from  this  similarity  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  afforded  by  a  peculiar  but  unimportant  belief  which 
could  hardly  have  arisen  independently  in  so  many  quarters. 

In  defiance  then  of  the  Horatian  warning,  we  will  begin  from  the 
egg.  In  Egypt  Seb  was  called  the  great  cackler,  and  there  are  traces 
of  a  mundane  egg  which  he  divided  or  hatched  (P.  le  Page  Renouf, 
ITid.  Lect.^  Vol  III),  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  there  is  the  appeal, 
"O  Ra  in  thine  egg."  Also  in  a  magic  papyrus  (Records  of  the  Fastj 
Vol.  X,  p.  147),  "  Liquid  egg  found  on  earth !  Substance  of  the 
Sesoun  gods,  great  in  heaven,  great  in  hades  I  Who  is  in  the  nest 
over  the  waves.  May  I  liquify  with  thee  in  water  ! "  And  on  the 
sarcophagus  of  Seti  I  {Records  of  the  Fast,  Vol.  X,  p.  92)  are  figured 
criminals  in  Ra's  great  hall,  those  who  have  insulted  Ra  on  the 
earth,  "those  who  have  cursed  that  which  is  in  the  Egg." 

Philo  Byblius  (Eusebius,  P.  E.  1, 10)  shows  that  the  idea  was  tradi- 
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tional  among  the  Phoenicians,  when  in  his  cosmogony  he  describes 
intelligent  creatures  as  being  formed  in  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  an  egg. 

Among  the  Aryans  of  India  the  same  notion  is  found.  (Manu, 
I9  ^}  9)*  '^  H^  desiring  to  produce  things  of  many  kinds  from  his  own 
body,  first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed  his  seed  in 
them.  That  (seed)  became  a  golden  egg,  in  brilliancy  equal  to  the 
sun ;  in  that  (egg)  he  himself  was  bom  as  Brahmah,  the  progenitor  of 
the  whole  world." 

Dennis  {Etruria^  Vol.  I,  p.  457)  describes  Egyptian  ostrich  eggs 
found  in  the  necropolis  of  Vulci,  painted  with  winged  camels  and 
other  figures,  and  pierced  with  holes  for  suspension :  and  he  refers 
to  the  great  roc's  egg  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  to  the  fact  that 
ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  in  mosques  at  the  present  day.  (Compare 
also  Eusebius,  P.  E.  Ill,  2,  29  ;  Plutarch,  Isis  et  Osiris^  P-  37°;  Diod. 
Sic,  I,  27.) 

Wilkinson  (III,  91)  infers  that  they  were  suspended  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Egyptians,  as  they  still  are  in  the  churches  of  the  Copts. 

To  this  practice  there  is  a  remarkable  parallel  in  Sparta. 
Pausanias  (III,  16)  in  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Hilaera  and 
Phoebe,  speaks  of  an  egg  hanging  from  the  roof,  wrapped  in  ribbons, 
which  was  held  to  be  the  egg  produced  by  Leda.  The  Scholiast 
on  Callimachus  {Diana,  232)  ascribes  the  parentage  of  the  egg  to 
Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  and  adds  that  Leda  warmed  it  and  hatched 
from  it  the  Dioscuri  and  Helen.  Hyginus  {Foet.,  A,  II,  8)  agrees 
with  the  Scholiast,  and  distinctly  states  the  fact,  to  which  all  pro- 
bability pointed,  that  the  myth  was  at  home  in  Babylonia.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author  {Fab,  197)  an  egg  of  vast  size  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  the  river  Euphrates,  which  fishes  rolled  to  the  bank ; 
doves  sat  upon  it,  and  when  it  was  warmed  it  hatched  Venus,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Dea  Syria. 

A  third  variety  of  the  story  seems  to  have  been  current  in  China, 
A  lady  was  bathing,  when  a  swallow  dropped  an  egg,  which  she  took 
and  swallowed ;  and  from  this  came  Hsieh  (note  Shih  King,  p.  307). 

In  Plutarch  (J/br.,  p.  636)  there  is  a  discussion  whether  the  egg 
or  the  bird  comes  first  in  order  of  time ;  and  the  Orphic  tradition  is 
referred  to,  which  not  only  gave  the  egg  precedence  to  the  bird,  but 
attributed  to  it  universally  priority  to  all  creation.  He  further  adds 
that  the  egg  was  associated  with  the  Bacchic  worship. 
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At  Rome,  according  to  Varro  (de  R,  R,^  I,  2),  the  egg  was 
carried  first  in  the  procession  in  honour  of  Ceres. 

The  metdae  which  numbered  the  courses  in  the  Circus  were  of 
oval  shape,  having  reference  to  the  Dioscuri,  famous  for  their 
horsemanship,  and  were  consequently  a  tempting  mark  for  one  of 
TertuUian's  sledge-hammer  blows.     {De  Specty  8.) 

The  extEmt  passage  in  the  Orphica,  apparently  referred  to  by 
Plutarch  as  above  quoted,  speaks  of  "the  bi-sexual  egg-bom 
Protogonus,"  and  it  is  noticeable  that  this  same  Protogonus  occurs 
in  the  cosmogony  of  Philo  Byblius.  There  is  a  similar  correspon- 
dence in  the  well-known  lines  of  Aristophanes  (Aves^  693),  which 
represent  "  black-winged  night  in  the  immeasurable  folds  of  Erebus 
begetting  the  primeval  egg  whence  Love  was  born."  This  Love, 
Iptas  6  7r60eivo9,  is  identical  with  the  v69o9  of  Philo. 

An  egg  of  alabaster  was  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Tiryns,  and 
another  of  aragonite  at  Troy.  A  large  egg  is  figured  on  a  Hittite 
sculpture  at  lasili  Kaia.  (Perrot,  Sardinia,  II,  137.)  A  detailed 
account  of  the  mythology  of  the  egg  will  be  found  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (VI,  5,  6). 

The  nations  of  antiquity  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  succes- 
sive inventions  of  the  arts  of  life.  The  proof  is  abundant  for 
western  nations,  but  it  embraces  China  as  well.  To  one  early  king, 
Soui-gin-chi,  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  fire ;  to  another,  Fou-hi, 
that  of  iron;  to  another,  Chin-nong,  tillage  and  the  selection  of 
grain  and  herbs ;  and  to  a  fourth,  Hoang-ti,  the  substitution  of  brick 
built  houses  for  tents  formed  of  boughs.  The  last  mentioned  fact  is 
significant  The  early  use  of  sun-dried  bricks  in  Egypt,  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  at  Mycenae  and  Troy,  is  proved  incontestably  notwith- 
standing the  perishable  nature  of  the  material.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  Athens,  where  stone  was  plentiful,  Aeschylus  makes  his 
Prometheus  vaunt  himself  as  the  introducer  of  brick-constructed 
dwellings,  ovre  w\«j'^0€t«  3o/iov9  wy>off€<Xovs  ^fffli/.  (-P.  ^,458.)  The 
attribution  of  the  ascending  steps  toward  civilization  to  different 
gods  by  Sanchoniathon  (/%//.  By3.  Fr,,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  566)  is  very 
similar  to  the  Chinese  account,  and  includes  the  invention  of  the 
use  of  brick. 

The  statement  in  the  Laws  of  Manu  (v.  23)  that  in  ancient  times 
the  sacrificial  cakes  were  made  of  the  flesh  of  eatable  beasts  and  birds, 
recalls  a  period  when  men  lived  on  their  flocks  and  herds  and  such 
game  as  they  could  capture.     In  the  cakes  themselves  used  at 
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sacrifices  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  and  in  the  prohibition  of 
leaven  to  the  Flamines  at  Rome,  may  be  traced  the  progress  of 
invention,  first  pounded  corn,  then  flour  ground  by  hand  mills,  lastly 
bread  properly  so  called.  (C/.  Servius,  Aen,  I,  179,  and  Schleimann, 
Troj'a,  p.  4S-) 

Tradition  preserves  the  memory  not  only  of  the  change  itself,  but 
also  of  the  sentiments  with  which  the  change  was  regarded.  The 
old  nomad  viewed  with  indignation  and  contempt  the  settled  and 
unadventurous  life  of  the  husbandman.  Death  was  the  reward  that 
Triptolemus  received  for  his  invention.  Varro,  quoting  Dicaearchus, 
speaks  of  a  time  when  men  knew  not  how  to  plough  or  sow  or  plant, 
and  states  that  agriculture  was  adopted  as  a  thing  of  quite  an  inferior 
grade,  and  that  it  took  a  subordinate  part  as  the  tidia  sinistra  did  to 
the  tidia  dextra.  That  is,  to  use  a  cognate  metaphor,  .that  agriculture 
played  second  fiddle  to  pasture. 

The  feeling  b  exemplified  in  the  Rechabites;  perhaps  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  and  possibly  in  the  title  of 
shepherds  or  shepherds  of  men  given  to  princes  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Palestine,China  and,  as  every  reader  of  Homer  knows,  among  the 
Hellenic  race.  It  has  not  yet  died  out.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  Darkest  Africa^ 
writes  of  Wahuma,  a  harmless  and  well  conditioned  race  with 
Caucasian  features,  who  believe  themselves  to  have  come  from  the 
North,  and  are  herdsmen,  contrasted  with  Negro  hoe-men,  whom  they 
despise. 

In  the  train  of  agriculture  follows  property  in  land,  with  custom, 
limiting  and  protecting  it,  which  soon  hardens  into  law.  Hence  the 
civilizers  of  society  are  also  lawgivers.  For  the  Greeks  there  is  ^^fiiynip 
0€cfiLoq>opo9  with  her  Thesmophoria  celebrated  at  Athens,  Thebes, 
Ephesus,  and  doubtless  many  other  cities ;  and  Ceres  Legifera  for  the 
Italians.  Oannes  is  lawgiver  to  the  Chaldaeans,  as  well  as  teacher  of 
the  arts  of  life,  in  which  husbandry  is  included.  (SyncelluSy  p.  28.) 
Osiris  performs  the  same  double  office  for  the  Egyptians  (Plut,  Isis^ 
p.  356),  and  according  to  Diodorus,  Isis  declares,  "  I  am  queen  of  the 
whole  land,  and  the  laws  which  I  have  enacted  no  one  can  annuL" 

Separate  property  in  land  necessitated  mensuration,  especially  in 
the  early  seats  of  civilization;  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates, 
and  similarly  situated  lands  in  China,  which  were  liable  to  inundation. 
In  Italy  the  surface  measures  were  the  actus^  a  square  of  120  feet,  and 
Xh^juger,  of  240  by  120  feet;  these  numbers  being  multiples  of  60, 
the  base  of  our  own  division  of  the  circle  and  hour,  derived  from  the 
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astronomical  system  of  the  Babylonians.  Oannes  has  60  for  his 
numerical  sign.  The  same  number  60  is  the  chronological  cycle  used 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Zl  was  360  paces.  Plutarch  mentioning  60  years 
as  the  limit  of  the  crocodile's  life  in  Egypt,  remarks  that  that  is  the 
astronomer's  base  number. 

Mensuration  needs  accurate  standards. 

These  standards  being  a  visible  embodiment  of  law,  like  laws 
have  a  sacred  character.  There  is  the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,  and 
the  care  of  the  Levites  for  all  manner  of  measure  and  size,  (i  Chron. 
xxiii,  29.)  The  Romans  kept  scales  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V,  185.)  Of  the  Egyptian  cubit,  each  inch  was  dedicated  to 
a  deity  (Wilk.,  II,  383) ;  the  Stolistes  carried  the  cubit  of  righteous- 
ness in  procession  (Clem.,  At  Strom.,  VI,  4),  and  the  dead  man  upon 
his  trial  protests,  "  I  am  not  a  falsifier  of  the  measures  in  the  temples. 
I  do  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  scale.  I  do  not  falsify  the  indica- 
tor of  the  balance.  (Page  Renouf,  Iftd.  Ltd.,  p.  196.)  Constantine 
transferred  the  cubit  from  the  temple  of  Serapis  to  the  Christian 
Church.     (Soar.,  I,  15.) 

In  China  Shun,  who  is  placed  2235  years  B.c,  is  said  to  have 
made  uniform  the  standard  tubes  with  the  measures  of  length  and 
capacity  and  the  steelyards.  (Shi^  King,  39.)  Here  it  may  be  noted 
that  China  possessed  4000  years  ago  what  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
Europe,  a  standard  pitch  in  music  And  it  is  a  fundamental  idea 
among  the  people,  repeatedly  referred  to  and  applied,  that  harmony, 
which  is  most  simply  exemplified  in  sound,  extends  through  govern- 
ment, religion,  ceremonial,  manners,  inward  thought  and  outward 
action.  Each  month  even  had  its  characteristic  note  of  music.  I  will 
quote  one  striking  passage  from  the  SM  King  (p.  44). 

The  Tl  said,  "  Kwei,  I  appoint  you  to  be  Director  of  Music,  and 
to  teach  our  sons,  so  that  the  straightforward  shall  yet  be  mild; 
the  gentle  dignified ;  the  strong  not  tyrannical ;  and  the  impetuous 
not  arrogant.  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  earnest  thought  \  singing 
is  the  prolonged  utterance  of  that  expression  \  the  notes  accompany 
that  utterance,  and  they  are  harmonised  themselves  by  the  standard 

tubes.     In  this  way spirits  {i.e.,  of  ancestors;  and  men  are 

brought  into  harmony."  Kwei  said  :  "  I  smite  the  sounding  stone, 
I  gently  strike  it,  and  the  various  animals  lead  on  one  another  to 
dance."    In  other  places  the  spirits  are  said  to  come  to  the  music. 

The  first  reading  of  this  passage  suggests  the  correspondence 
with  the  legend  of  Orpheus  attracting  by  his  lyre  the  trees  and  animals, 
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and  afterwards  in  Hades  beguiling  the  shades.  "  The  blind  old  man 
of  Scio*s  rocky  isle  "  and  the  blind  harper  Thamyris  may  be  called 
as  witnesses.  For  the  Chinese  had  anticipated  the  Normal  College, 
and  had  established  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Kau  a  school  of 
blind  musicians  consisting  of  two  ranks  of  directors  and  three  grades 
of  performers. 

But  closer  consideration  of  the  passage  will  reveal  a  far  more 
essential  and  primeval  connection  between  Chinese  thought  and  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  West  The  few  words  just  quoted  are 
an  abstract  of  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Plato,  when  he  speaks 
of  music  as  the  subtle  spiritualizing  and  refining  influence  which 
harmonised  the  whole  of  his  ideal  commonwealth  as  well  as  each  of 
its  component  parts  into  the  perfection  of  order.  The  Chinese 
matter  of  fact  division  of  Music  into  Poems,  Histories,  Ceremonies, 
and  Music  proper,  corresponded  to  the  Greek  personification  of  the 
nine  Muses. 

The  Spartans,  in  their  welcome  of  Tyrtaeus  and  discouragement 
of  all  effeminate  poems,  were  only  walking  in  the  steps  of  the  son  of 
Heaven  who,  when  he  inspected,  as  before  stated,  the  standard  tubes 
and  measures,  also  insisted  on  being  informed  of  the  songs  and 
poems  that  were  popular  in  the  district. 

In  connection  with  the  standard  tubes,  and  in  various  other 
places,  reference  is  made  to  the  stalks  and  tortoise  as  instruments 
of  divination.  Divination  by  the  stalks  of  the  Kh!  plant  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  in  full  vigour  in  the  ShU  King,  which  is  assigned 
to  the  23rd  century  b.c.  Now  M.  Francois  Lenormant  {Chald, 
Magic,  p.  237)  says  that  the  magi  "foretold  the  future  by  throwing 
little  sticks  of  tamarisk  wood :  this  custom  is  said,  by  classical 
writers  to  have  been  of  Scythian  or  Turanian  origin."  He  quotes 
Ezekiel  xxi  21  :  "The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way ...  to  use  divination :  he  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro,  he 
consulted  the  Teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver,"  and  mentions  that 
wands  or  arrows  of  fate  are  marked  on  many  Babylonian  cylinders 
as  held  in  the  hand  of  Marduk  or  of  Istar.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  following  from  the  Babylonian  Creation  Tablets  :  "  I  called  the 
sons  of  the  augurs,  seven  against  seven  I  arranged  them.  I  placed 
the  holy  reeds  (?) "  The  "  Lots  "  in  the  Koran,  chap,  ii,  according 
to  Sale,  refer  to  a  game  with  arrows  much  in  use  among  pagan 
Arabs,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  Pocock  bears  witness.  The 
paphoi  which,  according  to  Philo  Byblius  (Fr.,  Vol.  Ill,  365,  Didot), 
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were  consecrated  to  certain  personages  of  Phoenician  mythology, 
may  have  a  reference  to  this  ancient  practice  of  divination,  which 
was  definitely  preserved  by  the  ancient  Germans,  who  used  to  cut 
and  mark  twigs  of  a  fruit  bearing  tree  and  throw  them  at  random 
on  a  white  garment.     (Tac,  Germ^y  10.) 

In  later  times  the  stalks  were  viewed  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  hexagrams  composed  of  undivided  and  divided  lines  variously 
arranged.  This  mode  of  divination,  into  which  number  seems  to 
have  entered  as  a  factor,  is  far  too  difficult  a  subject  to  be  meddled 
with  by  an  outsider.  But  there  is  one  significant  fact  about  which 
there  is  no  obscurity  whatever.  The  undivided  Hnes  corresponded 
to  odd  numbers,  which  were  called  male  numbers,  and  the  divided 
lines  to  even  or  female  numbers. 

Now  in  the  Pythagorean  system  of  philosophy  it  is  well  known 
that  the  doctrine  of  number  held  a  foremost  place,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  odd  numbers  as  male,  and  even  numbers  as  female  was  at 
the  very  basis  of  the  system,  and  is  perpetuated  by  subsequent 
writers,  including  Plato,  Philo,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius. 

The  other  mode  of  divination  by  the  tortoise  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Legge  (ShU  King,  p.  145,  note) :  "The  way  of  divination  by 
the  shell  was  by  the  application  of  fire  to  scorch  it,  till  the  indications 
appeared  on  it."  It  is  now  suggested  that  by  this  a  light  is  thrown 
on  a  somewhat  unaccountable  fact  related  by  Herodotus.  Croesus 
tested  various  oracles  by  requiring  them  to  tell  what  he  was  doing  on 
a  particular  day.  What  he  did  was  to  cut  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in 
pieces  and  boil  them  together  in  a  cauldron.  The  apparent  want 
of  meaning  in  the  act  has  been  remarked  by  commentators.  But  if 
there  were  a  reminiscence  of  the  Chinese  practice,  then  the  test 
employed  would  have  an  analogy  with  the  oracular  divination  to 
which  it  was  applied.  That  such  a  reminiscence  did  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  appears  from  Pliny's  description  of  certain  gems  : 
"  The  Chelonia,"  he  says,  "  is  the  eye  of  the  Indian  tortoise,  of 
most  portentous  quality  according  to  the  falsehoods  of  the  Magi. 
For  they  undertake  that  when  the  mouth  is  washed  with  honey,  and 
this  is  put  upon  the  tongue,  it  will  supply  a  divination  of  future 

events There  are  also  Chelonitides  like  tortoises,    from 

which  they  make  many  vaticinations  with  a  view  to  stilling  tempests. 
But  a  particular  kind  which  is  sprinkled  with  spots  of  gold,  when  it 
is  thrown  into  boiling  water  with  a  scarabaeus,  stirs  up  tempests." 
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The  resemblance  between  this  last  sentence  and  the  passage 
quoted  from  Herodotus  is  most  striking.  There  is  also  a  suggestion 
of  a  possible  connection  between  the  Egyptian  scarabaeus  and  the 
Chinese  tortoise.  Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  tortoise  is  the 
name  of  a  constellation,  and  that  a  Peloponnesian  coin  had  the 
impress  of  a  tortoise;  and  that  while  the  first  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
is  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  suggesting  a  reminiscence  of  the  story  of 
Oannes,  the  second  is  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise. 

The  best  known  states  of  antiquity  trace  their  origin  to  im- 
migration. The  Chinese  also  believe  that  their  remote  ancestors 
entered  the  middle  kingdom  from  the  South-west  Immigration  and 
conquest  were  nearly  synonymous.  Next  followed  partition  of  land, 
as  for  instance  in  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Latium,  and  again  in  China, 
where  as  in  Italy  an  agerpublicas  was  reserved;  and  it  is  mentioned, 
as  a  proof  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Chinese,  that  in  time  of  drought 
the  people  prayed  that  rain  might  fall  first  on  the  public  land,  and 
afterwards  on  their  own  allotments. 

Apportionment  of  land  implied  measures  and  limits.  Measures, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a  sacred  sanction,  and  the  boundary  stones  in  a 
still  greater  degree  were  believed  to  be  under  divine  protection. 
**  Cursed  is  he  who  removeth  his  neighbotur's  landmark,"  said  the 
Mosaic  Law.  From  Festus  it  appears  that  Numa  decreed  that  any 
one  who  ploughed  up  a  boundary  stone  should  be  accursed  with  his 
oxen.  The  well  known  worship  paid  to  Terminus,  and  in  Greece  to 
the  Ba«Ti;\ca,  has  the  same  bearing.  According  to  Plato  {Legg^  p.  842), 
a  witness  to  the  past,  it  was  a  law  of  Zev^^Opio^  that  no  one  should 
move  landmarks.  The  Babylonian  boundary  stelae  are  inscribed  with 
imprecations  on  any  one  who  should  tamper  with  them. 

The  person  most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  respect  was  the  neighbour. 
The  minute  provisions  of  Roman  Law  show  how  jealously  encroach- 
ments on  land  or  its  rights  were  guarded  against  The  Agricultural 
Poem  of  Hesiod  breathes  suspicion  and  jealousy  against  a  neighbour, 
which  in  process  of  time  became  proverbial,  Av<r;i€j/^9  koX  fidcKCLvo9  6 

7&V  rfetroviov  6</>0a\fio9,  (prjatp  ^  vapotjtua,     {Alciphronj  £p.  15*)     And 

any  one  who  has  read  Lady  Vemey's  brochure  will  see  that  like 
causes  still  produce  like  effects,  and  that  this  mutual  dislike  and 
distrust  is  still  rife  among  the  freeholders  of  small  properties  in 
France.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  that  duty  towards  one's  neighbour  should  be  the 
form  under  which  the  people  were  taught  their  relative  obligations.    I 
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may  remark  that  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  in  his  account  of  Numa's 
legislation  respecting  boundaries  (Z.  II.  74),  uses  the  very  word  which 
is  found  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  translation  for  "  Thou  shalt  not 

covet,"  rov  firi^va  t&v   ahXorplwv  iiri&v/i€iv  ff  vepl  tov»  6pi4TfjLOV9  twv 

Life  under  these  conditions  is  very  simply  but  beautifully  depicted 
in  a  passage  occurring  in  a  very  ancient  collection  of  Chinese  poems 
called  the  S^t'h  King:  "  There  are  the  master  and  his  eldest  son ;  His 
younger  sons  and  aU  their  children  ;  Their  strong  helpers  and  their 
hired  servants.  Now  the  noise  of  their  eating  the  viands  brought  to 
them  resounds !  The  husbands  think  lovingly  of  their  wives ;  The 
wives  keep  close  to  their  husbands.  Then  with  their  sharp  plough- 
shares They  set  to  work  on  the  South-lying  acres. 

"  They  sow  their  various  kinds  of  grain.  Each  seed  containing 
in  it  a  grain  of  life. 

"  In  unbroken  lines  rises  the  blade,  And  well-nourished  the  stalks 
grow  long. 

"  Luxuriant  looks  the  young  grain.  And  the  weeders  go  among 
it  in  multitudes. 

"  Then  come  the  reapers  in  crowds,  And  the  grain  is  piled  up  in 
the  fields.  Myriads  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
stacks ;  For  spirits  and  for  sweet  spirits.  To  offer  to  our  ancestors, 
male  and  female.    And  to  provide  for  all  ceremonies." 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  lover  of  Homer  to  read  this  short  idyll 
without  being  reminded  of  the  agricultural  scene  represented  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles.  The  whole  cast  of  thought  and  tone  of  feeling 
are  the  same.  The  writers  of  the  two  poems,  widely  separated  as 
they  probably  are  in  point  of  time,  must  have  had  some  closer  and 
more  essential  connection  than  the  mere  possession  of  a  common 
humanity. 

The  scene  of  a  still  more  exquisite  idyll  might  well  be  laid  in 
China.  Ruth  might  there  have  gleaned  unmolested.  The  Book  of 
Poetry  (Zl  Ki^  27)  thus  almost  echoes  the  words  of  Leviticus, 
"There  shall  be  handfuls  left  on  the  ground,  And  ears  here  and 
there  untouched ;  For  the  benefit  of  the  widow." 

When  we  have  seen  enough  of  life  in  the  fields,  Virgil  {/En.^ 
VIII,  408)  will  lead  us  indoors,  and  present  us  to  the  wife  reviving 
before  the  dawn  the  slumbering  fires,  and  calling  her  maids  to  their 
long  tasks  of  spinning,  that  she  may  be  able  to  bring  up  her  children 
and  preserve  the  honour  of  her  husband's  bed. 
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The  description  has  great  poetical  charm,  but  it  is  not  founded 
upon  imagination  but  upon  truth ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  an  unbroken 
tradition  from  remote  ages.  So  early  as  the  Rig  Veda  the  custom  is 
established :  "  She  shines  upon  us  like  a  young  wife,  raising  every 
living  thing  to  go  to  his  work."  Plato  (Legg.^  p.  808)  says  that  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  mistress  of  a  house  to  be  called  in  the  morning, 
but  that  it  was  her  duty  to  rouse  her  household  and  set  them  to 
work.  And  in  the  picture  of  the  virtuous  woman  whose  price  is 
above  rubies,  which  concludes  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  one  of  the 
touches  is,  "  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to 
her  household  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens."  * 

Here  I  will  venture  to  remark  that  whatever  may  be  the  date  of 
the  redaction  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  its  present  form,  its 
contents  give  evidence  of  great  antiquity.  The  mixture  of  precepts 
concerning  religion  and  high  morality  with  prudential  hints,  and 
rules  for  manners  and  personal  deportment  are  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Books,  and  among  other 
Egyptian  texts  with  the  Maxims  of  Ptah-Hotep,  which  though  said 
to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the  world  yet  appeals  to  a  higher  antiquity. 

Again,  the  grouping  of  things  by  number  as  for  instance,  "  these 
six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate,  yea  seven  are  an  abomination  unto 
Him,"  is  after  the  method  of  the  Chinese  books,  which  speak  of 
five  classes  of  ceremonies,  five  orders  of  relationship,  nine  services, 
five  cardinal  virtues,  four  conveyances,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  religion  as  too  wide,  I  will  ask  leave  to 
remark  on  one  branch  of  it,  namely,  sins  of  ignorance.  The  sin 
offerings  prescribed  in  Leviticus  are  in  general  for  sins  of  ignorance. 
One  of  the  laws  of  Manu  prescribes  that  a  Brahmana  must  once  a 
year  perform  a  krikkra  penance  in  order  to  atone  for  unintentionally 
eating  forbidden  food.  A  curious  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in 
Philostratus  (A,  V.,  Ill,  14),  who  speaks  of  a  well  and  crater  of  fire 
where  the  Indians  were  purified  from  involuntary  offences.  Ovid 
{Fastiy  IV,  749)  enumerates  various  acts  by  which  the  rustic  gods 
might  be  unwittingly  offended,  and  which  were  to  be  atoned  for  at 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  the  Palilia.     Macrobius  {Sat.,  I,   16)  also 

*  In  the  recently  discovered  Mimiambi  of  Herondas  we  hear  the  actual,  and 
somewhat  shrewish  tones  of  the  lady  wakening  her  female  slaves : 
^AvffrriOi  9ov\ri'  "^vKXa,  fjixP^S  '''**'  Ktiati 
ptyxovaa,  r))v  8^  x^Tpov  avovrj  Spv\pii ; 
fi  irpufffUPflQ  av  lux^iQ  iv  tiXioq  Bd\y\m ; 
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speaks  of  unintentional  breaches  of  the  sanctity  of  Holy  days,  and 
adds  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  the  deliberate 
offender,  "  prudentem  non  posse  expiari." 

In  the  Accadian  hymns  the  fear  of  divine  vengeance  for  the 
breach  of  special  prohibitions  seems  constantly  to  be  deepening  into 
a  spiritual  sense  of  guilt.  '*  O  my  goddess  that  knowest  that  I  knew 
not,  my  transgression  is  great,  my  sins  are  many.  The  transgression 
that  I  committed  I  knew  not.  The  sin  that  I  sinned  I  knew  not. 
The  forbidden  thing  did  I  eat  The  forbidden  thing  did  I  trample 
upon." 

Manu  supplements  the  Indian  code  respecting  uncleanliness 
with  a  very  necessary  dispensation,  which  must  have  been  tacitly 
adopted  in  other  countries.  The  taint  of  impurity  does  not  fall  on 
kings  nor  on  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  So  in 
Egypt  the  priest  in  his  public  morning  prayer  execrating  the  sins  of 
ignorance,  exempted  the  king  from  all  charges,  turning  aside  the 
guilt  and  punishment  from  him  to  his  subordinates.     (Diod.  Sic.^ 

1,70.)       .... 

To  end  this  paper  I  will  mention  one  or  two  minute  corres- 
pondences that  have  struck  me  as  very  suggestive.  In  the  time  of 
Shun  of  Yii,  more  than  2000  years  B.C.,  the  Chinese  used  earthen- 
ware coffins  {Li  Ki,  Vol.  I,  125);  several  examples  of  earthenware 
coffins  of  indefinite  antiquity  are  extant  at  Mugheir  or  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  This  fact  is  a  corroboration  of  the  Chinese  tradition  that 
their  remote  ancestors  entered  the  country  from  the  south-west. 

The  tripods  made  by  Vulcan  (Hom.  II.,  XVIII,  375)  are  said  to 
have  been  set  on  wheeled  bases, 

o(f>pa  01  ainofiaroi  Oelov  hvtroiar    dr^&va. 

Scholars  have  disputed  whether  the  words  Oeiov  ar^wva  meant  the 
assembly  or  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  gods.  The  question  seems 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  occurrence  in  the  seventh  Assyrian  Creation 
Tablet  of  the  expression,  "  The  gods  in  their  assembly  created,"  and 
of  similar  phrases  elsewhere.  It  may  be  added  that  tripods  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Chinese  ritual  of  sacrifice. 

Again,  Thetis  tells  Achilles  (II.,  I,  423)  that  Jupiter  is  gone  to 
the  blameless  Aethiopians  to  a  feast,  and  that  all  the  gods  followed 
in  his  train.  This  story  stands  quite  by  itself.  There  is  nothing,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  Greek  history  or  mythology  to  explain  it.  But 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
our  President's  translation  and  elucidation  of  the  extremely  ancient 
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Egyptian  romance  which  has  lately  been  discovered,  will  recollect 
that  in  that  story  a  goddess  tell  the  princess  to  wait  for  a  certain 
number  of  months,  because  the  gods  are  going  to  the  South,  and  will 
not  return  till  that  period  is  expired.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  statement  in  Homer  is  the  vestige  of  a  tradition 
which  had  its  origin  in  Egypt. 

One  matter  I  will  ask  leave  to  mention,  though  it  does  little  to 
advance  the  argument.  When  Horace  is  regretfully  recalling  the 
masculine  vigour  of  the  olden  time,  he  instances  the  stalwart  Sabine 
lads  who  would  come  home  from  their  day's  work  and  then  cut  and 
carry  firewood  to  the  contentment  of  a  strict  mother.  In  ancient 
China  if  one  person  asKed  another  how  old  a  youth  was,  it  was  not 
good  form  to  tell  his  iage;  the  proper  answer  was,  he  is  able  to  carry 
firewood.  Again,  when  a  person  wished  to  decline  an  invitation  he 
did  not  profess  his  profound  regret  that  he  had  a  previous  engagement, 
Confucian  etiquette  required  him  to  say  that  he  could  not  come 
because  he  was  tired  with  cutting  firewood. 

From  the  few  undesigned  coincidences  which  have  been  given, 
and  the  very  many  which  might  be  adduced,  it  follows,  I  think,  that 
archaeologists  should  be  very  cautious  in  assigning  independent 
origins  to  primitive  civilizations;  and  further,  that  in  all  investigations 
due  account  must  be  taken  of  the  Turanian  races.  Many  arguments 
from  other  sources  converge  upon  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Ball  is 
establishing  by  his  acute  and  most  fruitfiil  comparison  of  Chinese 
with  Accadian  characters  and  words. 
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NOTES. 

By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

1.  The  Horus  Standard  and  the  Seat  of  Horas.     2.  (j^^. 
■^^  Plague  or  Fog?    3.  ^^^  ^  not  the  king  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  not  to  be  read  bit  or  bat 


I.  The  frame,  surmounted  by  a  Hawk,  upon  which  the  Horns 
title  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  inscribed,  has  commonly  been  called 
the  royal  '  standard  *  or  *  banner.'  No  Egyptologist  of  note,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  led  by  "  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  lines 
beneath  [the  frame]  representing  a  fringe  "  to  assert  strong  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  *  banner.*  The  notion  of  a  fringe  could  only 
be  derived  from  a  very  partial  study  of  examples,  and  was  sure  to 
be  dissipated  as  soon  as  ever  a  bold  and  ingenious  enquirer  like 
Mr.  Petrie  chose  to  examine  into  the  matter.*  Every  person, 
learned  or  unlearned,  can  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  supposed 
fringe  is  merely  a  pattern  of  panelling.f  Every  one  can  also  see 
(by  looking  at  the  proper  pictures)  what  I  pointed  out  in  my  essay 
on  the  Ka^  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  Horns 
'  standard '  and  the  Royal  Ka. 

The  information  thus  obtained  by  simple  inspection  is  however 
insufficient  to  enlighten  one  as  to  what  the  Egyptians  meant  by  this 
'standard.*  And  for  further  guidance  we  must,  I  fear,  abandon 
Mr.  Petrie. 

The  Egyptian  name,  he  tells  us,  "is  simply  srekhy  from  rekh 
*  to  know,'  with  the  causative  s  prefixed,  reading  *  that  which  makes 
known.' " 

Serefi  is  indeed  one  of  the  names,  but  not  the  only  one;  and 
before  guessing  at  the  etymology  of  a  word,  it  is  desirable  to  have  at 
least  some  indications  of  its  meaning  through  its  use  in  the  language 
to  which  it  belongs. 

*  A  Season  in  Egypt^  1877,  p.  21. 
t  See  Fig.  x,  Horus  standard  of  Chufii. 
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Now  Egyptian  texts  are  full  of  allusions  to  the    U(l 

serei  ;  '*  H[  ^^  (I  ^ ,  "  the  sere^  of  Horns  the  son  of  Isis."*    In 


one  passage  the  Ptolemaic  form  <:z>  sereS  has  for  determinative 
the  object  itself,  with  the  Hawk  on  top  of  itf    The  two  following 

variants,  [I '^^ Sfllnl  ^^^  ^^^Uti  r^  Jo[  ^"^  ^^^^^  at  DendenLj 

But  in  the  numberless  texts  to  which  I  refer  synonymous  words 

are  frequently  used  instead  of  serein  such  as    ^KS.    A  <fi^    tf/rV, 

%^^^1  ^   utesity  ^^  behutit,  A  pu  (Coptic  HOI,  a  stool), 
^^^y=^  men^    ^-<    ^  nesit^    ^    hemruj   /ws^  ^  j^wV, 

fL   qennuy  and  probably  others.     The  sere^  therefore  may 
I 
mean  couchy  throne^  chair^  bench^  perch^  stool  or  footstool^  but  certamly 

not  door.    You  may  sit,  stand  or  rest  upon  it,  but  not  pass  through 

it.      P  ^'y^  WS^   sereli%  is  the  word  used  in  the  inscription  of 

Amenemheb  for  the  royal  seat  upon  which  Amenophis  II  rested 

when  he  succeeded  his  father.     It  is  most  probably  connected  with 

the  verb  p  ^'^^j^  \  sere^y  to  Mounge.'|| 

Egyptologists  will  not  question  the  identity  of  meaning  in  such 

phrases  as, — "  the  Hawk  established — 

T  H  ^  m  1  '  "f*  ^  i  "^'^  "on  thewTif^at  the  head  of 
the  divine  Kas  who  live  for  ever." 

Ka  at  the  head  of  the  divine  Kas  who  live  for  ever." 

Ka,  at  the  head  of  the  Kas  who  are  for  ever." 

*  Denkm.y  IV,  36  </;  Denderahy  II,  74;  Tempelinschr.y  I,  17,  5. 
t  Denkm.y  IV,  41,  c.  %  Denderah,  III,  29. 

§  Zeiischr.f,  Aegypt  Spr.y  1872,  p.  8. 

II  Relax  according  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  itre  inacHf  according  to  M.  Maspero, 
in  the  first  Berlin  papyrus. 

T  Duemichen,  ResuitaUy  18.      **  Denaerah,  I,  48,  c,      tf  lb.,  I,  54,  a. 
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T  J  ^  ^  \1/  '  "f"  ^  i  5l'*  "^"  the  x^a/ Of  Horns,  at  the 
head,"  etc 

The    last  quoted    of   these    synonyms    is    sometimes  written 
^ /I   utesity   and  conveys  the  notion  of  a  raised  and 

portable  chair. 

The  patterns  of  panelling  on  this  symbol  of  the  seat  of  Horns 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  a  door  sometimes  (with  or  without  its  bolts)  appears  on 
the  pattern ;  sometimes  two  doors  are  visible.  But  the  door  is  not 
necessarily  the  door  of  a  tomb.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  door  of  a  suburban  villa. 

Egyptologists  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  no  Egyptian  text 
known  speaks  of  the  ka  gliding  in  or  out  of  temples  or  tombs. 

1  c^  w  *^r^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  known  term  for  the  solemn  royal  entry  into 
s,  temple,  especially  under  the  guidance  of  a  god.  This  solemn 
entry  is  represented  at  Kamak  in  a  picture  of  Thothmes  II  entering 
the  temple  of  his  father  Amon,  at  Medinet  Hibu  of  Thothmes  III, 
and  of  the  same  king  at  Semneh  at  the  temple  of  the  god  Tetun. 
Seti  I  is  represented  in  the  same  way  at  Kamak  at  the  temple  of 
bis  father  Amon,  but  his  father  Rameses  I  in  his  tomb  at  £ab-el- 
moluk  is  introduced  into  the  temple  of  the  Tuat,  and  so  he  might 
be  represented  in  any  other  funereal  memorial.  J 

The  royal  standard  or  *  stool  of  the  Ka '  (that  is  carried  by  the 
Ka),  is  not  the  only  symbol  of  the  seat  of  Horus,  so  incessantly 
mentioned  by  the  texts. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  standard  form  is  in  a  picture  at 
Abydos,  of  a  shrine  containing  the  divine  Hawk  wearing  the  double 
•crown,  and  standing  upon  a  stool  ornamented  with  panelling.§ 

But  I  would  rather  call  attention  to  symbols  of  which  the 
meaning  is  not  so  evident 

*  Denderah,  I,  37, V,  e.  t  Tempelitischr,,  I,  23,  6. 

J  Denkm.,  Ill,  14 ;  37  a  ;  124  </;  123  a.  Further  instances  might  be  quoted 
ad  libitum, 

§  Mariette,  Abydos^  I,  p.  78. 
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In  the  papyrus  of  Ani,  PL  19,  Horus  in  the  form  of  an  infant 
with  his  hand  at  his  mouth,  is  seen  seated  at  the  prow  of  the  Solar 
bark  as  it  sails  over  the  sky.*  The  seat  upon  which  he  rests  is 
covered  with  a  mat  or  carpet  which  hangs  downwards  from  the  prow 
of  the  boat.  This  scene  is  repeated  on  many  monuments,  f  Some- 
times the  figure  of  Horus  is  wanting  on  the  seat  t  This  is  the  case  in 
a  picture  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IX,  where  there  are  two  solar 
barks  (the  morning  and  evening  boats).  But  between  the  two  there 
rises  up  a  rectangular  structure  of  the  royal  standard,  and  resting  at 
the  top  of  this  the  winged  Solar  disk,  with  the  form  within  it  of  the 
Infant  with  the  hand  at  his  mouth.§ 

On  a  tablet  at  Turin  the  prow  of  the  Lunar  bark  has  the  Solar 
disk  resting  upon  it,  and  the  seat  is  decorated  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  papyrus  of  Ani  and  the  royal  tombs.  || 

Champollion  in  his  Panthkon^  gives  another  picture  in  which  the 
prow  of  the  Solar  bark,  which  sails  over  the  arms  of  Nut,  is  similarly 
decorated,  but  without  the  presence  of  Horus.11 

Sometimes,  instead  of  Horus  or  the  divine  Hawk,  a  small  bird» 

,vvvv>A  "^^  meni)^  which  is  the  Solar  trans- 

formation  spoken  of  in  the  86th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead) 
sits  at  the  prow.** 

Sometimes  the  structure  upon  which  the  Infant  Horus  rests  has 
the  appearance  of  a  screen,  but  at  other  times  it  has  a  far  more  solid 
appearance  as  part  of  the  boat.tt 

In  the  13th  tomb  of  Abd-el-Quma,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  the  Infant  Horus  stands  upon  a  low  stool,  t  J 

The  temple  of  Semneh  (at  the  date  of  Thothmes  III)  presents 
another  interesting  symbol,  frequently  found  and  of  the  same  import. 

The  prow  of  the  ship  rises  in  the  form  of  the  stalk  of  the  papyrus 
plant  crowned  by  its  flower.    The  Hawk  of  Horus  bearing  the  Solar 

♦  See  Fig.  2. 

t  See  Fig.  3,  from  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IX ;  and  4,  from  Abydos  (i,  page  71). 
X  Fig.  5,  from  the  Papyrus  of  Nebseni ;  and  6,  from  tomb  of  Rameses  IX. 
§  Lef(6bure,  Hypogies,  III,  fasc,  i,  Ramses,  9,  PI.  18,  21.     See  also  PL  19,22. 
II  Champollion,  Panihion,  PI.  30,  G.,  and  Fig.  13. 
IF  Jb,y  PL  20  B. 

**  Fig.  7,  from  tomb  of  Rameses  IX. 
ft  Figs.  8,  9,  and  10,  and  Lef^bure,  Hypogfes  III  2,  PL  27. 
XX  Denkm,,  III,  63  and  64.     See  Fig.  1 1. 
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disk  stands  upon  the  papyrus  flower.     And  he  is  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  of  symbolical  figures  representing  "  the  living  Kas."  * 

This  form  of  Horus  is  that  mentioned  in  the  1 1 2th  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  ^^  <^>  j  1 1 ,   Horus  on  his  Papyrus 


column  according  to  the  Turin  text  A  variant  of  the  time  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  has  J  uT,  implying  a  vegetable  rather  than  a  mineral 
column,  t 

The  close  relationship  of  all  these  forms  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
picture  at  Dendera,  where  the  king  is  represented  as  presenting  to 
Horus  a  model  of  the  Solar  bark  upon  which  are  six  figures  of 
*  Horus  on  his  Papyrus  column,*  and  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  a  sere^, 
surmounted  by  a  Bull,  which  for  many  centuries  had  been  the  first 
sign  in  the  Horus  title  of  Egyptian  kings.  In  another  picture  of  the 
same  chamber  the  boat  contains  the  six  Horus  figures,  but  the  Infant 
sits  on  his  stool  at  the  prow.  | 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Egyptian  texts  will  bear  witness 
that  the  illustrations  which  I  have  given  might  be  very  largely 
increased. 


2.  The  word  (I  ^^^  -^^  dafif  was  identified  by  M.  Chabas 

about  thirty  years  ago  as  the  Egyptian  term  for  the  Plague, 

H^^  ^^  ^  ^^®  opprobrious  name  given  to  the  foreign 
oppressors  in  the  first  Sallier  Papyrus.  It  is  translated  "  the  lepers  " 
by  Dr.  Birch,  "the  impure"  by  Professor  Lushington  and  M.  Maspero. 

M.  Chabas  inferred  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its  use  in 
certain  passages  where  it  occurs.  On  a  tablet  at  Abu-simbel  it  is 
said  that  Rameses  II  has  trodden  down  the  land  of  Chetta,  making 

like  Sechet  raging  after  the  dat^  "  exergant  ses  fureurs  k  la  suite  des 
aaf'U,"    And  certain  magical  papyri  at  Leyden  contain  formulas  for 

preserving  men  from  the  annual  dat,  iP^s.  ^^  {  ^• 

Moreover  in  the  Sallier  Calendar  the  air  on  a  certain  day  is  said 

*  Denkm,^  III,  48,  51,  and  Fig.  12. 

t  Naville,  Todtenbuchy  c.  112, 1.  14,  7^. 

X  DencUrahf  II,  48  and  49,  and  Figs.  14  and  15. 
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to  be  mixed  with  the  fj^"^^  '  {  ^  «   "yearly  oat:'    And 

as  this  entry  corresponds  to  the  19  Tybi,  that  is  the  first  month 
after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  identify  the  aai  with  the  Plague  which  breaks  out  in  Egypt 
precisely  at  that  epoch. 

M.  Chabas  has  shown  us  the  right  road,  and  if  we  may  travel 
a  little  further  upon  it  fresh  light  may  dawn  upon  the  subject. 

M^^  mr  ^^^^^  ^^^  another  determinative,  is  well  known 
as  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Dew.  But  it  is  the  same  word  as  that 
which  M.  Chabas  understands  as  signifying  the  Plague.  The  only 
difference  is  that  one  is  taken  in  a  good  and  the  other  in  a  bad 
sense.  Both  represent  moisture  in  drops^  not  as  rain  but  as  Mist 
and  Dew.  Now  it  is  precisely  at  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the 
inundation  that  both  Dew  and  Mist  make  their  appearance.  The 
following  passages  are  from  Murray's  Handbook  to  Egypt^  and  they 
might  easily  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  specialists 

"  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  principally  controlled  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.  Fogs  prevail  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  receding  of  the  waters." 

'*  Such  a  surface  of  water  materially  alters  the  temperature,  and 
light  dews  now  occur  about  sunset  all  through  the  lower  country. 
As  the  river  falls,  leaving  the  land  wet  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  exhalations  arise,  which  render  the  Delta  somewhat 
unhealthy." 

These  phenomena  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Delta.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  registered  his  observations,  has  noted  them 
all  the  way  to  Thebes.  And  Chafey-Bey  in  his  Report  to  the 
Egyptian  Institute  thus  speaks  of  Intermittent  Fever : — 

"  This  malady  is  very  frequent  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile ;  at  which  time  there  are  in  fact  vast  marshes  of 
stagnant  water  containing  great  quantities  of  organic  matter  in 
decomposition,  which  generate  deleterious  gases  in  abundance,  and 
noxious^  effluvia  productive  of  intermittent  fever  in  all  its  types  and 
forms."* 

The  modem  quack  doctors  employ  against  these  fevers  not  only 
empirical  remedies,  but  superstitious  practises  worthy  of  the  magical 
papyrus  of  Leyden  referred  to  by  M.  Chabas. 

*  Mimoires  de  tinstiiut  Egyptun,  torn,  i,  p.  521. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  tablet  of 
Abu-simbel  the  rage  of  Sechet  was  not  identified  with  the  dot,  but 
was  said  to  follow  after  them  (em-het  dai)^  "  k  la  suite  des  dat-u.^^ 
The  dot  are  therefore  not  themselves  a  disease,  but  the  causes  or 
antecedents  of  disease. 

The  whole  evidence  appears  to  me  to  point  to  Fog  or  Mist,  which 
is  and  must  always  have  been  an  annual  phenomenon  in  Egypt, 
whereas  the  Plague,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover,  has  always  been 
imported  into  Egypt  from  other  countries,  and  that  at  very  irregular 
intervals. 

3.  The  writer  of  the  first  Sallier  Papyrus,  who  uses  the  term  Aat 
when  speaking  of  the  foreign  rulers,  speaks  of  their  king  and  of  the 
national  hero  in  terms  which  deserve  to  be  meditated.    The  former 

■"  ■^\i.{Afi\\^m[  -^  ^-»-^  ■'^ 

l.K°P«^e5l^iP-  Apepi  is  recognised  as  ^^ 
Suten^  with  the  sacred  and  royal  nr  Hh  and  the  whole  of 
Egypt  paid  tribute  to  him,  whilst  the  rule  of  Seqenen-Ra  was  confined 
to  upper  Egypt  which  is  called  ^,  -^  >^^. 

This  appears  to  me  to  furnish  a  direct  refiitation  of  the  unproved 
and  erroneous  theory  so  persistently  maintained  by  Egyptologists, 

that  1  ^  is  the  king  of  Upper,  and  X^  c^  the  king  of  Lower 
Egypt  But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  In  what  sense  can  "  king  of 
Upper  Egypt"  be  applied  to  the  kings  who  are  called  1  on 

the  Tablet  of  Pianchi?  Their  rule  was  at  Memphis,  Sais  and 
Bubastis.  Here  if  anywhere  the  title  \^^  ought  to  have  been 
used  if  the  dominant  theory  were  right. 

And  on  the  other  hand  why  is  Pianchi,  the  Southern  invader,  in 
line  33  of  his  inscription,  said  to  be  y^  <a  at  HermopoUs  ? 


And  now,  to  be  in  still  deeper  error,  the  reading  of  \l^  ^  is 

asserted  to  be  Mt  or  dat/  Mr.  Karl  Sethe  tells  Professor  Piehl  that 
I  have  only  one  argument  for  my  reading  «/,  and  that  Brugsch  has 
given  good  grounds  for  doubting  it. 
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The  real  grounds  which  Brugsch  had  for  doubting  my  evidence 
were  his  arguments  in  favour  of  another  value  which  I  felt  quite  sure  he 
would  abandon  before  long  (as  he  has  done),  and  which  no  one  now 

would  dream  of  defending.    I  had  produced  the  variant         \I^  ^ 

and  this  could  only  be  got  over  by  denying  its  existence  as  a 
variant.  Brugsch  therefore  in  his  Lexicon  suggests  that  I  got  it 
from  an  imperfect  copy  or  wrongly  divided  the  groups.    He  proposes 

reading  of  the  passage.  And  Mr.  Karl  Sethe  thinks  this  conclusive ! 
Where  has  he  or  Dr.  Brugsch  or  anybody  else  ever  seen  such  a 

passage  as  he  proposes ;  I  mean  where  "^^t  and  are  followed 

by  ""^p  If  such  a  passage  can  be  found  let  it  be  produced. 
Now  I  copied  the  text  myself,  and  I  boldly  assert  that  the  passage 
was  as  I  gave  it  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  1877,  and  that  the  doubts  about 
its  accuracy  are  utterly  groundless.* 

I   have  always  contended  that  in  ^l^^  c^  ,^^ ,  which  is  also 

written  >/ Q  ^tnd  e/OQ»  ^^^  ^^S*^  i^^  ^^  *  mere  determinative 
of  the  word  naty  which  is  the  true  sound  both  of  !^  and  of   Y  . 


c^ 


In  support  of  this  I  have  referred  to  two  texts  of  different  dates, 
both  leading  to  the  same  conclusion. 

On  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  (Denkm.^  Ill,  9/),  the  sovereign  title  is  written 

^^^Q.    And  on  a  monument  of  the  Middle  Empire  (Mariette, 

Man.  Div.y  pi.  40)  the  lower  office  of  the  same  name  is  written,  like 

the  sovereign  one,  y^  ^  W- 

What  then  becomes  of  Mr.  Sethe's  argument  from  4^Z  ^  S/  -^  1 
(Denkm.,  Ill,  5)? 

The  last  sign  in  every  case  is  the  determinative. 

But  I  have  also  shown  in  more  than  one  placet  that  the  name  of 

the  goddess  Neith  is  written  t^  ^  as  well  as  Y  or    Y   . 


*  When  the  Supplement  to  Brugsch's  Lexicon  appeared  I  had  mislaid  the 
notes  which  I  had  taken  in  Egypt.  I  have  since  recovered  them,  and  can  declare 
that  the  passage  is  not  one  of  those  supposed  by  Brugsch. 

t  Proceeding,  1886,  p.  253,  and  1890,  p.  349, 
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Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  these  three  forms  express  the 

same  sound  as  Q,  they  will  not  agree  in  expressing  the  sounds 

bat  or  bit.  Each  of  these  forms  may  be  polyphonous,  but  the 
grounds  of  polyphony  are  different  for  each.  Two  polyphonous 
signs  in  Egyptian  or  Cuneiform  writing  are  homophonous  only  in 
one  value. 

Those  who  have  as  yet  failed  to  master  this  elementary  rule  are 
not  yet  qualified  for  correcting  their  elders. 

Mr.  Sethe's  translation  of  the  passage  from  the  text  of  Teta 
would  be  not  only  possible  but  plausible  if  there  were  no  reasons 
against  it.  But  the  reasons  against  it  are  very  strong,  and  it  is  only 
one  out  of  several  possible  translations,  M.  Maspero's  being  one  of 
them. 

These  texts,  as  M.  Maspero's  notes  and  corrections  show,  are 
extremely  faulty,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  when  they  are  un- 
supported.    The  word     U/Iq^     occurs  nowhere  else,  and  may 

be  a  mistake.  If  correct  it  may  mean  a  skull  cap^  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary. 

But  if  it  meant '  King  of  the  North '  it  would  not  in  the  same 
sentence  be  mentioned  before  the  *  King  of  the  South.* 

Much  of  the  plausibility  of  Mr.  Sethe's  translation  is  owing  to 
his  having  stopped  short  in  his  quotation.  If  he  had  quoted  a  few 
words  more  it  would  be  evident  that  the  Suttn  has  no  more  relation 
to  bat  than  to  the  plural  word  mentu. 
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THE   RHIND    MATHEMATICAL  PAPYRUS.* 
By  F.  L.  Griffith. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Eisenlohr  completed  his 
valuable  Commentary,  t  and  Egyptology  has  meanwhile  made  great 
progress.  Not  a  few  original  and  suggestive  remarks  are  contained 
in  the  reviews  and  notes  to  which  I  referred  the  reader  in  my  last 
paper.  A  thorough  revision  is  now  required,  and  having  the  original 
easily  accessible,  as  well  as  some  small  mathematical  documents  and 
fragments  from  Kahun,  J  I  intend  by  means  of  notes  supplementary 
to  the  Commentar  (which  may  be  obtained  separately  from  the 
Atlas  at  a  reasonable  price),  to  throw  what  Lght  I  may  on  the 
papyrus,  and  on  the  whole  question  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Mathe- 
matics. The  comparative  method  is  of  immense  importance,  and 
Rodet,  a  non-Egyptologist,  whose  power  of  sympathetic  insight  was 
gained  from  the  study  of  various  primitive  systems,  has  provided 
some  striking  examples  of  its  application ;  the  mathematician  too, 
accustomed  to  consider  the  powers  of  numbers  and  figures,  simple 
as  well  as  abstruse,  can  teach  us  much ;  but  a  non-mathematician 

*  Continued  from  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIII,  p.  332  ;  and  compare  p.  596. 

t  To  obviate  misconception,  I  must  be  allowed  to  state  distinctly  that  time 
treats  Eg]rptological  commentaries  hardly ^  and  that  fourteen  years  is  enough  to 
render  obsolete  most  of  what  is  written,  above  all  in  connection  with  a  difficult 
papyrus  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  one  moreover  which  introduced  an  entirely  new 
subject.  In  the  present  case  the  transcriptions  of  the  peculiar  hieratic  signs  and 
groups  are  generally  ingenious  and  correct  (excepting  certain  frequently  recurring 
mistakes,  0(2  for  D  _p,  (2  @  for  ^ — ^  ^,  etc),  and  much  of  the  commen- 
•  tary  is  still  valuable.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  translations  would  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  work,  and  its  soundness  as  a  guide  to  non-Egyptologists  would  depend 
wholly  on  them  :  but  happily  it  is  not  so ;  the  text  consists  of  numerals  to  such 
an  extent  that  translation  is  only  of  secondary  importance.  Even  now  there  are 
passages  which  are  completely  obscure,  but  in  most  cases  I  hope  to  give  the 
general  sense. 

X  The  Kahun  papyri  are  the  unique  collection  discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  near 
the  pyramid  of  Illahun,  and  put  at  my  disposal  for  publication  by  the  discoverer, 
with  the  kind  consent  of  the  part  owners,  Messrs.  Jesse  Haworth  and  Martjrn 
Kennard.  The  unvarying  generosity  of  these  two  patrons  of  our  science  in 
Elngland  is  well  known. 
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like  myself  can  undertake  this  preliminary  work  of  displaying  the 
science  as  it  existed  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  with  a  good  hope  of 
partial  success,  for  Eisenlohr,  Cantor,  and  Rodet  have  overcome  the 
first  diflftculties,  and  the  path  beyond  is  not  obstructed  by  higher 
mathematics. 

I  will  now  commence  with  the  Title  of  the  work  and  its  History. 

Title  (Math.  Handb,^  PI.  I,  IL  i,  2 ;  Commeniar,  p.  27). 
1  2 

®  I  ^2-,   |\  TP  (f)  hsb  n  hat  m  it:  r^  ntt  nbt,  snkt  (?)  [nbt, 

. .  nbt\  Stat  nbt. 


rn  ^   ® 

c,  ^  ''-Rule  of  calculating  the  results  (?)  of  things,  the 

/^   ^  ^TT^  knowledge  of  everything  that  is,  of  [all]  obscurities, 
"^--^  \of  all  mysteries']  of  all  difficulties." 

,  w  .  The  translation  of  the  first  phrase  and  the  re- 

^^  storation  are  both  conjectural.      ^  seems  to  mean, 

"jyp  like  our  "head"  (of  cattle),  "an  individual,"  "a 

unit":  thence,    "an  instance,"  "model  quoted  as 
an  example":   thence,  "a  rule"  or  "collection  of 

rules."  as  in  f  J(l  J^.  fS^^^'  ^I' 
i=tS=^  '^    in  the  Bulaq  papyrus  of  accounts  is  the  heading 

etc.  for  the  balance-sheets,  and  in  the  Math.  Handb., 

PL  XX,  No.  67,  ^  v&  I  "I  have  calculated  " 
(what  was  owing).  ^  ^  should  therefore  mean  "  rule  of  calcu- 
lating;" ®  ^  r-*"^  "rule  of  the  foot,"  /.^.,  of  times  of  entrance, 
etc.,  and  behaviour;  ®  T,    "rule  of  excellence"?   or    "excellent 

example";    ®    ^    llc=i-=,    "correct  example,"  or   "rule  of 
correctness."  * 

*  For  another  view  of  the  difficult  word  ®,  see  Mr.  Renouf's  article.  Pro- 
ceedings, S,B.A,,  X,  p.  574,  and  for  the  reading  of  the  sign  I.e.  p.  571  ff.  ?  XIII, 
pp.  109  and  119.  According  to  Mr.  Renouf  the  values  may  be  ip,  ^p,  op; 
according  to  most  Egyptologists  tp  is  the  principal  value.  If  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  there  may  be  only  one  meaning  and  perhaps  only  one  pronunciation  for  ^ 
in  all  the  above  four  cases  (Mr.  Renouf  would  read  the  sign  as  $//  in  three  and 
as  a/  in  ®  ^     »-^  .),  after  perusing  articles  which  appear  to  be  so  nearly  con- 


I 
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^  ^  and  ^^'-^■^  are  often  employed  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  but  here  the  literal  meaning  of  ®  ^  seems  appropriate.  It 
is  curious  that  the  best  confirmation  of  its  literal  meaning  must  be 
sought  in  a  metaphor  where  the  word  occurs  parallel  t^T  ^^.  (JO  ^i 
which  must  mean  a  tape  or  rope  used  in  measuring.  Prisse  Pap., 
VIII,  5,  au  drrft  r  tp  hsb  sJ^r-f  nb  lift  fyu. 

^*  The  hall  of  audience  is  regulated  (as)  by  arithmetical  rule,  and 
all  its  arrangements  are  fixed  (as  it  were)  by  the  measuring-tape." 

Also    tig  (]  is  an  epithet  of  a  certain  Antef,  * 

who  amongst  other  duties  supervised  the  tribute  of  foreign  nations 
and  some  of  the  inland  revenue,  and  of  Paheri  at  El  Kab,  t  whose 
office  was  to  reckon  the  com  revenue  in  the  south  of  Egypt.  An 
"  excellent  mathematician  "  would  indeed  be  required  for  carrying 
out  such  tasks  according  to  the  Egyptian  methods. 

To  proceed  with  the  text,  a  cross  x  is  written  in  black  after 
Aaty  to  contrast  with  the  rubric,  and  indicates  that  some  words  have 

been  omitted,  viz.,   ^v  -^j  which  are  written  at  the  side  (L  2). 

In  a  papyrus  of  the  New  Kingdom  J  x  with  a  dash  above,  ^, 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose :  the  words  to  be  inserted,  preceded 
also  by  ^,  are  written  in  a  vacant  space  above.  This  very  rare 
sign  occurs  also  in  hieroglyphics  in  the  form  + ,  marking  an  omis- 
sion upon  one  of  the  earliest  known  monuments  (tomb  of  Amten, 
L.D.,  II,  PI.  6.     Maspero,  Etudes  Eg.,  II,  214). 

Hat  m  fit  is  very  difficult ;  ha  r  means  "  enter  into,"  "  embark 
on  " ;  ha  by  itself  is  opposed  to  /r,  and  also  means  "  enter " :  but 


elusive,  it  is  because  I  distrust  the  evidence  of  basse-ipoqtu  orthography  (with 
which  moreover  I  am  not  familiar)  as  a  means  of  deciding  delicate  questions  of 
this  nature,  without  the  support  of  early  variants.  The  latter,  unfortunately, 
are  not  yet  forthcoming.  Further  study  may  convince  me  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  which  Mr.   Renouf  has  so  ably  elaborated  and  so  nearly  proved. 

♦  Stela  C  26  of  the  Louvre.  t  L.D.,  III,  13,  «. 

%  Brit.  Mus.  5495,  second  document,  reverse,  p.  2,  top  line.  For  this 
papyrus,  which  contains  a  medical  work  mentioning  Khufu  and  a  hymn,  see 
A,Z.y  187 1,  p.  61 ;  Golenischeff,  MettemichsUla,  p.  9;  9Xi&  Proceedings^  XIII, 
p.  70,  note  t. 
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ha  m  usually  means  "  come  out  of,"  "  be  removed  from."  If  the 
inserted  m  ^t  is  only  an  adverbial  addition  to  Aa^,  the  expression 
may  mean,  "  entering  (into  knowledge)  in  the  case  of  things  "  or 
"  business,"  but  if  Aaf  m  ^/  is  a  single  compounded  phrase,  it  may 
mean,  "  to  come  out  of  matters,"  "  result  (?)  from  matters."  Pro- 
bably it  is  an  idiom,  and  cannot  be  explained  without  other  examples 
of  the  usage. 

For  a  similar  use  of  <^  — ^-^  in  the  title  of  a  book,  see  Pap.  Eb., 
XCIX,  I ',  snkty  if  that  is  the  reading,*  may  belong  to 


/vvwvs 


Histoxy  (Eisenlohr,  PL  1, 11.  i,  3,  4.    Commentary  p.  28). 

au  ast  irt  srmiu  (?)  Sfiu  pn  m  mpt  maba\  Jimt  dbt  dftu  n  $\mu 
hru ...(f)  ftr  sutri]  bdtX  Aa-usr-rd  t  dnhy  m  snt  r  dnu  (?)  n  dsut% 
art  »i  hau  \sutn  bdt  Ma\dt\--n-ra\;  dn  an  Adhmsu  srr  (?)  snn  pn. 

"It  may  be  added  that  this  papyrus  was  written  in  the  33rd 
year,  4th  summer  month,  day  ...(?)  under  the  king  Aa-user-ra 
(Apepa)  giving  life,  as  a  copy  of  ancient  writings  made  in  the  time 
of  the  king  Maat-n-ra(?)  (Amenem^^at  III(?)):  it  was  the  scribe 
Aahmesu  that  wrote  this  copy." 

Professor  Eisenlohr  published  in  the  Proceedings  (Vol.  Ill,  1881, 
p.  97)  an  inscription  upon  a  scribe's  palette  at  Berlin,  showing  that 
the  prenomen  of  Aa-user-Ra  was  Apepa,  and  consequently  that  he 
was  a  Hyksos,  probably  the  first  Apophis  of  Josephus.  The  Rhind 
Papyrus,  which  shows  no  trace  of  ^  in  its  usual  position  in  front  of 
]^,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  Hyksos  king  was  entitled 
only  king  of  Lower  Egypt  Professor  Erman  however  kindly 
informs  me  that  on  the  Berlin  palette  he  is  '^fM^y  and  again  1  ^  i) 
only.    A  few  columnar  graffiti||  of  the  Xlth  dynasty  contain  the  group 

*  Su  my  plate  of  errata.     ^  and      m      are  badly  rendered  in  the  fac-simile. 

t  The  reading  ^  _  n  ^^  of  000,  Coptic  itX.^^&>  has  been  proved 
by  the  Pyramid  Texts  :  correct  thereby  Eisenlohr's  table,  Commentary  p.  17. 

X  The  true  reading  of  Kfc  seems  at  length  to  have  been  found  by  K.  Sethe, 
A.Z.,  XXVIII,  125.  ^ 


II  L.D.,II,  149^. 
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and  some  such  unusual  arrangement  must  have  been  adopted 
here.  This  leaves  no  space  in  the  lacuna  for  An  «,  but  rw// 
etc  fir  sutn  bat  is  not  without  parallel.* 

The  second  cartouche  in  the  Papyrus  is  imperfect,  but 

-!^  =—=>  j  which  enable  one  to  restore 


ends  with  the  signs 


J  the  word  ^^  -^-^  Irf  1  ^i^^^ut  any  doubt    Several  kings 

before  Apepa  are  known  whose  cartouches  terminate  with  the  word 
Madt^  namely,  two  of  the  Antefs  (Xlth  dynasty,  Sekhem-upu-maat 
Ra,  and  Sekhem-her-ber-maat  Ra),  Amenemhat  III  (Xllth  dynasty 

r  O    ^=^^  Maat-nRa). 

In  this  case  also  the  remains  require  careful  examination.    The 

facsimile  is  perfectly  correct    The  top  of  a  sign  above  the  break  points 

to  ^,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  reading  |^  at  the  side.     Nor  is 

1      possible,  for  the  ^  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  column.    The 

^   only  reading  I  can  suggest  is    1  -  ,    This  granted,  there  is 

not  sufficient  space  for  the  long    T         prenomen  of  either  An- 

tef,  and  the  probability  is  there-  ("^^1  ^re  that  the  great  king 

Amenemhat  III  was  the  monarch  *-^^*^-'  specified. 

Thus,  the  probable  restoration  is 

The  form  J^^    (with 

1 1 II ' 1  '^^^^    \ 

uncommon  on  stelae:    possibly  this 

the  specification  of  a  particular  day 

The  reading  of  r=fe  is  doubtful : 
recently  pointed  out  to  me  that  ^^, 
rr^  is  equivalent  to  ^^<:zz>^  and 
mention  this  important  fact,  for  which 
be  found  by  any  Egyptologist  Thus 
s-pftr^  meaning  "  roll  up  (the  papyrus  V/^ — n' 
and   so  "complete  the  writing"  or    |     0 

Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
seems  to  state  that  the  Rhind  Papyrus 
on  a  certain  day,  perhaps  a  for- 
Calendar.      In  the  first  phrase  we 

which  seems  to  mean 


ra 


\ 


I    I    1 


T7 


^    \ 


o 


^1  is  not  very 

was  followed  by 
in  the  month. 
Herr  Max  Miiller 
hitherto  misread 
with  his  leave  I 
ample  proof  can 
r4fe  may  be  read 
after  writing  it)*' 
simply  "write." 
tion,  the  scribe 
itself  was  finished 
tunate  one  in  the 
have     the     word 

simply  a  sheet  of 


♦  L.D.,  II,  151  k. 
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papyras,   whether  written   upon    or    not;    in  the  last  we    have 
AA/w>A  ^\,  probably  meaning  a  copy  rather  than  an  original  work. 

Professor  Piehl's  note  on  the  word  ^^^^^^  tz^*  cannot  affect  the 
translation  of  instances  in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  preposition 
<:3>.  The  meaning  of  m  snt  r  is  thoroughly  established  by  Brugsch 
in  his  Wbrterbuch, 

The  title  and  statement  appended  thereto  may  now  be  freely 
rendered :  "  Guide  for  calculation,  a  means  of  ascertaining  every- 
thing, of  elucidating  all  obscurities,  all  mysteries,  all  difficulties. 

"This  roll  was  finished  on  the  ...  .  day  of  the  fourth  summer 
month,  in  the  33rd  year  of  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt,  Apepi  (I  ?),  now 
reigning,  as  a  copy  of  writings  of  antiquity  made  in  the  time  of 
King  Amenemhat  III.    The  scribe  Aahmesu  wrote  this  copy." 

M.  R^villout  has  expressed  the  opinion  t  that  this  statement  was 
intended  to  pass  off  a  school-boy's  note-book  on  ^ome  ignorant 
farmer  as  a  work  of  authority.  The  title  is  indeed  high-sounding, 
and  the  blunders  of  the  scribe  make  one  doubt  whether  he  would 
care  to  have  put  his  name  to  the  roll,  yet  blundered  copies  of 
Oriental  texts  are  often  written  with  some  distinction  and  signed. 
The  dates  mentioned  are  at  least  approximately  correct,  being  vouched 
for  by  a  good  deal  of  new  evidence.  First,  as  to  its  being  written 
in  the  reign  of  Apepa,  Erman's  palaeographical  work^  affords  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Rhind  Papyrus  is  a  genuine  and  character- 
istic example  of  hieratic,  written  shortly  before  the  XVII Ith  dynasty ; 
secondly,  Kahun  has  furnished  several  mathematical  documents  of 
the  same  type  as  those  that  are  embodied  in  this  book,  and  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Amenemhat  III,  or  one  of  his  earliest  successors. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  statements,  we  may  argue  that  as  the 
copyist  was  none  too  clever,  he  probably  reproduced  the  very  words 
of  his  original,  and  that,  barring  mistakes,  we  have  in  the  Rhind 
Papyrus  the  exact  expressions  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  scribes,  though 
it  is  possible  that  changed  conditions  in  the  country  may  have 
induced  the  scribe  to  add  to,  alter,  or  omit  some  of  the  examples 
and  rules,  or  to  modernise  the  language.  In  all  probability  the 
Hyksos  were  driven  out  about  1600-15 75  B.C.  The  Rhind  Papyrus 
was  written  perhaps  as  much  as  two  centuries  earlier. 

♦  Proceedings^  XIII,  p.  358,  a  valued  criticism  of  my  note  on  the  Prisse 
Papyrus.  t  Rev,  Eg,^  II,  304. 

t  Die  Mdrchen  des  Papyrtts  IVesfcar,  I,  p.  5  ;  II,  p.  32  ff. 
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High  Down,  Hitchin,  Herts, 
Dear  Mr.  RyLANDS,  October  t^th,  1891. 

A  friend  of  mine  having  sent  the  paper  on  the  Kanawat  Altar  to 
Mr.  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  late  H.M.  Consul  for  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
(and  who  discovered  in  1870  at  Idalium  the  Statues,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the 
Cypriote  Collection  now  in  the  British  Museum),  has  sent  me  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  in  reply  relative  to  the  Altar,  with  per- 
mission for  its  publication  in  the  Proceedings  if  it  should  meet  with 
your  approval. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Pollard. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  Esq. 

"  I  have  read  the  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Pollard  on  the  Altar 
secured  by  Mr.  Drake,  and  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The 
question  raised  seems  to  be  that  of  its  date,  and  whether  it  can  be 
given  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  time  of  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Eth-baal, 
King  of  Tyre,  who  was  married  to  Ahab,  King  of  Israel.  This  Eth- 
baal  reigned  about  50  years  after  Hiram.  I  have  no  books  here  to 
fix  that  date,  but  from  memory  it  is  about  950  B.C.  That  is  some- 
where near  the  date  of  the  celebrated  Moabite  stone,  which,  I  think 
may  be  of  the  same  hard  basalt  stone  of  which  the  Altar  seems  to  be. 
A  very  ancient  monument  which  I  found  in  Cyprus  of  the  same  hard 
basalt,  and  which  I  suppose  goes  back  to  nearly  the  same  period, 
also  confirms  the  possibility  (judging  only  by  the  material)  that  the 
Altar  may  go  back  to  as  early  a  date  as  the  9th  century  B.a  But  I 
must  confess  that  looking  to  the  workmanship  of  the  piece,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  by  the  flutes,  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  carry  back  the 
Altar  to  such  an  ancient  date.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  worship 
of  Baal  prevailed  to  a  much  later  date,  and  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Tyre.  Phoenician  settlements  scattered  themselves  everywhere, 
and  wherever  there  was  one,  there  would  be  an  Altar  to  Baal.  It 
would  need  strong  corroborative  evidence  from  ihe  site  in  which  the 
Altar  was  found  to  ascribe  to  it  so  great  an  antiquity,  but  none  can 
deny  the  great  interest  of  the  monument,  as  illustrative  of  the  very 
ancient  worship  of  Baal.  In  a  word,  I  would  regard  Mr.  Pollard's 
hypothesis  as  to  date  interesting,  and  possible,  but  lacking  corrobora- 
tion, and  is  in  no  way  necessarily  correct,  for  the  monument  might 
just  as  well,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  appropriately,  belong  to 
a  much  later  period." 
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The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  ist 
December,  1891,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper  will 
be  read  : — 

P.  LE  Page  Renouf:  "The  Book  of  the  Dead." 
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NOTICES. 

N.B. — Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of 
January  each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year 
are  requested  to  send  the  amount  ^i  is,  at  once  to  the  Treasurer, 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  54,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council.  On  application,  the  proper  nomination  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Only  a  few  complete  sets  of  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Society 
now  remain ;  they  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary, 
W.  Harry  Rylands,  F.S.A.,  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

Members  are  requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they 
may  wish  to  have  made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VIII, 
Parts. 

Members  are  recommended  to  carefully  preserve  their  copies  ol 
the  "  Proceedings,"  as  they  will  not  be  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
Volume  of  "  Transactions,"  and  if  lost  can  only  be  supplied  at  a 
charge  for  each  Part,  or  for  the  Volumes. 
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Mr.  RenoUF  read  some  remarks  preliminary  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  substance  of 
these  remarks  is  to  the  following  effect. 

At  a  time  when  "  book-making "  flourishes  as  it  does,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  hear  of  the  appearance,  either  in  England  or 
America,  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  the  enterprising  author  of  such  a  translation 
should  know  the  Egyptian  language.  By  dint  of  skilful  plagiarisms 
from  existing  translations,  English  and  foreign,  a  man  may  without 
knowing  Greek  compile  a  new  version  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Why  may  not  the  same  process  be  applied  to  the  Book  of  the 
Dead?  By  a  judicious  blending  of  the  versions  of  de  Roug^, 
Pierret,  Dev^ria,  Lef^ure,  Guyesse  and  others  who  might  be 
mentioned,  a  very  plausible  translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
might  be  composed.  The  impudent  jackdaw  of  the  fable  would 
strut  with  borrowed  plumes;  or,  to  take  the  illustration  from 
another  fable,  the  ass  would  go  forth  under  the  cover  of  the  lion's 
skin,  and  impose  upon  all  who  failed  to  discern  the  long  ears 
occasionally  protruding. 

To  all  real  scholars  a  translation  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  task 
which  cannot  possibly  be  executed  until  certain  difficulties  have 
been  overcome,  the  solution  of  which  requires  very  mature  thought 
and  research  extending,  to  say  the  least,  over  very  many  years. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  training  of  the  numerous  young  students  of 
Egyptology  in  France  and  Germany  that  no  attempts  in  this 
direction  have  hitherto  been  made. 

The  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  a  translation  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  arise  partly  from  the  book  itself  and  partly 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge.  And  some  of  these 
difficulties  may  be  summarily  mentioned. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  is  not  a  book  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word ;  it  is  not  a  literary  whole,  with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end ; 
it  is  a  mere  unmethodical  collection  of  religious  compositions 
(chapters),  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the  Hebrew  Psalms. 
No  two  copies  of  the  better  periods  contain  the  same  chapters  or 
follow  the  same  order.  The  text  of  each  chapter  is  in  the  highest 
degree  uncertain,  and  was  already  so  at  a  very  early  date.  The 
various  readings  arise  partly  from  the  differences  of  meaning  attached 
by  the  copyists  to  certain  groups  or  words,  but  in  great  part  from 
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the  gross  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  copyists.  The  restoration 
of  the  text  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  existence  of  several 
successive  stages  of  the  book,  and  it  is  only  with  reference  to  one  of 
these  stages  (extending  from  the  XVIIIth  to  the  XXth  dynasty) 
that  a  critical  apparatus  has  been  provided  in  the  splendid  edition  of 
M.  Naville, 

But  supposing  the  text  to  be  settled,  difficulties  of  another  kind 
beset  the  translator.  The  grammar  is  extremely  simple,  and  the 
vocabulary  is  tolerably  well  made  out  But  what  sense  can  be 
extracted  from  the  text?  A  sentence  may  be  quite  literally  ren- 
dered without  its  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Some 
translators  may  indeed  think  it  an  unnecessary  or  even  a  hopeless 
task  to  look  for  any  sense  in  a  religious  text.  Few  persons  can  read 
a  chapter  in  Dr.  Birch's  translation  without  feeling  convinced  either 
that  such  outrageous  nonsense  could  never  have  been  meant,  or 
that  in  such  a  case  translation  involved  a  very  unnecessary  waste  of 
time. 

Knowledge  of  the  language  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  trans- 
lator, but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one.  Mere  Greek  and 
Latin  will  not  enable  one  to  translate  Aristotle  or  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  or  the  medical  writers,  or  the  lawyers,  or  the  mathemati- 
cians. And  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  as  regards 
philosophy,  theology,  medicine,  law,  or  mathematics.  No  one  is 
capable  of  translating  a  single  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  who 
has  wrong  ideas  about  the  religion  and  mythology  of  Egypt,  and  is 
unable  to  understand  the  numerous  technical  or  mystical  expressions 
which  everywhere  occur.  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  correct 
notions  on  these  subjects  will  finally  come  to  prevail.  Till  then  the 
most  accomplished  Egyptologists  will  differ  in  their  interpretations 
of  these  ancient  texts. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Such  an  introduction  can  only 
be  written  after  the  completion  of  the  translations  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  these  pages. 


W^ffi/)^^* 
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NOTES   ON   SOME   ROYAL  NAMES   AND   FAMILIES. 

Ament ;  Menthuhotep  ;  the  Cartouche  of  the  Ebers  Calendar, 

By  F.  L.  Griffith. 

One  of  the  best-known  tombs  at  Beni-Hasan  is  that  of  Ameni, 
whose  name  is  variously  written  as  Amenemhat,  Ameniemhat,  Ameni, 
and  even  Amen.  The  biographical  inscription  in  the  tomb  is  dated 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  Usertesen  I  (who  had  recently  elevated 
Amenemhat  II  to  co-regency),  and  it  records,  amongst  other  matters, 
that  in  one  of  his  southward  expeditions  Ameni  had  accompanied 
the  eldest  royal  son  Ameni,  after  whose  name  is  the  royal  j  |,  f . 
Last  year  I  was  reading  the  inscription  with  Mr.  Newberry,  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey,  when  he  questioned  whether  this  eldest  king's 
son  was  not  also  an  Amenemhat,  in  fact  the  individual  soon  after 
known  as  Amenemhat  II.  At  the  moment  there  seemed  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  identification,  as  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  the 
presumptive  heir  might  die  without  attaining  the  throne.  But  almost 
immediately  afterwards  I  came  upon  a  striking  confirmation  of  it. 

There  is  a  certain  king  Ameni,  or  Amenu,  generally  placed  in 
the  Xlth  dynasty.  On  the  stela  569  of  the  British  Museum  (Sharpe, 
Inscriptions^  II,  pi.  74;  Birch,  -4.Z.,  1874,  pp.  112-3;  Egyptian  Texts^ 
pp.  21  ff.)  Hathor-sa  says  : — 

"  I  was  beloved  of  my  lord  the  king  Tg  f»^  [J  U  \S\  ^  *^> 

Amenemhat  II,  living  for  ever ;  his  majesty  sent  me,  etc.,  causing 

that  I  should  be  brought  to   (j^^^^i  V  A  T  ^\ '  ^^^  pyramid- 


city  Kherp  of  Amenu,  living  for  ever,  (to  undertake  the  work  on  his 
15  statues  of  hard  stone)." 

The  phrase  "  living  for  ever  "  is  added  only  to  tJie  names  of  kings 
living  at  the  time  the  record  is  made^*  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  Amenu 
was  a  short  name  of  Amenemhat  II. 

It  is  probable  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  same  pyramid  is  re- 
ferred to  on  the  stela  839  {cf  Birch,  A,Z.^  1872,  p.  59),  where  an 

*  In  papyri  dn^  ufa  snb,  dn^  ft  r  ttJ^^,  mad  Jrw  are  written  wherever  they 
are  appropriate,  while  these  formalse  are  of^en  suppressed  in  inscriptions. 
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/^(I^^IIIyA  ^^  mentioned  ("priest  at  the  pyramid 
called  Kherp  of  Ameni "). 

This  apparent  identity  of  the  names  Ameni  and  Amenu  is  very 
interesting.  It  reminds  one  of  a  curious  phenomenon  in  Greek 
and  Coptic  transcriptions  and  equivalents  of  hieroglyphic  names, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  the  demotic 
scholar  J.  J.  Hess,  namely,  that  final  M  corresponds  with  d. 

^I^s  ^  ^"-P^'  ^"^  perhaps  (^"^lijtl]  =  Ax^oiyv  (Egypt. 
Expl.  F.,  Report  of  General  Meetings  1888-9,  p.  16.) 

(l^^(|l|  from  (1      •     is  exactly  the  same  formation  as  Jo  |l(|(l 

from  ^  ^5^>  so  probably  the  Greeks  would  have  rendered  it 
"kfUvu)\y\  and  now  we  seem  to  find  it  already  in  the  Xllth  dynasty 
varying  with  i]^^. 

The  king  Amenemhat  II  being  sometimes  called  Amenu  and 
probably  also  Ameni,  he  is  likely  to  be  identical  with  Usertesen  I's 
heir-apparent  Amenu  The  evidence  all  hangs  together.  The 
addition  of  -^  |,  P,  rare  in  such  cases,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
heir-apparent  Ameni  having  in  the  interval  been  raised  to  the  throne. 

Professor  Gol^nischeff  (^.Z,  1876,  p.  no)  found  the  name  of 
a  king  Ameni  f  \  ^^  (](|  J  S^  I  V  §&  ^^  ^  ^^^^  papyrus  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  "  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  sort  of  panegyric  on  the 
occasion  of  the  defeat  of  the  Aamu."  Possibly  this  Ameni  also  is 
none  other  than  Amenemhat  II,  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  for 
placing  him  elsewhere. 

I  have  just  commenced  studying  the  very  ancient  hieratic  texts 
of  the  Todtenbuch  that  were  written  on  the  now  destroyed  wooden 
coffin  of  Queen  Mentuhotep  fXIth  dynasty).  With  the  exception 
of  some  names  rudely  scratched  on  rocks  at  Aswin  and' elsewhere, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  letter  published  in  Mariette's  Papyri  of  the 
Bulaq  Museum,  they  are  the  earliest  hieratic  writings  known,  and 
are  of  the  highest  importance  both  for  palaeography  and  for  the 
history  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead..  Fortunately  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
made  a  copy  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  his  copy,  which 
he  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  is  generally  legible  without 
difficulty  where  the  writing  was  in  a  good  state  on  the  original. 
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I  now  print  the  full  titles  and  genealogy  of  the  queen  as  they 
were  given  repeatedly  in  the  texts. 

"The  principal  royal  wife,  who  is  united  to  the  beauty  of  the 
white  crown  (of  Upper  Egypt)  Menthuhotep  justified,  begotten  of 
the  governor  of  the  city  and  that^  the  director  of  the  six  great 
houses,  Senb-hena-f  justified,  bom  of  the  rtt  pat  (?)  Sebek-hotep 
justified." 

The  queen's  medicine  chest  from  her  grave  is  at  Berlin,*  but  no 
other  record  of  her  is  known,  nor  can  I  throw  any  further  light  on 
the  exalted  personages  here  named  The  titles  of  Senb-hena-f  t 
were  the  highest  held  by  a  subject;  Sebek-hotep  is  a  rather  un- 
expected name  for  a  woman  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  but  is  of  the  same 
formation  as  Menthu-hotep.     Her  title  is  also  a  very  high  one. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  names  Senb-hna-f  and  Sebek-hotep 
belonged  to  the  Xllth  or  XIII  dynasty,  it  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  be  able  to  fix  approximately  the  age  of  this  Todtenbuch  of  Queen 
Menthuhotep  by  a  fragment  of  another  very  similar  one  which 
Harris  obtained  at  Thebes,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  6636  a.  An  important  name  and  genealogy  occur  upon  it  three 
times  with  variations,  but  are,  unfortunately,  mutilated  in  each  case : 
the  fragments  combined  give : — 


^  T  A^Mwv\  O    lll<^I>  Jul     A    ^ 


*  Wiedemann,  Geschichte^  p.  229;  the  other  references  in  Wiedemann, 
pp.  229  and  223  are  unfortunately  wrong,  the  names  being  destroyed  on  both 
the  monuments  B.M.  578  and  L.D.  II,  149  a. 

t  Sometimes  spelled      I      D  0  0    and      I      J    c^:£=3  fi 

These  variants  present  no  difficulties. 
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"The  prince,  seal-bearer  of  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  eldest 
royal  son,  great  officer  of  troops,  Hru-nefer,*  justified,  begotten  of 
the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Menthuhotep,  deceased  (?) 
bom  of  the  principal  royal  wife  Shert  (?)-sat." 

I  cannot  decipher  the  name  of  this  new  queen.  The  king  Menthu- 
hotep being  entitled  not  ^^ ,  but  ^f^^y  as  if  no  prenomen  existed, 
should  be  the  first  of  the  name,  a  Menthuhotep  I,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  Xlth  dynasty  does  not  pei  mit  us  to  say  more.    1         ^^  rk 

does  not  necessarily  mean  "  heir  to  the  throne " :  in  this  case  the 
king  his  father  had  perhaps  predeceased  him,  but  the  signs  after 
the  cartouche  are  uncertain. 


In  Vol.  XIII,  p.  598,  of  the  Proceedings,  Dr.  Eisenlohr  mentions 
that  Dr.  Ebers  "with  Professor  Erman  continues  what  I  (Eisenlohr) 
consider  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  royal  name  in  the  calendar 
of  Papyrus  Ebers,  and  reads  the  third  sign  of  the  cartouche  \J  \  ka 
in  order  to  find  the  name  of  Amenophis  I,  while  U,  which  occurs 
more  than  fifty  times  in  the  papjrrus,  has  never  that  form." 

The  reading  of  the  Ebers  cartouche  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  Egyptian  decipherment.  When  that  is  once  settled, 
chronologists  and  astronomers  will  have  gained  another  fixed  point 
from  which  they  can  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  calendrical  equa- 
tions :  ultimately  a  flood  of  light  on  the  calendar  and  chronology 
of  the  Egyptians  must  result.  The  age  of  the  Papyrus  Ebers  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  students  of  Egyptian  palaeography. 

For  these  reasons,  having  decided  views  about  the  reading,  I 
cannot  allow  a  doubt  to  be  expressed  in  any  quarter  without  doing 
my  best  to  remove  it,  or  at  least  to  reassure  other  people.     I  have 

not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  cartouche  is  of  [  O  V^  (_  t  M> 

Amen-hotep  I.     My  faith  is  founded  on  too  many  documents  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  shaken  by  any  expression  of  opinion. 

There  have  been  several  solutions  proposed  at  different  times, 
two  of  them  identifying  the  cartouche  with  the  names  of  kings 
already  known.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  1873,  when  he  first  saw 

the  great  roll.  Professor  Ebers  read  fo  V=^  LJ  M»  ^^^  afterwards 


•  The  nefer  is  not  quite  certain. 
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withdrew  that  view   in  favour  of  Goodwin's  f  0  r^ fl  ^^  ] .    In 

1885  J.  Krall  also  read  [o  \^  LJ  I      with   confidence,   but  his 


argument  was  vitiated  by  supposing  that  it  was  written  long  subse- 
quently to  the  time  of  Amenhotep  I,  in  one  of  the  latest  periods  of 
hieratic  writing,  under  the  Ptolemies.     F.  Chabas,  on  the  other 


hand,  in  1877,*  read   ToC^LJl    ,  which  might  apply  to  more 


than  one  king  of  the  old  kingdom. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  my  belief  in  the  reading  which 
Professor  Erman  has  revived  amongst  Egyptologists  with  so  much 
good  argument. 

Mr.  Petrie's  Kahi^n  papyri  arrived  in  England  in  1889,  and  I  at 
once  set  to  work  sorting  and  deciphering  them.  A  medical  papyrus 
led  me  to  examine  the  Ebers ;  the  date  in  the  calendar  was  the  very 
image,  in  general  appearance,  of  those  in  the  Kahiin  papyri.  The 
date  was  therefore  written  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.    But 

who  was  the  king?    I  read  [o^,^ '^LJ*  1»  ^'^^  fo  \^  \    \  1 1 

immediately  came  to  mind  as  having  a  singular  resemblance  to 
it.     I  could  not  then  believe  that  the  second  sign  in  the  hieratic 


was  a  genuine  form  of  V=^,  nor  accept  a  king  f  0/» fl^J  I 


I  conjectured  that  a  scribe  under  [g  V=^t I  N»^  accustomed 

to  the  new  style  of  writing,  was  imitating  the  old  style  for  his 
important  book,  and  had  carelessly  written  a  /»— fl  instead  of  V=^. 
It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  a  year  afterwards  I  read 
Professor  Erman's  masterly  section  on  palaeography  in  the  second 
volume  of  i^at  Papyrus  Westcar^  and  realized  that  the  great  change 
of  style  in  writing  must  have  taken  place  after  the  Ebers  papyrus 
was  written,  between  Amenhotep  I  and  Thothmes  III,  so  that  the 
"Middle  Kingdom"  style  was  continued  well  into  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty.  His  discussion  of  the  cartouche  in  question  confirmed  my 
faith  in  the  date,  and  even  showed  a  probability  of  the  supposed 
,^ £1  being  a  genuine  V=^.      Still  no  cursive  form  of  the  latter 

*  In  the  Mimoires  prisentis  h  VAcacUmie  d^ Inscriptions  par  divers  savants^ 
I  S^r.,  Tom.  I,  1878,  p.  in  ff. 

t  A  TP  follows  the  cartouche,  proving  that  the  king  named  in  it  was  still 
alive  and  reigning. 
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siga  was  forthcoming:  some  examples  quoted  from  uncial  writing 
showed  exact  correspondence,  except  that  there  was  always  a  certain 
upward  stroke  from  the  hand  which  was  entirely  absent  from  the 
sign  in  the  cartouche.     The  question  was  reduced  to  this :  can  the 

upward  y  ^^  '^^  hand  ever  be  entirely  suppressed  or  indicated  only 

by  an  angulated  downward  stroke  ?  Erman  showed  that  it  probably 
had  been  so:  now  at  length  I  can  point  to  examples  in  the 
Xlth  dynasty  furnished  by  the  Todtenbuch  of  Queen  Menthuhotep, 

where  X^  occurs  written  |,  with  the  downward  stroke  extra- 
ordinarily long  and  square,  but  without  any  upward  stroke  from  the 
hand. 

This  settles  W^,  the  only  difficulty  that  I  could  see. 

I  have  not  yet  dealt  with  Professor  Eisenlohr's  objection  to  the 
U  I .  It  is  noteworthy  that  Chabas  found  no  difficulty  in  it,  though 
as  was  natural,  he  stumbled  at  the  W^,  and  could  not  believe 
in  ^  /I.  The  form  of  LT I  is  not  common ;  I  could  indeed  quote 
several  complete  parallels,  at  any  rate  from  Kahfin,  but  would  these 
satisfy  Professor  Eisenlohr,  who  appears  to  desire  an  instance  from 
the  Ebers  itself?  Alas,  this  precious  scrap  of  13  lines — a  few  signs 
in  each — which  forms  the  calendar,  is  all  we  possess  of  cursive 
hieratic  from  the  last  stage  of  the  early  style,  and  even  here  are 
many  uncial  forms.  What  good  are  50  uncial  \y^  when  we  want 
the  cursive?  or  who  can  see  even  the  most  remote  resemblance 

between  the  cursive  ^^^^  in  1.  12  and  the  uncial  in  1.  2  of  the 

same  calendar?  The  \J  occurs  only  twice  more  in  the  calendar, 
both  times  in  its  square  uncial  form:  the  other  48  instances  to 
which  Professor  Eisenlohr  refers  must  be  taken  from  the  noble 
uncial  writing  of  the  recto^  and  are  surely  even  less  to  the  point. 
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NOTES  DE  PHILOLOGIE  6GYPTIENNE. 

Par  Karl  Piehl. 

{Suite.)* 

53.  Un  nom  ptol^maique  de  la  Basse  6gypte ;  54.  Le  canal  du 
nome  H^Iiopolitain ;  55.  K/w0«  et  Mai0c;  56.  L'^quivalent  hi^ro- 
glyphique  du  copte  pH'f";  57.  Quelques  observations  sur  le  sens  du 
pronom  ind^fini  ffi ;  58.  Passage  des  textes,  relatifs  au  my  the  d'Horus 
d'Edfou;  59.  Remarque  sur  la  nouvelle  th^se  de  M.  Maspero, 
concemant   T^criture,   dite  ptol^maique  ou  des  basses   ^poques ; 


53.  Le  nom  de  la  Basse  6gypte,  tel  que  nous  le  donne  la  liste 
G^ographique  du  Sanctuaire  d'Edfou,  selon  Brugsch  et  M.  J.  de 

RouG^,  se  lit  jjg^  ^ .     M.  E.  von  Bergmann  t  propose  ici  la 

lecture  C  w^  ^^i  en  s'appuyant  sur  la  donnde,  fournie  par  un 
estampage  qu'il  a  pris  du  monument  en  question. 

Pendant  ma  derni^re  visite  k  Edfou,  en  1888,  j'ai  voulu  verifier  le 
passage  sus-mentionn^,  et  notre  Eminent  confrere,  M.  Ch.  Wilbour 
se  trouvant  ^galement  au  grand  temple  d'Edfou,  j'ai  sollicit^  son 
concours  pour  ce  meme  but  Nous  sommes,  tous  les  deux,  arrives 
au  m^me  r^sultat,  k  savoir  que  le  signe  douteux  est  bien  ?  et,  par 

consequent,  le  nom  de  la  Basse  6gypte  doit  se  lire  1^  ^ . 

54.  Dans  nion  Dictionnaire  du  Papyrus  Harris  N',  i,  {  j'ai  dmis 

Topinion   que  le  nom  ^A^  /vvwa  du  canal  du   nome 

H^liopolitain  devrait  se  lire  mdti^  meii,  en  cela  m'^cartant  de 
Tacception,  soutenue  par  Brugsch,  selon  laquelle  le  dit  groupe  se 
lirait  dti,  Actuellement,  je  crois  pouvoir  garantir  Texactitude  de 
ma  thfese  d'il  y  a  dix  ans. 

•  Continued  from  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIII,  p.  575. 

t  Hierogiyphische  Inschriften^  page  16. 

X  PlEllL,  Dictumnaire  du  Papyrus  Harris^  No.  I,  page  39. 
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A  Dend^ra,*  le  nom  de  ce  canal  s'^crit,  entre  autre,  /"^  1Nv 
AA^/v>A  f      ,  ce  qui  est  par  rapport  k  t\    i^awna  ce  que 

grace  aux  variantes  ^v  Y  ^  >  2  y  r^_,»  Q"^  ^^^^^  ^^^  connaissons, 
se  lisant  n^cessairement  mehdt^X  il  faut  ^videmment  transcrire  mett 
le  groupe  /"^  ^^  a/ww  Z''^.  D'ailleurs,  nous  ne  poss^dons  pas 
de  preuves  en  faveur  d'une  Equation  /"^  =  a. 

La  valeur  (wi),  me  du  signe  ^'''^  r^sulte  d'une  transcription 

inexacte  du  signe  hi^ratique  qui  commun^ment  se  transcrit  par 
•*^=*-.  Voilk  done  une  nouvelle  preuve  en  faveur  de  Futility  de 
transcrire  en  hi^ratique  pour  r^soudre  des  questions,  relatives  au 
syllabaire  hi^roglyphique. 

55.  Les  noms  Kpw(f>i,  Miv<f>t  que  nous  a  conserves  H^rodote§ 
comme  designations  des  deux  montagnes  d'oii  sortaient  les  sources 
du  Nil,  et  cons^quemment  aussi  des  deux  sources,  elles-m^mes, 
ont  donn^  mati^re  k  diverses  hypotheses,  quant  aux  expressions 
^gyptiennes  qui  auraient  provoqu^  les  dites  transcriptions  grecques. 
M.  Lauth,  qui  depuis  longtemps  est  connu  comme  fort  verse  dans 
toutes  les  questions,  relatives  aux  liaisons  des  Grecs  avec  T^gypte, 

d6}k  il  a  26  ans,||   a  propose  de  rapprocher  Kpw<pt  de  U 

§ ^^^  i^t'^^"'  "le  tourbillon  du   Nil").     "Quant  k  M-cD0i," 


*  Mariette,  Dendirah^  IV,  pi.  XXXV,  ligne  5.  Voir  aussi  Brugsch  dans 
la  Zeiischn'ft,  1881,  page  80. 

t  Le  Page  Renouf  dans  les  Transactions ^  II,  page  304,  note  1. 

J  Voir  PiEHL  dans  le  Recueil  de  Vieweg^  II,  page  31.  M.  Maspero,  centre 
lequel  nous  nous  sommes  prononc^  en  cet  endroit,  concemant  la  lecture  a  merhat 

ten  qu'il  a  soutenue  pour  Texpression    H   J^  v    ^  <lc  la  st^le  C  170  du 

Louvre,  plus  tard  {"Etudes  igyptunnes  I,  page  128,  note  2)  a  adopts  notre  avis, 
bien  entendu  sans  nous  dter. 

§  H^rodote,  Livre  II,  chapitre  28  :  (7vcu  8vo  5pca  Ic  ^l,^  rh.^  icopv^aQ  awriy/dva^ 
fitra^i)  ^VTtvTiQ  rf  roKioc  Kiifuva  rijQ  Oc/BotSoc  Koi  *£Ac^avrcvf;c,  ovvofiara  S^ 
tlvcu  roXoi  bpitri  rt^  fdv  Kpa»0c  rf  8^  Mw^i*  rduQ  utv  81)  m^dc  rov  NctXov  iovvoQ 
dfivffaovQ  Ik  rov  futrov  rdv  6pkw  rovrwv  pittv,  ic.r.A. 

II  L€s  Zodiaques  de  DeruUrah,  page  32. 
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dit-il,  "la  valeur  m  pour  le  bassin  T=r  est  constat^e,  et  le  groupe 

Hapi  9  0    ^vww,  YS    ^y  est  suivi  constamment  du  bassin  qui 

]X)uvait,  dans  la  lecture,  prdc^der  le  mot  Hapi."    Cette  opinion, 
eraise  par  M.  Lauth,  a  ^t^  modifi^e  par  M.  Maspero,  selon  lequel 

[p*  ^^'fiy   "son   tourbillon,"  ^quivaudrait  k  K^a)0t,   et 

'wvw  m»3/f,  "ses  eaUX,"  ^  Ma;0*.* 

Pour  r^soudre  un  problbme,  comme  celui  qui  nous  occupe,  il  est 
n^essaire  de  satisfaire  k  plusieurs  exigences.  D'abord,  il  faut  que 
les  expressions,  choisies  comme  point  de  depart  du  d^veloppement 
parcouru,  soient  non  seulement  ^gyptiennes  de  forme,  mais  encore 
que  leur  sens  convienne  tout-k-fait  au  cas  qui  se  discute.  Ce  point 
^tabli,  on  ne  doit  pas  oublier  que  des  expressions  ^gyptiennes, 
prononc^es  par  un  Grec,  n'ont  eu  que  bien  peu  de  chance  de  rester 
intactes,  t^moin  plusieurs  mots  ^gyptiens  pour  lesquels  nous  pouvons 
avec  certitude  relever  les  formes  gr^cis^es.t  Maintenant,  je  ne 
crois  pas  que  les  explications,  foumies  par  mes  devanciers,  satis- 
fassent  k  ces  exigences.  C'est  d'ailleurs  k  d'autres  de  decider,  si 
Texplication  que  je  propose  ici,  a  plus  de  fondement. 

Je  pense  que  I'expression  ^gyptienne  qui  a  donn^  naissance  k 

K/>a;0<  et  Ma)0<,  a  dd  avoir  la  forme  suivante:  czn  czrn  ^/vwv^ , 

^Z>         U         Li  A/WWA 

"les  deux  tourbillons  de  Teau  (=  le  Nil),"  ce  que  je  crois  pouvoir 


•  Maspero  dans  les  AnnaUs  de  la  faculU  de  Bordeaux^  II,  No.  i.  Cet 
ouvrage  n'est  pas  dans  ma  biblioth^que.  Je  le  cite  d'apr^s  Wiedemann, 
Herodots  xweites  BucA,  page  116.  Ce  dernier  livre  m^rite  d'etre  sev^rement 
jug^,  comme  il  abonde  en  assertions  mal  fondles  ou  purement  fausses,  et  qu'il  a 
^te  compost  k  Tadresse  surtout  de  personnes  sans  competence  dans  des  questions, 
relatives  k  T^gyptologie. 

t  Par  exemple,  x^/*+«  (If^.,  II,  69),  iripwfuc  {t'd.,  II,  143).  Chaque 
Egyptologue  de  profession  sait,  que  I'un  ^uivaut  k  ^  l|  \  «S3>- ,  Tautre  k 
^.  ^^  ^^^  'j^  A  .  M.  Wiedemann  a  une  autre  opinion.  Au  sujet  de 
Xa/i+«*>  il  dit  {loc,  aV.,  page  300) :  "  Mit  x<V*+«i  l^at  das  Wort  (J^  p  )[  ^^sxa^) 
Nichts  zu  thun,  ebensowenig  wie  die  Etymologie  von  mesl^u  =  emsu^  *  das  aus 
dem  Ei  hervorgehende  Thier'  berechtigt  erscheint"  Quant  au  mot  «-cpc#/itc,  le 
m6me  auteur  (loc,  cil,,  pages  509,  510)  se  prononce  ainsi :  "  schon  Jablonski  hat 
gesehen,  dass  die  Bedeutung   'der  Mench*  zu  Herodots  Uebersetzung  koXoq 

KdyaJ^dg  nicht  passt ; Am  ehesten  ist  wohl  an  ein  agyptisches  pa  renid  '  der 

Erhabene  *  zu  denken."    VoiU  bien  des  erreurs  dans  bien  peu  de  mots  ! 
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transcrire  de  la  sorte:  qroti  mdu*  Si  Ton  tient  compte  du  fait, 
que  le  ^,  >^»  ^gyptien  tr^s  souvent  a  la  valeur  de  la  demi-voyelle  w 
ou  de  la  consonne/,t  on  n*est  peul-etre  pas  trop  hardi,  en  supposant 
que  Texpression  ^gyptienne  qui  nous  occupe,  ait  pu  sonner  groii 
mofe  (ou  quelque  chose  de  pareil)  k  Toreille  d'H^rodote.  Le  e  vague, 
que  je  presume  k  mofe^  proviendrait  de  Thabitude  qu'ont  en  g^ndral 
des  Strangers,  observant  une  langue  quails  ne  connaissent  pas,  de 
vouloir  prononcer  les  mots  k  consonnes  finales  de  cette  langue  par 
Taddition  d'une  voyelle  vague.  C'est  Ik  une  experience  que  j'ai  faite, 
moi-meme,  en  commen9ant  TAude  de  l*arabe  vulgaire  d'jfegypte. 
De  qroti  tnofe^  on  en  vient  facilement  k  K/><^<  Ma)0i,  par  Passimi- 
lation  du  /  avec  le  /  De  pareilles  assimilations  n'offrent  rien 
d'insolite  k  quiconque  connait  la  mani^re  dont  se  changent  les  mots, 
surtout  en  passant  d'une  langue  k  une  autre. 

Ce  qui  d'ailleurs  a  determine  Poreille  d'H^rodote  d'entendre  qrofi 
mofi  ou  k  peu  pr^s,  a  ^t^  la  circonstance,  que  notre  auteur  a  m^ 
sinterpr^te  cette  expression  dans  le  sens,  qu'il  a  cru  que  les  deux 
mots  se  balancaient  quant  k  leur  terrain  de  signification.  Cela  Ta 
port^  k  sentir  comme  tout-k-fait  naturel,  que  la  forme  ext^rieure  de 
Tun  ressemblat  de  tr^  prbs  k  celle  de  I'autre.  En  d'autres  termes, 
r^gyptien,  en  disant  kroti-mowe,  entendait  par  Ik  les  deux  tourhillons 
ET  le  fleuve.  Pour  H^rodote  Krofi-Mofi  d^signait  simplement  "  les 
deux  tourbillons,"  celui  dit  Krofi^  et  celui  dit  Mofi, 

Quel  que  soit  le  sort  de  mon  explication,  je  crois,  dbs  k  present, 
pouvoir  affirmer — sans  grand  risque  de  me  voir  r^futer — qu'elle  est 
plus  conforme  aux  lois  linguistiques  que  celles  de  mes  devanciers. 

56,  Le  radical  copte  pH'f"  qui  entre  dans  les  locutions 
JtHUA-ipa-f   "de  la  sorte,*'    JULcl>pH'f,    KA.T*A.    4)pH'f    "de 

mani^re  que,"  etc.,  n'a  pas  k  ma  connaissance  ^t^  identifi^  avec  le 
mot  hi^roglyphique  qui  en  est  prototype.     Je  pense  que  nous  avons 

k  chercher  ce  dernier  dans  le  groupe,  bien  frequent  <ci:>  ^  ^"j^. 

•  Le  groupe  ^  se  lit  -|^  [](]  ^  ^,  -|^  ^.  Le  Page  Renouf 
dans  la  Zeitschrift,  1867,  page  32.     Cfr,  le  copte  JtHOOT,  JULtJOOT. 

t  In  spaten  verwilderten  (?)  texten  des  mittelagyptischen  und  obenigyptischen 
dialects  werden  die  labialen  fricativen  £.,  Cf  und  OT  oft  unterschiedslos 
gebraucht.     Stern,  Koptische  Gratnmatik^  page  27. 
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En  faveur  de  ce  rapprochement  parle  d6}k  la  ressemblance  de 

son  qu'il  y  a  entre  pH'f"  et  <z>^    y^  .     Mais  nous  avons  de 

plus  fortes  raisons  k  all^guer.  Prenons  au  hasard  quelques  exeraples, 
tir^s  de  nos  collections  lexicographiques : 

nom  soit  solide  d  ia  maniire  de  celui  de  Tmu  k  Hdliopolis."* 

"Solide  et  vivant  soit  dans  ITiorizon  le  principal  r^citateur  Peti- 
amenAp,  d  Vinstar  du  nom  dlsis  de  la  ville  de  Neter.  Solide  et 
vivant  soit  dans  Thorizon  Petiamenap,  de  m^me  qu'^temellement." 

"  Que  son  nom  soit  ^tabli,  de  la  m^me  manikre  que  les  v6tres."t 

Dans  ces  exemples  et  des  exemples  analogues,  fi  y^  (litt, :  "comme 
est  solide")  griceau  groupe  yt,  var.     tk     ^  ,  qui  pr^cfede,  bientot 

a  eu  ^  peu  pr^s  le  sens  du  2  simple,  ^  plus  forte  raison  que  Ton 
pouvait  employer  2  seul  avec  le  meme  effet.  Ainsi  I'exemple  a 
aurait  fort  bien  pu  se  lire :    A  i)  y^  T^  R  """"^  ^rrr-rr  ^ '  ^'^" 

Le  copte  nous  fournit  des  exemples,  oil  deux  pK'f"  se  mani- 
festent  k  la  fois,  de  m6me  que,  pour  les  passages  que  nous  venons 
d'emprunter  k  la  litt^rature  hi^roglyphique,  nous  rencontrons  par 

deux  fois  le  groupe  <cz>^    ^    et  varr.    En  voici  une  bonne 

*  Champollion,  Notices^  I,  page  882. 

t  DiJMiCHEN,  Historische  Inschri/ien,  II,  36.  Le  mime  texte  renferme  une 
demi-douzaine  d'exemples,  bfttis  sur  le  in6me  module  que  celui,  communique  en 
haut. 

X  Lepsius,  DenkmdUr,  III,  246  r.      Vers  les  basses  ^poques,  I'expression 

Y  {]  V\  -Tf  «/wws  -j-  un  nom  de  dieu,  devient  fort  usit^e.     Voir  par 

exemple,  le  ritual  hi^ratique,  public  par  Birch  {Proceedings,  VII,  June)  d'apr^s 
le  manuscrit  No.  10,111  du  British  Museum. 
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preuve:    iUL4>pKi"    VA-p    6X6    ^It     ^.2^i..MJl.    CBli^MLO^ 

XKpoT    uA-ipK-f    on    ^6n    u5cc    c6nA.a3rt»XKponr.* 

Evidemment  ici,  Tacception  originaire  du  mot  pH'f"  a  compl^tement 
c6d6  k  la  nouvelle,  engendr^e  par  le  changement  qui,  k  cet  ^gard, 
s'est  produit  dans  Timagination  populaire.  Uintroduction  de  I'article 
dans  le  mot  JUL^pH'f'i   par  rapport  k  la  forme   hi^roglyphique 

9    V     y^  ,  n'offre  pas  plus  d'anomalie,  que  Tinsertion  de  la  lettre 

T*  dans  le  copte  Itoe,  qui  derive  de  Fancien  ^( 


57.  En  feuilletant  Touvrage,  fort  int^ressant,  que  vient  de  publier 
BrugschJ  sur  la  stMe  d^couverte  par  M.  Wilbour  k  Tile  de  Sehel, 

j'ai  rencontr^  le  passage  de  texte  suivant :  y  '^'^^^       I  { 


^  ^  ' qui  selon  Brugsch  signifierait :  "  um  zu  machen  Opfer 

I    D  '*C37  ^ 

an  alien  Dingen  guten  fur  seinen  Vater  Osiris  den  grossen  Gott, 
Herrn  des  Abaton,  und  seine  Mutter  Isis,  die  Lebenspenderin, 
Herrin  von  Phila,  am  Anfang  jeder  Dekader% 

La  partie  en  italique  de  cette  traduction,   qui  correspond   k 
Texpression  que  voici  ^  ?;  ,] ,  ^^  X.^^\.^  hi^roglyphique,  m'a  donn^ 


k  refl^chir.  A  dire  nettement  mon  opinion,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  ce 
point  de  la  traduction  de  Brugsch  soit  exact.     De  meme  pour  le 

passage  de  texte  suivant:  |  p|  /  \ -*=2>"  ¥ -^  j(»  ^^  ^^  grand 
savant  a  rendu  de  la  sorte  *' Am  Anfang  der  Woche  ohne  zu  machen 
Fehl."|| 

Un  troisifeme  passage  de  texte,  ^galement  emprunt^  k  Touvrage 
sus-mentionn^,  a  la  teneur  suivante:  ®  "^^37,  selon  Brugsch: 
"Am  Anfang  jeder  lo-tagigen  Woche." 

*  Epttres  aux  Corinth.^  I,  15,  22,  cit^  dans  Stern,  Koptische  Grammatiky 
page  403. 

t  Brugsch,  Wdrterbtuhy  III,  page  1148. 

J  DU  biblischen  siebenjahre  der  Hungersnoth, 

§  Loc,  cU.,  page  76. 

II.  Ibid,^  page  84.  Tant  le  texte  d'ou  a  k\k  tirfe  cette  citation  que  celui, 
mentionn^  ant^rieurement,  sont  connus  depuis  longtemps  dans  la  science. 
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Dans  tous  ces  exemples,  je  voudrais  diminer  les  mots  "am 
Anfang."  Les  points  douteux,  selon  moi,  devraient  done  se  rendre 
tout  simplement  "chaque  semaine,"  "toutes  les  semaines,  sans 
cesse,"  "toutes  les  semaines." 

L'emploi  pl^nastique  de  ^37  dans  deux  de  ces  exemples  n'ofFre 
pas  plus  d'irr^gularit^,  que  celui  du  m^me  mot  dans  Texpression 

suivante:  O  ^\   "tous  les  ans."* 

D'ailleurs,  Brugsch,  lui-m^me,  dans  un  travail  ant^rieur,t  se 
montre  partisan  de  I'acception  qu'ici  nous  croyons  devoir  soutenir, 
circonstance  qui  notablement  appuie  notre  raisonnement.  Void 
quelques  exemples  de  nature  k  corroborer  particuli^rement  le  sens 

**chaque"  que  nous  attribuons  au  groupe    |    ^    |   J^  ^^  d'expres- 
sions  analogues : 

^Of^f^  "Jahressteuer."J 

"  connaitre  les  fi§tes  de  chaque  saison,  k  I'occasion  desquelles  cette 
d^esse  se  manifeste,  pendant  Tann^e  enti^e."§ 

moissonn^es  pour  le  bien  du  d^pot,  chaque  ann^  sans  cesse/'|| 

Osiris  est  dit:  (fi  P^  ®  (T^  J^  ^(T^iml 
**  etre  n^  chaque  an,  manger  (?)  les  6coulements  des  membres."1I 

A  c6t6  de  ces  exemples,  oh  Texplication  "chaque"  de  ®  est 
incontestable,  nous  en  pourrions  citer  un  bien  grand  nombre,  pour 
lesquels  la  traduction  "au  d^but  de,"  "au  commencement  de" 

•  PiEHL  dans  le  Recueil  de  Viewtg^  II,  page  123. 

t  Hurojifyphiscke  Grammatikj  page  25  :  ~*  j  ^,  tep-rmpi-t,  "jedes  Jahr," 
jahrUch,  ®  ^,  tep  {sesu)  10,  "jede  Dekade." 

X  Brugsch,  Die  AegypiologU^  page  274. 

§  Mariette,  DeruUrah^  I,  62,  f. 

U  Mariette,  ilnd,,  I,  18,  8.  La  moisson  ne  se  feisant  pas  au  d^but  de 
Tann^,  ®  1  ^  ^  de  ce  passage  ne  peut  significr  "  au  d^but  de  Tannic." 

If  Von  Bergmann,  Hieroglypkuche  Insckriften^  pi.  VII.  Cfr.  Brugsch, 
Worierbtuh^  V,  page  220:  "seine  alljahrliche  Gkburt  haftet  an  den  flussigen 
Materiendes  Leibes." 
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donnerait  un  sens  parfaitement  intelligible.  C'est  que  ce  qui  peut 
arriver  chaque  an^  peut  aussi  se  passer  au  commencement  de  Vann^e^ 
selon  la  rfegle  logique :  Ce  qui  s'applique  au  tout,  s'en  applique  de 
mdme  aux  difT^rentes  parties.  Suivant  cette  observation,  la  traduc- 
tion* "der  Anfang  der  Jahreszeiten,"  de  I'expression  I 
{  '  \y^'  W  1"^®  f  ^  "Fest  eines  Jahreszeitenanfangs  "^ 
se  remplace  trfes  \  propos  par  celle  de  "les  f§tes  de  chaque  saison,"ce 
qui  n'exclut  point  la  possibility  de  traduire          par  "  Anfangsfest"  t 

Mon  but,  par  ces  remarques,  a  ^t^  d'attirer  I'attention  de  notre 
raattre  k  tous,  Brugsch,  sur  une  question  que,  mieux  que  personne, 
il  est  sans  doute  en  mesure  de  r^soudre,  question  qui  est  de  la 
demifere  importance  pour  Fentente  exacte  de  plusieurs  points  de  la 
chronologie  et  du  calendier  ^gyptiens,  disciplines  pour  lesquelles  le 
grand  savant  allemand  a  trouv^  plus  d'une  pierre  de  construction 
pr^cieuse.t 

58.  Le  nom  de  la  ville  d'Oxyrrhynchos,  mentionn^  k  la  Planche 

XV,  ligne  7,  des  Textes^  relatifs  au  Mythe  d^Horus,  qu'a  public 

M.  Naville,  est  quelque  peu  indistinct  dans  cette  derni^re  Edition. 

cm  1^  S 
M.  Maspero  §  a  cm  devoir  r^tablir  et  lire  <z>         ,  lecture  que 

^^^        cn  '9^9 
M.  Le  Page  Renouf||  a  propose  de  remplacer  par  <rr>  9       x  . 

Ayant,  moi-m^me,  vdrifi^'et  corrig^H  la  copie  Naville  sur  Toriginal 
d'Edfou,  je  puis  constater  la  parfaite  exactitude  'de  cette  demi^re 
lecture,  qui  d'ailleurs  se  rencontre  autre  partk  Edfou.**  Ma  lecture 
du  dit  mot  fut  celle<i:  ^  0 10  ^       .         ^g.^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

restitution  5 '«^«        ^'^ 


•  Brugsch,  Die  Aej^ptohgie,  page  358. 

t  Brugsch,  ilnd.,  page  356. 

X  Voir  un  article  de  M.  E.  de  Roug^  [Zei/sckriftj  1865,  page  73  et  suiv.), 
qui  contient  plusieurs  assertions  d*accord  avec  celles  que,  ^nonc^s  par  Brugsch, 
nous  avons  t&ch6  de  combattre  en  haut. 

§  Proceeding,  XIII,  page  30a 

I!  Proceedings,  XIII,  page  316. 

5  II  faut  dire  que,  vu  les  soins  que  M.  Naville  a  d^pens^  sur  son  ouvrage, 
le  nombre  des  cas  oh  j'ai  cm  devoir  y  apporter  des  corrections,  est  fort  restreint. 

*•  C/r.  Brugsch,  Die  Sage  der  gefliigtlten  Sonnetischeibe,  page  20 ;  et 
Dictionnaire  Giographique,  pages  314,  458. 
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A  cette  occasion,  je  prends  la  liberty  de  relever  un  autre  point — 
celui-lk  plus  essentiel — oh  je  m'^carte  de  Tacception  que  soutient 
M.  Maspero  dans  Tarticle  sus-mentionn^.     C'est  concernant  le  sens 

de  Texpression  i"^^^  du  texte  qui  nous  occupe.    Brugsch* 


AfiAAA/^  /VSrVi/VV 


Fa  rendue  par  "  von  diesem  Tage  an  "  (d  partir  de  cejour),  tandisque 
r^gyptologue  fran^is  propose  de  la  traduire  par  "jusqu'^  ce  jour." 
Mais  cette  demifere  traduction  offre  un  sens  tout-k-fait  illogique,  ce 
qui  ne  peut  ^tre  reproch^  k  celle  de  T^minent  Egyptologue  qui  a  le 
premier  interpret^  les  longues  inscriptions,  relatives  aux  campagnes 
d'Horus.  Ou  que  dit-on  de  TopportunitE  logique  de  "jusqu'i  ce 
jour"  dans  les  paroles  suivantes,  emprunt^es  k  la  traduction  de 
M.  Maspero  :t  "Thot  dit  k  Ra:  *Soit-il  appelE  celui  des  douches 
orageuses  k  cause  de  cela,  jusqu'k  ce  jour  I     Et  puisque  Harhouditi  % 

a  livrE  bataille  avec  le  maudit en  cette  place,  soit  dite  cette 

place  Oxynynchos  jusqu'k  ce  jour.'" 

Une  excellente  preu ve  en  faveur  de  la  signification  "  k  partir  de 
ce  jour  "  que,  k  Texemple  de  Brugsch,  nous  voulons  conf(^rer  k  la 

locution  ^**^^»i  des  dites  textes  d'Edfou,  a  la  teneur  que  voici : 

complete  est  de  40  coudEes,  k  partir  de  son  sommet  jusqu'k  ses 
pieds."§ 

Par  cela,  nous  ne  nions  aucunement,  que  i*^^^  i  ne  d^signe 
parfois  "jusqu'k,"  signification  que  Brugsch,  il  y  a  longtemps,  a 
consignee  dans  son  Dictionnaire  ||  et  sa  Grammaire.1T  UEgyptien 
a  d'ailleurs  un  autre  mot,  I^^^>  Q"^  s'emploie  dans  les  deux 
sens,  presque  opposes,  **^  partir  de,"  **jusqu'k" 

*  Die  SagCy  etc,  passim. 

t  Proceedings,  XIII,  page  301. 

t  En  iaveiur  de  la  lecture  Be^utet  du  mot   <=^>   parle,  entre  autre,  cette 

phrase  4  allitfeition:     11055^^^     lin^J^I^/] 

(olvf?  JUr®  '  DuMICHEN,  Tempel-Inschriften,  I,  XLVII. 

§  PiEHL,  Inscfiptums  HUroglyphiques,     Nouvelle  S^rie.      PL  XCV,  ligne  4. 

II  Brugsch,  Wbrterbuch,  III,  page  859. 

t  Brugsch,  HUroglyphiche  Grammatik,  page  90. 
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C*est  k  des  lois  psychologiques  que  sont  diies  cette  particularity 
et  d'autres  de  la  m^me  esp^e,  dont  surtout  les  langues  indo- 
europ^ennes  pourraient  nous  fournir  des  specimens  instnictifs.  Mais 
I'espace,  dont  ici  nous  pouvons  disposer,  ne  nous  permet  pas 
d'entrer  dans  des  considerations  circonstancides  sur  cette  mati^re, 
tr^s  int^ressante. 

59.  Je  lis  dans  les  Proceedings*  les  paroles  suivantes :  "Les 
variantes  ptoldmaiques  ne  sont  pas  souvent,  comme  on  le  croit 
d'ordinaire,  de  pures  fantaisies  des  scribes  et  des  graveurs ;  elles  ont 
€t^  d^termin^es  presque  toujours,  au  moins  dans  les  premiers  temps, 
par  la  valeur  vocalique  des  signes  qu'elles  employaient.  .  .  .  Ainsi 
la  variante  F==^  de  Particle  masculin  singulier  ^  nous  montre 
quelle  ^tait  la  vocalisation  de  cet  article."  Par  cette  thfese,  qui 
d'ailleurs  contient  une  assertion!  que  d'avance  nous  pouvons  de- 
signer comme  inexacte,  noire  honorable  collogue,  M.  Maspero,  veut, 
semble-t-il,  changer  du  tout  au  tout  Tacception  de  I'^criture  ptol^- 
maifque,  acception  que,  d'accord  avec  Brugsch,  le  juge  le  plus 
competent  en  cette  mati^re,  les  dgyptologues,  s'adonnant  k  T^tude 
de  cette  ^poque,  ont  cm  pouvoir  embrasser. 

Pourtant,  en  examinant  les  raisons,  allegu^es  en  faveur  de  la 
nouvelle  throne,  on  se  convainc  bientdt  qu'elles  ne  sont  ni  bien 
nombreuses,  ni  bien  solides  non  plus.     Si  F=q  change  avec  ^^ 

dans  certains  noms  propres,   comme  ^X^  A  \\  ^^  ^^   (J     Q  k 
c6te  de  '^'^^AQ'^^  Mv'l      ^^'  Texistence  de  la  variante 

^  w^  ^     fl^  ^^  m^me  nom  nous  am^ne  a  priori  tout 

aussi  bien  k  lire  les  ^  et  F==q  de  ces  exemples  /,  qu'k  accorder  de 
la  confiance  k  la  transcription  pe^  que,  en  ce  cas,  recommande 

•  Proceedings y  XIII,  page  31 1. 

t  On  n'a  pas  pr^tendu— ce  n'est  point  au  moins  le  cas  d'aacun  Egyptologue, 
sachant  vraiment  lire  les  textes  de  basses  Epoques— que  les  variantes  ptolEmaiques 
soieni  de  pures  fantaisies  des  scribes  et  des  graveurs.  En  g^n^ral,  on  a  tachE  ct 
reussi  ^  expliquer  ces  variantes  au  moyen  de  Pacropluniie.  C*est  ce  qu*a  fail, 
par  exemple,  Brugsch  dans  sa  Grammaire  Hiiroglyphique.  De  ce  qu*il  y  a  des 
lacunes  dans  nos  connaissances  de  I'Ecriture  ^yptienne,  nous  n'avons  aucune 
raison  de  d^igner  comme  de  pures  fantaisies  des  scribes  et  des  graveurs  les  points 
de  la  dite  Ecriture  qui  nous  sont  obscurs.  Ce  serait  li  certainement  une  mani^re 
peu  m^thodique  de  trailer  de  la  science. 
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M.  Maspero.  Du  reste,  I'usage  des  hidrogrammates  de  supprimei 
dans  r^criture  aussi  souvent  que  possible  les  voyelles,  est  de  meme 
un  bon  appui  en  faveur  de  la  lecture  /  pour  les  signes  ^^  et  p==^ 
du  susdit  exemple.  Nous  connaissons  d'ailleurs  d'autres  exemples  de 
basse  ^poque,  oil  les  trois  signes  g)  J^,  f=3  s'^changent  entre  eux. 

Ainsi,  un  texe  d'Esneh,  public  par  Brugsch,*  les  emploie  in- 
difr(^remment  comme  marques  du  soi-disant  vocatif. 

Des  inscriptions  d'Edfou,  datant  du  commencement  de  T^poque 
ptol^maique,  ^p^lent  le  nom  g^ogniphlque  Poune,  de  la  sorter 

^  ^     '^nr  ,    ^^    ^^^j   etct    Ici,   il  n'y  a  aucune  raison 

d'attribuer  k  5=^  une  autre  valeur  que  celle  de  la  lettre  /. 

A  Esneh  le  mot  "modeler,"  n/i/f,  s'^crit  tantot  %^8  ^^^^'"^ 

tantdt   51)  I^J     ^.%    Si  nous  adoptions  les  vues  de  M.  Maspero* 

nous  aurions  ici  Tequation  f==^  =  ^  //.  Cela  concorderait  mal 
avec  r^quation  f=^  =  d  ^  /^ ,  que  le  meme  savant  a  soutenue. 
D'ailleurs,  les  textes  d'Esneh  nous  foumissent  aussi  la  forme  #€=31^8  °  ^, " 
ce  qui  appuie  notre  thfese :  F==q  ptol^maique  =/. 

Nous  nous  souvenons  d'avoir  rencontr^  la  variante  '  ^  ^  de  la 
racine  pronominale  5.  Elle  prouve  6galement  la  valeur  ^  de  p==q 
En  adoptant  pour  ce  cas  la  th^se  de  M.  Maspero,  nous  obtiendrions 
Tequation  f=3  =  S>  ce  qui,  suivant  les  remarques  qui  pr^c^dent, 
nous  amenerait  k  formuler  la  conclusion,  que  F=q  ptol^maique  6qui- 
vaxitk  Q  ^^ ,  D  VN,  o  ^ ,  c'est-k-dire  que  les  trois  voyelles  ^  >  \\)  !y 
k  cette  ^poque  sont  identiques  de  prononciation,  ce  qui  reviendrait  k 
dire  que  I'^gyptien  d'alors  n'avait  k-peu-prfes  qu'une  seule  voyelle. 
Mais  jusqu'ici  on  n'a  pas  r^ussi  k  d^couvrir  une  langue,  aussi  pauvre 
en  voyelles,  et  T^gyptien  k  coup  siir  n'a,  k  aucune  ^poque  de  sa  vie 
historique,  pr^sent^  un  pareil  ^tat  d'abnormitd. 

Pour  prouver  I'^quation  f=^  =  /^  (c'est-k-dire/  +  voyelle)  quant 
a  F=^  A  [1         0      ^  ar  ^*  ^^s  mots  semblables,  il  aurait  fallu  pou- 

lA^ 10     ei  D^  k!\t^!\n    a 

voir  produire  en  premier  lieu  une  variante  _         A(l '      '  (I      gf  >  le 

*  Thesaurus,  IV,  page  627. 

W\^}XL,  Inscriptions  Hiiroglyphiques,     Nouvelle  S^rie.    Pl.  I-XX,/ajj/w. 

X  Thesaurus,  IV,  page  651,  A.  §  /Aid,,  IV,  page  627. 

II  Thesaurus,  IV,  page  625. 
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mot  P-^  ayant  trfes  vraisemblablement  la  valeur  pe^  ^  T^poque 
ptol^maique.  Tant  qu'une  pareille  variante  n'a  pas  ^t^  relev^e,  on 
est  pardonn^,  si  Ton  refuse  m^me  d'admettre  une  discussion  de  la 
nouvelle  th^se  de  M.  Maspero. 

Notre  honorable  confrfere  ne  cite  en  faveur  de  sa  nouvelle  these 
que  deux  faits  bien  insignifiants.  L'un  vient  d'etre  ^cart^.  L'autre 
ne  vaut  guere  plus.  "  Si,  dans  les  textes  ptol^maiques  " — dit  T^)!)- 
tologue  francais — "  on  trouve  k  c6t6  de  fi  "^ ,  c'est  que  ^'^ac 

avait  alors  la  m6me  prononciation  que  S.''  Cette  assertion  n'est 
pourtant  guere  exacte  qu'i  la  condition  que  vers  la  fin  on  en  insure 
les  mots  *'  dans  ce  cas ''  ou  "  quelquefois."  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  a 
fait  remarquer  ♦  que  :  "  Two  polyphonous  characters  are  homopho- 
nous  in  only  one  value,"  r^gle  qui  s'applique  fort  bien  ici,  *«<cr,  ayant 
anciennement  comme  plus  tard  tant  la  valeur  de  mer  que  celle  de  hen 
et  de  »i  +  une  voyelU  que  nous  ne  voulons  pas  fixer  en  ce  moment^ 
Mais  admettons  que  le  signe  *-<::x-  du  mot    ^''^^^^  eut  i  T^poque 

ptol^maique  la  m^me  prononciation  que  2  de  2*^,  et  que  Tun  et 
l'autre  repr^sentaient  ici  la  valeur  w/,  me^  comme  le  veut  M. 
Maspero.    Comment  alors  expliquer  que  nous  ne  trouvions  jamais 

une  variante  hIJ^»  IJ/js    pour  le  groupe  qui  commun^ 

ment  s'^crit  c=>  8  g  g  -a » ^=^^  R  M  ^t    ^^^  raisons  que,  emprunt^es 


*  Proceedings^  IX,  page  85. 

t  Je  suis  fort  tent^  d'attribuer  ^  V  des  dynasties  th^baines,  deux  valeurs 
differentes,  ^  savoir  »w  et  w  +  une  autre  voyelle  que  a  (ou  pcut-etre  mSme  ccllc 
dew  simple).    A  cette  ^poque,  on  trouve  reguli^rement    *(]  ct    2     ,2      1'. 

Les  tris  rates  occasions,  oii  j*ai  vu  2(1  ,  me  portent  ^  regarder  (1  de  ce 
dernier  groupe  ou  comme  une  feute,  ou  comme  resultant  d'une  fausse  analogic, 
d'apr^s  Q(|. 

t  Ou  (I  o   pour  le  mot  tris  frequent    id  2  (I  «  I     Cette  objection  n'est 

pourtant  pas  decisive.  Mais  quand  m6me  '"'^aC-  de  ^^  serait  =  »«',  m^^ 
cela  pourrait  6tre  une  survivance  de  la  bonne  ^poque  hi^roglyphiquc ;  od,  par 
exemple,  le  <z:>  du  verbe  '"'=30-  "  aimer "  ^tait,  quelquefois  au  moins,  tomb^. 
Le  second  fait  insignifiant  qu'invoque  M.  Maspero  en  faveur  de  sa  th^  serait 
done  tout  de  m€me  nul. 
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k  des  inscriptions  de  Tancien  empire,  notre  honorable  confrfere  cite 
en  faveur  de  son  avis  que  la  voyelle  du  groupe  8>  fi  (J  a  6t^  la 
m^me  que  celle  qui  s^pare  les  deux  lettres  «  et  r  du  mot  ^^,  ne 
signifient  rien  pour  une  p^riode,  post^rieure  k  Tautre  de  2500  ans. 
C'est  pousser  bien  loin  le  proc^dd  math^matique*  que  M.  Maspero 
semble  vouloir  appliquer  k  Tdtude  de  la  langue  dgyptienne.t 

En  faisant  la  revue  des  hi^roglyphes  de  T^poque  ptol^maique,  on 
trouve,  abstraction  faite  de  ceux  qui  tant  pour  leur  forme  ext^rieure 
que  pour  leur  valeur  lui  sont  communs  avec  la  bonne  ^poque,  que 
ces  signes,  ayant  la  valeur  d'une  seule  consonne  ou  d*une  seule  voyelle 
la  plupart  du  temps,  sont  de  tels  signes  qui  originairement  se  lisaient 
au  moyen  d'une  consonne  et  d'une  voyelle  ou  vice  versa.  Par 
exemple,  5f»  ptol^maique  =  j,  se  lisait  autrefois,  uniquement  sa 
n^'b^;    %  ptoL  =  fl,  se  lisait  autrefois  ""^  /^  a)j    at    A  cette 

cat^orie  sont  venus  se  joindre  des  signes  qui,  ^originairement  repr^- 
santant  deux  consonnes,  par  la  chute  de  la  consonne  finale,  sont 
arrives  k  presenter  le  m6me  type  qu'en  partie  la  cat^gorie  sus-men- 
tionn^  c'est-k-dire,  ont  oflfert  la  combinaison  d^une  consonne  et  cPune 
voyelle.  Ayant  rev^tu  ce  caract^re  d€]k  avant  T^poque  ptol^maique, 
il  est  fort  naturel  que,  au  moment  de  la  victoire  du  principe  acro- 
phonique,  ils  ont  pass6  k  V€x.dX  de  simples  consonnes.  A  cette  classe 
de  signes,  je  compte  par  exemple  ceux  qui  originairement  terminaient 
par  la  lettre  r,  qui  plus  tard  a  trfes  souvent  disparu  de  la  prononcia- 


tion;  comme  -"^OL,  y,   /I\,  var.     1^   ,  crzD  var.   '       '.    J'ai  d€]k 

dans  un  autre  endroit  montr6  que  cette  chute  de  r  probablement  a 
^t^  diie  k  Texistence  en  ^gyptien  de  la  liquida  sonans^  ayant  subi  ici 
k  peu  pr^s  le  m6me  traitement  que  celui  qu'elle  a  ^prouv^  dans  les 


*  Ce  proc^^,  ^minemment  dangereux  sous  certains  rapports  pour  la  vraie 
entente  de  I'^gyptien  comme  langue  et  corame  objet  d'^tudes  philologiques,  a  ^t^ 
appliqu^  avec  une  rare  Constance  dans  un  article  *'  Lettre  It  M.  Maspero  sur  la 
prononciation  et  la  vocalisation  du  copte  et  de  I'ancien  ^yptien,"  qui  vient  de 
parahre  dans  le  Recueil  de  Vieweg  (XII,  pages  23  et  suiv.). 

t  Une  ophthalmic  dont  je  souffre  depuis  quelque  temps,  m'emplche  actuelle- 
ment  de  donner  suite  li  mon  intention  de  combattre  plusieurs  proc^^  g^n^raux 
dont  use,  k  tort  selon  moi»  le  titulaire  actuel  de  la  chaire  de  Champollion,  en 
traitant  de  la  langue  ^gyptienne.  J'esp^re  une  autre  fois  ^tre  en  mesure  de 
discuter  ces  questions. 
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langues  indo-europ^nnes.  Tandis  que  certaines  bouches  lisaient 
^^  w^r,  d'autres,  incapables  de  rendre  la  voyelle  r,  le  pronon9aient 
mq,     De  mdme  her  k  cot^  de  hq^  pour    |  ;  cher  k  c6t^  de  c?iq  pour 

J^    etc.,  prononciations  qui,  comme  nous  Tavons  relev^,  d^jk  trfes 

anciennement  ont  subsist^  les  ures  aupr^s  des  autres.  A  la  m6me 
classe  de  signes  appartiennent  encore  d'autres  qui,  originairement 
bilittferes  k  t  final,  ont  quelquefois  perdu  cette  derni^re  lettre,  comme 
-xiJ^ ,  F==^ ,  ^  etc.  Ici  se  rangent  peut-^tre  aussi  les  signes  bilit- 
tferes  k  consonne  finale  qui  sont  arriv^  k  modifier  cette  demi^re  en 
voyelle.     Ceci  paralt  en  partie  Stre  le  cas  de  ^'^::;;;^  neh^  ^  seby  etc. 

Toutefois,  il  reste  toujours  un  assez  grand  nombre  de  signes  k 
valeurs  bilittferes  ou  trilittferes  qui  vers  ou  pendant  T^poque  ptol^- 
mai'que  semblent  avoir  pass^  directement  k  T^tat  de  consonnes  ou 
voyelles  simples. 

Voilk  Tacception  que  je  soutiens  en  ce  moment,  acception  qui 
ne  diflf^re  que  sur  des  points  de  second  ou  troisiferae  ordre  de  celle, 
formulae  par  Brugsch  dans  sa  Grammaire  Hieroglyphique.  Je  ne 
m'attends  bien  entendu  aucunement  k  voir  adopter  de  suite  ma  fa9on 
de  penser  par  M.  Maspero,  mais  j'esp^re  au  moins  qu'elle  portera 
notre  honorable  confrfere  k  ^tudier  plus  s^eusement  les  inscriptions 
ptol^maiques,  auxquelles  jusqu'ici  il  semble  avoir  accord^  bien  peu 
d'attention.  Dans  Tint^r^t  des  d^utants,  on  me  permettra  finale- 
ment,  sans  doute,  d'inviter  Phabile  Egyptologue  fran9ais  k  employer 
des  expressions  et  assertions  moins  definitives,  lorsqu'il  formule  des 
theses  comme  celle  que  nous  venons  de  combattre.  Actuellement, 
cette  thfese  selon  nous  est  si  mal  appuyde,  si  peu  d^montrde,  qu'elle 
m^rite  plus  que  jamais  le  nom  dlxypothfese  hasard6e.* 

60.  Les  textes  ptoMmai'ques  nous  foumissent  des  exemples  oil 
Texpression  jlj  ^  ^  ^^  h-*^  "sa  mere  k  lui  Ta  enfant^"  et  van, 
joue  le  role  d'une  espece  de  substantif,  lequel,  pr6c^E  de  la  particule 

2,  revdt  le  caractfere  d'un  vrai  adverbe.    En  voici  'des  exemples : 


*  II  serait  indubitablcment  plus  pratique  dc  remplacer  Ic  tenne  icriture 
ptolimtuqtu^x  celle  d^  icriture  des  basses  ipoques^  quand  on  parle  des  hi^roglyphes, 
formes  en  temps  historique  d'apris  le  systime  acrologique.  De  cette  mani^re, 
on  n*exclue  point  les  ^poques,  ant^rieores  et  post^rieures  k  celle  des  Plol^m^s, 
du  droit  de  compter  parmi  les  partisans  da  dlt  systime. 
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i¥ ;;;  H  «  rj  ^= >^^^  e  (I ;  ^ 

^  o         <ir>o*1  J^ i^n o /wwsA  1  <ir>   A   1   1  1 

de  plantes  odoriffrantes,  sans  nombre,  le  vrai  bois  dd  en  abondance, 

des  parfums  f'eser  et  ahem  sans  fin."* 

poss^de  des  matieres  odorif(6fantes,  dont  on  ignore  la  quantity,  de 
Tencens  sans  limites,  le  vrai  bois  dd  en  abondance,  des  parfums  t'eser 
et  dAem,  en  nombre  immense."  t 

NoTA. — En  relisant  mon  article,  il  me  vient  k  I'esprit,  que  mon 
explication  de  Kpukpi  et  Ma50«  est  peut-^tre  susceptible  d'une  modifi- 
cation  notable.     La  dite  expression  gr^is^e  derive  possiblement 

**g^nitif"  se  montre  dans  les  textes  de  date  r^cente— c'est-A-dire  du 
temps  oil  H^rodote  a  visits  T^gypte — non  seulement  pour  des  cas  oh 
dans  le  copte  JUL  remplace  It  quant  au  dit  emploi,  niais  ^galement  k 
d'autres  occasions.  Cela  dit,  ^roti  m  hapi  fait  un  bon  point  de 
depart  pour  Kpw<f>i  Mt5(/>t ;  je  maintiens  alors,  bien  entendu,  toutes  les 
autres  conclusions  de  ma  note  d'en  haut. 


•  DuMICHKK,  Baugeschichte  des  Denderatempels,  XXXIII. 
t  Brugsch  et  DiJMiCHEN,  Recueil,  IV,  PI.  C. 
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UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS  DE  PHILOPATOR. 

Par  le  Professeur  E.  Revillout. 

Part  I. 

La  dernibre  acquisition  d^motique  importante  du  British  Museum 
consiste  dans  un  tr^s  curieux  papyrus  bilingue,  dont  nous  allons 
donner  le  texte,  accompagn^  des  commentaires  indispensables. 

Commen^ons  par  la  traduction  du  d6motique,(i)*  : 

"An  12,  tybi,  du  roi  Ptol^m^e,  fils  de  Ptol^m^e  et  deB^r^nice, 
les  dieux  ^vergfetes — ^Adonaios,  fils  d'Adonaios,  ^tant  pretre  d' Alex- 
andre et  des  dieux  sauveurs,  des  dieux  frferes,  des  dieux  ^vergbtes, 
des  dieux  philopators,  pour  la  2'  (fois)  (2) — Gennaia,  fiUe  de  Thdmis- 
tios,  (3)  ^tant  can^phore  devant  Arsinoe  philadelphe — I(s)mbne,  (4) 
fille  de  Kallig^nfes,  6tant  pr^tre(sse)  de  B^r^nice,  la  dame  de  la  force, 
r^vergfete — Nicanor,  fils  de  Bacis,  ^tant  pretre,  en  Th^baide,  de 
Ptolem^e,  le  dieu,  et  des  dieux  philopators ; 

"  Le  grec  Nicon,  surnomm^  Pdt^chons,  fils  d'Ath^nion,  et  dont 
la  mbre  est  Tsdmin,  dit  k  Thabitant  de  Pakerk,  (5)  Thotau,(6)  fils  de 
Psdmin : 

"  Tu  as  donn€ — et  mon  coeur  en  est  satisfait — I'argent  de  mon 
champ,  qui  fait  1 1  aroures  et  f , — ou  1 1  aroures  plus  ^  f — 1 1  aroures 
et  f,  je  le  r^p^te,  (7)  avec  leurs  au  nxf\  (8)  et  qui  (est  situ^)  sur  le 
neterhotep  d'Amon  (nomm^)  PSet-(n)-Amen-api,  dans  le  quartier 
ouest  de  Thfebes,  (faisant  partie  du)  nome  Pathyrite.  Au  sud  de  ce 
champ  est  le  champ  d'Ammonius,  fils  de  Kallikratfes;  au  nord,  le 
champ  de  Psdmin,  fils  de  Philolaos;  k  Torient,  le  bourg  que  Ton 
nomme  P-magdol;(9)  k  Toccident,  mon  autre  champ,  qui  fait  3  aroures 
avec  leurs  au  nxi  et  que  la  st^le  (de  bornage)  en  s^pare.  Tels  sont 
tous  les  voisins  du  champ,  qui  fait  i  r  aroures  f  avec  leurs  au  nxi 
ci-dessus  (indiques). 

"Je  t'ai  donn6  cela.  II  est  k  toi,  ton  champ  susdit,  qui  fait 
II  aroures  et  f  avec  leurs  au  nxu    J'ai  regu  son  prix  en  argent  de 

Les  chides  entre  parentheses  indiquent  les  notes,  voir  k  la  fin  de  rarticle. 
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ta  main.  II  est  complet,  sans  aucun  r^liquat.  Mon  cceur  en  est 
satisiait.     Je  n'ai  plus  aucune  parole  k  te  faire  en  son  nom. 

"  Qui  que  ce  soit  au  monde  n'a  point  k  en  connaitre.  Moi,  seul, 
je  rteuterais  de  toi.  Depuis  ce  jour,  celui  qui  viendra  k  toi  k  son 
sujet  en  mon  nom,  au  nom  de  quiconque,  je  le  ferai  s'^loigner  de  toi. 

"  Que  je  te  garantisse  cela  par  ^crit  quelconque,  acte  quelconque, 
parole  quelconque  au  monde,  en  tout  temps. 

"  A  toi,  les  Merits  et  les  arrangements  (10)  le  concernant,  en  quel- 
que  lieu  qu'ils  soient :  tout  ^crit  qui  ait  ^t^  fait  (ant^rieurement)  sur 
ce  lieu,  et  tout  6cnt  qu'on  m'a  fait  sur  cela,  tout  ^rit  par  lequel  je 
te  ferai  rendre  justice.  (11)  Ces  Merits  sont  k  toi,  amsi  que  le  droit 
en  resultant. 

**  A  toi,  ce  par  quoi  je  te  ferai  rendre  justice  en  leur  nom : 
Tadjuration,  T^tablissement  sur  pieds(i2)  que  Ton  fera  pour  toi  dans 
le  lieu  de  justice  au  nom  du  droit  de  I'^crit  ci-dessus  que  je  t'ai  fait. 
Que  j'aie  k  faire  cela,  je  le  ferai,  sans  all^guer  aucun  arrangement 
quelconque,  aucune  parole  au  monde,  par  rapport  k  toi. 

"A  ^crit  Chonsthot,  fils  d'Hor,  qui'dcrit  au  nom  des  pretres 
des  cinq  classes  d'Amon-ra-sonter,  des  dieux  frferes,  des  dieux 
^vergfetes,  des  dieux  philopators." 

Voici  maintenant  Tenregistrement  grec : 

L  47(13)  Tv/3i  S  7riirTtM)K€v  eV*  to  iv  dkioairoket  liji  fieydXfft 
TcXwvioi/  rov  ef^KVicXioVy  €<p*  ov  'EpfiOK\iJ9  6  7rparffiar€v6/UL6yo9j 
fiaaiKeij  vapa  Qor&ho^  rov  itefifuvio^  koI  N/icwvo?,  09  koX  Tie 
Te'xwvtf'is,  'A0i]vitoifO9f  ro  r^ivoftevov  riKo^  eU  77)1/  rov 
if^KUKKiou  irp6iyohov{l4^  apovptou  SvBexa  7j/Jit<rou9  orfSoov,  vi^S)  ^**^^^ 
iv  Ilearevefievwtpe  (16)  rov  ZlaOvpirov^  7"  (17)  ayopd^ei  vapa 
}itKwvo9  rov  irpot^€*>(pafifi/ivov  Kara  avyf^pafp^v  Ki^vTrrlav 
wv^9y  fjv  ifypa'^aro  aifrwt  iv  r&i  rvpi  rov  i^yL. 
To  vap  apXl>orepwv  rd\o9  oxru}  Stofi6\ov9  hi-xoKKOV^ 
Bujp€a9  rpitvffoXoVf  X''X/c(i8)   If  0(19)  riaaapa9  6fio\ov9, 
''Epp<fK\iJ9  6  vapa  ^ovfiTfviov 

"  II  a  6t6  vers^  (^chu  en  paiement),  pour  le  roi,  au  reXwviov  de  cette 
p^riode  de  location  de  Timpot,  k  Diospolis  la  grande,  de  Tadminis- 
tration  duquel  Hermoclfes  est  charg^,  de  la  part  de  Thoteus,  fils  de 
Psemmis,  et  de  Nicon,  lequel  est  appel^  aussi  P^t^chonsis,  fils 
d'Ath^nion,  (20)  la  taxe  (le  droit  de  mutation)  ^h^ante — rentrant 
dans  les  revenus  k  percevoir  pour  cette  p^riode  de  location  de 
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rimp6t— de  11  aroures  ^  J.  La  terre  en  question  est  situ^e  k 
PSetenamenapi,  dans  le  nome  Pathyrite.  II  (Thoteus)  Tach^te  de 
Nicon,  sus-mentionn^,  suivant  un  contrat  6gyptien  que  (celui-ci)  lui 
^rivit  dans  le  mois  de  tybi  de  Fan  13.  (lis  ont  vers^)  la  taxe  (le 
droit  de  mutation)  pour  tous  les  deux :  huit  dioboles,  un  dichalijue ; 
(plus),  k  titre  de  don :  un  tri-obole  ;  (et),  de  cuivre  ou  change : 
quatre  oboles.     Hermoclfes,  Temployd  de  Noum^nios." 

Ce  contrat  a  ^t^  trouv^  avec  un  autre  contrat  qui  est  ^galement 
aujourd'hui  au  British  Museum,  mais  qui,  lui,  est  exclusivement 
d^motique.  Le  premier  de  ces  deux  contrats,  celui  que  nous 
publions  ici,  est  ce  qu'on  nomme,  en  style  juridique  ^ptien,  un 
"  ^rit  pour  argent,"  (ou  de  "  retribution  de  I'argent " ;  car  Ted  en 
d^motique  correspond  en  copte  k  eTfi.e  ct  k  xtAXA)fi.e,  sauf  k  une 

r^ente  ^poque,  oh  Ton  ^crit  le  e  initial  pour  etde  =  <z>  A    J  ^  )• 

I^e  second,  qui  Taccompagne,  est  un  "  ^rit  de  cession."  Tous  les 
deux  portent  la  meme  date,  les  noms  des  m^mes  parties,  et  sont 
relatifs  k  la  mtoe  vente  des  m^mes  biens.  En  effet,  en  droit 
dgyptien,  il  fallait  avoir  recours  k  deux  actes  de  ces  types  pour 
toute  alienation.  Par  V6cnt  pour  argent,  le  vendeur  abandonnait  la 
propriety  du  bien  en  question,  dont  il  reconnaissait  avoir  re9U  le  prix 
complet,  sans  aucun  reliquat ;  et  par  r^crit  de  cession,  il  en  abon- 
donnait  la  jouissance.  Mais  quand  il  y  avait  eu  ainsi  alienation 
complete,  quand  il  existait  un  ecrit  pour  argent,  c'etait  uniquement 
cet  ecrit  pour  argent  qui  etait  k  enregistrer,  soit  en  grec,  soit  en 
demotique ;  on  n'enregistrait  T^crit  de  cession  que  s*il  n*y  avait  pas 
d'ecrit  pour  argent  parall^le,  par  exemple  dans  les  simples  cessions 
de  droits.  Je  crois  inutile  d'ailleurs  de  traduire  ici  recrit  de  cession 
dont  on  trouvera  les  formules  tant  dans  mes  Chrestomathies  Dtmo- 
tiques  que  dans  ma  Revue  Egyptologique^  etc.  Au  point  de  vue  du 
droit,  je  renverrai  k  mes  divers  volumes  de  droit  ^gyptien,  et  parti- 
culiferement  k  mes  deux  nouveaux  volumes  sur  retat  des  biens,  dans 
lesquels  j'etudie  les  origines,  les  d^veloppements  et  les  progrfes  de  la 
propriety  tant  en  Egypte  qu'en  Chald^e,  etc. 

Venons  en  maintenant  aux  questions  assez  nombreuses  qui,  dans 
notre  contrat  bilingue,  m^ritent  une  etude  detailiee ;  et,  pour  plus 
d'ordre,  classons  les  en  quatre  chapitres: — 1°,  la  question  des 
mesures  superficielles  ;  2<*,  celle  des  monnaies ;  3**,  celle  des  imp6ts 
sur  les  ventes  ;  4°,  celle  du  mode  de  perception  des  imp6ts. 
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Chap.  I*". — La  Question  des  Mesures  Superficielks, 

C'est  la  premiere  fois,  \  notre  connaissance,  qu'un  contrat 
bilingue,  ddmotico-grec,  fait  mention  de  Taroure.  Jusqu'ici,  cette 
mesure  ^tait  toujours  mentionn^e  s^par^ment,  soit  par  des  papyrus 
d^motiques,  soit  par  des  papyrus  grecs.  Le  seul  bilingue  existant 
^tait  le  dtoet  de  Rosette,  qui,  en  ce  qui  concernait  Taroure,  ^tait 
sujet  i  deux  interpretations.  Notre  contrat  confirme  express^ment 
celle  que  j'avais  donn^e  (page  32  de  ma  Chrestomatie  Demotique\ 
lorsque,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  j'ai  traduit  en  son  entier  la  version 
d^motique  du  dtoet  de  Rosette.  J'avais  dbs  lors  consid^r^  le  mot 
1 1*^^  comme  correspondant  de  apovpa  dans  cette  phrase  : 

"  II  ordonna  ceci  aussi  par  rapport  k  la  mesure  que  Ton  exigeait  par 
aroure  du  neter  hotep^  (et)  de  mSme  (par  rapport  ^)  la  mesure 
par  aroure  de  vignes  des  neter  hotep  des  dieux.  II  abandonna  (cela) 
^  eux  (aux  dieux)."  (21) 

lepas  7^9,  KOi  T^9  afiireXiTiho^  ofioia)^  to  Kepifiiov  rrj  apovpa. 

En  mSme  temps,  d'ailleurs,  je  reconnaissais  au  mot  )  )'>'>  une 
autre  signification,  qui  est  express^ment  confirmee  aussi  par  notre 
contrat:  celle  de  champ,  que  rend  bien  ^vidente  cette  phrase  de 
Rosette.     {Chrestomathie  Demotique^  pp.  14,  15  et  16.) 

"  II  ordonna  ceci  par  rapport  aux  neter  hotep  des  dieux  et  aux 
argents  (j/V),  aux  bl^s  (j/V),  qu'ils  donnent  en  syntaxts  dans  leurs 
temples,  par  ann^e,  et  aux  parts  qui  sont  aux  dieux  dans  les  terres 
de  vignes  et  les  terres  de  jardins,  et  le  reste  de  tous  biens  qui  leur 
appartenaient  sous  son  p^re,  (il  ordonna,  dis-je)  de  les  faire  rester 
pour  eux."  (22) 

npoffd-ra^e  ^  xal  ra^  irpoaohov^  t&v  hp&v^  koi  ra%  hihofUva^  ei^  aina 
Kar  ivuLVTOv  avtrra^eiij  airiKa^  re  xal  apf>/vptKa9^  ofioiU9  ^  xal  ra9 
Ka(hitcov4ra9  orofiotpa?  rotv  ^eocy,   avo  re  riJ9  afiTreXiTiho^  7^9,   Kal  7&v 
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wapaSeiatov,  xal  r&v  aXXtov  liav  virap^airnav  Tots  Oeoti^  twi  toO  Trarpov 

II  ^tait  clair  pour  moi  que  dans  ce  texte  ))« //3 1)*!"^  ^quivalait 
i  la^^XoXl  du  copte,  c'est-^-dire,  k  champ  de  vigne.  I^  mot 
)  J-^-^  =  1^^>  €ICl5g,€  avait  done  son  correspondant  dans  le  (]  J  \> 
ou  ^  I  ^  hi^roglyphique,  et  devait  avoir  toutes  les  valeurs  de  ^][\> 
et  de  eia>2^e.     Or,  en  copte,  cexeiOJg^e  (hi^r.  o^l^  j[\>, 

^]iC^»I*I^]i?'  ^^^O  s^g^^^^  ^''^"'■^  {aroura).  Dans 
ce  mot  compost,  T^I^ment  set  est  separable  de  ah  =  eiOJg^G.  II  se 
met  tant6t  avant,  tantot  aprfes,  avec  ou  sans  Tintercalation  du  chiffre 
des  aroures.  II  se  supprime  m^me  parfois  sans  changer  la  significa- 
tion, et  tel  dtait  le  cas  dans  le  premier  passage  cit€  par  nous  du 
ddcret  de  Rosette,  rest^  jusqu'ici  unique  dans  son  genre.  En  effet, 
en  d^motique  ceTT  est  habituellement  remplac^  par  \j  ,  qui,  en 
quality  d'id^ogramme  de  la  mesure,  est  suivi  du  chiffre,  puis  de 
)  I'l'l'  ou  )  ]'y  ou  ]'^ )  (formes  diverses  du  mot  '^  j[^).  Cette  assimi- 
lation a  ^t^  depuis  longtemps  exposde  par  moi  dans  mes  travaux, 
parmi  lesquels  je  citerai  mon  livre  sur  le  procfes  d'Hermias  et  la 
Revue  Egyptologique  (2*  ann^e,  p.  152  et  passim).  On  trouvera  de 
bons  exemples  de  li'l'. ..  ^  ainsi  traduit  par  moi  " aroure,"  dans  de 
nombreux  contrats,  particuliferement  dans  ceux  de  mon  article  sur 
"  TAssociation  de  Ptol^m^e  Epiphane  k  la  Couronne  "  {Revue  Egyp- 
tologique^ 3*  ann^e,  No.  i,  pp.  2  et  3,  pi.  i,  2),  dans  ceux  de  mon 
article  sur  le  roi  Harmachis  {ihid,^  11,  p.  146  et  pi.  50),  etc.,  etc 

Tout  ceci  est  bien  antdrieur  k  notre  contrat  bilingue,  qui  ne 
laisse  plus  Tombre  d'un  doute  sur  cette  interpretation.  Ce  qui  ^tait 
hypoth^se  trfes  vraisemblable  est  devenu  certitude  ind^niable.  II 
est  certain  que  )  f-^-.v^  6quivaut  k  CeTGiaJg^e,  et  signifie  aroure, 
apoifpoy  puisque  cette  assimilation  est  express^ment  donn^e  par  notre 
texte. 

Si  maintenant  nous  nous  demandons  pourquoi  dans  le  passage 
du  d^cret  de  Rosette  tout  d'abord  citd  par  nous  le  mot  )  l*^^  = 
eiCJOg^e,  "  champ,"  remplace  le  mot  compost  D'^'^...  \j  CGT". 
eiCOg^e,  "  aroure,"  il  nous  faut  avoir  recours  aux  auteurs  grecs  qui 
ont  parie  de  Taroure.  Tous,  ils  sont  d'accord  pour  faire  de  cette 
mesure  la  principale  unit^  agraire  ^ptienne  de  leurs  temps,  comme 
Amten  faisait  du  set-ah  la  principale  unit^  agraire  de  Tancien  empire 
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dans  la  plus  antique  des  inscriptions  m^trologiques  ^gyptiennes,  et 
comme  les  textes  agricoles  publics  par  M.  Guieysse  dans  ma  Revue 
Egyptologique^  VI,  No.  i,  p.  23,  et  beaucoup  d'autres  textes  bien 
connus  de  mes  lecteurs,  qu'il  serait  trop  long  d'^num^rer,  surtout 
apr^s  les  compilations  des  dictionnaires  de  Bragsch,  de  Levi,  etc., 
en  font  toujours  la  principale  unit^  agraire  des  ^poques  pharao- 
niques  interm^diaires  entre  I'ancien  empire  et  la  p^riode  d^motico- 
copte— de  mdme  qu'ils  donnent  d'ailleurs  k  (j J^  =  eiCJDg^e,  le 
sens  du  mot  **  champ."  (23) 

L'aroure  ^tait  en  effet  le  champ  type,  tel  que  se  le  figuraient  les 
Egyptiens,  et  c'est  pour  cela  qu'encore  ^  T^poque  bysantine  "  mes 
aroures  "  signifiaient  "  mes  champs,"  en  grec  mfime.  Je  citerai  k  ce 
sujet  un  curieux  contrat  grec  de  location,  du  Louvre,  qui  a  €xi  public 
par  notre  collaborateur  Wessely,  dans  le  No.  IV  de  la  IIP  ann^e  de 
ma  Rejme  Egyptoiozigue,  p.  1 79  et  suiv.    Le  fermier  dit,  par  exemple : 

€i  he  Kpvyfro/iev  inroffretXafievoi  rt  ix  twv  ainwv  apovptav  hwireiv  irpotrrifiov 
yjpvalov  vofJUfffULTa  etKoat  ;^  1/  «  w«  vofUTcxferat.       "  Si  noUS  volons  OU 

celons  quelque  chose  (venant)  de  ces  aroures  (de  ces  champs),  il 
nous  faut  payer  une  amende  de  quatre  ^cus  d'or,  comme  ils  sont  en 
cours."  II  est  bien  certain  que,  dans  cette  phrase,  ce  qu'on  men- 
tionne  comme  donnant  des  produits,  ce  sont  des  champs,  appel^s  ici 
aroures,  et  non  des  mesures  de  champs  appel^es  aroures,  consid^rdes 
en  elles  m^mes,  au  point  de  vue  mdtrologique. 

A  ce  dernier  point  de  vue,  auquel  Tautre  se  rattache  du  reste 
intim^ment,  H^rodote  nous  apprend  que  I'aroure  (type  du  champ 
^gyptien)  ^tait  formde  par  un  carrd  de  cent  coud^es  ^gyptiennes  sur 

tOUteS  faces :  »)  tk  upovpa  kKorov  irtfx^^v  eariv  AiyvTrrttcv  wnvrrf,  c'est-i- 

dire  qu'elle  comprenait  10,000  coud^es  carries.  Cette  assertion 
d'H^rodote  a  ^t^  absolument  confirmee  par  les  donn^es  relatives  k 
une  mesure  divisionnaire,  que  Peyron  a  eu  Tinsigne  honneur  de 
signaler  le  premier  dans  les  contrats  d^motiques,  et  qu'il  a  nomm^ 
"  coud^e  d'aroure,"  au  cours  de  son  beau  travail  sur  le  papyrus  grec 
de  Zois,  p.  37  et  suivantes,  en  Passimilant  k  la  coud^e  superficielle 
appel^e  simplement  frjjxv9  par  les  enregistrements  grecs  des  m^mes 
contrats.  Ainsi  que  Fa  trfes  bien  vu  Tillustre  hell^niste,  un 
iJ'A  £_  )  ^  correspond  k  ce  7njxv9  particulier  et  comprend  cent 
<iX&^  OU  i//.^^.  II  en  a  done  conclu  que  ce  &a1_)  ^tait 
un  7r^'xv9  de  large  sur  I'une  des  faces  du  carr^  de  Faroure,  avec 
toute  la  [trofondeur  de  I'aroure,  c'est-i-dire  une  coudde  de  large  sur 
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100  coud^es  de  long,  et  qu'il  se  divisait  naturellement  en  cent  cou- 
d^es  carries  ou  a^^.  ^i^n  entendu,  il  admettait  aussi  que 
la  disposition  de  ces  couddes  carries  pouvait  n'fitre  pas  toujours 
celle  de  la  supposition  initiale  qui  avait  donn^  naissance  k  cette  divi- 
sion de  Faroure  et  qu'il  fallait  simplement  traduire  &Ai_)^  par 
100  coud^es  carries,  quelque  fQt  la  place  qu'occupaient  les  dites 
coud^es. 

C'^tait  aussi,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  une  simple  supposition.  Mais 
cette  supposition  a  ^t^  confirmee  pleinement  par  mes  Etudes  post^- 
rieures.  En  effet,  j'ai  trouv^  et  public  (Zet'fs,  de  Lepsius,  1879, 
p.  135)  un  contrat  du  British  Museum,  contenant  un  autre  calcul, 
cette  fois  d^cisif.  Ce  contrat  mentionnait  non  seulement  les  me- 
sures  superticielles  &/.i_)^  et  les  mesures  superficielles  ^/.^^ 
(qui  sont  toujours  dans  la  proportion  de  i  k  100,  indiqude  par 
Peyron),  raais  aussi,  pour  chaque  cot^  des  propri^t^s  mesur^es,  les 
mesures  de  simple  longueur,  en  coud^es  ordinaires,  6crites  en  toutes 
lettres  meA,  comme  en  hi^roglyphes,  en  d^motique,  et  en  copte — 
ces  coud^es  ^gyptiennes,  enfin,  dont  nous  avons  dans  les  Musses, 
avec  leur  nom,  tant  d'^talons  en  nature,  si  bien  divis^s  et  sub- 
divis^s.  Or,  tous  les  chiffres  concordent  d'une  fa^on  admirable : 
10  coud^es  du  sud  au  nord  sur  12  couddes  de  Test  h  Touest 
bornaient  en  superficie  un  &/.i^]^^  et  un  cinquifeme,  ou  120 
^/A^^.  Le  ^/A^^  (qu'il  faut  prononcer  meh  x^,  en  donnant 
k  .j^  =  /T-^  la  valeur  meh,{24)  que  ce  simple  id^ogramme  suffit 
souvent  k  exprimer)  est  avec  certitude  la  coud^e  carr^e.  Quant 
au  fameux  irijxv'f  superficie),  qui  n'est  pas  du  tout — Peyron  Tavait 
d6]k  bien  vu — la  coud^e  carr^e,  comme  on  pourrait  s'y  attendre, 
il  correspondait  au  contraire  certainement,  selon  sa  supposition  judi- 
cieuse,  k  100  coud^es  carries,  et  s'il  porte  le  nom  de  vijxv^^  c'est 
parcequ'en  d^motique  il  avait  (tout  autant  que  son  centifeme,  le 
t^A&^)  pour  premier  ^l^ment  le  signe  o^  =  ^^-^  meA,  "coudde," 
k  cause  de  son  origine  qui  le  rapportait  k  une  "  coud^e  d'aroure  : " 
c'est-^-dire  k  une  coud^e  de  cot^  de  Taroure,  comme  Tavait  dit 
Peyron. 

Faut-il  supposer  cependant,  d'aprbs  cela,  que  dans  le  terme  d^- 
motique  compost  &Ai_)*^,  ^quivalant  m^trologiquement  au 
•T^X^^i^S)  superficiel  d'une  coud^e  de  cot^  de  Taroure  sur  100  cou- 
d^es  de  long,   T^l^ment  &/.jL«)  signifierait  aussi  aroure?  Pas   le 
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moins  du  monde.    L'aroure  n'a  qu*un  nom  en  d^motique,  et  c'est 
celui  que  nous  avons  indiqu^  plus  haut  (26) 

Qu'on  n'essaie  done  pas,  comme  on  Ta  d6}k  fait,  de  lire  ce  mot 
arru  ou  aru  (27)  pour  le  rapprocher  du  grec  upovpa,  Cest  Ik  une 
tr^  grosse  erreur. 

Qu'on  n'essaie  pas  davantage,  comme  on  Pa  d6'}k  fait,  de  lire 
ce  mot  arfouy  et  d'y  voir  k  la  fois  V  **  aprafitf "  (mesure  de  capacity) 
et  Tartabe  ("sorte  de  mesure  agraire").  (28) 

Les  deux  mots  qui  d^signent  I'artabe  et  le  Kcpafitov  sont  tr^s 
diff(6rents  dans  le  passage  du  d^ret  trilingue  de  Rosette  citd  vers  le 
commencement  de  notre  article. 

Uartabe,  aprafirf,  y  est  rendue  en  d^motique  par  le  mot  i  ^  <i )  aa 
(var.:  ]Of<%))  ou  a  (<i),  avec  les  d^terminatifs  ordinaires  des 
mesures.  Le  mot  Kepafiiov  y  est  rendu  en  d^motique  par  le  mot 
)ii  ^^)  (29)  arpe^oul^j,^]  (et  c'est  une  forte  b^vue  d'Eisenlohr  (30) 
que  d'avoir  voulu  lire  de  m^me  la  mesure  de  superficie  &/,±^)^), 
L'artabe,  on  le  sait,  ^tait  la  mesure  des  c^r^ales,  et  servait  d'apr^s 
le  d^cret  de  Rosette  pour  les  produits  des  champs  ]]^^  de 
ne/fr  hotep,  Le  K^papnov — le  texte  de  Rosette  a  bien  soin  de  nous 
rindiquer — ^tait  destine  aux  produits  des  vignes  )m»//3)W'^  = 
lA^A-XoXl :  c'est-li-dire  au  vin.  Son  nom  ]z^%^]  (31)  se  rappor- 
tait  k  cet  usage;  car  il  signifiait  mesure  de  arp,  HpU,  ^/.L), 
!]  *=^g^  :^  :  c'est-k-dire  de  vin. 

Notons  d'ailleurs  que  le  mot  a,  (<i),  servant  dans  le  texte  d^- 
motique  k  traduire  ApTafirj,  est  employ^  avec  la  m^me  signification 
dans  une  multitude  d'autres  textes,  et  particuliferement  dans  plusieurs 
bilingues.  Deux  de  ces  bilingues  ont  ^t^  publics,  en  collabora- 
tion, par  Wilcken  et  par  moi  dans  notre  premier  article  sur  les 
"  Tessferes  bilingues,"  qui  a  paru  dans  le  No.  IV  de  la  4*  ann^e  de 
ma  /i^ue  Egyptologique^  (pp.  183  et  suivante,  et  pi.  9).  Uun  (32)  est 
I'ostracon  bilingue,  No.  12,618  du  British  Museum,  relatif  k  4 
artabes,  ou  4  mesures  a  de  froment.  L'autre  est  Tostracon  bil-ngue 
No.  12,640  de  la  m^me  collection,  relatif  It  25  artabes  et  un  tiers,  ou 
25  mesures  a  et  un  tiers.  Dans  un  second  article  public  par 
Wilcken  et  moi  sous  le  meme  titre,  dans  la  6®  ann^e  de  la  Eeime 
Egyptologique  (p.  10),  on  trouve  de  m^me  82  mesures  a  et  \  assimi- 
Ides  ^82  artabes  et  un  sixi^me,  par  le  bilingue  P.  1570  du  Mus^e  de 
Berlin.     Ces  trois  textes  bilingues  concordent   d'une  fa^on  remar- 
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quable  avec  celui  de  Rosette,  et  nepeuvent  laisser  Tombred'un  doute 
au  sujet  de  la  valeur  et  de  la  lecture  de  la  mesure  a  (33)  =  afnafiji^ 
telles  qu'elles  avaient  ^t^  d€]k  indiqu^es  dans  ma  Chrestomathie 
Demotique  dix  ans  avant  la  d^couverte  de  ces  textes,  et  alors  que 
tout  le  monde  consid^rait  encore  comme  exacts  le  d^hiffrement,  la 
transcription,  et  la  traduction  de  Brugsch  pour  artou  =  afna^r^^  etc. 

En  r^alit^,  il  n'y  a  aucune  analogie  entre  :  d'une  part,  soit  la  tra- 
duction demotique  de  Tartabe,  soit  celle  du  xepafitov^  soit — nous 
Tavons  vu  d^ji — celle  de  Taroure,  et,  d'une  autre  part,  Texpression 
compost  ^a1_-)^,  servant  k  traduire  le  vijx^^  superficiel  de 
100  coud^es  carries. 

Mais  qu*est  done  analytiquement  ce  mot  t^A±^]^^  dont  nous 
avons  indiqu^  la  valeur  m^trologique,  sans  Tavoir  encore  expliqu^ 
philologiquement  ? 

Nous  avons  d^jk  dit  que  le  premier  ^l^ment  ^tait  0^  =  ^r-^a, 
"coud^e."  Quand  au  second  ^l^ment,  la  lecture  en  est  bien  simple — 
en  d^pit  des  lectures  ultra-fantaisisies  qu'on  en  a  essay^es  jusqu'ici. 
Rien  n'est  plus  connu,  en  effet,  que  la  ligature  i_  =  ^  ten — qui 
entre  dans  le  nom  de  la  mesure  de  superficie  en  question — comme 
rien  n'est  mieux  connu  que  la  ligature  ^  =  a—  arp^  qui  entre  dans  le 
nom  de  la  mesure  de  vin  t^/,%^]  arp^  ou  Z/.^^]*  servant  dans  les 
bilingues  d6}k  cit^s  k  traduire  oivov  K€pafitov,  Le  mot  t/j,±^ ) — tjui 
n'a  jamais  ^t^  employ^  dans  aucun  texte  pour  aucune  mesure  de 
capacity,  soit  de  solides,  soit  de  liquides,  pour  aucune  aprapri^  ( )*i  ^  <j  ))> 
ou  aucun  ic6/>a;iioi' (34)  (|/A/.^)  ou  ^y^  )).  mais  uniquement  pour 
des  mesures  de  superficie — doit  tout  simplement  etre  rapproch^  de  la 

racine  ^^^ (|^C^,  ,^,,,^0  IC >  signifiant  " diviser,"  pour  laquelle  des 

renvois  ne  sont  plus  k  faire,  tant  elle  est  connue  de  tous. 

En  r^sum^  meh  aten  est  en  parall^Iisme  exact  avec  meh  xet  Le 
premier  mot  signifie  simplement  100  coudfe  carries.  Le  deuxi^me 
une  coud^e  carr^e.  C'est  vraiment  tout  ce  qu'il  est  utile  d'en  savoir. 
Si,  cependant,  on  veut  aller  un  peu  plus  loin  dans  Tdtymologie,  je 
dirai  que  meh  aten  signifie  une  ^^coudeede  la  ///wV/^«,"(35)c'est-i-dire 
une  coud^e  de  la  division  (par  centifemes)  d'un  des  cdt^s  de  Taroure ; 

tandis  que,  dans  meh  x^/,  ^/\Sl  doit  etre  compard  k  'vv   \>, 

mot  qui,  selon  mon  cher  maitre,  E.  De  Roug6,  d^signait  le  terrain 
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nu  de  Varea  oh  Ton  battait  le  bl^,  etc.,  et  signifie  simplement  ici 
superficU  urbaine^  ce  qui  donne  "  coud^e  de  superficie." 

Quant  k  Taroure,  dont  la  "  coud^e  d'aroure,"  Je  meh  aten^  repr^- 
sente  le  centifeme— comme  le  nieh  x^^  repr^sente  la  centifeme  partie 
de  cette  centifeme  partie  —  eJle  avait  bien  d'autres  subdivisions 
possibles.  II  faut  m^me  dire  que  quand  il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de 
maisons  bities  ou  k  b&tir  {yltCkorotro^)^  mais  de  champs,  les  mesures 
superficielles  meh  aten  et  meh  x^^  (r^serv^es  aux  terrains  de  ville  en 
th^baide)  n'^taient  pas  employees  d'ordinaire.  On  comptait  alors  par 
aroures,  et,  s'il  y  avait  lieu,  par  d'autres  divisions  de  Taroure.  Ce 
sont  ces  divisions  que  F^tude  de  notre  bilingue  vient  surtout  ^clairer 
d'un  jour  tout  nouveau. 

Ainsi  que  nous  le  disions  en  commen9ant  ce  chapitre,  "c'est 
la  premibre  fois  qu'un  contrat  bilingue  fait  mention  de  Taroure, 
jusqu'ici  mentionn^  s^par^ment  soit  par  des  papyrus  d^motiques, 
soit  par  des  papyrus  grecs."  J'ai  ddji  eu  Toccasion  de  parler 
incidemment  dans  ce  chapitre  de  nombreux  contrats  d^motiques 
relatifs  \  des  ventes  de  champs,  et  mentionnant  Taroure  et  ses 
divisions.  Je  citerai  aussi  quatre  papyrus  grecs  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  les  monies  conditions: — 1°  le  grand  procfes  d'Hermias,  con- 
tenu  dans  le  papyrus  I*"^  de  Turin,  qui  fait  mention  d'une  affaire 
ant^rieure  d'Hermias  au  sujet  de  champs  contest^s ;  2**  le  papyrus 
III  de  la  publication  de  Wilcken  sur  les  papiers  de  la  banque  de 
Thfebes  \  3**  les  deux  papyrus  de  Zois,  relatifs  i  une  vente  publique 
d'aroures  de  jardins. 

Ces  deux  demiers  papyrus  font  figurer,  k  c6t6  de  I'aroure,  des 
divisions  fort  intdressantes  et — chose  curieuse — identiques  i  celles 
de  notre  bilingue,  tandis  que  celles  indiqu^es  dans  le  No.  Ill  de 
Wilcken  s'en  rapprochaient  beaucoup.  Mais  ces  divisions,  isol^es  de 
celles  que  Ton  rencontre  dans  les  papyrus  d^motiques  relatifs  k  des 
ventes  de  champs,  pouvaient  fort  peu  les  ^clairer.  II  pouvait  arriver 
en  effet  qu'en  outre  de  la  division  par  centibmes,  que  nous  trouvons 
employee  pour  les  terrains  de  ville,  Taroure  eiit,  pour  les  champs, 
diverses  maniferes  de  se  diviser.  Or,  les  divisions  que  Ton  trouvait 
en  d^motique  pour  Taroure,  ne  semblaient  pas  rentrer  du  tout  dans 
aucun  des  syst^mes  des  fractions  ^gyptiennes,  connus  jusqu'ici.  11 
fallait  done,  pour  se  reconnaitre  complbtement  dans  ce  labyrinthe, 
un  guide  semblable  k  celui  que  nous  fournit  notre  bilingue  actuel. 
Dieu  soit  lou^  !  ce  guide  est  enfin  arriv^.  Nous  n'avons  plus  qu'k 
tirer  d'utiles  conclusions  pratiques. 
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Lorsqu'H^rodote  nous  parle  des  aroures  que  partageaient  les 
fiaxi'f^h  dormant  Tannee  nationale  de  I'Egypte — et  qu'on  voit  ^gale- 
ment  mentionn^s  dans  le  decret  trilingue  de  Rosette,  dans  les 
circulaires  minist^rielles  grecques  de  T^poque  Lagide,  dans  divers 
documents  qui  nous  conduisent  jusqu'au  temps  des  Romains — ^il 
attribue  h.  chacun  de  ces  fiaxtuoi  douze  aroures  k  cultiver.  C'est  k 
bien  peu  de  chose  prfes  le  m6me  chiffre  que  celui  des  aroures  que 
vend  ici  un  grec  Epigone,  c'est-k-dire  le  descendant  d'un  de  ces 
soldats  macedoniens  auxquels  les  conqu^rants  avaient  accords  leur 
part  de  terre,  k  cot^  de  la  part  des  soldats  egyptiens  de  race.  En 
effet,  notre  papyrus  nous  apprend  que  le  champ  vendu  par  ce  grec 
formait  un  ensemble  de  1 1  aroures  et  f  ou  en  grec  de  1 1  aroures  ^  i. 

Ces  fractions,  J  et  ^,  qu'on  rencontre  ^galement  dans  le  papyrus 
de  Zois  k  cot^  des  chiffres  des  aroures,  et,  avec  la  fraction  inter- 
calaire  du  ^,  dans  le  N**  in  de  Wilcken,  nous  font  voir  que  les 
aroures  de  champs  avaient  souvent  alors  la  division  dichotomique, — 
comme  Tavait  dit  Horapollon  (I,  5)  en  parlant  du  rerafnou  apotpav, — 
au  lieu  de  la  division  d^cimale,  d^jk  signal^e  par  nous  pour  les 
terrains  de  ville,  et  de  la  division  par  3,  employee  pour  d'autres 
mesures,  sp^cialement  pour  celles  de  capacity,  dont  nous  avons  d6}k 
vu  des  exemples  dans  ce  chapitre,  etc.  D*apr^s  un  texte  public  par 
Wilcken  dans  nia  J^evue  Egyptologique  (VI,  p.  11),  cette  division 
d^duplicative  comprendrait  non  seulement  la  demi,  le  quart,  le 
huitifeme  et  le  i6',  mais  le  32*  et  m^me  le  64*  {h\  1),  X/8\  f^').  Cette 
division  dichotomique  que  nous  retrouvons  en  grec  et  en  d^motique 
pour  Xaroure  ou  set-ah^  nous  la  retrouvons  aussi  dans  les  textes 
hi^roglyphiques  pour  cette  meme  mesure  set-ah^  entre  autres  dans  un 
jugement  du  temps  des  Ramessides  qu*a  public  mon  cher  collogue 
Erman  {Zeiischrift,  1879,  p.  75),  et  dans  lequel  on  voit  par  exemple 
70  aroures  f  et  10  coudees  et  demie,  "  70J  aruren  10^  elle,"  comme 
traduit  trbs  bien  Erman.  On  voit  ^galement  d'ailleurs  des  \,  i,  ^, 
tV>  "sVj  ^^"^  d'autres  calculs  relatifs  k  la  mensuration  des  terres 
{conf,  Eisenlohr,  Die  feldertexte  von  Edfou,  pp.  14  et  15),  fractions 
que  Brugsch  {SuppL  au  Lex.^  p.  11 50)  attribue  avec  raison 
au  sata  ou  set-ah  {Lex,^  p.  1332)  "unit^  de  mesure  agraire 
vraisemblablement  Taroure,  mesur^e  d'aprbs  le  J^^^i'^^ — >\  C^,"  ou 
trxoit^i'ov,  niot  qui  en  grec  signifiait  corde,  chaine,  comme  x^^«^^^  en 
^gyptien. 

Dans  tous  les  cas  la  division  dichotomique  paratt  assez  fr^quente 
pour  les  champs,  si  elle  n'^tait  pas  exclusive. 
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Notre  bilingue  nous  a  permis  d'en  identifier  un  assez  grand 
nombre  d*exemples  en  d^motique. 

Et  d'abord  commengons  par  ce  bilingue  lui-meme,  qui  porte 
en  d^motique :  (36) 

et  en  grec  t 

apovpwv  evScKa  rifiiffov^  o'^/Boov 

En  premier  lieu,  il  est  parfaitement  clair  que  dans  les  groupes 
)-^^  /)a^  on  ne  peut  songer  k  voir,  aprbs  le  chiffre  )x  =  evBexa, 
la  sigle  ^  =  f  (sigle  connue  depuis  longtemps)  puisque  le  grec 
porte  rjfiioov^  o^toov.  On  ne  peut  songer  non  plus  k  y  voir  les 
deux  sigles  d^motiques  bien  connues  de  la  demie  et  du  8".  Reste 
done  rhypoth^se  d*une  sigle  compos^e  dans  sa  forme,  mais  unique 
dans  sa  valeur  et  dans  son  fond,  sigle  qui  rendait  en  bloc  la 
fraction  J,  comme  ^  rend  §,  ^i  f ,  etc.  En  effet,  bien  que  les 
fractions  k  num^rateurs  autres  que  Tunit^  soient  relativement  rares 
en  6gyptien,  on  en  a  cependant  plusieurs,  et  le  nombre  semble  en 
avoir  peu  a  peu  grossi  k  T^poque  demotique.  Peut-^tre  pourrait-on 
supposer  que  cette  sigle  aura  ^t^  form^e,  avec  un  l^ger  diacr^tisme, 
sur  la  sigle  voisine  de  f,  dont  elle  ne  differait  math^matiquement 
que  par  ^V»  ^t  dont  elle  se  rapproche  singuli^rement  comme  forme. 
En  effet,  entre  ^=§et^/=filya  surtout  comme  principale 
diff^^rence  une  sorte  de  petit  angle  ou  de  petit  /  diacretique  ajout^ 
k  la  seconde  fraction. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  notre  bilingue  ne  laisse  pas  Tombre  d'un 
doute  sur  la  valeur  k  donner  k  cette  fraction  ^  y  =  f  et  il  nous 
permet  de  comprendre  d'autres  exemples  analogues,  parmi  lesquels 
je  signalerai  surtout  celui  d'un  contrat  public  depuis  longtemps  dans 
mon  article  sur  "  TAssociation  de  Ptol^m^e  Epiphane  k  la  couronne  " 
{Revue  Egyptologique^  III  ann^e,  N**  i,  p.  2  et  pi.  i).  Ce  texte 
porte: 

Faudrait-il  done  traduire:  "i  aroure,  ou  f  et  |  d'aroure,  une 
aroure,  je  le  rdp^te  "? 

Ce  genre  de  calcul  est,  en  effet,  frequent  en  demotique.  Pour 
^viter  les  erreurs  ou  les  alterations  de  chiffres  on  avait  I'habitude  de 
donner  sous  deux  formes  tous  les  comptes  ecrits  dans  les  contrats : 
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on  disait  ainsi  "tant  d'argenteus,  ce  qui  fait  tant  de  sekels,"  ou 
**tant  de  talents,  ce  qui  fait  tant  d'argenteus,"  ou  bien  encore — et 
cela  est  tihs  frequent  pour  les  argenteus — "  3  argenteus,  par  exemple, 
ce  qui  fait  2  argenteus,  plus  |  (ou  §  et  ^),  plus  ^,  ^o,  tq,  eV" 

Si  Ton  ad  met  cette  hypoth^se  il  faut  admettre  qu'apr^  la 
fraction  ^  /  f,  les  fractions  |1  signifieraient  2  plus  i  (c'est-k-dire  3) 
huiti^mes.  J*ai  rencontr^  ces  fractions  multiples  dans  plusieurs 
papyrus. 

Voici  dans  quelques-uns  les  nombres  qu'elles  complbtent : 

aroures  20,  ou  19  aroures  plus  f,  (37)  f, — en  aroures  20  encore 
(papyrus  de  Tan  4  de  Philopator,  au  British  Museum) ; 

aroures  3 — ou  2,  f,  f, — en  aroures  3  encore  (papyrus  9416  du 
Louvre) ; 

aroures  6, — ou  5,  |,  |, — en  aroures  6  encore  (Nonvelle  Chrestotnaihie^ 
P-  139)5(38) 

20  aroures, — ou  19(39)  f  §, — en  aroures  20  encore. 

Evidemment  dans  le  papyrus  de  Bologne,  oti  j'avais  cm  trouver 
le  chilTre  20,  parcequ*il  ^tait  ainsi  6crit  dans  la  copie,  non  faite  par 
moi,  que  j'en  poss^dais : 

il  faut  restituer 

aroures  2, — ce  qui  fait  i  {ou<i)  aroure  plus  f  §,—2  aroures  encore. 

On  peut  voir  que  dans  tous  ces  textes  la  seule  variante  k  noter 
(en  dehors  de  ^y=  ^  /=  f)  c'est  intercalation  fr^quente  de  /  = 
<z:>  =  pe  avant  les  fractions.  Or,  en  hi^roglyphes,  en  demotique, 
et  en  copte  ce  mot  signifie  "  fraction." 

Quant  aux  chilTres,  ils  concordent  admirablement  et  prouvent 
compl^tement  notre  hypothfese  sur  ^  /=f,  et  fl,  qui  aprbs  cette 
premiere  fraction  de  f,  signifie  certainement  |,  pour  completer  le 
nombre  entier. 
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II  est  vrai  que  dans  tous  les  exemples  que  nous  venons  de 
reproduire,  le  chiffre  principal  repr^sentait  un  nombre  entier,  sans 
aucune  esp^e  de  fractions,  nombre  d^compos^  ensuite  eo  un  autre 
nombre  moindre  d'une  unit6,  mais  avec  Taddition  de  fractions 
representant  cette  unit^. 

Mais  quand  le  nombre  principal  n'^tait  pas  si  simple,  quand 
d^jk  il  avait  des  fractions,  comment  proc^dait-on  ?  C'est  ce  que  va 
nous  apprendre  notre  papyrus  bilingue. 

II  ne  pouvait  ^tre  question,  pour  ^viter  les  erreurs  ou  les  altera- 
tions de  chiffres,  de  r^p^ter  purement  et  simplement  les  mSmes 
fractions.  Cette  r^6tition  n*aurait  garanti  contre  aucune  super- 
cherie.  II  fallait  done  trouver  autre  chose,  c'est-k-dire,  des  fractions 
ayant  pour  le  tout  la  m^me  valeur,  sans  avoir  ni  ]a  m^me  expression 
graphique,  ni,  par  consequent,  le  meme  detail  math^matique.  Or, 
en  mathematiques  pures,  \  plus  f  ont  exactement  la  m^me  valeur 
que  f ,  ou  encore  =  i  i-  II  faut  done  que  nous  trouvions  en 
d^motique  une  de  ces  deux  notations.  C'est,  en  effet,  ce  qui  se 
produit;  nous  n'avons  pas  affaire  i  i  i,  comme  en  grec;  car  ces 
deux  sigles,  nous  Pavons  dit,  nous  sont  parfaitement  connues  en 
d^motique.  Mais  nous  trouvons  \  et  J,  sigles  dont  nous  pouvons 
parfaitement  nous  rendre  compte. 

Qu'on  nous  permette  de  reproduire  ^  nouveau  notre  texte  : 

1 1  aroures  f ,  ou  1 1  plus  i  |,  1 1  aroures  f  encore. 

Nous  avons  d^jk  vu  la  valeur  de  f^  =  |,  qui  n'a  plus  besoin 
d'etre  demontr^e.  Quant  k  /,  qui  pr^cMe  ^  dans  T^nonciation  du 
milieu,  le  calcul  nous  force  i  y  voir  un  quart  pour  arriver  au  f ;  et, 
en  eflfet,  nous  savons  qu'en  d^motique  le  signe  y  prend  souvent 
cette  forme  quand  il  a  la  valeur  /=  C|  =  ^-^  -  II  faut  done  con- 
clure  qu'il  prend  la  meme  forme  parfois  quand  y=i,  valeur  bien 
connue  de  tous. 

Mais  alors,  me  dira-t-on,  la  sigle  /  =  ^  se  rapproche  beaucoup  de 
^  =  |.  Je  suis  bien  oblige  de  le  reconnaitre.  Mais  il  n'y  a  pas 
identity,  pas  plus,  du  reste,  qu'il  n'y  a  identity  avec  la  forme  bien 
connue  et  voisine  des  ^. 

Pour  nous  r^sumer,  nous  r^p^terons  ce  que  nous  disions  au 
commencement   de   ce   chapitre,   d  savoir  que  Taroure,  set-ah  = 
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ceTeitO^e,  qu*on  trouve  dhs  les  plus  anciennes  ^poques,  et,  par 
example,  d^s  rinscription  d'Amten,  avec  cette  valeur,  est  bien  Tunit^ 
m^trologique  fondamentale  des  ^gyptiens  pour  les  terrains, — unit^ 
que,  du  reste,  meme  sous  son  nom  grec  d'apovpoy  nous  ne  trouvons 
nullement  dans  le  monde  grec,  mais  seulement  dans  le  monde 
^gyptien.  On  voit  combien  en  cela  nous  diff(^rons  de  Maspero,  qui 
en  publiant  m^me  I'inscription  d'Amten,  ob  ne  figure  que  le  set-ah^ 
veut  n'admettre  comme  unique  unit^  m^trologique  qu'un  prdtendu 
schoene,  auquel  il  attribue  40  coud^es,  comme  Lepsius  Fa  fait  ^ 
propos  du  temple  d'Edfou. 

I-.es  textes  examines  par  Lepsius  et  Eisenlohr  pour  ce  pr^tendu 
schoene  ne  remontent  gufere  qu'^  Darius,  et  ils  descendent  assez  bas. 
Or,  nous  avons  traduit  tous  les  textes  d^motiques,  non  seulement  de 
cette  p^riode,  mais  d'une  p^riode  beaucoup  plus  ancienne  encore. 
Jamais  nous  n'avons  rencontr^  autre  chose  que  Taroure  et  ses 
fractions  diverses  en  d^motique,  comme  plus  tard  en  grec.  Abstrac- 
tivement  done  il  paraitrait  assez  Strange  qu'on  se  fQt  servi  en 
hi^roglyphes  d'un  systbme  m^trologique  tout  diffi^rent  de  celui  des 
documents  d^motiques  et  grecs  de  meme  provenance.  Mais  est-il 
bien  certain  que  les  Evaluations  sur  lesquelles  on  s'appuie  aient  une 
base  solide  ? 

Notre  cher  collogue  Eisenlohr, (40) qui  dfes  1870  avait  photographic 
les  textes  d'Edfou  et  qui  les  a  publics  depuis,  en  les  faisant  suivre 
d'une  int^ressante  Etude,  n'en  paralt  pas  bien  sftr.  Dans  son  m€- 
moire  Die  /elder  texte  von  Edfu^  il  nous  dit,  en  effet,  k  propos  de  la 
mesure  ^"^^ ,  ou  '^''^  f^  ^  (^ ,  ou  **"*^  ^  ^  (^ ,  dans  laquelle  Lepsius 
avait  cru  voir  le  schoene  de  40  coudEes,  que  cette  mesure,  d'aprfes 
les  exemples  qu'il  donne,  aurait  pu  avoir,  au  mains  40  coudeeSy  et 
peut-etre  100  :  "das  s^^-r^  X«  mindestens  40  vielleicht  sogar  100 
ellens,"  (p.  7).  II  conclut  meme  qu'elle  signifiait  simplement  me- 
sure, en  reconnaissant  d'ailleurs  que  c'Etait  une  mesure  de  simple 
longueur.  Quant  k  Texpression  OjeniXOTg^  Equivalant  k  ""^^  ^  ^  © , 
elle  dEsigne  simplement,  comme  d'ailleurs,  le  mot  "^^^  ^^  "  g .  et  le 
grec  ffxotviovy  la  chaine  de  mesurage,  et  n'en  indique  nullement  la 
valeur  mEtrologique,  que  Lepsius  ne  prouve  absolument  par  aucun 
argument  prEcis. 

II  n*en  est  pas  ainsi  de  Taroure  ou  sef-ahy  que  les  textes  hiErogly- 
phiques,  dhs  les  dates  les  plus  reculEes,  viennent  prEciser  aussi  nette- 
ment  que  les  textes  grecs,  dEmotiques,  et  coptes.    Pour  s'en  assurer, 
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Masp^ro  n*aurait  eu  qu'k  faire  les  calcuU  relatifs  aux  mesures 
agraires  de  Tinscription  d'Amten,  c'est-k-dire  de  cette  inscription 
meme  k  propos  de  kquelle  il  trouvait  bon  de  nier  implicitement 
Taroure. 

Et  cependant,  dans  sa  publication  {Journal  Asiatique^  1890, 
p.  382),  il  avait  fort  bien  reconnu  lui-meme — ce  qui  6tait  ^tabli 
par  tous  ses  pr^d^cesseurs,  k  savoir  que  I  ^  •  •  •  •  fji^  ^^ait 
identique  ^  ^  |  ^  ^[^  ou  cenreiCOg^e,  et  que  pour  cette  mesure 
agraire,  T^l^ment  set  ^tait  separable  de  ah — en  ^tant  d'ordinaire 
separ^  par  les  chifrres(4i) — et  pouvait  mdme  en  ^tre  supprim^  sans 
changer  le  sens  (nous  en  avons  vu  un  exemple  pour  le  ah  =  upovpa 
dans  le  d^motique  du  d^cret  de  Rosette), — comme,  ajouterons-nous, 
il  pouvait  remplacer  k  lui  seul  set-ah.  Or,  c'est  cette  mesure  qui,  soit 
sous  sa  forme  pleine  setahy  soit  sous  sa  forme  abr^g^e  ah^  se  re- 
trouve  seule  et  partout  dans  Tinscription  d'Amten.  Cette  premiere 
notion  aurait  suffi  ^videmment  pour  la  faire  traduire  par  aroure, 
comme  dans  les  textes  d^motiques  ou  bilingues  que  j'avais  ant^rieure- 
ment  publics,  dans  les  textes  coptes,  oil  ceTGItJOg^e  ^quivaut  k 
upovpa,  etc.  Mais  il  y  a  mieux  :  I'inscription  d'Amten  nous  donne 
revaluation  de  cette  aroure  telle  qu'elle  nous  avait  ^t^  d^jk  fournie 
par  H^rodote.  En  effet,  H^rodote  nous  affirme  que  Varoure  avait 
cent  coud^es  de  toutes  parts,  et,  dans  deux  textes  parall^les,  Amten 
nous  montre  exactement  la  m^me  chose. 

II  s'agit  d'un  domaine  qu'Amten  avait  re^u,  par  donation  royale, 
en  vertu  d'un  rescrit  royal. 

A  ce  propos,  je  dois  dire  que  Maspero  a  fort  bien  r^tabli  le  pre- 
mier des  deux  passages,  pour  lequel  certains  signes  avaient  ^t^ 
d'abord  oubli^s  par  la  negligence  du  scribe,  puis  avaient  ^t^  ajout^s 
aprbs  coup,  avec  une  croix  indiquant  le  renvoi.    Voici  ce  passage :  (42) 

"  Ordre  fut  donn^  de  lui  transmettre  par  lettres  royales,  4  aroures 
de  terre,  des  gens,  et  toute  chose." 

Voici  maintenant  le  second,  tout  k  fait  parallble :  (43) 
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"  Maison  (propri^t^)  longue  de  200  coud^es,  large  de  200  coud^es, 
batie,  garnie  de  trhs  bons  arbres,  ayant  (44)  en  elle  des  bassins  tr^s 
nombreux,  plant^e  de  figuiers  et  de  vignes — (selon)  ce  qui  est  dcrit(45) 
dans  le  rescrit  royal :  les  noms  en  sont  sur  ce  resent  royal — garnie 
(enfin)  de  vignes  nombreuses  ob  Ton  fait  du  vin  en  grande  quantity, 
car  il  y  fit  une  treille,  de  deux  aroures  de  terre  x^^^y  entour^e  de 
murs  et  plant^e  de  (bons)  pieds." 

Ces  deux  passages  concernent  ^videmment  la  m^me  propri^td ; 
car  c'est  la  seule  pour  laquelle  il  soit  question  de  rescrit  royal.  Or,  200 
coud^es  de  large  sur  200  coud^es  de  long,  repr^sentent  exactement 
un  carr^  de  quatre  aroures— chiffre  indiqu^  dans  le  I"  des  textes, — 
])uisque  chaque  aroure  avait  100  coudees  sur  chaque  face  selon 
H^rodote,  c*est-k-dire  10,000  coudees  carries.  Ici,  il  faut  multiplier 
10,000  par  quatre — chiffre  des  aroures,  et  nous  aurons  40,000  coud^s 
carries,  ce  qui  s'^loigne  le  moins  dans  la  m^trologie  ^gyptienne  de 
notre  hectare  actuel,  avec  la  diffi^rence  en  plus  resultant  de  celle  qui 
distingue  la  coud^e  de  notre  demi-m^tre. 

Ce  nouveau  texte  est  done  une  confirmation  ^clatante  de  celui 
d'H^rodote  et  des  m^trologistes  grecs. 

Les  autres  terrains  dont  il  est  question  dans  Tinscription  d'Amten 
n'ont,  du  reste,  avec  ce  fief  aucun  rapport*  Jamais  il  n'est  dit  de 
ces  200  aroures,  qu'elles  ont  ^t^  donn^es  par  rescrit  royal  comme  cela 
est  dit  pour  la  maison  d'Amten  et  pour  les  chiteaux  royaux  dont  il 
transmit  Tinvestiture  k  ses  enfants.  On  note  seulement  qu^Amten  les 
a  revues  en  Equivalence,  ^Sb  P  \  ^^>  expression  qu'on  trouve 
sans  cesse  dans  les  textes  archaiques  d^motiques,  pour  designer  les 
acquets  de  toute  nature,  par  voie  d'Echange  ou  autrement.  Voici  ce 
que  porte  en  effet  un  peu  plus  loin  la  suite  du  premier  de  nos  deux 
textes:  (46) 


**I1  acquit  en  Equivalence  200  aroures  de  terre  ^^^(47)  avec  des 
esclaves  en  quantity." 
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De  m6me  que  nous  avions  vu  r^p^ter  deux  fois  la  donation  royale 
de  quatre  aroures,  ou  200  coud^es  en  carr^,  formant  la  demeure 
d'Amten,  de  m^me  nous  voyons  r^p^ter  Tacquisition  des  200  aroures. 

Cette  r^p^tition  avait  un  but.  En  effet,  le  premier  texte,  qui  est  public 
dans  la  pi.  VI  de  la  partie  II  des  Denkmaekr^  nous  fournit  I'^tat  de 
tous  les  biens  dont  s*^tait  enrichi  Amten.  On  nous  y  raconte 
comment  il  re9ut  par  resent  royal  quatre  aroure?:,  comment  il  eut 
diverses  fonctions  pour  lesquelles  il  occupa   f^  ^^  douze  domaines 

^  dans  trois  nomes,  comment  il  regut  en  Equivalence  ^5b  '  \l^ 

200  aroures  de  terres  cultivables,  etc.,  au  dehors  de  loo  perxru  qu'il 
recevait  chaque  jour  du  chiteau  de  la  reine.  C'est  un  r^sumE 
g^n^raL 

Dans  un  autre  texte  {ibid.^  pi.  VII)  on  nous  raconte  ce  qu'il  fit  du 
domaine  de  quatre  aroures,  ou  200  coud^es  de  longueur  sur  chaque 
face  d'un  carrE  (c'est-k-dire  40,000  coud^es  carries),  domaine  qu'il 
avait  re^u  par  rescrit  royal ;  comment  il  y  planta  des  vignes,  qui  en 
occup^rent  une  moitiE,  etc. 

Dans  un  autre  texte,  II,  III,  on  nous  donne  des  details  sembla- 
bles  sur  ce  que  devinrent  les  200  aroures  de  terre  cultivable,  prEc^ 
demment  Enum^r^es  :  "  II  avait  re^u  en  Equivalence  200  aroures  de 
terres  k  blE.  II  en  donna  50  k  sa  mbre  Nebsent.  II  y  blltit  une 
maison  pour  ses  enfants ;  il  leur  donna,  par  permission  royale,  toutes 
les  places  dependant  du  chateau  royal  de  Honsuten  (situE  dans  un 
des  trois  nomes  mentionnEs  dans  le  premier  texte  et  oil  il  avait 
possEdE  1 2  domaines),  et  il  donna  {k  cette  occasion)  k  ses  enfants 
12  aroures  de  terre  arable,  avec  des  esclaves  et  des  bestiaux." 

Ces  divers  Etats  se  compl^tent  done  Tun  Tautre  et  ne  peuvent 
^tre  sEparEs;(49)  leur  comparaison  dEmontreavec  certitude  TidentitE 
des  quatre  aroures  et  des  40,000  coudEes  carries. 

On  ne  saurait  s'Etonner  assez  de  voir  Maspero  repousser  toute 
autre  mesure  que  le  prEtendu  schoene,  k  propos  d'un  texte  qui  n'a 
jamais  le  sclwene  en  question,  mais  toujours  Taroure,  et  qui  lvalue 
cette  aroure  en  coudEes  avec  une  exactitude  absolue. 

Nous  reviendrons,  du  reste,  bientot  sur  toutes  ces  questions. 
Pour  le  moment  nous  nous  bornerons  k  dire :  i%  que  Taroure  Etait 
la    principale  unitE   mEtrologique  des  Egyptiens;   2%  que  le   xet 
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ou  x^««^^^>  ou  trx^^^'^^i  d^signait  partout  une  unit^  de  simple 
longueur,  une  chatne,  dans  laquelle  on  a  trop  voulu  voir  la  chaine 
actuelle  de  nos  arpenteurs,  souvent  longue  de  20  metres,  mais  dont 
cette  mensuration  precise  reste  tout  au  moins  douteuse,  et  qui,  dans 
tous  les  cas,  m^me  au  carr^,  avait  un  rapport  m^trologique  ^troit 
avec  I'aroure,  sp^cialement  usit^e  comme  mesure  de  superficie. 

Quant  au  ^  P  n  IfflE,  dont  Brugsch  fait  le  quart  d'aroure,  Hora- 
pollon  (50)  semble  en  avoir  vis^  le  hi^roglyphe,  dans  son  c^l^bre 
passage  sur  le  signe  du  quart  d'aroure  employ^  dans  certaines 
notations  astronomiques.  Ce  hesep^  en  effet,  parait  avoir  eu  une 
toute  autre  valeur  que  celle  que  Maspero  indique  dans  son  m^moire 
d^jk  cit^,  puisque  d'aprfes  son  propre  t^moignage,  le  m^me  mot  ^tait 
employ^  pour  designer  des  domaines  k  grande  culture,  au  lieu  de 
reprdsenter,  k  peine,  selon  son  Evaluation,  le  sol  d'une  trbs  petite 
maison.  Ajoutons,  du  reste,  que  toute  la  th^orie  de  Lepsius  sur  le 
schoene  carrE,  th^orie  qu*il  a  exprim^e  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la 
Zeitschrift  de  1865,  p.  96,  et  suivantes,  lui  a  €x€  inspir^e  par  Touvrage 
de  Hulsch  {Metrologicorum  reliquia\  (51)  qui  venait  de  parallre 
Tann^e  pr^c^dente,  et  dans  lequel  (p.  39,  et  passim)  le  m^trologiste 
en  question  avait  compart  le  axoivlov  de  dix  orgyts  k  Tancien  amma 
des  Egyptiens — mesure  parfaitement  inconnue  d*ailleurs  aux  Egypto- 
logues,  et  qui  est,  sous  la  forme  ammatUy  un  des  noms  de  la  coud^ 
chald^enne.  Mais  aucun  calcul  precis  ne  vient,  nous  Tavons  dit, 
appuyer  des  conclusions  de  ce  genre  et,  pour  nous,  nous  croyons 
avec  beaucoup  de  nos  collogues  que  le  x^  ou  xennouh  n'Etait  que  la 
corde  de  mesurage  servant  k  ^valuer  le  cotE  de  Taroure,  dont  il  Etait 
Tequivalent  en  longueur  (100  conddes),  ainsi  que  suffirait  k  le 
prouver  ce  passage  cel^bre  de  Dend^rah  public  par  Mariette,  etc. : — 


"Quant  au  champ  d'Osiris  sur  lequel  on  plante,  il  fait  2  x*^  nouh  du 
sud  au  nord  sur  2  x^^  nouh  de  Touest  k  Test,  ce  qui  fait  4  aroures." 

Ce  calcul  est  tout  aussi  net  que  celui  que  j'avais  public  dans  la 
Zeitschrift  de  Lepsius  (1879,  P-  i35)i  et  qui  assimilait  avec  certitude 
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la  longueur  du  meh  x^/  en  donnant  k  un  champ  ic  coud^es  du  sud 
au  nord  sur  12  coud^es  de  Touest  k  Test,  ce  qui  fait  120  meh  x^/  ou 
coud^es  carries.  On  peut  done,  je  crois,  consid^rer  la  question 
comme  terminee — ^au  moins  jusqu'k  preuve  du  contraire. 

Voici  maintenant  un  tableau  figurant  la  s^rie  des  mesures 
agraires,  bashes  sur  Taroure  pour  unit^  et  caJcul^es  d'apr^s  una 
division  theorique,  qui,  portant  sur  un  des  cot^s  pour  aller  de  Ik 
jusqu'au  bout,  constituait  ainsi  des  parall^logrammes  reguliers  d'une 
longueur  toujours  invariable  de  cent  coud^es. 

Aroure.     Coud^es  de  large.    Coud^es  superficielles.     Coudees  d'aroure. 


I 

100 

10,000 

100 

i 

SO 

5,000 

so 

i 

25 

2,500 

*5 

i 

I2i 

1,250 

I2i 

iV(52) 

H 

625 

H 

^^ 

3i 

312* 

3i 

1 

-if 

lilv 

iS6i 

'iiV 

lit  s'arr^te  la  division  d^duplicative  de  Taroure,  telle  que  nous 
la  trouvons  dans  les  documents  les  plus  r^cents,  grecs  ou  hidro- 
glyphiques.  II  ne  paratt  pas  qu'on  soit  all^  beaucoup  plus  bas :  car 
au  deli  du  64%  entre  ce  64*  et  sa  moiti^,  ou  128*,  on  rencontrait 
une  nouvelle  unit^,  la  coud^e  d'aroure,  le  trrjxv^  des  enregistrements 
grecs,  le  i^/.i^)^  des  textes  d^motiques,  repr^sentant  un  100® 
d'aroure,  une  coud^e  de  large,  100  coudees  carries,  ou  ^/A-S^.(S3) 

II  faut  remarquer  qu'k  la  r^cente  ^poque,  sous  les  Lagides,  on 
faisait  comme  on  fait  actuellement  chez  nous,  c*est-cl-dire  qu'on 
calculait  les  terrains  de  ville  par  une  des  petites  unites,  au  lieu  de  les 
calculer  par  les  grandes  unites.  Chez  les  ^gyptiens  la  petite  unit^ 
qu'on  avait  prise  pour  ^talon  m^trique  des  terrains  de  villes  ^tait 
le  vTjxv^  de  100  coudees  carries  :  cette  coud^e  d'aroure  t^/,  i_  )  ^ 
que  nous  trouvons  mentionn^e  au  nombre  de  14  et  plus  dans  les 
contrats ;  tandisque  pour  les  biens  de  campagne  Tunit^  dtait  toujours 
I'aroure  et  ses  divisions  successives,  c'est-k-dire :  d'abord  la  division 
d^uplicative,  puis  la  division  par  centifemes,  ou  coudees  d'aroure,  etc. 

Cette  distinction  ne  semble  pas  avoir  exists  du  temps  d'Amten, 
qui  calcule  T^tendue  de  sa  propri^t^,  de  sa  "  maison,"  en  aroures 
(tout  en  indiquant  la  longueur  des  quatres  cot^s  en  coudees), 
exactement  comme  il  calcule  T^tendue  de  ses  champs  en  aroures 
(mais  cette  fois  sans  revaluation  en  coudees  de  cot^). 
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Tout  ceci  est  n^essaire  pour  faire  comprendre  les  fractions 
d^duplicatives  de  Taroure  que  nous  rencontrons  dans  notre  papyrus 
bilingue. 

En  effet,  g  d'aroure  formaient  6,250  coud^es  superficielles,  k 
ajouter  aux  110,000  coud^es  superficielles  contenues  dans  les  11 
aroures,  pour  traduire  en  coud^es  la  surface  totale  vendue  par  Nicon, 
ci :  116,250  coud^es  carries. 

Passons  maintenant  aux  monnaies. 

Chap.  1 1. — La  Question  des  Monnaies, 

Notre  papyrus  fait  mention  de  trois  sommes  d'argent  distinctes : 
la  i"*,  de  8  dioboles  et  un  dichalque  ;  la  2«,  d'un  triobole  ;  la  3®,  de 
4  oboles.  Quant  aux  talents  et  aux  milliers  de  drachmes  qu'on  ren- 
contre dans  tous  les  autres  enregistrements  grecs,  il  n'en  est  nulle- 
ment  question. 

Pourquoi  cela? 

Serait-ce  parce  que  le  bien  vendu  serait  de  raoindre  importance  ? 
On  ne  saurait  le  supposer.  C'est,  avec  le  No.  Ill  de  Wilcken,  le 
plus  grand  de  tous  les  terrains  vendus  dont  nous  parlent  les  papyrus 
d^motiques  et  grecs. 

Est-ce,  au  contraire,  parce  que  la  monnaie  n'est  pas  la  meme,  ou, 
pour  parler  plus  exactement,  parce  que  T^talon  mon^tatre  n'est  pas 
le  meme  ?  Oui,  certainement,  et  je  dois  dire  que  cela  confirme  ab- 
solument  mes  recherches — tranchons  le  mot — raes  d^ouvertes  ant^ 
rieures  sur  les  monnaies  ^gyptiennes. 

J'ai  dtabli,  en  effet,  le  premier,  sp^cialement  dans  ma  Revue 
Egyptologiqut  (3®  ann^e,  p.  92  et  suiv.),  (54)  exclusivemeni  d'aprh  les 
textes  dhnotiques  traduits  par  moi :  i®  que  T^talon  mon^taire  avait 
€\€  en  Egypte,  jusqu'k  Philopator,  Funique  ^talon  d'argent ;  2**  que, 
sous  Philopator,  cet  ^talon  d'argent,  rest^  toujours  principal,  avait 
^t^  double,  pour  ainsi  dire,  par  un  second  ^talon,  de  cuivre,  avec  la 
proportion  legale  de  24  outen  de  cuivre  pour  2  kati  d'argent,  c'est- 
k-dire  de  i  a  120 — proportion  qui  est  d^jk  indiqu^e  dans  un  pr^t  de 
Tan  5  de  Philopator,  (55) — alors  que  tous  les  autres  contrats  du  m^me 
rfegne  (56)  font  encore  exclusivement  mention  de  monnaies  d'argent ; 
3*  que  cette  possibility  des  deux  monnaies,  en  proportion  legale, 
mais  avec  pr^dominence  de  T^talon  d'argent,  que  Tautre  vietit  seule- 
ment  remplacer,  est  encore  indiqu^e  sous  les  rois  ^thiopiens  qui 
s'empar^rent  de  Thebes  k  la  mort  de  Philopator,  et  y  r^gn^rent 
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20  ans  ;  4**  qu'Epiphane  subslitua  d^finitivement,  dans  Pusage  ordi- 
nairfy  T^talon  de  cuivre  k  T^talon  d'argent,  tout  en  laissant  la  propor- 
tion legale  de  24  outen  de  cuivre  pour  2  kati  d'argent,  proportion  qui 
subsista  jusqu*k  la  fin  des  Lagides,  et  qui,  sp^cialement  stipul^e  pour 
le  cuivre,  servit  toujours  k  distinguer  d'une  fagon  plus  nette,  en  d^- 
motique,  les  monnaies  de  cuivre  (57)  des  monnaies  d'argent. 

Quoi  d*^tonnant  dbs  lors  si  les  enregistrements  de  basse  ^poque 
font  toujours  mention  de  milliers  de  drachmes  et  de  talents,  de 
cuivre,  alors  que  les  textes  ant^rieurs  ne  parlent  que  de  sommes 
beaucoup  plus  modestes,  d'argent.  Ces  textes  ant^rieurs  i  Epiphane, 
nous  en  avions  plusieurs  en  grec  m^me,  que  j'avais  signals  et 
publics — entre  autres,  le  cdlfebre  papyrus  Sakkakinis,  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  expliqu^  par  moi  au  point  de  vue  mon^taire ;  mais  aucun 
n'etait  dat^  d'une  fagon  precise,  comme  notre  contrat  bilingue  de 
Philopator.  C'est  done  encore  une  confirmation  ^clatante  de  tout 
ce  que  j'ai  dit. 

Mais,  pour  me  faire  mieux  comprendre,  il  faut  que  j'entre  ici 
dans  quelques  details  sur  Tensemble  de  mes  d^couvertes  mon^taires. 
Je  vais  d'abord  r^sumer  en  quelques  mots  ce  que  j'ai  longuement 
etabli,  pieces  en  mains,  dans  la  seconde  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egypto- 
logique  (doubl^e  par  moi  k  cette  occasion),  et  dans  de  nombreux 
articles :  tant  de  la  3",  de  la  4%  de  la  6*  ann^e  de  la  m^me  Revue,  que 
du  Congrbs  des  Orientalistes  de  Berlin,  de  la  Revue  Archkologique^ 
de  celle  de  la  Soci6t6  de  Numismatique,  de  la  Zeitschrift  de 
Lepsius,  etc.  Puis  j'y  joindrai  les  nouvelles  d^couvertes  faites  par 
moi  r^cemment  et  qui  sont  encore  complfetement  in^dites. 

Ce  que  j'ai  tout  d'abord  ^tabli,  ce  fut  T^chelle  meme  des  mon- 
naies ^gyptiennes  II  T^poque  ptol^maique,  monnaies  au  sujet  des- 
quelles  Brugsch  avait,  jusque-lk,  multipli^  les  hypotheses  les  plus 
invraisemblables  et  les  plus  contradictoires.  (58) 

Cette  dchelle,  confirmee  par  des  milliers  de  calculs  (car,  nous 
Tavons  dit  d^j^  on  ^crivait  d'ordinaire  en  deux  monnaies  diverses ; 
par  exemple,  en  sekel,  \ip^,  et  en  argenteus-outen,  ou  en 
argenteus  -  outen  et  en  talents, — kerker  =  (rin(rcOp='^33, —  les 
sommes  exprim^es  dans  les  contrats,  afin  d'^viter  les  erreurs  ou  les 
alterations  de  chifFres), — cette  ^chelle,  dis-je,  fut  ainsi  dtablie  par  moi  : 

i"*  Le  ^  kati,  ou  drachme,  2o«  de  Targenteus-outen.  (59) 

2°  Le  kati=didrachme  (KIXe  =  didrachmon),  ic®  de  Targenteus- 
outen. 
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3*  Le  s^kel  =  t^tradrachme,  cinquibme  de  I'argenteus-outen ; 

4"  L'argenteus-outen,  valant  5  sekel,  10  kati  ou  20  drachmes; 

5*  Le  talent  (kerker),  identique  au  talent  grec  de  6000  drachmes, 
et  qui,  par  consequent,  comprenait— comme  nous  Tapprennent  tous 
les  calculs — 300  argenteus,  ou  1,500  sekel. 

Je  ne  descendis  pas  d'abord  au  dessous  du  demi-kati  ou  drachma ; 
mais,  il  me  fut  facile  de  le  constater,  ces  divisions  que  je  trouvais 
pour  Targent,  lors  de  la  premiere  p^riode  de  T^talon  d'argent,  je 
les  trouvais  aussi,  lors  du  second  ^talon,  pour  le  cuivre,  dont  24 
outen  ^quivalaient  k  deux  kati  d*argent,  c'est-k-dire,  dont  la  propor- 
tion legale  6tsdt  de  I  k  1 20.  II  y  avait  sous  ce  rapport  isonomie  parfaite 
de  poids  et  de  regime  entre  Targent  et  le  cuivre ;  et  je  signalai  d^s 
lors,  dans  les  monnaies  de  cuivre  ptol^maique  existant  dans  les  collec- 
tions, toutes  les  monnaies  parall^les  aux  monnaies  ^gyptiennes  de 
compte  d'argent  —  y  compris  le  stathre  de  cuivre,  d^jk  nonim^  dans 
les  papyrus  grecs,  et  Touten  de  cuivre,  ^quivalant  k  I'obole  d'argent 
et  k  20  drachmes  de  cuivre.  Quant  au  talent  et  k  la  drachme  de 
cuivre,  les  papyrus  grecs  en  faisaient  depuis  longtemps  mention. 

Tout  ceci  avait  ^t^  ^labli  sans  le  secdurs  d'aucun  bilingue.  Mais 
les  bilingues  arrivferent  bientot  en  foule  pour  confirmer  toutes  mes 
conclusions  sur  la  valeur  des  monnaies — comme  ils  arrivent  mainte- 
nant  pour  confirmer  mes  conclusions  sur  les  ^talons  mon^taires. 

Je  pus  publier,  pi.  54,  No.  II  de  la  II*  ann^e  de  la  Revue 
Egyptologiqie-^dtsXrk-dxrt  imm^diatement  aprfes  avoir  imprim^  tous 
mes  calculs — un  bilingue  tout  k  fait  d^cisif,  qui  porte  au  British 
Museum  le  No.  5,849.     Le  voici : — 

La  A  iTreitpl  IH   TaOavrt^  Zfuvto^  Koi 
Tadifii^  Zfuvio^  ri/irjp  l^torafpeiov  xat  t^9 
7rpo(pffr€ia9  xai  rov  rjfiiaov^  t§9  Stopeav 
rlJ9  75^,  fJ9  fUrexei  to  iwavu)  IpioTafjyeiov^ 
TO  ijfinTv  ^  ^  Atvpitvpo^  rov  rowap'x^^aain-o^ 
rov  wcpiOrjPa^  ronov  •  a  irpoaePaXovro 
Teto^  Kal  Zfiivi^  St  ^Ovofiapyov  wpaxropo^ 
ricv  PaviXiKwv  koI  fier{exovrai)  TaSavrei  koI 
Tadifiei  €<?  TrXTjptvaiv    |^   f  /  j.  efiSofi^Kotna 

Imm^diatement  apr^s  cela,  on  lit  la  souscription  ddmotique  suivante: 

"a  ^crif^ou  a  souscrit)  Nesmin  {Zfuvist)  k  trois  argenteus-(outen)  et 
5  kati." 
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D'aprbs  les  calculs  que  j'avais  fait  ant^rieurement  k  la 
date  oil  je  pus  ^tudier  et  publier  ce  bilingue,  un  argenteus-outen 
^uivalait  k  20  drachmas,  et  5  kati  k  10  drachmes ;  total ;  70 
drachmes ;  et  c'est  pr^cis^ment  ce  que  porte  le  texte  grec. 

Quelque  temps  apr^s,  dans  le  No.  Ill  et  IV  de  la  IV*  ann^e  de 
/a  Revtu  Egyptologique^  p.  184,  Wilcken  et  moi,  nous  efimes 
Toccasion  de  publier  un  autre  bilingue  non  moins  instructif,  Tos- 
tracon  12,623  du  British  Museum.     On  y  lit  pour  le  Grec:(6o) 

\iifa  ipaft^vwO)  t€  rcraicrai  twi  ttiv  iv  l^ovyrwi)  rpa(ir€^av)  airofioi{past) 
Koi  iirap{ovpio\f)  va  L  ^atprj^  Yl^oipto^  ^la  Y\o\{y)h€VKTov  Tf  .  .  ,  ep 

Et  pour  le  d^motique : 

iyijii  ...  ^oyjj']AtjiS  I A^l/. 

"  De  la  main  du  pastophore pour  Phetar,  fils  de  Pxer,  pour 

Torge  {n^  =  ^Z^  '^)>  (61)  *argenteus  -  outen  139  ;  pour  champs 
(sacr^s)  d'Amon,  argenteus  83." 

Ce  calcul  est  tout  k  fait  exact;  139  argenteus-outen  correspondent 
exactement  k  2,780  drachmes,  comme  le  porte  le  texte  grec  pour  le 
premier  article,  le  nei  ou  orge ;  et  83  argenteus-outen  correspondent 
exactement  k  1,660  drachmes,  comme  le  porte  le  texte  grec,  pour  le 
second  article,  relatif  k  la  terre  sacrde  d'Amon. 

Dans  le  No.  i  de  la  sixibme  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egyptologique,  p.  7, 
nous  avons  ^galement  public,  Wilcken  et  moi,  un  bilingue  fort 
curieux  portant  au  Louvre  le  No.  8,100,  et  relatif  au  nei^  c'est-k-dire 
k  Torge. 

On  y  lit  :— 

€*Tov(9)  £^  X®"*X  *^  tiiraicTat)  iwl  t^v  ev  A(«o<r)wo(\€t)  ttj  fi^r^akrj) 
Tpa{ve^av)  dwo/UMi^a^)  V^  L  'E/otei'9  'l^ovOov  ^ttrxi^'o-^  ^iaKo(<ria9)  irjpav 
^(jLOVViTlO^)  rpaj(^7r€^i77fs/) 

Le  d^motique  signifie  :  "  An  6,  le  7®  de  Forge  pour  la  part  (62) 
(d' Amon),  126  argenteus-outen. "  (63 ) 

126  argenteus-outen  correspondent  en  effet  exactement  a^VhifTre 
fi<l>K,  2,520  drachmes,  qui   est  mis  k  cot^.     Ce  chiffre  indique  la 
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somme  totale  k  laquelle  on  ^tait  arrivd  par  diifdrents  i-comptes,  dont 
le  dernier  ^tait  de  2,280  drachmes,  somme  indiqu^e  plus  haut  dans 
le  re^u  comme  perdue  le  25  choiak. 

Dans  un  autre  bilingue,  public  par  nous  dans  le  merae  article 
(p.  8),  ce  n'est  plus  k  la  somme  totale,  mais  k  Tk-compte  payd  sur 
rimpot  que  se  rapporte  la  traduction  d^motique.     On  y  lit,  en  effet  : 

Li^yS  0aiu0i  7a  awofAo(tpai)  koI  ivap^ovpiov)  vfiLt  BeXro/i/it^  Il€p/iafJi(^iov) 

rpitrxi\ta9  rpuiKo<Tia9  f  )^      7*'»"f     ^— ^— • 

7> 
Le  d^motique  porte  168  argenteus-outen,  ce  qui  correspond 
exactement  k  Tk-compte  partiel  qui  precede  imm^diatement :  7'irf, 
c'est-k-dire  3,360  drachmes.  Ces  3,360  drachmes  avaient  ^t^  payees 
le  1 1  Phaophi,  et  faisaient  avec  les  k-comptes  pr^c^dents  un  total  de 
7'^,  c'est-k-dire  de  3,700  drachmes. 

C'est  aussi  k  un  k-compte  partiel  que  se  r^f^re  le  d^motique  dans 
le  bilingue  suivant,  que  nous  avons  donn^  dans  le  m^me  article,  et 
qui  porte  k  Berlin  le  No.  P.  323  : 

(sic) 
Avffimrof  ^iBv(fiov)  koI  Afi(u>)yi9    vpd^Krope^)   apf^vpixiji)    '£\60- 

{avTivfjsf)  Bia  fioij0{ov).     A (67/0(0 Yrei/)  Mi]p6ipi\j(^oi)  fieiX^Mv)  *Opfi(a€i6o9) 

fiffijpoi)  Ti<ra(rioi)  vir(€p)  fiepi<T{fiov)  (tkov  ....  IBL  j.  t  kcu  'hp^aijai^) 

V109  V7r(ep)  fiepicfiov  ckow  .  .  .  IBL  y^  h  LIB  fie-^jilp)  li^ 

Le  dtootique :  sekel  ua,  "  un  sekel,"  correspond  ^videmment  k 
y^S,  4  drachmes :  et  nous  avions  dit  pr^c^demment  que  le  sekel, 
5*  de  I'argenteus-outen,  representait  ce  t^tradrachme  si  frequent 
dans  les  monnaies  gr^co^gyptiennes  de  ce  temps. 

Le  demi-sekel  r^pondait  au  kati  (lo*  d'argenteus  outen,  selon 
notre  calcul).  Et  c*est  ce  qu'affirme  en  effet  expressement  le  bilingue 
10,311  du  Louvre  achet^  par  nous  k  Thfebes  pendant  notre  mission 
en  Egypte : 

"  A  apport^  Ts^maut,  la  femme  de  Petosor,  i  kati — ou  J  sekel 
—  I  kati,  je  le  repute,  dans  les  argenteus  que  redoit(64)  Petosor,  son 
mari,  pour  22^  jours.    A  6cnt  Hor,  fils  d'Horut'a,  Tan  14,  m^chir  25." 
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Le  grec  porte  ici : 

L  I  A  /i6X€«/i  «€   r    ^VO. 

Or  2  drachmes  =  i  kati  ou  ^  sekel. 

La  drachme  elle-m^me,  quart  du  sekel,  correspondait  d'aprtjs 
notre  calcul  k  un  demi-kati,  et  c'est  ce  que  confinne  un  autre  bilingue 
que  possbde  notre  ami  Wilbour,  et  que  j'ai  ^tudi^  lors  de  ma 
derni^re  mission  d'Egypte,     Le  d^motique  porte  : — 

3/-  -4 » »y-4 1-6  Ml  2 —  ^  a— 

"A  apport6  Pitotros  im  demi  kati,  pour  le  sel  de  Tan  33  (?).     A 
^crit  Pah^tar,  fils  d'Horsifes^.     Ecrit  en  Tan  34,  21  Thot." 
Le  grec  a: 

aKticiJ9  rov 
LAA  J.A 

Tout  est  exact  dans  cette  traduction,  sauf  que  rimp6t  pay^  en  Tan  34 
se  rapporterait  au  sel  de  Tan  33  selon  le  ddmotique,  et  au  sel  de  Tan 
34  selon  le  grec. 

Au  point  de  vue  des  intdrets  de  la  perception  il  y  a  Ik  une  notable 
difference. 

Quant  au  kati  —  dixi^me  d'outen-argenteus,  et  r^pondant  au 
didrachme  attique — il  est  traduit  comme  tel  dans  un  autre  bilingue 
de  Berlin  (p.  1,153),  public  par  nous  dans  Particle  d6}k  cit6  (p.  11), 
ainsi,  du  reste,  que  dans  d'autres  ostraca  que  j'ai  pu  ^tudier  lors  de 
ma  mission  d*£gypte.     Voici,  par  exemple,  celui  de  Berlin  : — 

L  J>  (f)afi€vw$  to  oKiKij^  Bia  ^Hxrrparrov 
ntfi€\^i9  )-  A.  C  I — 
Tavexari9  S  ^  ^^"^ 

Les  chiffres  partiels  indiqu^s  ici,  sont  1°,  une  drachme,  un  demi 
obole  et  un  quart  d'obole ;  2*",  5  oboles  et  un  quart  d'obole  (t^tart6 
morion).  Le  total  fait  deux  drachmes,  ou  un  kati;  et  c'est  ce 
qu'indique  le  texte  d^motique  : — 

la.)    Ur 
"  A  ^crit  Ps^mont .  .  .  sur  un  kati  (pour  Timpot  du  sel)  en  compte." 
II  me  faut  remarquer  ici  que  si  mon  cher  collaborateur  Wilcken 
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(comme  maintenant  bien  d'autres)  lisait  si  bien  les  sigles  des  mon- 
naies  inf(6rieures  k  la  drachme,  c'^tait  k  moi  que  tous  ils  le  devaient, 
et  VVilcken  a  eu  soin  de  le  dire.  En  effet,  jusqu'k  moi,  les  hell^- 
nistes  ignoraient  tous  la  valeur  de  ces  sigles,  qu'on  rencontre  dans 
un  grand  nombre  de  papyrus  grecs.  La  publication  acad^mique 
des  papyrus  grecs  du  Louvre,  et  toutes  les  autres  publications  ant^- 
rieures  k  ma  d^couverte,  aux  articles  que  j*y  ai  consacr^s  dans  la 
J^evue  Archeologique  et  dans  ma  Revue  Egyptologique^  en  font  foi. 

Et  cependant  on  avait  depuis  longtemps  une  clef  parfaitement 
suffisante  dans  le  papyrus  grec  Sakkakinis  que  notre  illustre  hell^niste 
Mr.  Egger  avait  traduit — moins  les  sigles — dans  une  lecture  faite 
en  1873,  k  Tacad^mie  des  inscriptions  et  belles  lettres,  devant  des 
hell^nistes  tels  que  mes  vieux  amis  Brunet  de  Presle,  Miller,  etc. 

Quant  aux  sigles  monetaires,  restdes  pour  lui  lettre  morte,  voici 
ce  qu'il  en  disait : — 

"  Les  difiicult^s  d'une  telle  tiche  "  (le  d^chiffrement  de  notre 
papyrus)  "  sont  grandes,  meme  pour  un  philologue  depuis  longtemps 
familier  avec  T^tude  des  papyrus  greco-^gyptiens.  En  effet,  les  signes 
num^riques  que  nous  pr^sentent  les  papyrus  de  ce  genre  ne  sont 
pas  encore  tous  expliqu^s.  M^me  apr^s  les  efforts  de  Peyron,  de 
Letronne,  de  Brunet  de  Presle,  quelques-unes  de  ces  notations 
restent  pour  nous  des  6nigmes,  d'autant  plus  obscures  que  souvent 
elles  sont  trac^es  avec  negligence  et  reduites  k  de  simples  sigles ..." 

Et  plus  loin  : — 

**  Les  notations  num^riques  que  nous  offre  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis 
sont  dignes  d'une  attention  particulifere,  et  pour  leur  forme  et  pour 
leur  fr^quente  repetition,  qui  permettra  un  jour,  je  Tesp^re,  d'en 
trouver  la  clef.  . .  Outre  les  lettres  proprement  dites  et  le  signe 
designant  Tann^e,  ces  sigles  me  paraissent  se  ramener  k  huit  ou  neuf, 
dont  voici  la  forme " 

Puis,  apr^s  le  tableau  de  ces  sigles  monetaires,  dont  pas  une  ne 
pouvait  ^tre  comprise  par  lui,  il  ajoutait : — 

"  Une  premiere  conclusion  qui  ressort  de  Texamen  du  tableau  ci- 
dessus,  c'est  que  les  signes  numeriques  en  question  ne  representent 
ni  des  poids  ni  des  mesures,  puisqu'on  en  voit  appliques  m^me  k  des 
valeurs  abstraites,  comme  des  frais  de  route  et  des  journdes  d*ou- 
vriers.  Ils  marquent  done  le  prix  en  monnaie  de  ces  objets  divers, 
et  s'il  y  a  quelque  chance  de  les  expliquer,  ce  doit  ^tre  par  une  com- 
paraison  methodique  avec  les  signes  employes  sur  d'autres  registres 
pour  les  m^mes  objets." 
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Malheureusement,  ainsi  que  je  le  Femarquais  dans  mon  article, 
consacr^,  du  vivant  de  M.  Egger,  k  cette  meme  question,  article 
dans  lequel  je  donnais  d^j^  tous  les  extraits  qu'on  vient  de  lire,  cet 
illustre  maitre  n'avait  pas  port^  sa  comparaison  sur  les  sigles  ana- 
logues qui  se  trouvaient  dans  certains  papyrus  grecs  du  Louvre, 
publics  par  lui-m^me  auparavant  —  toujours  sans  lecture  ni  meme 
copie  sdrieuse  de  ces  sigles^  —  mais  au  contraire  sur  les  chiffres 
relatifs  k  \etalon  de  cuivre^  qui  n'avaient  aucun  rapport  quelconque 
soit  avec  ces  sigles,  soit  avec  les  valeurs  en  argent ^  not^es  par  ces 
sigles. 

Tout  resta  done  dans  le  m^me  ^tat  qu'auparavant  jusqu'k  ce 
que,  prbs  de  dix  ans  apr^s  Egger,  il  me  vint  k  Tid^e  d'^tudier  ce 
probl^me  pour  completer  mes  Etudes  sur  les  monnaies  egyptiennes. 
Je  n'eus  pas  de  peine  alors  k  reconnaitre  que  ces  calculs  6taient  pour- 
vus  de  nombreuses  additions  r^guli^res,  qui  nous  donnaient  b  clef 
des  sigles ;  et  j'en  dressai  le  tableau  suivant,  dis  le  i*'  No.  de  la  3* 
ann^e  de  ma  Revue  (1883)  : — 

^        Chalque  J  d'obole,  48®  de  la  drachme. 

1, —     T^tartemorion  (i  d'obole). 

c  H^miobole. 

—        Obole. 

ziz       Diobole. 

S         Triobole. 

S  —   Triobole  et  obole. 

S  rz  Triobole  et  diobole. 
J*ajoutais:  "Ces  sigles  se  retrouvent  dans  les  papyrus  Sakkakinis, 
60  bis,  62,  66,  du  Louvre  de  Paris,  XXXI  du  British  Museum,  et  de 
Leide,  les  papyrus  du  ZoTs,  etc.     Voici  un  des  comptes  du  papyrus 
Sakkakinis,  contemporain  de  T^talon  d'argent : —  (65) 

»  ''— — . 

Tapi'X^09  _ 

fuXa  C 

KOXOKVVO.  C     V 

2X€»  V- 
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{5iolde  du  compte  prkcedeni) :  3  oboles  =  60  drachmes  de  cuivre. 

i«^  Mesor^, 

Pains,  I  obole  et  i  t^tart^morion  =  25  „  „ 

Salaisons,      i  obole       .*.         ...         =20  „  „ 

Bois,  I  h^mi-obole         ...  =10  „  „ 

Concombre,  i  h^mi-oboleet  i  t^tart.  =15  „  „ 

Sel,  I  t6tartdmorion      ...         =5  „  „ 

Total :      3  ob.,  i  h^mi-olx  et  i  t^tart  =75  drachmes. 

ce  qui  fait  (y  compris  ces  3  oboles  de  solde  du  compte  pr^c^ent), 
I  drachme,  i  h^mi-ob.,  i  t^tart.=  135  drachm,  de  cuivre. 

Dans  les  Nos.  suivants,  je  publiais  d'ailleurs  le  papyrus  Saklcakinis, 
et  je  traduisais  tous  les  autres  exemples  analogues  des  sigles  mon^taires. 
Depuis  ce  temps-lit — et  depuis  ce  temps-Ik  seulement, — elles  sont  d^fi- 
nitivement  entries  dans  la  science;  et  les  hell^nistes  allemands — 
Wilcken  en  t6te — s'empressferent  d'admettre  toutcs  mes  conclusions 
et  d*en  profiter.  Reinach,  seul,  semble  les  ignorer  actuellement 
dans  son  Manuel  dEpigraphie:  comme  Bnigsch  semble  ignorer 
mes  conclusions  non  moins  certaines  sur  les  notations  d^motique 
des  monnaies  ^gyptiennes. 

Hitons-nous  de  dire,  du  reste,  que  ma  d^couverte  sur  les  sigles 
grecques  des  monnaies  inf^rieures  i  la  drachme  devait  peu  k  peu  me 
conduire  i  la  d^couverte  des  correspondants  d^motiques  de  ces 
mdmes  sigles. 

D^jk  dans  les  Nos.  Ill,  IV  de  la  4*  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egypfch 
logiquey  je  publiais  plusieurs  bilingues  donnant  Tassimilation  de  U 
sigle  du  diobole. ,    En  voici  deux  : — 

Ostracon  14,203  du  British  Museum. 

3yiM  A ) 

"  Pethor,  fils  de  Panofr^,  et  ses  gens  (ont  apport^)  leur  diobole, 
prix  du  x€t/>oi'af«o»'  de  Pharmouthi  de  Tan  30.  A  dcrit  Nechut^s,  en 
Tan  30,  le  12  Pachons." 
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Le  grec  porte  : — 

W€frrioK€v  rov  <f)ap/iovOt  = 

Ostracon  58,370  du  British  Museum. 

"Xarbas,  fils  de  Petnofr^hotep,  et  ses  gens  (ont  apport^)  leur 
diobole,  comme  prix  du  x^^P^^^S^^  ^^  ^'^^  3°  Pharmouthi.  A  ^rit 
Nesmin,  en  Tan  30,  Pachons  14. 

Le  grec  porte  : — 

rdiTTWKev  rod  (fiapftovOi  = 

II  6tait  clair  d'aprbs  cela  et  d'aprbs  plusieurs  autres  exemples  re- 
cueillis  alors  par  moi,  que  le  sigle  du  diobole  ^tait  «J  en  d^motique. 

Mais  je  viens  d*en  avoir  une  confirmation  ^clatante  dans  des 
comptes  du  temps  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis  que  poss^de  le  Mus^e  du 
Louvre,  et  qui  nous  donnent  la  s^rie  presque  complete  de  toutes  les 
fractions  correspondant  aux  sigles  grecques,  et  cela,  k  une  ^poque  bien 
ant^rieure  k  Tinvasion  des  Grecs  en  Egypte,  puisqu*elle  remonte 
jusqu'aux  grandes  luttes  des  Ethiopiens  et  des  Assyriens.  Qu'on  me 
permette  d'entrer  ici  dans  quelques  details  sur  cette  d^couverte,  plus 
importante  encore  peut-^tre  que  toutes  mes  autres  d^couvertes 
mondtaires,  et  qui  nous  fait  assister  k  Torigine  veritable  de  la 
monnaie  grecque. 

A  consid^rer  largement  les  choses,  on  est  d'abord  fort  embarrass^ 
pour  trouver  Torigine  des  monnaies  de  la  Grfece;  car  certaines 
grosses  unites  transport^es  par  les  besoins  du  commerce  international 
se  retrouvent  k  peu  prfes  partout,  k  peine  modifi^es,  dans  le  monde 
antique. 

II  en  est  de  la  Gr^ce  des  temps  presque  h^roiques  comme  de 
notre  Gaule  k  T^poque  de  Jules  C^sar  et  k  T^poque  des  Francs. 
On  sait  qu'en  Gaule  on  frappait  des  Philippe  de  Mac^doine,  avant 
Tarriv^e  des  Romains ;  et  des  empereurs  byzantins — du  moins  on  I'a 
pr^tendu — sous  certains  rois  M^rovingiens.  (66) 

Eh  bien !  dans  FAthfenes  de  Solon  et  de  ses  pr^d^cesseurs  il  en 
fut  k  peu  pr^s  de  m^me.     II  est  bien  certain  que  le  systfeme  mon6 
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taire  grec  fut  alors  emprunt^  k  des  sources  orientales.  Mais  k 
quelles  sources  ?  Le  sekel  didrachme  des  H^breux,  enregistr^  par 
les  Septante  et  reprdsentant  Tancien  sekel  didrachme  des  Assyriens 
et  des  Babyloniens,  ^tait  k  peu  prbs  identique  k  ce  vieux  didrachme 
qui  est  la  plus  antique  monnaie  d*Athfenes,(67)  et  qu*on  retrouve 
sous  le  nom  de  nummus  en  Italic  dans  Varron  et  dans  Plaute. 
Mais  il  est  k  peu  pr^s  identique  aussi  au  vieux  kati  des  Egyptiens, 
10*  de  leur  antique  outen. 

De  quel  cot^  se  dinger?  Si  Ton  n'avait  que  mes  anciens 
travaux  sur  les  monnaies  dgyptiennes,  je  d^fierais  de  sortir  de  cette 
impasse.  Heureusement,  nous  n*en  sommes  plus  r^duits  \k  main- 
tenant. 

D^sormais,  les  doutes  ont  disparu.  II  ne  peut  dtre  question  de 
la  Chald^e  et  de  TAssyrie ;  car  en  Chald^e  la  seule  division  du  sekel 
didrachme  que  les  contrats  originaux  nous  aient  fait  connattre  est  la 
division  par  moiti^  (analogue  au  yp2  du  side  h^braique),  et  par 
quart  (analogue  au  3^i*>  du  side  hdbraique(68)),  en  un  mot,  la 
division  d^uplicative — division  que  nous  ne  retrouvons  appliqu^e  k 
Fouten  qu'en  Ethiopie.(69)  Ainsi  que  je  le  disais  A€\k  dans  mon 
article  "Sur  les  plus  Anciennes  Monnaies  H^bra'iques:"(7o)  "pour 
avoir  les  autres  subdivisions  (par  3),  il  faut  avoir  recours  au 
monnayage  isonome  du  monde  phenicien  " — ce  monnayage,  relative- 
ment  trbs  moderne,  qui,  dbs  son  origine,  a  subi  une  trbs  forte  influence 
idgyptienne.(7i) 

Or,  c'est  pr^cis^ment  ces  autres  divisions  ayant  donn^  naissance 
au  syst^me  de  Tobole,  etc.,  que  nous  retrouvons  en  Egypte  bien 
avant  les  premieres  monnaies  ph^niciennes  connues — tout  au  plus 
d'^poque  persane — et  les  monnaies  grecques  qui  les  ont  si  parfaite- 
ment  imit^s. 

Dans  les  comptes  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis  (traduits  par  nous 
ainsi  que  tous  les  contrats  d^motiques  et  papiers  divers  de  Tdpoque 
archa'ique,  qui  font  Tobjet,  cette  ann^e,  tant  de  notre  cours  de 
d^motique  que  de  notre  cours  de  droit  ^gyptien),  nous  prenons  pour 
exemple  un  calcul,  extrait  d'un  papyrus — en  renferraant  beaucoup 
d'autres — et  qui  commence  k  Tan  19,  Thot,  du  roi  Amasis : — 
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Le  calcul  en  question  se  rapporte  k  Fan  29 ;  il  est  ainsi  con^u : — 

"  L'argent  donn^  au  sanctuaire,  dans  la  main  des  agents  du  dieu 
Khepra,  c'est-Ji-dire  les  kati  qui  ont  ^t^  regus  de  Haredj : 

P^tdnofr^hotep,  fils  d'Horsifesi :  en  argent,  i  kati  f  -A-. 
P^^min,  fils  de  Nesmin :  en  argent,  i  kati. 
Neshorpxrat,  fils  de  Petihorsuten  :  \  de  kati. 
Argent,  2  kati,  au  nom  de  Petamenapi,  fils  d'Hor. 
Herirem,  fils  de  Menxamen  :  argent,  i  kati  \, 
Reri,  fils  de  Herirem,  \  kati. 
P^hytfes,  fils  de  Chonsearaou :  argent,  f  de  kati. 
Herirem,  fils  de  Menxamen :  argent,  f  de  kati. 
Pahor,  fils  d'Hor :  en  argent,  i  kati. 
Petosor,  fils  de  Haredj :  argent,  i  kati. 
Petemin,  fils  de  Petenofr^hotep :  argent,  x  kati. 
Tahosumin,  fils  de  Hahoreroou :  argent,  i  kati  \, 
Haredj,  fils  de  Menx^s6 :  argent,  f  ^. 

Ce  qui  fait  i  argenteus-outen,  3  kati  et  -^.^^ 

Ce  compte  est  parfaitement  exact. 

Notons  que  dans  le  papyrus  dont  ce  compte  est  extrait,  op  aper- 
qoit  sans  cesse  la  sigle  4  avec  la  valeur  du  6«  de  kati,  c'est-4-dire  du 
dioboU  grec,  comme  dans  les  bilingues  d^motico-grecs  cit^s  plus  haut 
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— diobole  qui  se  retrouve,  avec  une  forme  paMographiquement  plus 
archaique,  dans  un  papyrus  de  Tan  15  de  Tahraka,  etc.  (72) 

Dans  le  papyrus  de  Tahraka  on  a  d'ailleurs,  k  c6t^  de  Targenteus- 
outen  et  du  kati,  et  k  cdt6  du  6®  de  kati  ou  diobole,  le  tiers  de  kati 
(souvent  mentionnd  aussi  dans  le  papyrus  d'Amasis),  le  derni-kati  et 
le  quart  de  katL 

Le  kati  ^tait  done  devenu  I'unit^  la  plus  en  usage,  celle  k  la 
quelle  se  rapportaient  toutes  les  subdivisions— parcequ'en  quality 
de  sekel-didrachme,  c'^tait  devenu  runit^.intemationale.  Quant  k 
Touten,  auquel  les  ^thiopiens  ont  un  moment  rapport^  directement 
tout  le  syst^me  de  leurs  fractions,  ce  n'^tait  plus  en  r^alit^  en  Egypte 
qu*un  multiple  du  kati  —  absolument  comme  plus  tard  le  talent 
h^br^o-persan  ou  kerker  ("IDS),  emprunt^  au  commerce  international 
sous  les  Ptol^m^es  et  dont  Timportation  chez  les  grecs  avec  cette 
valeur  paratt  aussi  d'^poque  relativement  secondaire. 

En  definitive,  tout  le  syst^me  des  monnaies  grecques,  tel  que 
nous  le  rencontrons  dans  les  plus  antiques  monnaies  d'Athbnes,  est 
certainement  une  derivation  de  ce  systbme  monetaire  que  nous  font 
connaitre  les  papyrus  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis. 

Ces  vieilles  monnaies  d'Ath^nes  se  divisent  en  deux  groupes. 

D'abord.  celles  qui  n'^taient  marquees  que  d'un  cote,  et  qui 
pr^sentaient  au  revers  un  carr^  creux,  produit  par  la  frappe.  Ce  sont 
certainement  les  plus  anciennes  (de  toutes.  Elles  ne  portent  ni  les 
initiales  du  nom  d'Ath^nes,  ni  la  tdte  de  Pallas,  ces  caract^ristiques 
des  monnaies  plus  r^centes  du  second  groupe.  On  n'y  rencontre 
pas  encore  ce  tetradrachme  qui,  aux  basses  epoques,  surtout  k  partir 
du  sibcle  d* Alexandre,  deviendra  k  Athfenes,  comme  en  Syrie,  sous 
les  Seieucides,  comme  en  Egypte  sous  les  Ptolemies,  et,  par  suite, 
comme  k  Tyr,  k  Sidon,  en  Palestine,  sous  les  Macchab^es,  etc,  le 
type  principal  et  presque  exclusif  de  la  monnaie  d'argent. 

Parmi  les  monnaies  frapp^es  d'un  seul  cote,  celles  dont  la  prove- 
nance Athenienne  est  la  plus  certaine,  sont : — 

I*"  Des  didrachmes  et  des  oboles  avec  Timage  d'un  hibou. 

2^  Des  didrachmes,  des  oboles  et  des  quarts  d*oboles  (tetarte- 
morion  ou  dichalque)  portant  une  tete  de  Gorgone. 

A  cote  de  ces  pi^es,  M.  Beuie  fait  rentrer  dans  le  monnayage 
d'Ath^nes,  en  les  considerant  comme  plus  anciennes  encore,  des 
didrachmes  ntarques  d'un  cheval,  des  drachmes  marquees  d'un  demi 
cheval  (ce  qui  prouve  bien  que  le  didrachme  etait  Tunite)  et,  tou- 
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jours  en  remontant,  des  didrachmes,  des  drachmes,  des  oboles, 
des  h^mi-oboles,  marqu^  de  figures  geom^triques  semblables  pour 
toutes  ces  monnaies. 

Passons  au  second  groupe,  qui  pr^sente  d^j^  comme  les  monnaies 
les  plus  r^entes,  au  droit,  la  t^te  de  Pallas,  mais  avec  un  revers  qui 
varie  souvent  suivant  la  valeur  de  la  pifece. 

On  y  rencontre  des  t^radrachmes.  Mais  ce  qu'on  y  rencontre 
le  plus  souvent,  sur  des  pieces  oil  les  initiales  du  nom  d'Athbnes  sort 
encore  are  —  parceque  les  Ath^niens  jusqu'au  commencement  du 
IV*  sibcle  avant  notre  hre  ne  conniussaient  ni  le  0  ni  Vtj — ce  sont : — 

Le  didrachme  et  la  drachme,  ou  demi-didrachme,  ayant  au 
revers  un  hibou  toum6  k  droite  ou  k  gauche,  une  branche  de  laurier, 
etc. 

Le  triobole,  quart  du  didrachme,  caractdris^  par  un  hibou  de 
face  ayant  les  ailes  fermdes,  "encadr^  k  droite  et  k  gauche,"  dit 
Beul^,  "  par  une  guirlande  d'olivier, " 

Le  t^trobole,  tiers  du  didrachme,  caract^ris^  par  deux  hibous  se 
faisant  face. 

Le  diobole,  sixifeme  du  didrachme,  caract^ris^  par  un  double 
hibou  avec  une  seule  t^te,  "symbole  de  la  double  Minerve  unie  en 
une  seule  divinity,"  dit  Beuld 

L'obole,  douzi^me  du  didrachme,  sixi^me  de  la  drachme,  qui, 
comme  la  drachme  et  le  didrachme,  offre  au  revers  un  hibou  tourn^ 
k  droite  ou  k  gauche. 

Les  monnaies  d'argent  plus  petites  ne  portent  plus  de  hibou  aU 
revers,  sauf  Th^mi-obole. 

A  Athfenes,  la  plus  petite  de  toutes  paralt  avoir  ^t^  le  quar: 
d'obole,  t^tart^morion  ou  dichalque,  caract^ris^  par  un  seul  croissant. 

L'h^mi-obole,  qui  vaut  deux  dichalques,  est  souvent  caract^ris^ 
par  deux  croissants  surmontant  une  chouette  de  face — quand  il  n'a 
pas  tout  simplement  les  mdmes  embl^mes  que  Tobole,  la  drachme, 
le  didrachme,  et  le  tetradrachme. 

Le  trit^tart^morion,  trois  quarts  d'obole,  valant  six  chalques, 
"  reconnaissable  k  ses  trois  croissants  adoss^s,"  dit  Beul^. 

Nous  devons  indiquer  encore  deux  pi^es,  plus  rares,  caract^ris^es 
Tune  et  Fautre  par  un  hibou  les  ailes  ^tendues,  et  dont  Tune  est  un 
pentobole,  (73)  et  Tautre  trfes  probablement  un  quart  de  drachme, 
huiti^me  de  didrachme.  (74) 

II  ne  paratt  pas  que  le  chalque  ait  jamais  ^t^  frapp^  en  argent 
dans  la  ville  d'Athbnes.     Son  nom  d*ailleurs  signifiait "  cuivre,"  (75)  et 
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nous  verrons  que  dans  les  notations  mon^taires  du  papyrus  Sakka- 
kinis  et  des  autres  papyrus  ou  textes  divers  de  provenance  ^p- 
tienne,  il  n'est  pas  figur^  par  une  sigle  comma  toutes  les  autres 
monnaies  divisionnaires  de  Targent.  On  Vy  exprime  par  son 
initiale  x- 

En  rdsum^,  dans  le  systime  mon^taire  dgypto-ath^nien,  tel  que 
nous  le  voyons  dans  les  papyrus  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis,  dans  le 
papyrus  Sakkakinis,  dans  une  multitude  de  textes,  soit  d^motiques, 
soit  grecs,  soit  bilingues,  se  rapportant  k  une  des  ^poques  oh  T^talon 
d'argent  ^tait  en  usage,  les  principales  monnaies  sont : — 

Le  kati  ou  didrachme  (et  aux  basses  epoques,  son  double  le 
sekel  t^tradrachme  ptol^maique) ;  (76) 

Sa  moiti^,  le  demi-kati  ou  drachme  ; 

Le  tiers  de  kati  ou  t^trobole  ; 

Le  quart  de  kati  ou  triobole ; 

Le  sixi^me  de  kati  ou  diobole ; 

Le  douzi^me  de  kati  ou  obole ; 

Au  dessous  du  douzibme  de  kati  ou  obole  il  faut  n^cessairement 
supposer  aussi  dans  le  syst^me  du  papyrus  d'Amasis,  comxne  on  le 
voit  dans  celui  du  papyrus  Sakkakinis,  un  h^miobole,  ou  24^  du  kati, 
encore  en  argent,  et  enfin  la  monnaie  du  48'  qu'on  nomme  k  la 
basse  6poque  fifarfSmorion,  toujours  par  rapport  k  Tobole,  et 
qui  parait  avoir  ^t^  Tancien  chalque  ^gyptien  et  attique  avant 
Tintroduction  du  chalque  nouveau  indiqu^  sans  sigle  par  un  x  cl^^^ 
le  papyrus  Sakkakinis,  et  qui  en  ^tait  la  moiti^. 

II  faut  noter  de  plus  que,  comme  nous  avons  vu  les  outen,  sekel, 
kati,  drachmes,  et  talents  de  cuivre  6tablis  k  T^poque  r^cente  sur 
le  mSme  module  et  avec  les  memes  poids  que  les  unites  parallbles 
d'argent — nous  voyons  aussi,  et  cela  en  remontant  plus  haut  dans 
rhistoire,  ^tablir  sur  le  m^me  module  que  ces  unites  d'argent,  les 
unites  d'or.  Ce  systbme  isonomique,  certainement  moderne  sous 
les  Lagides  pour  le  cuivre,  puisqu'il  ne  date  que  du  rfegne  de 
Philopator  et  qu'avant  cela  le  cuivre  n'^tait  pour  les  Grecs — comme 
d'ailleurs  pour  les  Egyptiens — nous  Tavons  vu  dans  une  des  notes 
pr^cddentes — qu'une  monnaie  divisionnaire — ^le  chalque — semblait 
avoir,  cependant,  en  Egypte  des  origines  antiques  k  notre  vieil  ami 
Chabas  qui  avait  constats  beaucoup  d'estimations  d'objets  mobiliers 
k  r^poque pharaonique  en  outen  de  cuivre.(77)  Mais,  pour  Tor,  tout 
au  moins,  alors  mSme  qu'on  admettrait  pour  le  cuivre  k  certaines 
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p^riodes  les  conclusions  de  Chabas. — devenues  bien  probl^matiques 
depuis  r^tude  que  nous  avons  faite  du  poids  1071  de  Berlin — 
la  non-isonomie  des  poids  et  des  unites  mondtaires  ^tait  primitive- 
ment  la  rfegle,  avec  une  certitude  incontestable,  comme  le  prouvent 
certains  ^talons  m^triques  de  trhs  vieille  ^poque  nouvellement 
acquis  par  le  Mus^e  de  Louvre,(78)  puisque  les  unites  d'or  y  r^- 
pondaient  k  des  poids  distincts,  particuiiers  k  Tor,  et  tout  diff(^rents 
de  celui  de  Touten.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit  de  la  date  exacte  de  son 
introduction,  Tisonomie  de  I'or  et  de  I'argent  existait  pleinement 
en  Egypte  sous  Darius,  c'est-k-dire  k  un  moment  oil  en  Perse 
elle  n'existait  k  aucun  degr^.  (79)  Nous  en  avons  la  preuve  positive 
dans  un  papyrus  d^motique  de  Tan  3  de  Darius,  que  j'ai  public 
dans  le  N**  11  de  la  3"  ann^e  de  ma  Revue,  Toutes  les  sommes 
y  sont  calculus  et  additionn^es  s^par^ment,  selon  leur  nature, 
soit  en  or,  soit  en  argent,  mais  toujours  en  outen  et  en  kati. 
Je  renverrai  particuliferement  k  la  planche  2  de  ce  n"*,  dans  la- 
quelle  on  trouve  2  outen  d'or  et  5  kati,  4  outen  d'or  et  5 
kati.  Dans  la  planche  pr^c^dente  on  a  un  compte  d'objets  ^va- 
lu^s  en  outen  d'or,  compte  qu'il  faut  restituer  ainsi : — 
"72  Mesu  d'or,  en  outen  d'or,  145. 

6  Rett  d^ or,  en  outen  d'or,  52,  5  kati. 

Retiia,  en  outen  d'or,  25. 

4  heruiiy  en  outen  d'or,  13,  5  kati. 

En  dehors  de  1,350  outen  d'argent:  ce  qui  fait  outen  d'or,  236, 
outen  d'argent,  1,350." 

II  faut  done  reconnaitre  que  d€]k  sous  Darius  Tisonomie  pond^- 
rale  s'^tait  ^tablie  en  Egypte  entre  Targent  et  For — bien  qu'elle 
n'existat  pas  encore  pour  le  cuivre  et  ne  dut  ^tre  introduite,  tant 
dans  le  calcul  ^gyptien  que  dans  le  calcul  grec,  qu'k  partir  de  Phi- 
lopator.  C'est,  en  effet,  depuis  Philopator  seulemcnt — c'est-k-dire 
depuis  le  rbgne  pendant  lequel  fut  r^dig^  notre  contrat  bilingue 
— que  le  chalque,  monnaie  divisionnaire  du  kati  et  de  la  drachme, 
a  d^finitivement  fait  place  k  la  drachme  de  cuivre. 

Pour  nous  r^sumer  nous  dirons  done  : 

1°  Que  dans  la  premiere  partie  de  Thistoire  ^gyptienne.  Tor, 
Targent  et  le  cuivre  avaient  comme  monnaies  trois  ^talons  pond^- 
raux  diff<5rents  (comme  plus  tard  Tor  et  Targent  chez  les  Persans)  et 
que  ces  ^talons  nous  indiquent  des  proportions  de  valeur,  qui  ont 
pu  varier,  mais   que  nous    constat ons   avoir  dt^  de  i  k  14  entre 
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Targent  et  Tor,  et  4e  i  ^  140  entre  le  cuivre  et  Targent — proportions 
rentrant  dans  le  m^me  syst^me,  au  point  de  vue  math^matique. 
Uor  et  le  cuivre  ne  se  calculaient  alors  en  outen  et  en  kati  qu'au 
point  de  vue  du  poids  brut  et  comme  marchandise,  tandis  que  I'argent 
se  calculait  en  outen  et  en  kati,  et  comme  marchandise  et  comme 
monnaie. 

2*  Qu*k  une  p^riode  interm^iaire — sous  Darius  certainement 
par  exemple, — For  et  Targent  ont  ^t^  isonomes  en  Egypte  au  point 
de  vue  monktaircy  c'est-k-dire  calculus  d'aprfes  les  m^mes  poids.  (80) 

3*  Que  sous  les  Lagides,  ^  partir  de  Philopator,  les  trois  m^taux 
mon^taires  ont  ^t^  isonomes  en  poids,  soit  en  quality  de  monnaie, 
soit  en  quality  de  marchandise — (81)  comme  ils  I'avaient  ^t^  chez 
les  Assyriens — mais  en  calculant  la  valeur  relative  de  I'argent  au 
cuivre  d'aprbs  une  proportion  Ikgale^  non  plus  de  140  k  i,  mais  de 
120  ^  I,  et  la  valeur  relative  de  Tor  ^  I'argent  d'aprbs  la  proportion 
legale  non  plus  de  14  ^  i,  mais  de  10  k  i.  La  nouvellc  proportion 
legale  de  120  k  I  ^tait  toute  indiqu^e  par  ce  fait  que  Vouten-argenteus 
de  cuivre,  valant  20  drachmes  de  cuivre,  pouvait,  k  Taide  de  la 
nouvelle  isonomie  pond^rale  entre  le  cuivre  et  I'argent,  6tre  consi- 
d^r^e  comme  une  obole  d'argent  (6«  de  la  drachme,  et  12*  du  kati 
d'argent)  —  ce  qui  fecilitait  tous  les  calculs.  Aussi  p6ndtra-t-elle  si 
bien  dans  les  moeurs,  qu'elle  subsista  identique  k  T^poque  romaine  et 
se  g^n^ralisa  dans  le  reste  de  Tempire.  (82)  Quant  k  la  proportion  de 
I  k  10  entre  Targent  et  Tor,  qui  parait  avoir  exists  d^ji  dans  Tempire 
assyrien,  (83)  c'^tait,  dfes  T^poque  persane,  la  proportion  traditionnelle 
chez  les  Grecs  d'Athfenes  et  de  TAsie  Mineure,  assimilant  le  yjwcov^ 
— didrachme  d'or  (ou  darique  persane  d'or  ou  kati  d'or — k  20  drach- 
mes ou  10  didrachmes,  ou  10  kati  egyptiens,  et  c'^tait  probable- 
ment  aussi  la  proportion  legale  en  Egypte  dbs  T^poque  de  Darius. 
Tout  allait  ainsi  k  merveille  dans  T^helle  des  monnaies  ptol^maiques, 
en  les  consid^rant  tant  au  point  de  vue  grec  qu'au  point  de  vue 
^gyptien. 

Mais, — au-dessus  de  toutes  ces  conclusions  de  detail — nous 
devons  revenir,  en  y  attirant  vivement  Tattention,  sur  ce  point  si  im- 
portant de  la  non-isonomie  de  poids  des  trois  m^taux  mon^taires  k 
Tancienne  ^poque  ^gyptienne:  c'est-^-dire  sur  I'existence  parallfele 
alors  des  trois  unites  pond^rales,  de  Tor,  de  Targent,  et  du  cuivre, 
consid^r^  comme  monnaies ;  tandis  qu'en  m^me  temps  une  seule 
unit^  ponddrale — I'outen  et  ses  fractions — existait,  quand  ces  trois 
m^taux,  et  toutes  les  choses  capables  d'etre  pes^es,  ^taient  consid^r^s 
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comme  marchandises.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  meilleure  demonstration  pour 
Texistence  d'une  veritable  monnaie,  et  non  d'un  poids  servant  de 
monnaie,  dans  Tantiquitd  la  plus  recul^e.  Le  poids  monnaie  ne 
serait  abstractivement  soutenable  en  Egypte  qu'^  T^poque  de  Tiso- 
nomie,  c'est-i-dire  sous  les  Lagides,  k  une  p^riode  pendant  laquelle 
les  monnnaies  frapp^s  k  la  mode  grecque  abondent  en  Egypte. 

En  voiHt  assez  pour  donner  une  id^e  g^n^rale  du  systbme  mon^ 
taire  k  cette  ^poque.  II  faut  maintenant  que  nous  en  fassions  voir 
les  applications  ^  notre  curieux  papyrus  bilingue — applications  qui 
nous  ont  oblig^  k  cette  longue  dissertation. 

Le  droit  de  mutation  per^u  pour  notre  document  est  indiqu^ 
d'une  fa9on  tr^s  Strange. 

Pourquoi  done  8  dioboles  au  lieu  de  16  oboles  ?  Pourquoi  done 
un  dichalque  au  lieu  de  deux  chalques  ? 

Ceux  qui  ont  lu  avec  attention  ce  qui  pr^bde,  le  comprendront 
facilement. 

Le  diobole — dont  les  tess^es  bilingues  nous  ont  fait  connaitre 
avec  certitude  le  correspondant  d^motique, — repr^sentait  dbs  le 
temps  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis  ce  sixibme  de  kati  qui  ^tait  assur^- 
ment  Tune  des  unites  mon^taires  les  plus  importantes,  tant  k  T^poque 
ptol^mai'que,  oh  nous  le  voyons  encore  exig^  par  mois  pour  certains 
impots,  qu'k  T^poque  beaucoup  plus  ancienne  de  nos  contrats  ar- 
chaiques.  Quant  au  dichalque,  la  demi^re  des  unites  d'argent  dans 
les  monnaies  connues  d'Ath^nes,  et  qui  dans  le  syst^me  ant^rieur, 
venu  d'Egypte,  ^tait  sans  doute  la  plus  haute  monnaie  de  cuivre, 
Tancien  x^^^^^  o^  chalque  du  poids  10,711  de  Berlin,  nous  avons 
vu  que  dans  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis  on  le  consid^rait  pour  ainsi  dire 
comme  la  base  ou  plutot  le  siibstratum  de  tout  le  syst^me  m^trolo- 
gique,  et  on  lui  attribUait  une  sigle  sp^ciale;  tandis  qu'on  n'en  accor- 
dait  pas  meme  une  au  chalque.  Dans  cet  enregistrement,  dat^  de 
Philopator,  les  quatre  dioboles  et  le  dichalque  du  TeXov,  comme  le 
triobole  mentionn^  plus  loin,  sont  des  monnaies  de  F^talon  d'argent 
valant  120  fois  celles  de  T^talon  de  cuivre,  qui  figure  pour  la  per- 
ception de  la  taxe  dans  les  enregistrement  des  contrats  de  vente 
dat^s  d'Epiphane  ou  de  ses  successeurs. 

II  nous  reste  k  montrer  dans  quel  rapport  de  proportion  ces 
dioboles  et  ce  dichalque  se  rattachent  d'ailleurs  aux  monnaies  qui 
servaient  alors  d'unit^s  de  compte  pour  la  fixation  de  la  taxe.  C'est 
ce  que  nous  ferons  dans  le  chapitre  suivant 
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N.B. — The  completion  of  Prof.  Revillout's  Paper,  and 
the  whole  series  of  Notes,  will  be  issued  if  possible  in  the 
next  part  of  the  Proceedings. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
9,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  12th 
January,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  Council  and  Officers  of 
the  Society  will  be  elected,  and  the  usual  business  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  transacted. 

The  President  will  continue  his  remarks  introductory  to  a 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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Third  Meetingy   1 2  th  January ^  1892. 

[anniversary.] 

p.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The   following   Presents    were  announced,    and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author,  M.  Philippe  Berger: — Histoire  de  Tecriture 

dans  Fantiquit^.     Paris.     8vo.     1891. 
From  the  Author,  Dr.  Wiedemann : — London,  Fund  Alt-babylo- 

nischer  Alterthiimer.     Aegypten,  neue  funde. 
From  the  Bonner  Jahrbiicher  LXXXX. 
From    the    Author,    Dr.    Wiedemann : — Verzeichniss    der    mit 

Inscrift  versehnen  Skarabaen  aus  meiner  Privatsammlung.    8vo. 
Der  Oberpriester  des  Amon  Neb-unen-f  unter  Ramses  II.    8vo. 
Der  Oberpriester  des  Osiris  Unn-nefer  unter  Ramses  II.     8vo. 
Eine  Sarg-Inschrift  aus  Achmin. 
Aegyptische    Alterthiimer    im    Besitze    des    Hern    Geheimrath 

Professor  Dr.  Neuhaeuser  in  Bonn.     8vo. 
From  the  Author,  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J. :— Degli  Hitttm  o 

Hethei,  e  delle  loro  migrazioni.     No.  XIV.    8vo.     1891. 
[No.  CIV.]  99  H 
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The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  on  the 
1st  December,  1891 : — 

Rev.  Frederick  Finnis  Grensted,  M.A.,  Second  Master,  Merchant 

Taylors*  School,  Crosby,  Liverpool. 
William  Henry  Bennett,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  etc.. 

Hackney,  and  New  College,  London. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tupper,  Hastings,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
Alfred  Edmund  Hudd,  F.S.A.,  Clinton  House,  Pembroke  Road 
'     Clifton. 

Thomas  Hunter  Boyd,  427,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 
Rev.  H.  Reichardt,  Professor  Rolduc  College,  Holland. 

The  following  Candidate  was  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting,  on  the  2nd  February: — 

Rev.  Abram  S.  Dobbs,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Fremont,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

To  be  added  to  the  List  of  Subscribers : — 
The  Lady  Judith  Montefiore  College,  Ramsgate  (Dr.  Caster). 


♦■•■» 


The  President  called  special  attention  to  the  exceptional 
value  of  M.  P.  Berger's  work  on  the  History  of  Writing.  M. 
Berger  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  and  occupied 
a  place  on  the  Council  during  the  past  Session. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Renouf  (President)  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  former  remarks  preliminary  to  his  translation 
of  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.  He  gave  a  translation, 
with  comments,  of  all  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  the  Saitic 
recension,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  Dr.  Gaster, 
F.  D.  Mocatta,  and  the  President 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1891 


Since  the  last  Report  submitted  to  the  Society  in  January,  1891,  the 
Society  has  suffered  some  loss  in  the  number  of  Members  by  death 
and  resignation.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that 
a  number  of  new  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Roll  of  Names. 
I  have  constantly  urged  upon  the  Members,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  cannot  urge  it  too  often,  that  the  advantages  we  now  possess 
could  easily  be  much  increased.  A  small  amount  of  exertion  used  by 
every  Member  would  have  the  desired  effect.  A  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  Members  would  enable  the  Council  not  only  to  further  enlarge 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  but  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
Library. 

In  former  Reports  I  have  several  times  referred  to  the  pubhcation  of 
the  second  Part  of  Vol.  IX  of  the  Transactions^  I  am  happy  to  be  able  lo 
state  that  the  Council  have  decided  to  issue  this  Part,  and  thus  complete 
the  series,  during  the  present  year.  There  will  then  remain  nothing  but 
the  proposed  Index  Volume  (Vol.  X),  which  I  have  already  commenced 
and  shall  complete  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  wil 
allow.  I  may  at  once,  however,  state  that  to  compile  a  satisfactory 
index  to  the  nine  volumes  of  Transactions  is  rather  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  promise  that  it  will  be 
completed  immediately. 

The  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  November,  1890,  commenced  the 
twenty-first  session.  The  Society,  founded  in  1870,  therefore  reached 
the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence  in  1891.  During  this  period  a  large 
number  of  papers  have  been  submitted  at  the  monthly  meetings  ;  among 
these,  as  well  as  the  many  communications  printed  in  the  Proceedings^ 
though  not  read,  many  have  been  of  great  value  and  interest.  It  may 
however  be  fairly  stated  that  the  communications  printed  during  the  past 
year  have  equalled  those  of  fornier  sessions.  In  commencing  my  report 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  well  to 
follow  the  course  pursued  in  former  years,  and  take  each  division 
separately.  The  study  of  Egyptology  has  necessarily  played  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  I  must  first  specially  mention  a  series  of  papers  by  the 
President,  which  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  during  the  present 
session,  of  which  notice  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  Proceedings  for  June. 
The  Egyptian  sacred  text  called  the  Book  of  the  Dead  has,  from  the 
first  date  at  which  it  was  known,  excited  a  more  than  ordinary  amount 
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of  interest.  Two  complete  translations  only  have  appeared — one,  made 
many  years  ago  by  our  late  President,  Dr.  Birch,  and  another  in 
French  by  M.  Pierret.  Neither  of  these,  it  is  generally  admitted  by 
Egyptologists,  as  well  as  the  translators  themselves,  satisfactorily  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  time.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
(December)  Mr.  Renouf  points  out  the  difficulty  attending  the  trans- 
lation into  intelligible  English  of  this  sacred  book.  We  cannot  but  feel 
very  grateful  to  our  distinguished  President  for  having  thus  promised 
to  give  to  our  Society  the  fruits  of  his  labours — a  study  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  him  from  his  true  love  of  the  subject  for  many  years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year,  held  on  the  13th  of  January,  1891,  was, 
as  usual,  devoted  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  anniversary,  but  in  the 
Proceedings  of  that  date  several  papers  were  printed.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Griffith  discussed  some  points  of  interest  in  the  Proverbs  of  Ptah- 
Hotep ;  The  Tomb  of  Rekmara  at  Thebes,  and  the  Qnbt.  In  the 
Proceedings  for  April  the  same  writer  added  some  notes  in  explanation 
of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus ;  again,  in  May  and  June,  The 
Metrology  of  the  Medical  Papyrus  Ebers  was  considered  ;  and  I  may 
mention  that  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject  is  in  type,  and  will  be 
issued  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  number  for  November,  the  first  of 
the  present  session,  Mr.  Griffith  continues  his  researches  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus.  In  the  part  for  December, 
1 891,  closing  the  year,  the  same  writer  adds  a  paper  on  some  Royal 
Names  and  Families,  Ameni,  Mentuhotep,  and  the  Cartouche  of  the 
Ebers  Calendar.  His  papers  on  the  Rhind  Papyrus  gave  rise  to  some 
remarks  from  PROF.  Dr.  Eisenlohr  (in  Jane),  who  was  the  first  to 
publish  a  facsimile  of  this  valuable  text. 

'  The  interesting  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  E.  Lef^bure, 
to  whom  the  Society  has  been  much  indebted  during  many  years  for  his 
communications,  has  been  continued  :  Sur  diff(f rents  Mots  et  Noms 
^gyptiens,  Part  II,  appeared  in  February;  Part  III  in  April;  and 
Parts  IV  and  V  in  June. 

In  February  PROF.  Karl  PifiHL,  in  a  communication  entitled  Un 
nouveau  Nom  de  N ombre  en  ancien  Egyptien,  considered  an  interesting 
subject  in  the  interpretation  of  texts.  The  same  writer  continued 
(March,  April,  June,  and  December)  his  valuable  Notes  de  Philologie 
Egyptien,  which  cannot  help  being  of  great  assistance  to  students. 

In  the  "Miscellanea"  of  Dr.  Wiedemann,  which  appeared  in 
March,  several  subjects  of  interest  are  brought  to  notice,  and  I  can  only 
regret  that  this  is  the  only  communication  received  from  him  that  I  have 
to  record  during  the  past  year. 

The  next,  following  the  strict  order  in  which  the  various  papers  have 
been  published,  is  that  from  Dr.  W.  Pleyte,  entitled,  Les  textes 
hieroglyph iques  sont  des  transcriptions  des  textes  hi^roglyphiques,  to 
whirh  was  added  the  remarks  of  our  esteemed  President. 
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Mr.  Renouf's  first  paper  during  the  session  appeared  in  the  number 
of  the  Proceedings  for  June,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  tablet  discovered 
by  Mr.  Wilbour  at  SeheL  This  cunous  text,  recording  an  account  of 
the  Seven  Years  of  Famine,  though  evidently  of  late  date,  is  of  very 
great  interest  Other  papers  will  be  noted  in  this  Report  by  the  same 
author.  In  the  December  number  of  the  Proceedings^  the  President, 
in  three  very  interesting  notes,  discussed  The  Horus  Standard  and 
Seat  of  Horus,  A  Group  of  Hieroglyphs,  probably  meaning  mist  or  fog, 
and  the  well  known  sign  of  a  bee,  fottmi  over  the  royal  cartouches.  The 
former  of  these  was  illustrated  by  Iwo  plates  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
seat  as  represented  on  the  sacred  boat^ 

In  the  Proceedings  for  April,  PROFESSOR  Maspero,  to  whom  the 
Society  has  been  so  often  indebted  for  papers,  commenced  the  very 
valuable  and  interesting  series  of  communications  entitled.  Notes  au  Jour 
le  Jour.  A  further  portion  of  the  same  series  appeared  in  June,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  another  portion  is  now  in  type,  and  will 
be  issued  shortly.  Professor  Maspero  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  kindly 
consented  to  continue  these  communications. 

A  few  other  shorter  papers  must  not  be  omitted.  One  on  the  Sign 
Papyrus  of  Darius,  by  Prof.  W.  Max  Muller,  was  printed  in  June,  as 
well  as  one  on  the  Verso  of  the  Papyrus  Abbot,  by  W.  Spiegelberg. 

This  completes  the  list  of  papers  dealing  with  the  study  of  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics  ;  but  connected  with  the  same  subject,  the  first  portion  of 
a  long  and  interesting  communication  by  Prof.  E.  Revillout,  upon 
some  recently  obtained  Demotic  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  appeared 
in  the  December  Proceedings ;  the  second  part  of  which  is  already  in 
type,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing  but  the  length  of 
the  paper  has  prevented  it  being  published  in  a  complete  form  in  one 
number. 

To  turn  to  those  papers  bearing  upon  the  antiquities  and  language 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria :  It  will  be  remembered  that  several  of  the 
tablets  discovered  at  Tell-el-Amama  have  been  published  by  the  Society. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Delattre,  S.J.,  for  translations,  with  transliterations,  of  a  number  of 
these  tablets.  Azirou  (March) ;  Quelques  lettres  de  Tell-el-Amama 
(April) ;  and  I^ttres  de  Tell-el-Amama  (June).  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  M.  Delattrb  will  continue  the  series  of  these  very  interesting 
inscriptions. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  continued,  under  a  new  title,  in  December,  1890, 
his  examination  of  the  connection  between  the  Accadian  language  and 
that  of  the  Chinese.  Part  II  of  Ideograms  common  to  Accadian  and 
Chinese  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  for  April,  and  Part  III  in  June. 
I  would  call  attention  specially  to  these  three  papers  dealing  with  the 
ideograms,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  so  carefully  worked  out  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 
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An  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  was 
given  in  the  May  Proceedings  by  Mr.  W.  Francis  Ainsworth,  F.S.A., 
the  well  known  traveller,  who  also  furnished  some  sketches  from  his  own 
note  book  to  illustrate  the  objects  of  interest.  Mr.  B.  T.  .A  Evetts  in 
the  Proceedings  for  January  added  a  note  on  E-anna-du. 

A  paper  of  considerable  interest,  and  fully  illustrated,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  junr.,  F.S.A-,  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  for  Maich.  Under 
the  title,  Remarks  on  the  Euphratean  Astronomical  Names  of  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  this  writer  has  collected  a  number  of  curious  facts  and 
references  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject. 

The  papers  dealing  with  subjects  not  enumerated  above  may  be  well 
classed  together,  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  publication. 

In  February,  the  President  in  a  communication  entitled,  Muhammed 
and  the  Spider,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  forms  of  this 
legend.  In  the  same  number,  Mr.  B.  T.  A.  EvETis,  in  discussing  an 
unpublished  bronze  in  the  British  Museum,  collected  an  amount  of 
curious  information  referring  to  the  Canephoros  in  Early  Christian  Art. 
Several  plates  of  bronze  figures  were  added  in  illustration. 

In  a  very  valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  in  the  same  part  (February), 
Miss  L.  Macdonald  furnished  the  texts,  with  translations,  of  a  number 
of  Inscriptions  upon  lead  plates  preserved  in  the  British  Musem,  relating 
to  Sorcery  in  Cyprus. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.,  also  in  the  same  part,  furnished  some 
notes  on  the  Rock  Carvings  at  lasili-Kaia,  in  Cappadocia. 

In  the  Number  for  March,  Prof.  C.  de  Harlez  offers,  un  nouveau 
syst6me  de  chronologie  biblique,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  Biblical 
Scholars. 

Mr.  J.  Pollard,  in  April,  gave  an  account  of  the  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
Altar  discovered  at  Kanawkt  in  Syria,  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge.  It  is  illustrated  by  three  plates  from  photographs  specially 
taken  for  Mr.  Pollard,  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  Society 
was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  plates.  On  the  same  subject  Dr.  A.  S. 
Murray  addressed  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  for  May. 
This  was  followed  by  another  (December)  from  Mr.  Pollard,  contain- 
ing an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang. 

In  May,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  added  a  note  to  his  former  paper  on  the 
Exodus,  which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  in  February,  1890.  Dr. 
Mx.  Schwab,  in  June,  continued  his  translations  of  the  curious  magical 
bowls,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  known.  His  former  paper  is 
printed  in  the  Proceedings^  April,  1890.  In  June  also  the  President,  in 
asking  the  question.  Who  were  the  Libyans?  furnished  a  number  of 
facts  going  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Still  following  the  order  of  publication,  the  last  paper  I  have  to 
mention  is  the  one  with  which  the  present  session  was  opened.  Under 
the  title,  Some  Points  of  Resemblance  between  Ancient  Nations  of  the 
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East  and  West,  the  Rev.  James  Marshall  has  carefully  collected  and 
arranged  a  large  number  of  facts  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  We 
shall,  I  think,  all  express  the  hope  that  he  will  continue  his  researches, 
and  kindly  favour  the  Society  with  another  communication  of  the  same 
character. 

Thus  ends  the  valuable  series  of  papers  which  have  been  laid  before 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  I  must,  however,  briefly  refer  to 
another  important  portion  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  Books  in  the 
Library  increases  steadily.  Many  journals  are  received  in  exchange 
from  kindred  Institutions  ;  many  authors  generously  present  everything 
they  print,  an  example  which  may  well  be  followed  by  others.  A  number 
of  books  are  also  purchased  by  the  Council  from  the  funds  of  the  Society ; 
the  amount,  however,  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose  is  never  large. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  even  the  more  important  of  the  publi- 
cations issued  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  many  of  the  books  which 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  Library  are  still  wanting.  A  list  of  works 
more  especially  tequired  for  the  use  of  students  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
each  part  of  the  Proceedings^  to  which  several  responses  have  been  kindly 
made.  I  cannot  too  often  ask,  that  those  who  have  spare  copies  of  any 
of  those  given  in  the  list,  or  others,  will  present  them  to  the  Library,  and 
thus  place  them  within  the  reach  of  those  who  otherwise  perhaps  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  them. 

The  audited  Balance  Sheet  annexed  shows  that  the  funds  available 
for  the  year  1891  have  been  {J^\i  \os.  ii</.,  and  the  expenditure  in  the 
like  period  ^^549  idr.  id.  The  balance  carried  forward  to  the  current 
year  1892  is  £fi\  14J.  9//. 

W.  Harry  Rylands, 
Sccretaty. 


The  Secretary's  Report  and  audited  Statement  of  Accounts 
having  been  submitted  and  accepted,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting, 
proposed  by  F.  D.  Mocatta  ( Vice-President\  and  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  were  voted  to  thje  President ;  and  the  Secretary,  the 
latter  being  proposed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  and  seconded  by 
Thomas  Christy,  for  their  labour  on  behalf  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year. 
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The  following  Officers  and  Council  for  the  current  year 
were  elected : — 

COUNCIL,     1892. 


President. 
P.  LE  PAGE   RENOUF. 

Vice-Presidents. 
The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
Lord  Halsbury,  The  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
The  Yen.  J.  A.  Hessey,  D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
F.  D.  MocATTA,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
Walter  Morrison,  M.P. 
Sir  Charles  T.  Newton,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  M.D.,  &c. 
Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Yery  Rev.  Robert  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


\V.  A.  Tyssen  Amherst,  M.P.,  &c 
Rev.  Charles  James  Ball. 
Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Birks. 
Arthur  Gates. 
Thomas  Christy,  F.L.S. 
Rev.  a.  J.  Delattre,  S.J. 
Charles  Harrison,  F.S.A. 


CounclL 

Rev.  Albert  Lowy. 

Rev.  James  Marshall. 

Prop.  Maspero. 

Alexander  Peckover,  F.S.A. 

J.  Pollard. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A. 

Prof.  E.  Schrader. 

E.  TowRY  Whyte,  M.A. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 
Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 

Secretary. 
W.  Harry  Rylands,  KS.A. 

Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Rev.  R,  Gwynne,  B.A. 

Honorary  Librarian. 

William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S. 
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A     DIFFICULT    PASSAGE    IN    THE     PYRAMID    TEXT 
OF    KING    TETA. 

By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  some  questions  addressed  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  word  J  (]  o  ^  ,  will  be  a  short  comment  on 
the  passage  where  the  word  occurs. 

The  "  Book"  of  Teta  is  said  to  suit  him  Q  J^  V    |  °    ^hc^ 

g^^-^  \\  o  "  like  the  JVet  crown  on  the  da/,  like  the  Masut  crown  on 

the  *S"/^/^«,  like  the  Hensekit  on  the  Mentu,^^ 

The  meanings  of  several  words  in  this  passage  are  very  doubtful. 

M.  Maspero  in  his  translation  understands  Net,  bat  and  Masut 
as  so  many  different  'crowns;'  hensekit  as  'beard,'  and  mentu  as 
the  name  of  a  barbarian  tribe.  Mr.  Sethe's  argument  in  favour  of 
the  notion  that  bat  is  the  **  King  of  Lower  Egypt,"  only  becomes 
plausible  through  suppressing  the  reference  to  the  hensekit  and  the 
mentu,  A  **  compound  proportion  "  is  made  into  a  "  simple  "  one 
by  disregarding  one  of  the  ratios. 

(I  have  my  own  doubts  as  to  the  words  Masut  and  Suten,  The 
former  word  (if  rightly  written)  need  not  represent  the  entire  white 
crown ;  it  may  be  but  a  part  of  it.  The  word  Suten  may  be  the 
crown  itself,  not  the  king.     Sed  transeat,) 

I  had  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  bat  might  be  a  skull-cap, 
and  I  have  been  asked  for  evidence  on  the  subject  of  skull-caps.  It 
is  easily  produced,  and  tends  to  throw  light  upon  other  points. 

The  god  Ptah  is  most  frequently  represented,  and  that  from  the 
earliest  times,  with  a  skull-cap  on  his  head.*    To  those  who  do  not 


*  See  Jig.  I  and  the  pictures  of  the  god  in  Lanzone*s  Dizionaro,  and  the 
E^ptian  Antiquities  of  Bononii  and  Arundale. 
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examine  the  case  very  carefully,  the  god's  head  might  seem  to  be 
bald  or  simply  shaven  and  uncovered.  It  is  not  so.  The  head  is 
certainly  free  from  hair,  but  it  has  a  covering.  It  is  to  this  covering 
that  the  artificial  beard  is  attached  by  means  of  a  strap.* 

The  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times  shaved  their  heads,  and 
wore  either  wigs  or  caps  fitting  close  to  the  head.  When  the  king, 
or  god,  put  on  the  red  or  the  white  crown,  did  he  take  off  the  wig  or 
the  cap  ?     Certainly  not  always ;  perhaps  never. 

Goddesses  and  queens  are  frequently  represented  with  the  crowns 
placed  either  over  wigs  or  some  other  kind  of  head-dress.  Such 
instances  are  less  numerous  in  the  case  of  male  personages,  but  they 
are  to  be  found.  Tmu  is  represented  with  the  entire  Pschent  over 
his  wig,  and  so  is  Rameses  the  great,  and  so  is  Nectanebo.t  And 
for  anything  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  skull-cap  may,  in  the 
absence  of  the  wig,  have  invariably  been  the  immediate  covering  of 
the  head  when  the  large  crowns  were  worn.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  head  was  left  bare  under  the  open  red  crown. 

There  is  absolutely  no  argument  whatever,  either  in  archaeology 
or  philology,  against  M.  Maspero's  translation  of  bat  as  a  head-dress 
under  the  Net  crown. 

I  do  not  think  that  hensekit  means  *  beard  *  and,  as  personages  of 
the  fairer  sex  are  characterized  by  it,  I  hope  not. 

\     \I 00  ^  ^  hensekit  (in  later  and  corrupt  form  \    \I 


— ^  "^ )»  ^^  ^^^  name  given  to  a  false  lock  attached  to  one  side  of 

the  head.  It  was  worn  in  early  times  by  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
always  continued  to  be  worn  by  princes  and  princesses.  It  was  also 
worn  by  certain  priestly  personages,  such  as  the  High  Priest  of 

Memphis  (the  y  ¥  ^)  and  the  [|  ^\  y^    An-maut-^f^  no  doubt 

as  representatives  of  the  infant  god  Horus,  who  often  appears  with  it. 

A  good  many  works  of  art  show  us  how  this  false  lock  was 

attached  to  fillets  tied  round  the  head.     Perhaps  the  most  interest- 

*  The  beard  was  always  fastened  to  the  head-dress.  The  strap  is  very  visible 
on  the  colossal  statues,  as  of  Thothmes  III  and  Rameses  II  {fig,  2)  in  the 
British  Museum.     See  Denkmaeler,  II,  128,  130;  III,  112. 

t  DenkmaeUr,  III,  147,  b,  197,  A,  286,  «,  and  fig,  3,  from  Rosellini,  M,R., 
pi.  77.  In  Mariette,  Mon,  Divers,  pi,  24,  b,  the  king  has  the  red  crown  over 
the  wig. 
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ing  illustrations  that  I  could  point  out  are  that  of  a  girl's  head,*  that 
of  a  small  figure  of  Horus  from  the  British  Museum,  t  and  that  given 
in  a  picture  to  be  found  in  the  Denkmaeler^  III,  pi.  206,  c.  But  there 
are  many  others.  J 

We  now  come  to  the  word  mentu^  by  which  M.  Maspero  under- 
stands the  barbarians  bearing  this  name.  But  this  interpretation  is 
a  mere  conjecture.  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that 
human  beings,  native  or  foreign,  are  intended.  The  word  tnentu 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  anything  foreign.  One  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  bore  the  name  Mentu,  the  root  of  which  is  certainly 
Egyptian.  It  will  be  impossible  to  say  for  certain  what  the  word 
means  in  the  Pyramid  texts  until  we  find  it  written  with  an  intelligible 
determinative,  but  at  present  (without  disputing  M.  Maspero*s  ren- 
dering as  a  possibly  correct  one)  I  am  inclined  to  understand 
mentu  as  meaning  the  fillets  to  which  the  hensekii  or  false  lock 
was  attached. 

It  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  crowns  worn  by 
the  sovereigns  were  primarily  divine  ornaments,  and  that  the  kings 
only  wore  them  as  representatives  of  divinity.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  imaginary  kings  or  kingdoms  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  are  alluded  to  in  the  difficult  passage  from  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  false  light  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  fell  from  it.     I  once  more  assert  without  fear  of  disproof 

that    I  never  means  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  isfe  king  of 

Lower  Egypt,  and  that  all  passages  are  mistranslated  and  mis- 
interpreted in  which  these  renderings  occur.  §  The  Sun,  the  great 
king  Twv  Te  uvtv  Kol  tCjv  Karw  xioptLv  of  the  Rosetta  inscription, 
is  like  the  Osiris  in   the  contemporary  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 

^^1^^111^=^^,"  which  (I  suppose)  no  one 

would  think  of  translating  "  King  in  Heaven  of  Upper  Egypt,  King 

upon  Earth  of  Lower  Egypt,"  and  so  forth.     1  and  \l^  ^  are 

♦  Fig,  4,  from  Dmkm,^  III.//.  8,  b.     Cf.  fig.  5,  from  Denim. y  III,  10,  b. 
t  Figs,  6  and  7. 

"X  See  Jigs,  8,  9  and  10  (from  Dettkm,y  III,  2  and  217). 
§  As  the  great  historical  inscription  of  Menepthah  on  the  foreign  invasion. 
U   Champollion,  Notices^  II,  261,  304. 
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divine  and  priestly  titles  which  have  no  reference  to  earthly  geo- 
graphy, and  avof  and  raVo;  refer  to  Heaven  and  that  which  is  below 
Heaven. 

I  know  of  another  argument  which  might  be  forthcoming  in 
favour  of  ^i/  as  the  royal  title,  and  I  have  a  ready  answer  which 
I  reserve  for  the  proper  occasion. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  sign 
^  became  phonetic  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  was  so 
already  in  the  earliest  times.     Ra^otep  at  Gizeh  is 


I 


]zh%.y 


-^«- 


[The   Plates   referred  to  will  be   issued   with   the   next 
number  of  the  Proceedings, — W.H.R.] 
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THE    ACCADIAN    CALENDAR. 
By  Hon    Emmeline  Plunket. 

Epping  and  Strassmaier,  in  their  book  Asironomische  ^aus  Baby- 
lon^ have  lately  translated  some  small  tablets  of  the  Seleucian 
era,  dated  in  the  second  century  B.C.  From  these  tablets  we  learn 
that  the  Babylonians  of  the  above  date  possessed  a  very  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  Into  the  question  ot 
the  extent  of  that  knowledge  we  need  not  here  enter  further  than 
to  say  that  it  enabled  the  Babylonian  astronomers  to  draw  up 
almanacs  for  the  ensuing  year ;  almanacs  in  which  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon  were 
accurately  noted;  also  the  position  of  the  planets  throughout  the 
year.  These  positions  were  indicated  by  the  nearness  of  the  planet 
in  question  to  some  star  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  ecliptic  was  pqrtioned 
off  into  twelve  groups,  coinciding  very  closely  in  position  and  extent, 
with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  we  now  know  them. 

As  to  the  calendar  or  mode  of  reckoning  the  year,  we  find  that 
the  order  and  names  of  the  twelve  months  were  as  follows: — Nisannu, 
Aim,  Simannu,  Duzu,  Abu,  Ululu,  Tischritu,  Arah-samna,  Kislimu, 
Tebitu,  Sabatu,  Adaru. 

Of  these  months  Ululu  and  Adaru  could  be  doubled,  as  Ululu 
Sami  (the  second  Elul),  and  Adaru  Arki  (the  last  Adar).  The 
Babylonian  years  were  soli-lunar ;  that  is  to  say,  the  year  of  twelve 
lunar  months  containing  354  days  was  bound  to  the  solar  year  of 
365  days  by  intercalating,  as  occasion  required,  a  thirteenth  month. 

Out  of  every  eleven  years  there  were  seven  with  twelve  months, 
and  four  with  thirteen  months.  The  first  day  of  the  year  being, 
like  some  of  our  church  festivals,  dependant  on  the  time  of  the 
"new  moon,"  was  "moveable"  (schwankende).  The  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  tablets  before  Epping  and  Strassmaier,  "  began  with  JVisan, 
and  also  in  the  spring,^*  * 

•  "Was  den  Anfang  des  Jahres  betriflft,.  so  haben  wir  schon  gezeigt,  das  die 
Seleucidische  Aera,  wie  sie  in  unseren  drei  Tafeln  vorli^t,  ihre  Jahre  mit  deni 
Nisan,  also  im  Friihjahre  begann." 

Epping  und  Strassmaier ;  Astronomisches  aus  Babylon,^  p.  181. 
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This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Babylonian  calendar  in  the  seconidi  century 
B.C ,  as  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  two  learned  Germans  above- 
named. 

Now  we  find  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of  trade 
documents  which,  according  to  the  catalogue,  "cover  a  period  of 
over  two  thousand  years."  "  There  are  tablets  of  the  time  of  Rim 
Sin,  Hamurabi,  and  Samsu-iluna ;  tablets  of  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy;  tablets  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  the  Ar 
sacidae." 

These  documents  are  all  dated  in  such  and  such  a  month  of 
such  and  such  a  year  of  some  king's  reign ;  the  months  are  the  same 
(at  first  under  their  earlier  Accadian  names)  as  those  we  find  in  the 
almanacs  translated  by  Epping  and  Strassmaier,  and  we  meet  in 
these  documents,  and  in  other  historical  inscriptions,  with  the  inter- 
carlary  months,  the  2nd  Elul,  and  the  2nd  Adar.  It  would  seem 
then  that  it  was  the  same  calendar  worked  in  the  same  way  that 
held  its  place  through  these  2000  years. 

But  further,  there  are  astrological  works  copied  for  the  library  of 
Assurbanipal,  bur  purporting,  according  to  some  scholars,  to  have 
been  originally  compiled  for  Sargon  of  Agane,  whose  date  is  placed 
as  high  ^s  3800  B.C. 

In  all  these  works  the  same  calendar  appears  to  obtain.  We  find 
in  them  the  same  year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  reinforced  at  intervals 
by  a  thirteenth  intercalated  month,  and  in  these  tablets  the  order  of 
the  months  is  always  the  same :  Nisannu  (as  Bar-zig-gar,  Accadian) 
everywhere  appears  as  "the  first  month,"  and  is  spoken  of  as 
**  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

We  find  on  the  boundary  stones  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 
sentations of  several  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac:  the  Bull,  the 
Tortoise  (in  lieu  of  the  Crab),  a  female  figure  with  wings,  the 
Scorpion,  the  Archer,  and  the  Goatfish.  We  also  find  mention  of 
various  signs  in  the  old  astrological  works.  Some  of  these  signs 
have  not  yet  been  identified  with  their  modern  equivalents ;  as  to 
the  identity  of  others  we  may  guess;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
"  Mercury  lingered  in  the  constellation  Gula,"  we  may  guess  that 
Guia  represents  Aquarius,  which  sign  in  the  Epping  and  Strassmaier 
tablets  figures  as  "  Gu."  The  Scorpion  and  the  Goatfish  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  "Girtab"  and  "  Munaxa"  in  the  old  tablets. 

From  all  these  sources  of  information  we  gather  that  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  ecliptic  had  been  mapped  out  at  the   time  the 
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astrological  works  were  drawn  up,  and  that  some  (at  least)  of  these 
divisions  corresponded  exactly  to  the  signs  as  they  are  now 
represented. 

Many  scholars  have  held  that  the  twelve  Accadian  months  cor- 
responded to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  2k)diac,  and  that  we  may 
trace  a  resemblance  in  some  instances  between  the  name  of  the 
month  in  the  old  Accadian  language  and  the  sign  into  which  the  sun 
at  that  time  of  the  year  entered.  The  following  months  are  those 
in  which  this  resemblance  is  very  striking : — 

,  ist  month,  Bar-zig-gar  (sacrifice  of  righteousness),  Aries. 

2nd  month,  Khar  sidi  (the  prosperous  Bull),  Taurus. 
3rd  month  (sometimes  called),  Kas  (the  Twins),  Gemini. 
6th  month,  Kigingirna  (the  errand  of  Istar),  Virgo. 

We  know  from  the  Epping  and  Strassmaier  tablets  that  the 
months  and  the  signs  of  the  ZcKliac  did  in  the  Seleucian  era  cor- 
respond with  each  other  as  above  suggested,  and  if  further  research 
should  establish  the  feet  that  they  so  corresponded  in  Sargon's  time, 
then  as  we  find  Nisannu  (Bar-zig-gar)  throughout  all  these  ages 
holding  the  place  of  "  first  month,"  and  marking  "  the  beginning  of 
the  year,"  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  Accadian,  Babylonian, 
and  Assyrian  Calendar  dealt  with  a  sidereal  and  not  a  solsticial  year. 

Our  year  is  a  solsticial  year,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
Julian  calendar  (afterward  amended  by  Pope  Gregory),  our  months 
maintain  a  constant  relation  to  the  four  natural  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic,  i,e,y  the  solstices  and  the  equinoxes.  The  winter  solstice 
always  falls  on  the  22nd  of  December,  the  spring  equinox  on  the 
2 1  St  of  March,  the  summer  solstice  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  the 
autumnal  equinox  on  the  22nd  of  September. 

But  (as  we  have  assumed)  the  Accadian  year  was  a  sidereal  year, 
and  its  months  maintained  a  constant  relation  to  the  twelve  artificial 
divisions  of  the  ecliptic,  or  as  they  are  called  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Nisannu  always  corresponded  to  the  time  the  sun  entered 
Aries;  Airu,  to  the  time  he  entered  Taurus,  and  so  on  through  the 
twelve  signs. 

The  equinoctial  points  are  however  always,  though  slowly, 
changing  their  position  amongst  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  ecliptic ; 
and  the  months  which  corresponded  to  and  clung  to  those  divisions 
must  have  held  in  different  ages  very  different  positions  as  regards 
the  four  great  divisions  or  seasons  of  the  year. 
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We  find  in  the  Seleucian  era  the  year  "  beginning  with  Nisannu, 
and  in  the  spring  time'^  and  this  seems  a  more  or  less  natural  season 
from  which  to  count  the  year ;  but  when,  taking  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  into  account,  we  find  that  the  year  in  Hamurabi's  time, 
(2200  B.C.)  must  have  commenced  one,  and  in  Sargon's  time  (3800 
B.C.)  two  months  before  the  spring  equinox,  we  feel  surprised  and 
perplexed  to  find  that  the  year  then  began  without  any  reference  to 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  ecliptic. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  originators  of  the  wonderful  Accadian 
Calendar — a  calendar  so  well  thought  out  that  it  resisted  all  the  shockr 
of  time  for  four  thousand  years — it  is  difficult  to  think  that  sucl 
astronomers  who  could  so  skilfully  map  out  the  ecliptic  into  it 
twelve  parts,  should  have  taken  no  note  of  its  four  so  prominen 
divisions,  the  Solstices  and  the  Equinoxes.* 

There  is  however  a  way  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  or  rather 
there  is  a  supposition  which  will  allow  these  astronomers  of  old  to 
have  taken  note  not  only  of  the  months,  but  also  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year  when  first  they  drew  up  their  mighty  scheme. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  calendar,  which  in  Sargon's  time  is 
alluded  to  as  an  already  well  known  and  venerated  institution,  was 
originally  drawn  up  at  a  much  earlier  date.  When  Bar-zig-gar  would 
have  been  the  "  first  month,"  that  is  the  first  winter  month  of  the 
year,  and  this  date  (see  diagram)  would  have  been  about  6000  b.c.; 
at  that  date  the  sun  entered  Aries  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  the 
month  Bar-zig-gar  (or  Nisannu)  m^'ght  well  have  been  called  "the 
beginning  of  the  year." 

If  we  suppose  that  at  that  early  date  the  calendar  was  arranged 
by  astronomers  so  that  the  year  should  begin  at  the  winter  solstice, 

*  "  II  n'y  a  point  de  doute  que  le  premier  partage  de  I'ann^e  et  du  mouvement 
du  soleil  n*ait  ^t^  en  deux  parties.  Le  terns  ou  cet  astre  cesse  de  monter  vers  le 
nord,  celui  ou  il  cesse  de  descendre  vers  le  midi,  voili  deux  ^poques  remarquables 
dans  I'ann^e,  ct  une  division  naturelle  de  la  course  solaire.  Le  moment  des 
equinoxes,  Tobservation  de  I'^galit^  des  jours  et  des  nuits  a  fourni  une  nouvelle 
division  en  quatres  parties.  Celle  en  douze  signes  n'est  qu'une  subdivision  de 
celle-d,  un  partage  de  chaque  quart  du  cercle  en  trois  portions,  chacune  de  dix 
degr^s.  Cctte  hypoth^se,  dej4  tr^s  naturelle  par  clle-m6me,  est  autorisec  par  la 
tradition.  Celles  de  TAsie  portent  qu'on  divisa  d'abord  le  zodiaque  par  des 
solstices  ct  les  equinoxes,  et  que  ces  quatres  parties,  trop  ^tendues,  ont  ^t^  sub- 
divis^es,  chacune  en  trois.  Les  Egyptiens  attribuoient  k  Hermes  plusieurs  divisions 
successives  en  deux,  en  quatre?,  en  dou^e,  et  en  trente  six  parties."  Bailly, 
Histoire  de  V Astronomie  Moderne^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  288. 
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and  that  the  winter  solstice  was  marked  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
sun  with  the  constellation  Aries,  we  might  describe  their  (the  astro- 
nomers*) work  as  tlie  work  of  the  Creator  is  described  in  one  of  the 
old  Babylonian  tablets  : — 

"  For  each  of  the  twelve  months  he  fixed  three*  stars"  (or  groups 
of  stars).     "  From  the  day  on  which  the  year  begins  till  its  end." 

Centuries  rolled  by  however,  and  slowly  the  winter  solstice 
receded  from  the  sign  Aries  (see  diagrams),  Nisannu  was  no  longer 
the  first  month  in  the  sense  of  being  the  first  winter  month.  Still 
the  authority  of  the  originators  of  the  calendar  held  sway  ;  provision 
had  been  only  made  for  counting  the  year  as  a  sidereal  year; 
Nisannu,  or  the  month  in  which  the  sun  entered  Aries,  was  still  called 
the  first  month,  and  looked  on  as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

At  last  after  a  lapse  of  6000  years,  when  the  winter  solstice  had 
moved  through  a  quarter  of  the  great  circle  of  the  ecliptic,t  in  the 
Sjleucian   era  the    spring  equinox  had  arrived  at  the  same  point 

*  According  to  Diodorus  **  24  stars  were  as&ociated  with  the  zodiac,  12  befng 
north  and  12  south."  The  expression  **  3  stars,"  then  evidently  refers  10  the  s/ar 
of  the  zodiac  and  its  associated  "  north"  and  "  south  "  star.  For  star  we  may 
read  **  group  of  stars." 

+  This  moving  of  the  equinoctial  point  through  a  quarter  of  the  great  circle, 
may  perhaps  explain  the  tradition  to  which  SynccUus  twice  alludes;  at  p.  17 
**  Syncellus  slates  that  Eusebius  was  aware  of  the  Greek  opinion  that  long  ages  or 
rather  myriads  of  years  had  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  during  the 
mythical  moving  of  the  zodiac  through  the  opposite  part,  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries  back  again,  for  the  complete  cj'clc." 

And  at  pp.  51,  52,  ''the  time  of  the  zodiac's  return  to  its  original  condition, 
according  to  the  stories  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  that  is,  the  complete  cycle 
from  one  sign  back  again  to  the  same  sign  which  is  the  first  minute  (?)  (second)  of 
the  first  division  of  the  equinoctial  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  is  called  Kpi^c  (Aries) 
by  them,  as  has  been  described  in  the  Genica  of  Hermes  and  in  the  Cyramic 
l)ooks.  '*  He  goes  on  to  say  this  is  the  ground  of  the  chronolc^cal  division  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy. 

Jean  Silvain  Bailly,  speaking  of  the  Indian  zodiac,  the  beginning  of  which  is 
placed  by  the  Brahmins  at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  suggests  that  a  similar  tradition 
may  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Indians  and  other  ancient  nations  to  account  for 
the  pre-eminence  so  generally  accorded  to  Aries  :  He  says,  **  Mais  pourquoi  ont- 
ils  choisi  cette  constellation  pour  la  premiere  ?  II  est  evident  que  c'est  une  afiaire 
lie  pr^juge  et  de  superstition ;  le  choix  du  premier  point  dans  un  cercle  est 
arbitraire.  lis  auront  ^t^  d^id^  par  quelque  ancienne  tradition,  telle  par  exemple 
que  celle  que  Muradi  rapporte  d'apr^s  Albumassar  et  deux  anciens  livres  ^yptiens, 
oil  on  lisoit  que  le  monde  avoit  M  renouvell^  apr^s  le  deluge  lorsque  le  soleil 
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where  the  winter  solstice  had  been  when  first  the  calendar  makers 
had  ''fixed*'  the  stars  "  for  the  twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which 
the  year  begins  till  its  close,"  and  we  who  now  read  the  almanacs 
drawn  up  at  that  late  Seleucian  era  are  not  (as  has  been  said  above) 
surprised  to  find  the  year  "  beginning  with  Nisannu  and  in  the  spring/* 
The  propositions  then  contained  in  this  paper  are  these : — 

I.  The  Accadian  year  was  counted  as  a  sidereal  year. 
11.  The  Accadian  calendar  was  first  thought  out  and  originated 
at  a  date  not  later  than  6000  b.c. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  propositions  rest  are  not  all  fully 
established  as  yet 

The  first  proposition  is  founded  on  the  opinion  long  ago  ex- 
pressed by  many  eminent  Oriental  scholars,  that  the  Accadian 
months  corresponded  in  very  early  ages  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
If  we  take  into  account  in  connection  with  this  opinion  the  Pre- 
cession of  the  Equinoxes,  and  the  facts  that  in  the  Seleucian  era  the 
months  and  the  signs  did  so  correspond,  and  that  Nisannu  through- 
out all  these  ages  held  the  place  of  the  "  first  month "  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  first  proposition  finds  strong  support* 
But  even  if  the  first  proposition  is  granted,  the  second,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  only  an  opinion  based  on  the  unlikelihood  that  the  old 
Accadian  and  sidereal  year,  otherwise  so  skilfully  dealt  with  in  the 
calendar,  should  have  begun  in  what  would  appear  to  be  a  hap- 
hazard manner  at  no  definite  season  of  the  year. 

^toit  au  i^  du  belier,  R^gulus  ^tant  dans  le  colure  des  solstices.  D'Herbelot  ne 
parle  point  de  R^gulus  ;  mais  il  Jit  que  selon  Abumassar  les  sept  planetes  ^toient 
en  conjonction  au  premier  point  du  belier  lors  de  la  creation  du  monde.  Cette 
tradition,  sans  doute  fabuleuse,  qui  venait  des  m^mes  pr^jug^  que  celle  de  Berose, 
^toit  Asiatique.  Elle  a  pu  suffire,  ou  telle  autre  du  meme  genre,  pour  fonder  la 
pr^ftf  rence  que  les  brames,  ou  les  anciens  en  g^n^ral,  ont  donn^e  k  la  constellation 
du  belier,  en  T^tablissant  la  premiere  de  leur  zodiaque.  lis  ont  cm  que  ce  point 
du  zodiaque  ^toit  une  source  de  renouvellement,  et  ils  ont  dit  que  le  zodiaque  et 
I'ann^e  se  renouvelloient  au  m^me  point  oil  le  monde  s'^toit  r^^n^r^."  BaiUy, 
ffistoire  de  P Astronomic  Ancienney  pp.  482  and  483. 

*  In  modem  works  we  find  the  terms  "  useless,"  "  fanciful,"  and  **  incon- 
venient," applied  to  the  zodiac  and  its  signs ;  and  for  regulating  a  solsticial  year 
the  signs  are  **  useless"  and  •*  inconvenient,"  but  the  theory  that  the  reckoning 
of  the  year  and  all  its  religious  festivals  depended  on  the  observance  of  the 
zodiacal  signs,  would  help  to  account  for  the  widely  spread  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held  throughout  so  many  ages  and  by  so  many  nations. 
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It  may  seem  that  too  much  weight  has  been  attached  in  this 
paper  to  what  can  only  be  called  a  guess ;  but  where  there  is  so 
much  that  we  desire  to  know,  and  so  little,  as  yet,  absolutely  known 
of  the  early  history  of  astronomy,  the  temptation  to  make  such 
guesses  is  great. 

Modem  astronomers  often  speak  in  general  terms  of  their  science 
as  having  existed  in  a  "  hoar  antiquity,"  and  in  "  prehistoric  times ; " 
but  Jean  Silvain  Bailly,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  the  last  century 
(though  he  had  not  the  materials  which  we  now  possess  in  the 
cuneiform  tablets  on  which  to  form  his  opinion),  adduces  many 
interesting  facts  in  support  of  his  belief,  that  the  science  of  astronomy 
cannot  be  less  than  7,000  years  old — amongst  other  arguments,  he 
points  out  and  explains  the  calculations  by  which,  if  we  understand 
the  expression  "year"  to  represent  different  astronomical  cycles, 
and  not  the  year  of  365  days,  the  fabulous  ages  attributed  by  the 
eastern  nations  to  their  earliest  dynasties  of  kings  or  gods,  can  all 
be  reduced  to  the  period  of  time  assigned  to  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Bailly  says :  "  Nous  avons  vu 
que  chez  tous  les  peuples,  les  tems  anciens,  marqu6s  par  des  fables 
et  par  des  nombres  prodigieux  d'anndes,  peuvent  se  reduire  k  Tinter- 
valle  qui  s^pare  deux  dpoques  m^morables,  celle  de  la  creation  et 
celle  du  deluge.  On  est  en  droit  d'en  conclure  que  des  hommes 
issus  de  la  m^me  souche,  partis  d'un  centre  commun  plac^  dans 
TAsie,  ont  emport^  avec  eux  la  m^moire  de  ces  premiers  tems,  celle 
du  nombres  des  diff(§rentes  revolutions  par  lesquelles  une  astro- 
nomie  perfectionn^e  rdgloit  la  chronologie,  et  qu'ensuite  6tablis  dans 
diff(6rentes  contr6es  de  la  terre,  ils  ont  tous  commence  leur  histoire 
par  celle  de  leurs  ancdtres  communs."  * 

It  is  to  their  earliest  heroes  and  to  their  gods  that  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  attributed  the  invention  of  astronomy,  and  amongst 
the  Jews  also,  according  to  Josephus,  Seth  was  looked  upon  as 
being  the  first  teacher  of  the  science. 

It  may  seem  a  bold  suggestion  to  place  the  formation  of  the 
Calendar  at  a  date  so  high  as  6000  B.C.,  a  date  exceeding  as  it  does 
by  2,000  years  that  given  to  us  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  for  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  Eden.  If,  however, 
we  adopt  the  calculations  founded  on  the  Septuagint  version  of 

*  Bailly,  ffist^re  de  FAstroncmie  Ancienne,  pp.  17,  18. 
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the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  ourselves  led  back  to  the  same 
millenium  in  which,  if  our  theory  of  the  original  formation  of  the 
calendar  is  a  true  one,  that  marvellous  scientific  achievement  was 
accomplished. 

To  attribute  to  the  dwellers  in  Eden  or  to  their  immediate 
descendants  intellectual  gifts  that  should  enable  them  to  perfect  so 
grand  a  scheme,  does  certainly  not  contradict  the  story  of  the  Fall, 
but  rather  may  open  up  for  us  fresh  lines  of  thought  when  we 
read  of  that  transgression  in  which  the  pride  of  intellect  played 
so  important  a  part. 


[The  Plates  illustrating  the  above  will  be  issued  with  the 
next  number  of  the  Proceedings.] 
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UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS  DE  PHILOPATOR. 
Par  le  Profksseur  E.  Revillout. 

Part  IL  • 
Chap.  3 — La  Question  des  ImpdtSy  sur  ies  Venfes. 

Dans  notre  papyrus  on  voit  successivement  trois  taxes  diff^^rentes. 
Le  texte  porte : — 

TO  wap  afjufyoripiov  reXo9  oicru)  Stol3o\ov9  Btdpa'XJM>p^  Bmpea^  rptvpoXov^ 
\a\Kov  ^  aX\ay^9  riaaapa^  opo\ov9* 

Jusqu'i  pr^ent  on  n'avait  rien  trouv^  cfanalogue  dans  aucun  des 
enregistrements  grecs  de  contrats  d^motiques  qui  nous  sont  parvenus  : 
non  seulement  quant  aux  chiffres — ce  que  nous  avons  expliqu^  dans 
le  pr^6dent  chapitre, — mais  aussi  quant  au  nombre,  et,  parait-il,  k  la 
nature  m^me  des  impots  pergus. 

II  faut,  en  effet,  noter  d'abord  que  rimp6t  ^tait  unique  dans  tous 
Ies  enregistrements,  jusqu'ici  connus,  qui  en  faisaient  mention. 

Get  imp6t  sur  Ies  alienations  d'immeubles  ^tait  d^jk  du  dixifeme 
sous  Psamm^tique  I*".  Mais,  comme  nous  avons  eu  Toccasion  de 
Texpliquer  longuement  dans  nos  legons  de  cette  ann^e  sur  le  droit 
archai'que  des  Egyptiens,  et  comme  nous  le  montrerons  d'ailleurs 
dans  le  chapitre  suivant,  sous  Psamm^tique,  qui  paratt  Tavoir  ^tabli, 
ou  laiss6  ^tablir,  le  premier,  il  ne  s'appliquait  pas  k  toutes  Ies  trans- 
missions d'immeubles,  mais  seulement  k  celles  qui  se  faisaient  en 
dehors  de  la  famille  originelle. 

En  effet,  la  propriety  n'appartenait  primitivement  pas  en  Egypte 
k  Findlvidu,  mais  k  la  famille.  C'^tait  k  telle  famille  que  tel  bien 
avait  €t6  "  confix "  par  tel  neter  hotep^  par  exemple.  Aucun  des 
membres  de  la  famille  n'avait  le  droit  de  le  vendre,  et  quand  des 
arrangements  se  faisaient — depuis  Bocchoris — dans  Tint^rieur  m^me 
de  cette  famille,  ces  arrangements,  par  voie  d'^change,  etc.,  avaient 

♦  Voir  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIV,  p.  97. 

Note.— Les  chiflfres  entre  parentheses  indiquent  Ies  notes,  voir  ^  la  (in  de 
Tarticle. 
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toujours  le  caractfere  d'une  d^l^gation  familiale.  Encore  fallait-il  pour 
qu'elle  fQt  legale  k  Thfebes,  sous  les  rois  Sabaka  et  Tahraka,  par 
exemple,  qu*on  eQt  fait  la  declaration  au  pr^tre  d'Amon,  pr^tre  du 
roi,  qui  pouvait  seul,  par  son  autoritd,  donner  force  ex^cutoire  k  ce 
contrat.  Mais  c*est  justement  cette  declaration  au  pr^tre  d'Amon, 
prStre  du  roi,  qui,  peu  k  peu,  amena  une  nouvelle  jurisprudence. 
Ce  haut  personnage  sacerdotal  et  judiciaire,  qui  d^cidait  souveraine- 
ment  de  la  l^galitd  des  actes,  en  vint,  sous  Psammetique,  k  per- 
mettre,  toujours  sous  Tancienne  forme  de  transmission  familiale,  des 
alienations  d^guis^es, — mais  k  la  condition  expresse  que  le  temple 
d'Amon,  seigneur  de  toute  la  contr^e,  et  auquel'  appartenait  la  pro- 
priety eminente  du  sol,  toucherait  pour  cette  alienation  extra-familiale 
le  dixi^me  de  la  valeur  de  la  chose  vendue.  Cette  coutume  acquit 
bientot  force  de  loi ;  et  quand  Amasis  (84)  permit  di'recfement  la  vente, 
"  recrit  pour  argent,"  sur  les  immeubles,  il  eut  bien  soin  de  laisser 
percevoir  pour  ces  ventes  Tancienne  dlsme  de  Psammetique,  etc. 

Cette  dime,  nous  la  retrouvons  encore  sous  les  Ptoiemees. 
Plusieurs  contrats  ou  re^us  du  temps  d'Evergdte  I*^,  par  exemple,. en 
font  expressement  mention,  et  ellc  se  continua  sans  interruption  et 
au  meme  taux,  jusqu'au  rbgne  d^Epiphane. 

Les  choses  alors  changferent  de  face. 

A  la  mort  de  Philopator,  TEgypte  s'etait  sotdevee,  presque  en 
entier,  contre  la  domination  grecque.  Epiphane,  encore  enfant,  ne  fut 
plus  roi  nominal  qu*k  Alexandrie,  ainsi  que  je  I'ai  prouve  le  premier 
dans  une  serie  de  travaux.  Mais  bientot  ses  tuteurs  firent  venir  des 
troupes  mercenaires  de  Grbce.  lis  soumirent  peu  k  peu'  par  les 
armes  quelques  villes  de  la  basse  Eg}^pte,  entre  autres,  Lycopolis, 
et  oblig^rent  d'autres  k  leur  ouvrir  leurs  portes  sans  combat.  Enfin 
en  Tannee  9  de  son  rfegne,  ils  couronnbrent  solennellement  k  Mem- 
phis le  jeune  souverain,  et,  pour  achever  de  gagner  ceux  des  egyp- 
tiens  qui  luttaient  encore,  avec  les  rois  ethiopiens  de  theba'ide,  ils 
lui  firent  prendre  di verses  mesures  philanthropiques,  parmi  lesquelles 
nous  trouvons  mentionnee  la  reduction  de  certains  impots — ce  dont 
le  decret  trilingue  de  Rosette  lui  fait  son  principal  titre  de  gloire. 
Parmi  ces  impots  qu'Epiphane  diminua,  il  faut  surtout  signaler  ici 
rimpot  sur  les  ventes,  qu*il  reduisit  du  dixibme  au  vingti^me. 

Cette  reduction  subsista  pendant  tout  son  rfegne  et  pendant  celui 
de  son  fils  Philometor.  Ce  fut  seulement  pendant  le  second  regne 
d'Evergfete  II  qu'on  en  revint  k  Tancien  taux  du  dixi^me,  auquel  on 
ne  renon9a  plus. 
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Mais,  est-ce  k  ce  taux  du  dixi^me  —  encore  en  vigueur  sous 
Philopator — que  nous  avons  affaire  en  premier  lieu  pour  notre  vente  ? 
Cela  me  parait  peu  probable,  car  cela  nous  donnerait  pour  nos  1 1 
aroures  i  j^  un  prix  trop  bas  et  qui  ne  serait  pas  en  chiffres  ronds. 

Examinons  cependant. 

Si  Ton  admcttait  cette  premiere  hypothbse,  le  prix  de  nos  11 
aroures  ^  ^  s*^leverait  k  27  drachmes  et  un  hemi-obole  d'argent : — ce 
qui,  fait  deux  drachmes  deux  oboles  par  aroure,  car  ^videmment  on 
n'aurait  pas  tenu  compte  du  dixi^me  de  t^tartemorion  (ou  de  quart 
d'obole)  k  percevoir  sur  Texc^dant  d'un  total  qui  serait  exactement 
ainsi  de  27  drachmes  et  trois-qaarts  d'oboles. 

En  cuivre,  avec  la  proportion  legale  de  i  k  120,  le  total  du  prix 
s'^leverait  seulement  k  3,250  drachmes,  au  taux  de  280  drachmes 
par  aijoure.  Cette  estimation  serait  du  36®  de  celle  des  aroures  du 
jardin  de  Zoi's,  et  du  dixifeme  de  celle  des  aroures  vendues,  k  Thebes, 
dans  le  papyrus  III  de  Wilcken  {Actenstiicke  aus  der  Konig- 
lichen  Bank  zu  Theben)  ;  car  Herniias  achetait,  dans  ce  dernier 
papyrus,  pour  2,834  drachmes  environ  par  aroure,  le  dixi^me  d*un 
terrain  de  28  aroures,  i  i  i,  puisqu'il  payait  ce  dixifeme  8,000 
drachmes  (un  talent  2,000  drachmes).—  Dans  les  papyrus  relatifs  k 
cette  affaire,  comme  dans  ceux  de  Zois  et  dans  un  autre  du  recueil 
de  Wilcken,  on  avait  k  percevoir  d'abord  un  droit,  parait  il,  du  6o« 
et  de  plus  une  autre  taxe  du  centi^me — analogue  k  la  centesima  des 
ventes  en  droit  latin.  II  est  vrai  que  les  ventes  grecques  dont  il 
s'agit  sont  faites  par  adjudication.  Uune  des  deux  taxes  repr^sente 
done  certainement  les  frais  de  Tadjudication  judiciaire,  et  Tautre,  le 
droit  de  mutation.  Le  plus  probable,  c*est  que  le  droit  le  plus  ^lev^ 
(le  soixanti^me)  est  plutot  le  droit  de  mutation.  Si  pourtant,  on 
admettait  Topinion  contraire  et  si  Ton  croyait  que,  par  une  raison 
particuli^re  dont  nous  aurons  k  nous  occuper  plus  loin,  on  ait 
demand^  dans  notre  papyrus,  au  lieu  du  dixifeme,  le  droit  de  muta- 
tion le  moins  ^lev^  possible,  il  faudrait,  dans  cet  acte  de  Nicon, 
multiplier  par  100  au  lieu  de  multiplier  par  10,  la  taxe  indiquee,  pour 
avoir  le  prix  de  vente.  Cela  nous  donnerait  pour  Taroure  un  prix  de 
270  drachmes  d'argent  et  5  oboles,  ou,  en  cuivre,  un  prix  de  2,8co 
drachmes— ce  qui  se  rapproche  remarquablement  iu  prix  de  2,834 
drachmes  par  aroure  qu'a  pay6  Hermias  dans  le  No.  Ill  de  Wilcken. 

Mais  il  me  parait  plus  probable,  je  Tai  d^jk  dit,  que  dans  les 
papyrus  en  question  le  droit  de  mutation  ^tait  le  premier  droit 
per9U,  le  plus  important  d'ailleurs. 
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Au  taux  d'un  soixanti^me,  chaque  diobole,  sixi^me  de  kati,  repr^ 
sente  20  drachmes,  c'est-^-dire  un  duten  d'argent,  ou  en  or — avec  la 
proportion  de  i  k  10  entre  Targent  et  Tor,  que  j'ai  longuernent  ^tablie 
dans  mes  pr^c^dentes  Etudes  mon^taires,  pour  Tdpoque  ptoldmaique — 
un  strat^re  didrachme,  ou  kati.  Or,  un  papyrus  de  Leide,  admira- 
blement  public  et  comment^  par  Mr.  Leemans,  et  qui,  comme  cet 
illustre  maltre  Ta  fort  bien  prouv^,  suffirait  pour  ^tablir  la  proportion 
de  I  ^  10  dont  nous  parlions  tout  k  Theure,  nous  montre  que  le 
stratfere — argenteus-outen — ^tait  Tunitd  mon^taire  d'aprfes  laquelle  on 
calculait  aussi  bien  Tint^rdt  des  cr^ances  que  le  taux  des  imp6ts. 
Huit  dioboles  ou  seize  oboles  font  done,  au  soixantifeme,  cent 
soixante  drachmes  de  capital ;  et  quant  au  dichalque,  ou  quart 
d'obole,  qui  est  encore  indiqu^  pour  notre  t^Xos,  il  y  ajoute  le  quart 
de  dix  drachmes,  c'est-^-dire,  deux  drachmes  et  demie,  ou  deux 
drachmes  et  un  triobole;  total  du  capital:  162  drachmes  et  un  tri- 
obole.  Si,  en  nous  inspirant  de  la  mention  du  change  du  cuivre  in- 
diqu^  plus  loin  dans  notre  document,  nous  calculons  cette  somme 
en  cuivre,  nous  n'avons  qu'^  multiplier  162^  dr.  par  120,  ce  qui 
nous  donne  19,500  drachmes  de  cuivre  ou  trois  talents  et  quart, 
(trois  talents,  1,500  drachmes)  chiffre  fort  admissible. 

En  effet,  d*aprfes  ce  tarif,  chaque  aroure  serait  estimee  k  14 
drachmes  d'argent,  puisque  11  multiplies  par  14  nous  donnent  154 
drachmes,  auxquelles  il  faut  aj outer  7  drachmes  pour  la  demi-aroure 
=  i6i  drachmes.  Quant  au  huiti^me  d'aroure,  il  reprdbente  une 
drachme  trois  quarts  (i  dr.  4  oboles  et  i  h^mi-obole),  ce  qui  ferait  un 
total  g^n^ral  de  162  f  drachmes.  La  difference  avec  le  calcul  port^ 
sur  notre  texte  est  de  une  obole  et  demie  pour  le  capital ;  mais  sur 
ce  capital  d'une  obole  et  demie  on  n'aurait  eu  k  percevoir  qu'un 
demi  chalque,  somme  infime  qui  n'est  representee  par  aucune  rtion- 
naie  d'argent  existante  dsuis  le  monnayage  de  cette  ^poque,  pr^c^- 
demment  examine  par  nous,  et  qu'on  a,  k  juste  litre,  negligee  pour 
cette  raison. 

Ce  simple  calcul  suffit  pour  d^montrer  que  nous  avons  bien 
affaire  k  la  taxe  du  soixanti^me,  qui  est  indiqu^e  dans  les  papyrus  de 
Zoi's  pour  une  autre  vente  de  terre. 

Dans  les  papyrus  de  Zois,  si  bien  publics  et  comment^s  par 
Peyron,  le  prix  de  vente  de  chaque  afoure  a  €i€  de  85  drachmes 
d'argent  (9,660  drachmes  de  cuivre),  puisque  le  total  en  cuivre  est 
de  64,000  drachmes  (10  talents  et  4,000  drachmes)  pour  6  aroures 
\  i>  (total  exact  k  2  drachmes  et  demie  de  cuivre  pr^s,  payees  cette 
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fois  en  plus).  C'est,  pour  chaque  aroure,  environ  le  sextuple  du  prix 
de  notre  terrain.  Mais  il  faut  remarquer  que  les  champs  vendus  ici 
ne  sont  que  des  champs  situ^s  en  Th^ai'de — tandis  que  dans  les 
papyrus  de  Zois,  il  slagit  de  jardins  situ^s  dans  une  des  deux  capi- 
tales  effectives  des  Lagides,  dans  la  grande  ville  de  Memphis.  II  y 
a  certes,  maintenant,  phis  de  difference  que  cela  entre  la  valeur  des 
champs  de  Bretagne  et  celle  des  jardins  de  Paris. 

Dans  les  papyrus  de  Zois,  il  est  question  d'un  autre  droit  (du 
centi^me),  pour  les  frais  de  Tadjudication  publique  par  autorit^  de 
justice.  Ce  droit  n'iavait  pas  k  $tre  per^u  pour  une  vente  k  I'amiable 
comme  celle  dont  nous  nous  occupons. 

II  nous  reste  k  savoir  poutquoi,  dans  les  deux  alienations  en  ques- 
tion, et  dans  cetles  qu'a  publidies  Wllcken,  le  droit  de  mutation  a  ^t^ 
du  soixanti^me,  au  Ireu  d'etre  du  dixi^me,  (ou  k  certains  moments 
du  vingti^me),  comroe  dans  toutes  les  autres  alienations  connues. 

Aprbs  notre  bilingue,  on  ne  peut  plus  songer  k  voir  dans  le 
soixantibme  un  privilege  de  Memphis— et  cela,  d'autant  moins 
d'ailleurs  que,  comme  je  favafs  d^k  d^montre  le  premier,  les  Mem- 
phites  payaient  le  m^me  taux  que  les  Thebains  dans  les  ventes  or- 
dinaires:  c^est-lt-<Mre  le  vingti^me^  quand  les  Thebains  payaient 
ie  vingtifeme,  etc.  (85)  Ici,  encore  une  fois,  il  s'agit  d'un  bien  de 
Thebaide,  dans  une  r^ion  oh  le  dixi^me  avait  toujours  ete  jusque-li 
per9u,  sans  interruption,  depuis  Psannnetique  I*. 

Mais  alors,  d'oii  venait  ce  privilege  exhorbitant?  £tait-il  done 
permis  aux  employes  du  fisc  de  redmre,  quand  ils  le  voulaient,  au 
soixantibme,  un  impot  qui  normalement  etait  du  dixi^me  ? 

Evidemment,  on  ne  peut  songer  k  une  pareille  hypothfese,  et 
pour  expliquer  cette  anomalie  apparente,  cette  ariXeia,  comme  disent 
les  papyrus,  (86)  nous  sommes  obGges  d'avoir  reeours  k  une  toute 
autre  idee. 

Je  ferai  d'abord  remarquer  que  le  vendeur  est  ici  un  Grec,  et  que 
c'est  k  une  vente  entre  grecs  que  nous  avons  affaire  dans  les  papyrus 
de  Zois,  dans  ceux  qu*a  puUies  Wilcken.  Ne  serait  ce  pas  la  clef  de 
ce  probl^me  ? 

Les  papyrus  nous  ont  appris  que  les  Grecs,  d6]k  tant  proteges 
par  Amasis, — qui,  selon  la  chronique  demotique  que  j'ai  publiee,  leur 
avaif  donne  une  grande  partie  des  biens  de  Neterhotep — avaient, 
depuis  la  conquete  d* Alexandre  surtout,  une  situation  tr^s  favorisee 
en  Egypte.  J'ai  depuis  longtemps  publie  plusieurs  papyrus  trbs 
significatifs  k  ce  sujet ;  entre  autres,  un  document  relatif  aux  biens 
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dtneterhotep  du  dieu  Hormen  que  "lesGrecs,"  c'est-^-dire  sans 
doute  la  colonie  militaire  grecque  do  Thebes,  affermaient  k  des  Egyp- 
tians. Dans  un  autre  papyrus,  grec  cette  fois,  et  que  j'ai  public  le 
premier,  il  est  question  de  terres,  dont  un  heiieno-mempkite  {sk\ 
faisait  la  declaration. 

Je  pounrais  citer  bien  d/aufres  pifeces  de  ce  genre  qui  paraissent 
prouver  des  concessions  de  terres  faites  originairement  aux  conquE- 
rants  macEdoniens  par  TautoritE  royale,  comme  nous  en  avons  fait 
en  Alg^rie  k  nos  colons.  Ce  mot  m^me  de  concession  me  semble 
^tre  celui  qui  traduit  le  mieux  le  mot  hvpea  qu'on  trouve  dans  notre 
papyrus,  comme  dans  deux  tablettes  bilingues  depuis  longtemps 
publi^es  par  moi  (Revue  Egyptoiogique,  II,  II,  pi.  52  et  suivants), 
tablettes  dont  une  a  €t€  mtoe  reproduite  k  nouveau  dans  le  chapitre 
,  precedent.  Les  variantes  T59  hwpea^  ti/»  7^9,  ou  t?;?  7^9  rrj^  fiwpea^^ 
que  Fon  rencontre  dansles  deux  copies  de  Tune  de  ces  tablettes, 
s'expliquent  tout  naturellement  par  "  la  concession  de  terre  "  ou  "  la 
terre  de  concession,"  surtout  quand  on  voit  Tauteur  de  ces  tablettes, 
les  appliquer  k  la  concession  de  terre  n^essaire  pour  un  tombeau 
d^bis  sacr6.  N*est  ce  pas  le  terme  mfime  dont  nous  nous  servons 
actuellement  encore  en  cas  pareil  pour  les  terres  de  cimetiferes? 
Mais  n'est  ce  pas  aussi  le  mot  dont  nous  nous  servons  pour  les 
concessions,  les  donations  de  terres  faites  par  TEtat  k  des  colons, 
etc.?  En  somme,  il  me  semble  extr^mement  probable  que  les  La- 
gides  avaient  accord^  aux  Grecs  dpigones  des  privileges  particuliers, 
en  m^me  temps  que  les  terrains  qu'ils  leurs  concEdaient. 

Sans  doute.  quand,  pour  droit  de  mutation  des  alienations,  •  les 
egyptiens  payaient  par  argenteus-outen,  ou  stature,  un  kati,  ou 
didrachme,  les  Grecs  payaient  un  diobole,  ou  sixifeme  de  kati.  Et 
c'est  ainsi  que  s*explique  tout  naturellement  cette  expression  "  8  dio- 
boles"  (au  lieude  16  oboles)  qui  nous  avait  tant  Etonne  au  d^but  de 
cette  etude. 

Seulement,  sous  Philopator,  qui,  d'aprfes  le  d^cret  meme  de 
Rosette,  comme  d'aprbs  tous  les  documents  contemporains,  avait 
augments,  le  plus  quMl  Tavait  pu,  tous  les  impots — ce  qui  amena 
aussitdt  apr^s  sa  mort  la  revolution  dont  nous  avons  parie  plus  haut 
— on  exigea  des  Grecs,  en  outre  du  droit  de  mutation  d'un  sixi^me  de 
kati  ou  diobole  par  outen-argenteus  ou  statere,  un  second  droit,  dit 
^wpeafj  "  pour  la  concession,"  qui  parait  un  droit  fixe  (un  triobole). 

Nous  en  arrivons  maintenant  k  la  troisi^me  taxe :  celle  qui  etait 
appeiee  x«^«o«'  4  aWdr^ij^,    Cette  taxe  s'eievait  ici  au  quart  du  droit 
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de  mutation  (moins  un  demi-chalque,  ce  qui,  nous  Tavons  ddjk  dit, 
n*aurait  pas  pu  s'exprimer  dans  les  monnaies  d'argent  contempo* 
raines,  et  ce  qui  se  ndgligeait  toujours,  nous  Tavons  vu  ^galementj. 

II  faut  noter  que  cette  taxe  n'est  plus  exprim^e  en  dioboles, 
mais  en  oboles :  Te<r<rapa9  6fio\ov9.  La  raison  en  est  bien  simple : 
il  ne  s'agissait  plus  de  la  calculer  d'apr^s  le  capital  selon  le  tarif  d'un 
diobole  (6*  de  kati)  par  outen-stat^re,  mais  d'aprfes  le  droit  de 
mutation  anterieurement  per9u,  et  qui  dans  notre  texte  s'^levait  k 
8  dioboles  et  un  dichalque.  II  devenait  dbs  lors  naturel  de  suivre 
les  unites  grecques  les  plus  ordinaires  el  de  dire:  le  quart  de 
8  dioboles  est  de  4  oboles  :  tiaoapa^  6fio\ov9, 

Ce  prix  de  change  parait  tout  d'abord  exhorbitant.  Mais  il  est 
bon  de  remarquer  qu'il  ne  s'appliquait  pas  au  change  seul.  En  efifet, 
dans  la  formule  x^^'f*  V  'h  V  ^^'^st  point  Tarticle,  puisque,  comme  on 
levoitpour  ttvpea^^  les  substantifs  doivent  ici  se  mettre  au  g^nitif : 
fl  est  done  la  particule  1}  "  ou."  Mais  pourquoi  distingue-t-ou  ainsi  le 
prix  du  cuivre  et  celui  du  change,  alors  qu'en  definitive  le  change 
6tait  du  cuivre  en  argent?  Pour  comprendre  ce  petit  mystfere  il 
nous  faut  nous  r^ferer  k  une  des  circulaires  administratives  du  Mus^e 
du  Louvre — d'^poque  de  beaucoup  post^rieure  k  notre  contrat — 
qui  fixe  le  tarif  de  ce  qu'on  devait  exiger  pour  le  change,  soit  du 
montant  du  droit  de  mutation  des  ventes,  soit  des  autres  impots 
analogues  doni  le  tc'Xo?  devait  etre  per^u  en  argent  par  le  roi. 

Pour  ce  passage  de  la  5"  colonne  de  ce  papyrus  62  de  la  publica- 
tion academique,  nous  sommes  obliges  d'avoir  recours,  non  k  cette 
publication,  mais  au  texte  donn6  par  nous  dans  la  Reime  Egyptolo- 
gique  (3*  ann^e,  N**  I,  pi.  8,  et  N°.  Ill,  p.  82) ;  car,  d'une  part,  les 
savants  ^diteurs  primitifs,  les  v^n^rds  Brunet  de  Presle  et  Egger,  ne 
connaissant  pas  la  valeur  des  notations  mon^taires  grecques,  avaient 
donn^  k  ce  sujet  des  lemons  fort  ddfectueuses,  et,  d'une  autre  part,  ils 
s'^taient  souvent  tromp^  dans  ce  papyrus,  toit  en  magnifiques 
onciales,  tant  pour  la  lecture  des  mots  des  plus  clairs,  comme 
fi/Tjy/jJ*,  que  pour  les  restitutions  k  faire  aux  mots  abr^g^s  ou  in- 
complets,  pour  la  coupe  et  la  ponctuation  des  phrases,  parfois 
inintelligibles  chez  eux  et  ne  permettant  aucune  traduction  possible. 
Les  lecteurs  de  ma  Revue  Egyptologique  savent  combien  d'autres 
papyrus  de  la  publication  academique  ont  dQ  etre,  par  moi,  r^tablis 
en  leur  entier  —  sans  que  pour  cela  je  me  croie  plus  fort  hell^niste 
que  mes  chers  maitres  (87)  d^ja  nommds,  et  sans  que  j*aie  le  sentiment 
de  satisfaction  un  peu  naif  du  jeune  Reinach  corrigeant  quelques 
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lemons  de  mon  papynis  d'Hyp^ride.     Tous  ceux  qui  ont  longtemps 
travaill^  par  eux-memes  connaissent,  en  effet,  la   difficult^  d'une 
Edition  princepSy  et  les  erreurs  inevitables  qui  s'y  trouvent  toujours. 
Voici  ce  qu'il  faut  lire  dans  le  passage : — 

wi/  ^6  irpo^  ap^vpiov  tvi/u>v  mpoffStaypaylrovaiv  a\(\)ay^p  li?  rij^  fiva9 
t  =  C,  Kat  KaTaf^wyiov  /,  xal  Tifirj»f  <nrvpitu)v  koi  TaXXa  avrjkiL fiara  a/C, 
war  eivai  ifi^  .  Koi  tGjv  irphn  "xa^KOv  i<r6vofi(^ov\  ^vnjpa^  fiev,  'x^ivpl^  t^v 
VTroie€ifieyff9  eU  rrjy  iTTKncev^v  ipaxjn^^^  a  xai  eU  to  Kuraiywytov  uXXa9  )3, 
wffr  etvat  7.      Ttvv  Be  Xotirwv  icvwv  t&v  irp(o9  X"^*^^^  l<r6voftov\  xtopl^ 

Ttov  OTTO  rod  X€tpifffiov  h (88)  Kal  €19  Tifitrjv  inrvpicwv  Kai  toXXo 

avffXwfjuna  . (ivffr  eivai)  ...... 

Ainsi  le  papyrus  62  distingue  les  wval  vpo^  apyvpiov  et  les  wyai 

Vp09    XoKkOV    IffOVOflOVm 

Pour  les  premieres  le  prix  de  change  6tait  par  mine  (par  100 
drachmes)  de  10  drachmes  deux  oboles  et  un  h^miobole.  Mais  il 
fallait  ajouter  h  ce  taux  un  triobole  pour  le  Kararfivytov,  c'est-d-dire 
pour  les  frais  de  transport  du  cuivre — m^tal  assez  lourd — et  une 
drachnie,  un  triobole  et  un  h^miobole  pour  les  paniers  "  awpiSwv" 
destines  h,  recevoir  le  cuivre,  et  les  autres  frais,  ce  qui  faisait,  ajoute 
le  papyrus,  1 2  drachmes  et  un  triobole. 

Uaddition  est  parfaitement  exacte,  et  aurait  pu  suffire  pour  faire 
connaitre  une  bonne  partie  des  sigles  mon^taires,  bien  avant  la 
d^couverte  du  papyrus  Sakkakinis.  Dans  cette  addition,  c'est  le 
total  ^videmment  que  la  circulaire  avait  surtout  en  vue;  car  les 
chiffres  de  detail,  2  J  ^V  P^ur  cent  pour  le  change,  etc.,  paraissent 
assez  ^tranges.  Le  total,  lui,  est  d'un  huitibme,  chifTre  en  somme 
fort  admissible. 

Quant  aux  taxes  per^ues  pour  les  wval  irph^  xaXroi/  ttrovo^iop, 
c'est-k-dire  payables  en  cuivre  isonome  sans  aucune  esp^ce  de  change, 
elles  se  divisent  en  deux  categories  :  i**  celle  de  la  bifere,  "  fm-^/ja?," 
qui  est  en  tout  de  trois  pour  cent,  trois  drachmes  par  mine,  com- 
prenant  la  garde  "iirtaKev^,"  estim^e  une  drachme,  le  transport 
"  Kara'^w^iov"  et  les  autres  frais,  estim^s  deux  drachmes ;  (il  faut 
remarquer  que  le  total  de  trois  pour  cent  est  encore  un  chiffre  rond, 
puisqu'^videmment  les  frais  r^els  ^taient  les  m^mes  pour  le  cuivre 
dependant  d'un  change  que  pour  le  cuivre  isonome,  c'est-^-dire  pour 
lequel  on  n'avait  pas  de  change  h  faire:  or,  apr^s  le  change  du 
cuivre  en  argent,  on  exigeait  seulement  2  drachmes  et  un  h^miobole 
pour  les  frais  divers  qu'on  estimait  3  drachmes  pour  le  cuivre  isonome 
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de  fimy/w ;)  2**  les  autres  taxes  payables  en  cuivre  isonome.  Mal- 
heureusement  pour  celles-ci  on  en  est  r^duit  aux  hypotheses :  dans 
tous  les  cas  nous  voyons  qu*elles  se  d^composaient  en  x^^P^^f^^  ou 
frais  de  maniement^  et  peut-etre  de  transport  du  cuivre,  en  prix  des 
paniers,  tifir\  tnrvplttav^  et  en  autres  frais. 

Par  les  details  que  nous  venons  de  donner  il  est  facile  de  voir 
quelle  valeur  il  faut  attribuer  i  x^*^^^  h  a^>^7v«-  Cette  expression 
est  absolument  difTi^rente  de  celle  de  x^^^'ot)  ^  aWa*^t^^  "  le  prix  du 
change/'  et  non  moins  diffi^rente  aussi  de  x^^a^ov  ov  aWayj  qu'on 
rencontre  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  papyrus  grecs,  et  sp^ialemeLt 
dans  un  papyrus  relatif  au  rendement  des  impots  compart  dans  les 
ann^es  12  de  Philometor  et  7  d'Evergbte  II  (papyrus  N**  67  de  la 
publication  acad^miqueX  restitu^  par  moi  en  entier  dans  le  N""  III  de 
la  3*  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egyptologique^  p.  114,  et  suiv.  Dans  ce 
papyrus  le  cuivre  dont  le  change  x^Xicoy  ov  aXXayli,  c'est-4-dire  dont 
le  change  en  argent  est  k  faire  selon  les  r^lements  administratifs, 
est  toujours  oppose  au  cuivre  isonome  x^Xicov  iVoi^o/iov,  c'est-4-dire 
pour  lequel  on  n'exigeait  pas  le  change  en  argent.  Ce  papyrus 
vient  done  commenter,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  passage  de  la  circulaire 
administrative  que  nous  venons  de  reproduire.  Leur  comparaison 
prouve  que  x^^^'oi)  ou  oKXayi]  ne  se  rapportait  pas  k  la  nature  du 
cuivre,  qui  en  lui-mdme  aurait  d(i  etre  change  ou  non,  comme  on  Ta 
parfois  suppose,  mais  i  la  nature  des  impots,  pour  lesquels  le  roi 
exigeait  ou  n'exigeait  pas  un  change  en  argent  k  T^poque  de  F^talon 
de  cuivre. 

Quant  k  la  locution  xaXjtoO  ^  aXXarpj^y  elle  ne  se  rapporte  pas  h, 
une  distinction  semblable  enire  les  impots,  car  tous  les  impots 
^taient  encore  sous  Philopator  payables  en  argent.  Le  roi  venait 
seulement  Aepermettre  aux  particuliers  Egyptiens  de  payer  en  cuivre 
les  sommes  qu'ils  devaient  k  d'autres  particuliers,  et  pour  cela  il 
avait  ^tabli  un  second  ^talon,  T^talon  de  cuivre,  k  cotd  de  I'^talon 
d'argent,  et  fix6,  ^videmment  d'aprbs  le  cours  actuel,  la  proportion 
legale  de  I  k  1 20  entre  Targent  et  le  cuivre — les  nouvelles  drachmes 
de  cuivre  et  les  anciennes  drachmes  d'argent.  Mais  penser  qu'il  ait 
pouss^  la  grandeur  d'ime  jusqu'k  permettre  de  le  payer  lui-mdme  en 
cuivre,  ce  serait  aller  beaucoup  tiop  loin.  Non !  Philopator,  qui 
avait  ruind  TEgypte  tant  par  ses  expeditions  guerri^res  que  par  son 
luxe  et  ses  prodigalit^s  excessives,  Philopator,  qui  avait  fait  fuir  le 
numeraire  d'argent  loin  de  la  valine  du  Nil,  pr^tendait  cependant 
qu'on  en  trouvit  toujours  pour  lui.     Du  reste,  si  Ton  n'en  avait  pas 
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trouv^,  ce  roi  philanthrope  voulait  bien  en  procurer  lui-m^me  k  ses 
sujets  pour  leur  permettre  de  payer  leurs  impots.  Seulement,  en  ce 
cas,  il  demandait  pour  cela  des  droits  ^normes,  s'^levant  au  double 
de  ce  que  demarideront  plus  tard  les  enfants  d'Epiphane,  c'est-^-dire 
au  quart,  au  lieu  du  huiti^me. 

Mais,  pour  arriver  k  ce  beau  total,  les  taxes  ^taient  aussi 
multiples  sans  doute  du  temps  de  Philopator  que  du  temps  des 
enfants  d'Epiphan^. 

XoXkov  ^  a\\ay}J9  r^pond  dvidemment  aux  diff^rents  articles  que 
stipule  la  circulaire  administrative  citde  plus  haut.  1  .e  mot  xaXjtoi), 
"  du  cuivre,"  designe  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  au  Kara*yivyiovy  c'est4i- 
dire  au  transport  de  ce  cuivre,  aux  paniers,  n^rj  airvpthwv,  devant  le 
renfermer,  et  aux  autres  frais,  avrfXujfiara^  parmi  lesquels  il  faut 
comprendre  les  droits  de  garde,  ivKncew),  de  maniement,  x€«/»«<r/io«, 
etc. 

On  voit  que  les  agents  des  finances  ptol^mai'ques  s'entendaient  k 
faire  gonfler  la  note  des  pauvres  habitants  de  la  valine  du  Nil,  au 
moins  aussi  bien  que  nos  plus  habiles  usuriers  modemes. 

II  est  vrai  que  dans  Tespfece  le  Grec  Epigone  auteur  de  Facte 
n'avait  pas  encore  trop  k  se  plaindre,  puisqu'au  lieu  du  dixi^me 
exig^  pour  les  ventes  de  la  part  des  Egyptiens  de  race,  il  ne  payait 
comme  droit  de  mutation  qu'un  soixanti^me,  auquel  soixanti^me  il 
lui  fallait  seulement  ajouter  un  quart  du  dit  soixanti^me  pour  le 
change  et  les  frais  du  cuivre,  et  un  droit  fixe  d'un  triobole  pour  la 
concession  "  Bwpeai,"  c'est-k-dire,  pour  la  permission  que  lui  accordait 
le  roi  de  vendre  k  d'autres  un  bien  "de  concession,"  c'est-^-dire, 
conc^d^  par  le  conqu^rant  k  sa  famille. 

Ce  droit  fixe  n'^tait,  du  reste,  pas  k  percevoir  quand  un  grec 
Epigone,  au  lieu  de  vendre  un  bien  de  concession,  vendait  un  bien 
personnellement  acquis  d^j^  par  lui  ou  ses  ayant  cause.  En  cas 
pareil  le  60*  ^tait  seul  k  percevoir  (avec  les  droits  relatifs  au  cuivre 
et  au  change)  s'il  s'agissait  d'une  vente  k  Tamiable,  et  on  n'avait  k  y 
joindre  que  les  frais  d'adjudication  s'il  s'agissait  d'une  vente  publique, 
comme  dans  la  vente  de  jardin  dont  ii  est  question  dans  le  papyrus 
de  Zois. 

Mais  ici  vient  une  objection  importante. 

Comment  se  fait-il  qu*entre  la  date  de  notre  contrat  de  Philopator 
et  celle  du  papyrus  de  Zois,  nous  ayons  une  vente,  faite  dgalement 
par  un  Grec  sur  des  biens  de  neter-hotep^  vente  pour  laquelle  on  a 
pergu,  au  lieu  de  la  taxe  du  60%  la  taxe  du  20%  c'est-4-dire,  ctlIe-1^ 
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m^me  qu'on  exigeait  alors  des  contractants  ^gyptiens  de  race? 
Cette  vente  de  Tan  6  de  Philomdtor  a  ^t^  publi^e  par  moi  dans 
ma  nouvelle  Chrtsiomathie  demotique,  p.  134,  et  suiv.  EUe  a  un 
enregistrement  dkmotiqut  portant  trbs  nettement  ce  taux  du  20*" 

Pi^^i^Af ^ju'^ju,  "la  part  du  20*  de  T^rit  (du  contrat),  ^crit 

ci-dessus."    D*o(i  vient  cette  nouvelle  anomalie  ? 

Oh  !  pour  moi,  la  chose  est  bien  simple. 

Le  contrat  en  question  est  un  contrat  Th^bain.  Or,  Thfebes, 
soulevde  k  la  mort  de  Philopator,  et  qui  avait  eu  successivement  les 
deux  rois  Harmachis  et  Anchmachis,  avait  €x.i  soumise  de  vive 
force  vingt  ans  apr^s  son  soul^vement.  Polybe  nous  apprend 
qu*Epiphane  avait  ^t^  alors  tr^s  dur,  et  qu'il  avait  montr^  un  aussi 
complet  manque  de  bonne  foi  et  de  fid^lit^  aux  paroles  juries  d'une 
capitulation  que  quand  il  s*^tait  agi,  dix  ans  plus  tot,  de  la  capitula- 
tion de  Lycopolis.  Les  Thebains  avaient  €xi  trait^s  en  insurg^s  et 
chiti^s  comme  tels — non  seulement  pour  le  pass^,  mais  en  quelque 
sorte  pour  Tavenir ;  car  on  se  d^fiait  d'eux.  On  leur  avait  enlev^ 
tous  les  anciens  privileges,  et  on  les  avait  soumis  au  gouvernement 
militaire  d'un  vice-roi — repistratfege  de  Th^baide.  I^s  Grecs  de  la 
Haute  Egypte  piiirent  eux-m^mes  comme  les  autres  Eg>'ptiens ;  car 
on  leur  reprochait  la  faiblesse  avec  laquelle  ils  s'^taient  laiss^s 
rel^guer  en  Nubie,  au  delk  de  Syfene,  lors  du  soulfevement  g^nfel 
qui  avait  accueilli  la  nouvelle  de  la  mort  de  Philopator.  Ils 
perdirent  done,  du  coup,  leur  ancien  droit  de  ne  payer  qu'un 
soixanti^me  au  lieu  d'un  dixibme, — un  triobole,  sixi^me  de  kati,  au 
lieu  d'un  kati,  par  outen-statfere,— et  furent  assimil^s  aux  autres 
habitants  de  la  Th^baide.  Les  H^ll^no-Memphites,  pour  nous 
servir  de  Texpression  d'un  de  nos  papyrus,  gard^rent,  au  contraire, 
leurs  privileges,  et  particulibrement  celui  de  ne  payer  qu'un  soixant- 
ibme,  ainsi  que  le  prouve  le  papyrus  de  Zois. 

II  va  sans  dire,  du  reste,  que  quand  on  exigea  d'abord  le  ving- 
tifeme,  puis  le  dixibme,  des  Grecs  de  Th^baide  comme  des  autres 
Egyptiens,  on  supprima  en  m6me  temps  pour  eux  la  taxe  relative 
"  \  la  concession,"  et  on  ne  leur  laissa,  en  dehors  du  droit  de  muta- 
tion, que  les  droits  relatifs  au  cuivre  et  au  change.  Ces  droits  ne 
sont  ge'n^ralement  pas  indiqu^s  sur  les  enregistrements  mentionnant 
la  taxe  du  vingtifeme  ou  du  dixifeme ;  mais  c'est  que  le  cuivre  exig6 
pour  ces  enregistrements  est  alors  un  x^^^  ^^  o\\a77,  c'est-k- 
dire  un  cuivre  dont  le  change  doit  itre  pay t  apart  i^^^ — k  moins,  ce- 
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pendant,  qu'on  n*admette  qu'Epiphane  ait  encore  supprimd  le  prix 
du  change,  c'est-k-dire  permis  de  payer  le  vingtifeme  en  cuivre  iso 
nome,  lors  du  d^cret  de  Rosette,  c*est-^-dire  au  moment  oli  il  voulait, 
par  une  apparence  de  philanthropic,  gagner  la  moiti6  de  TEgypte 
qui  lui  r^sistait  encore  et  oh  il  venait  de  r^duire  pour  cela  le  dixi^me 
au  vingtifeme. 

Dans  tous  les  cas,  cette  philanthropic  ne  tint  pas  devant  le 
succbs,  comme  durent  s'en  apercevoir  les  Grecs  Epigones  de  Th^- 
bai'de. 

Mais  heureusement  pour  eux,  k  Epiphane  succ^da  Tun  des 
meilleurs  souverains  qu'ait  eus  TEgypte,  Ptoldm^e  Philom^tor,  qui, 
une  fois  ddbarrass^  d'Antiochus  et  des  competitions  de  son  propre 
fr^re,  s*atlacha  k  r^gler  toutes  choses  dans  Tint^r^t  du  pays  et  de  ses 
sujets,  par  trop  exploit^s.  Ce  fut  dans  ce  sentiment  que  Philom^tcr 
arracha  les  malheureux  Egyptiens  aux  caprices  des  fermiers  d'impots, 
en  ordonnant  qu'aucune  taxe  ne  serait  per9ue  qu*^  la  banque  royale, 
apr^s  estimation  du  publicain,  v^rifi^e  par  un  controleur,  etc.  Le 
meme  sentiment  de  bienveillance  le  fit  revenir,  autant  que  possible, 
sur  les  d^crets  tyranniques  qui  oppriraaient  la  Th^baide  depuis  la 
conquete  d'Epiphane ;  et  plusieurs  des  papyrus  publics  par  Wilcken 
nous  prouvent  que  les  Grecs  de  Th^baide  furent  dfes  lors  trait^s,  k 
peu  prfes,  comme  les  hell^no-memphites.  Les  papj^us  en  question 
sont  des  adjudications  de  terres,  soit  cultivables,  soit  k  bitir,  en 
Th^baide :  et  deuxd'entre  eux  (Nos.  I  et  III)  font  mention  expresse 
des  droits  du  soixanti^me  et  du  centibme  pay^s  par  des  acheteurs 
grecs,  Aelouros  et  Hermias.  Or,  ces  terres  ^taient  mises  en  vente 
par  le  fisc,  au  b^ndfice  du  fisc.  Nous  ignorons  k  quelle  occasion  la 
colline  achet^e  par  Aelouros,  au  milieu  de  ses  terres  k  h\6,  avait  ^t^ 
vendue.  Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  de  mdme  pour  les  champs  cultivds, 
achet^s  par  Hermias.  Cette  terre  k  h\6  dtait  a^€<nroTiyv,  sans  maitre, 
quoique  inscrite  sur  le  cadastre  au  nom  de  Phibis,  fils  de  Psemmis, 
et  de  Semminis.  Ces  contribuables  n'avaient  pas  pay^  leurs  impots, 
et  r^tat  avait  saisi  leurs  champs,  qu'il  faisait  vendre,  en  sp^cifiant 
qu*outre  le  capital  et  les  droits  de  vente  (du  soixantifeme  et  du 
centifeme),  Tacheteur  aurait  k  payer  les  impots  en  retard,  ra  KaOijscoina 

reXff  SiirXa.  .        ' 

Bien  entendu,  quand  I'^tat  faisait  ainsi  vendre  des  biens  devenus 
siens,  les  droits  de  mutation  et  d'ench^re  dtaient  compl^tement  k 
payer  par  Tacheteur,  et  non  par  le  vendeur.  II  en  ^tait  tout  diffd- 
remment  quand  il  s'agissait,  des  deux  parts,  de  particuliers.      C'^tait 
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le  vendeur  qui  avait  re9U  Targent,  le  prix  complet  exig^  par  le  droit 
civil  ^ptien  pour  tout  "  dcrit  pour  argent,"  c'est-k-dire  pour  tout 
contrat  Egyptian  de  vente.  C'etait  done  k  lui  k  payer  le  dixifeine  de 
cette  somme  totale.  Aussi  plusieurs  contrats  nous  disent-ils,  d^s  le 
temps  de  Darius,  que  le  vendeur  a  regu  le  prix  complet  en  dehors 
du  dixi^me  k  donner  aux  agents  du  roi  pour  le  ne/er  hotep  d'Amon. 
Cela  indiquait  que  Tacheteur  avait  gard^  ce  dixi^me  pour  le  donner 
au  percepteur,  et  n'avait  remis,  en  consequence,  que  les  ^  au  ven- 
deur. Cette  coutume  devint  de  plus  en  plus  g^n^rale  :  et  les  regus 
trap^zitaires  de  basse  ^poque  nous  apprennent  que  Tacheteur  a 
pay^  la  taxe.  Cela  se  comprend  facilement  \  car  si  le  vendeur  ^tait 
principalement  oblig^  \  payer  le  dixibme  de  ce  qu'il  avait  re^u, 
Tacheteur  devenait  en  quelque  sorte  son  repondant,  puisque  s'il 
n'^tait  pas  pay6  c'^tait  entre  les  mains  de  Tacheteur  que  T^tat  faisait 
saisir  le  domaine,  implicitement  hypoth^qu^  par  son  droit  supdrieur, 
II  arrivait  done  tout  naturellement  que  Tacheteur,  en  payant  le  prix, 
en  gardait  entre  mains  la  part  proportionnelle  r^servee  au  droit  de 
mutation,  part  qu'il  allait  solder  lui-m^me  pour  ^viter  un  oubli  du 
vendeur  si  6minemment  pr^judieiable  pour  lui.  C'est  k  cause  de$ 
obligations : — ^principale, — du  vendeur,  pour  le  droit  de  mutation,  et, 
secondaire, — de  Tacheteur,  repondant,  que  notre  papyrus  de  Nicon 
se  sert  des  expressions  to  vaf^  afj^mpinv  tcXo*; — tandis  que  dans  les 
circulaires  administratives  officielles,  il  ^tait  ordonn^  de  ne  pas  meme 
raentionner  le  nom  de  Facqu^reur  dans  certaines  estimations  verifi^es 
l>ar  le  eontr61eur.  Le  prineipe  6tait,  en  effet,  que  Taequ^reur 
n'existait  comme  tel  pour  I'etat  qu'aprfes  la  vente  et  les  droits  payds. 
Mais  tout  ceci  rentre  dans  mon  prochain  chapitre,  fet,  si  j'en  ai 
dit  quelques  mots  ici,  c'est  pour  expliquer  comment  dans  notre  aete 
le  droit  ^tait  r^duit  au  soixantibme,  alors  que  le  vendeur  seul  ^tait 
grec  C'^tait  ce  vendeur  seul  dont  on  avait  k  tenir  compte  pour 
fixer  la  taxe. 


N.B. — Part  III  of  this  communication  will  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Proceedings, — W.  H.  R. 
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NOTES  DE  PHILOLOGIE  ifeGYPTIENNE. 

Par  Karl  Piehl. 

{Suite.)* 

61.  Passage  du  Papyrus  Anastasi  IV ;  62.  Le  groupe  ^^ _^^ 

y^^*  I ;     63.  Nouvelle  valeur  du  signe  ^^  )    64.  Le  groupe 


6t.  Le  texte,  provenant  du  Papyrus  Anastasi  No.  IV,  que 
M.  Maspero  vient  d'expliquer  dans  les  Proceedings,^  appartient  au 
nombre  des  documents  hi6ratiques  dont,  k  mon  avis,  on  est  encore 
loin  de  saisir  toute  la  port^e.  Je  tiens  particuliferement  k  relever 
cette  demifere  circonstance,  notre  savant  confrere  n'ayant  nulle  part, 
dans  sa  traduction,  introduit  le  point  d'interrogation  dont  en  ^gypto- 
logie  on  a  tant  besoin,  et  cette  omission  pouvant  faire  croire  aux 
neophytes  de  la  science  que  le  savant  fran9ais  nous  aurait  donne, 
dans  ce  cas,  une  traduction  definitive. 

En  examinant  le  m^rae  texte,  j'ai  cru  devoir  m'^carter  sur 
plusieurs  points  de  Tavis  de  M.  Maspero,  J  tout  en  reconnaissant 
qu'en  un  nombre  de  cas  je  me  considbre  actuellement  comme 
incapable  de  prononcer  une  opinion  assur^e,  mes  mat6riaux  ^tant 
insuffisants  k  cet  effet. 

Voici  quelques  points  du  dit  texte  oti  je  crois  devoir  soutenir 
un  avis  difTi^rent  de  celui  de  mon  dernier  d^vancier  : 


♦  Voir  Proceedings,  VoL  XIV,  page  59. 
t  Vol.  XIII,  pages  410-427. 

X  Je  ne  veux  point  par  lit  blamer  I'article  de  M.  Maspero  qui  en  certains  cas 
contient  des  appreciations  que  je  regarde  comme  tr^s  heureuses. 
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PI.  12,1.6:    ^    J    ^^!;!r^/^^^=^ll^    J    ^:^ 


"  il  n'y  a  point  d'hommes  pour  mouler  la  brique,  il  n'y  a  point  de 
paille  dans  le  district.  Que  sont  devenus  mes  convois  de  provisions  ? 
Les  ines,  ne  les  ont-ils  pas  gat^s?"t 

Dans  le  groupe  (I  qa  "TS*     ,  que  M.  Maspero  a  coup^  en 
deux,  je  vois  une  forme  du  mot  Tp(|(|,  dont  Goodwin,  J  avec  sa 

finesse  habituelle,  a  d^termin^  le  sens  interrogatif.  La  m^me 
variante  de  ce  mot  se  voit  un  peu  plus  loin  dans  notre  texte,  oh. 

I'ontrouve:     (l^"^  J^  SSfCJC  J^i  I^:^ 

^^j\_^«.  Q      ^  n /WWW 

I  5  ^     /i  I  "Que  sont  devenues  leurs  dattes?    Md 

/iscA !    lis  ne  portent  pas  de  fruits  *'  (l^g"^  9)' 

(**f  /WVVNA  n         /WW>A 

rn  ^  '^""^  J   v& 

1^.^SM  ^    etc.  l  je  voudrais  traduire  de  la  sorte:  "A  la 

/>>i^   AAA/N/SA        ^        III  / 

bonne  heure  [////.  .•  accorde] !  N'ai-je  pas  le  petit  chien  du  scribe 
royal  Mdhihou^  qui  reste  avec  moi  i  la  maison  et  qui  me  sauve  des 
aulres  chiens,  k  quelque  moment  que  je  sorte  !  II  est  avec  moi,  me 
conduisant,  sur  le  chemin.  II  n'a  qu'^  mordre  (les  autres),  pour 
que  je  me  lance,  brandissant  le  gourdin  (?)  et  la  courbache  parmi 
tous  les  chiens-loups,  qui  (se  montrent)  liches,  la  queue  entre  les 
jambes.  Le  soir,  il  p^nfetre  dans  ratable  des  bceufs,  en  mettant  le 
plus  grand  (des  bceufs)  k  la  t^te  des  autres,  sans  faire  de  distinction 

•  II  y  a  id  r^llement  ^-^— "^a'AjF  ^^.  >fc,  \I.  Cfr,^  par  exemple,  la 
mani^re  dont,  k  la  mfime  ligne,  s*^rit  le  mot  S  '^. 

t  Chabas  {Reckerches  sur  la  XIX*  dynasties  p.  19):  "Les  &nes  ne  con- 
somment-ils  pas  ?*' 

X  Zeiischrifty  1868,  page  6.  Brugsch  ( Wortcrbuch,  V,  page  362)  s'est  rendu 
partisan  de  Tacccption  que  nous  soutenons  pour  le  mot  Q  gO  }\  '  ^>  mais  plus 
tard  (/.A  VII,  page  1027),  il  abandonne  cette  acception,  bien  k  tort  selon  nous. 

§  Encjre  ici,  M.  Maspero  a  coup^  notre  groupe  en  deux. 
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entre  (ceux  qui  sont  h)  la  queue.  Sa  face  est  formidable  par  Taide 
de  Dieu,  qui  protege  ce  qu'il  aime.  Le  feu  qui  s'est  ^tabli,  ne 
recule  pas." 

Si  le  groupe  [^  ^^.  ^^--^  est  k  consid^rer,  comme  introduisant 
une  nouvelle  phrase — ce  que  d*accord  avec  M.  Maspero  nous 
pensons — nous  ne  saurons  actuelkmtnt  Texpliquer  autrement  que 
comme  un  imp^rgtif,  une  interjection.  Cela  dtant,  le  sens  "^  la 
bonne  heure  "  pour  ce  mot,  me  parait  trfes  vraisemblable.     Le  verbe 

W  (b^^  P^""  ^*  Maspero  a  ^t^  traduit  "aboyer."  Mais  je  ne 
connais  pas  de  preuves  en  faveur  d'une  telle  signification.  La 
racine  u  x  'vvwa  ,  au  moins  dans  les  exemples  que  j'en  connais, 
quant  aux  basses  dpoques,  a  un  sens  bien  plus  s^rieux.     Cfr.,  par 

le  groupe  behen^  determine  avec  le  couteau  et  parallfele  au  mot  heteniy 
**ddtruire,  andantir,"  doit  avoir  k  peu  prfes  ce  dernier  sens.    De  m^me,t 

dans  Texpression  suivante :   <z:>  j  K  e/  ^^'^^  J  ^  ^^^^  I    I  ^ ' 

"  pour  an&ntir  Tennemi  du  dieu  An." — Dans  ces  circonstances,  le 

groupe    U  8  QA  d'Anastasi  IV  doit  ^galement  designer  "  dd- 

truire,  an^antir."      Le  d^terminatif  QA  est  tr^s  k  propos  ici,  la 


bouche  etant  Tinstrument  avec  lequel  le  chien  "  ddtruit,  aneantit." — 
Quant  k  Texplication  propos^e  par  moi  pour  -^^=^  - — a  1  -^^^50 


II  (^  it^  I ,  je  me  borne  k  renvoyer  k  la  rbgle  que  j'ai  ^tablie  dans  la 

Zeitschrift^  1886  (page  18,  §  XXV),  rfegle  que  demiferementj  j'ai  eu 

Toccasion  de  citer.— ^expression  ^'^.  T  \  0  ^^^^  ?  ^'^s  I'article 

d^j^  plusieurs  fois  mentionn^,  a  ^t^  traduit  "  haut  la  queue."  II  me 
semble  qu'il  faut  plutot  rendre  cette  expression  par  "  celui  qui  ^tend 
la  queue/'  c'est-i-dire,  par  rapport  k  un  chien  "  celui  qui  a  la  queue 

♦  DuMiCHEN,  Tempel-Inschriftmy  I,  XCIX, 

t  Pi£HL,  Inscriptions  Hiiroglyphiqtus,     Seconde  S^rie.     PI.  XIL,  ligne  7. 

X  Proceedings^  XIII,  page  365,  note.     Cette  r^lc  s*applique  aussi  aux  ex- 

AIasprro. 
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entre  les  jambes."     Cfr,  k  ce  sujet :  ^^  "sCi^  0  ^  1  '1    |  y  ^  ^^^^ 

I  I    R  JJ*  "-^"^^"^j  seigneur  d'Ap,  toi  des  dieux,  dieu  grand  qui 

reside  k  Edfou,  beau  de  face,  h  la  barbt  longue  /"  C^  \     rs    ^K 

1  ?  "celui dont  la  vie  dure  longtemps,  dont  la  royaut^  se prolonge'^ \ 

Le  sens  que  nous  avons  propose  pour  Texpression  A  ^^T  j    '       q» 

est  corrobor^  par  Tadjectif \    qui  pr^fede  et  signifie,  non  pas 

I  \\  I 
"le  rouge,"  mais  '*le  lache"  (c'est-k-dire  la  notion  "rouge"  prise  en 

sens  moral). 

La  suite  de  notre  texte  est  dgalement  consacr^  ^  I'^loge  du 
petit  chien  du  basilikogrammate  Mabibou.  Comme  il  est  dit,  entre 
autres,  que  le  petit  chien  en  question  U  sair  mhnt  les  troupeaux 
dans  leurs  pares,  il  me  semble  par  \k  (comme  par  d'autres  raisons 

aussi)  peu  probable  que  Texpression  ^v    J^  0  ^v   SS  QQ 

(PI.  XIII,  1.  i)  signifie  "au  milieu  du  sorameil."  Je  la  traduirais 
plutot  "pour  le  divertissement,  pour  (me)  distraire."  Notre  auteur 
attribue  d'ailleurs  au  petit  chien  des  qualit^s,  dont  Dieu  est  la 
source,  et  il  finit  en  en  exaltant  les  m^rites  par  la  citation  d'un  dicton 
egyptien:  "Le  feu  qui  s'est  ^tabli,  ne  recule  point."  Le  mot 
"  reculer "  s'toit  ici  ^^^^  P|  |  >  ^e  que  j'ai  cru  devoir  corriger  en 
■^^j^t>^^  les  signes  hi^ratiques,  correspondant  ^  pg  et  A.,  se  res- 
semblant  beaucoup,  dans  les  papyrus  de  la  XIX«  dynastie,  dpoque 
d'ou  date  notre  document.]: 

62.  Dans  une  note  ant^rieure,§  j*ai  ^tudi^  le  role  du  mot  c^dt, 
quand  il  entre  dans  certains  composes.  A  cette  occasion,  j'ai  com- 
mis  une  erreur,  en  voulant  expliquer  le  compost  ^^    ^^  p^  1 


d'une  autre  mani^re  que,  par  exemple,  celui  de  ^^   j^ 

•  PlEHL,  Inscriptions  HiSroglyphiques,     Seconde  S^rie.     PI.  L,  ligne  I. 

f  PiEHL,  loc,  cit,  PL  LXXyill,  ligne  5. 

t  Erman  {Aegypteny  page  171)  a  partiellement  traduit  et  paraphrase  notre 
texie.  Sur  un  point  nous  tombons  d'accord,  \k  ou  M.  Maspero  a  ure  autre  opinion, 
j 'emends  le  sens  du  groupe  l]  gj  "TT"  \'  Mais  je  ne  vois  pas,  comment  mon 
savant  ami  de  Berlin  est  arriv^  k  trouver  mention  de  ^tfiwrchiens,  dans  notre  texte. 

§  Proceedings^  XIII,  page  359. 
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C'est,  en  effet,  une  m^me  accept'on  qui  a  prdsid^  k  la  formation  de  ces 

deux  expressions.    Selon  nous  v^^  ^^  ^^  1  signifie  "  ceux  qui  sont 

parfaits  d'existence/'  ce  qui  pris  en  sens  pessimiste  revient  k  dire 
"ceux  qui  sont  d^pourvus  d'existence."  Je  n'ai  sans  doute  pas 
besoin  de  rendre  compte  du  ph^nomfene,  SippeU  pess/mism^y  qui  joue 
un  role  si  marqu^  dans  les  langues ;  je  me  bornerai  k  renvoyer  k  ce 
qu'en  ont  dit  Max  Muller  et  Georgks  Curtius."  ♦ 

Une  espfece  de  synonyme  du  groupe  ^^  -^^  ^^  1 ,     c'est 

celui  de  ^'^  »ju.m  que  nous  offre,J  par  exemple,  Tinscription 

diAhmh  d'El-Kab.  Mais  cette  dernifere  expression  contient  une 
negation  r^elle.      C'est  d'ailleurs  la  n^ation  *JU.  du  compost 

^  '^  ^JU.  ]Sf  qui  a  conduit  les  ^gyptologues  k  regarder  ^^  de 
^n:3  .^»  V^  I  ^galement  comrae  negation,  acception  qui  main- 
tenant  a  dtd  d^finitivement  ^cart^e. 

63.  L'hi^roglyphe  ^5?>  "1^  pore,"  a  ^t^  reconnu  comrae  ayant 
plusieurs  valeurs  differentes,  k  savoir :  rer^  Uh^  cheby  iaa.  Dans  quel- 
ques-unes  de  ces  valeurs,  le  signe  ^f5t  s'6change  presque  constam- 
ment  contre  ^^ ,  "  Thippopotame ; "  comme  Fa  fait  trbs  justenient 
remarquer  M.  Naville,§  "lorsque  les  Egyptiens  avaient  k  repr&enter 
un  pore,  (une  certaine)  superstition  les  a  conduits  k  donner  k  cet 
animal  une  forme  conventionelle,  en  lui  substituant  Thippopotame." 
Ce  sont  surtout  les  inscriptions  de  basse  dpoque  qui  nous  pr^sentent 
la  dite  particularity  d'un  ^change,  presque  r^gulier,  du  pore  contre 

Outre  les  lectures,  d^jk  relevees,  du  signe  ^j^^y  j'en  ai  une 
encore  k  mentionner,  celle-ci  jusqu'k  present  inconnue,  je  crois. 
En  voici  des  specimens  qui  pourront  permettre  aux  dgyptologues  de 

•  Griechisc?u  Etymologies  quatri^me  Edition,  page  1 10. 
t  L'inscription  ^Ahmis  nous  offre  comme  synonyme  r^el  de  ce  groupe,  le 
suivant :  ^dc  ^  i§f  (Hgne  22). 
X  Ligne  25. 
§  Album  Lunuinsy  page  76. 
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verifier  mon  assertion :  ^J'^^  !  T  W^^Tl^^rl 

sur  le  feu,  un  ur  6tant  roti,  un  bouc  sur  Me  mangeur  de  la  moisson/"* 
une  "bete  f^roce  *sur  la  flamme,'"  etcf  Ici  le  mot  ur  est  visible- 
ment  un  designation  d'animal,  mais   de   quel  animal?     A  cette 

question  r^pond  le  passage  de  texte  que  void:  O^B  ^ 

^5f  ^  ™^  *t^  (ZZD  O    N\  ©  "  Le  roi  du  Midi  et  du  Nord,  prince 

qui  ^crase  le  pore  {pu  plutdt  le  sanglier),  celui  qui  frappe  Tajiimal 
typhonien  dans  la  ville  de  Chen-Nechen."  J 

Mais  le  pore  (ou  le  sanglier)  n'a  pas  seulement  le  nom  de  ur^  en 
^gyptien,  le  signe  ^5?>  ^^  quality  d'hi^roglyphe  phondtique,  a 
aussi  la  m^me  lecture,  comme  dans  les  exemples  suivants  : 

repose  jamais."  § 

|iV^^   -^  •i&a^^®    -^ Juste  de  voix,   en  tr^s 

grandejl  majesty."     Cette  dernifere  expression  se  comparerait  trfes 

k  propos  avec  celle-ci  (1  (^  '^'^'^^  S:;a    "     / W       *xk     ^  "  Us 

se  rendent  vers  leur  sanctuaire,  avec  des  allures  dignes  et  en  tr^s 
grande  majesty. "IT 

On  peut  done  en  toute  assurance  insurer  au  syllabaire  hi^rogly- 
phique  la  valeur  ur  k  cot^  du  signe  ^f^  (resp.  ^^  ). 

64.  La  combinaison  de  signes  ^3^  \|/  OO^  se  rencontre  plus 
d'une  fois  k  Edfou,  dans  des  expressions  qui  vous  font  voir  qu'il  ne 
faut  point  la  consid^rer  comme  repr^sentant  deux  mots,  mais  unique- 
ment  un  ^euL     En  voici  quelques  specimens : 

*  D^ignation  euph^mique  du  feu. 

t  PiKHL,  Inscriptions  Hiiroglyphiques^  NouvcUe'S^ric,  PI.  CXIX,  lignc  7. 
J  PlEHL,  ibid,^  PL  CIV,  ligne  9. 
§  PiEHL,  ibid^y  PL  XXI,  ligne  6. 
It  PiEHL,  ibid,,  PL  XXXV,  ligne  5. 

IT  PiEHL,  ibid^y  PL  LXIII,  lifnie  2.     Pour  des  expressions  analogues,  voi 
DUMICHBN,  KaUnder-Inschriften  VC,  24 ;  MarI£TT£,  Dcndhah,  IV,  19,  etc. 
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centre  la  vile  b^te,  j'ai  nettoy^  le  monstrc."* 


jj^  PD'"**^  5^  W  lJs^S5f  *'I1  a  ouvert  les  cotes  de  la 
vile  bete."  J 

Je  ne  crois  pas  me  tromper,  en  attribuarit  k  notre  groupe  la 
lecture  dAi  et  en  le  rapprochant  du  groupe,  d^j^  connu,  (J  X  (JO  "sa^.  ^ 
Peut-etre,  le  mot  ry^  n^  l^  \\  est-il  aussi  une  variante  du  vocable 

en  question;  je  pars  alors  de  la  supposition  trfes  raisonnable,  que 
la  lecture  dA,  qu'a  propos^e  M.  MasperoI?  pour  le  signe  Q:^;^.  soit 
ici  de  mise. 

Des  observations  qui  pr^c^dent  il  r^sulte  d^ailleurs,  que  le  signe 
^^  des  basses  ^poques  quelquefois  a  la  valeur  de  la  lettre  0  ce 
qui  est  nouveau,  je  crois.  II  est  sans  doute  inutile  de  rappeler  que 
Torigine  de  cette  valeur  est  k  chercher  dans  le  nom  (1 JT)  ^^  ^?Q 
du  taureau. 

65.  U^quation  t  =  K^m^  /,  me  semble  r^sulter  de  deux  passages 
de  textes,  emprunt^s  k  Edfou.  Je  les  soumettrai  ici  k  Texamen  des 
collfegues,  tout  en  reconnaissant  qu'il  faut  peut-etre  trouver  plusieurs 
exemples  analogues,  pour  que  la  dite  Equation  soit  absolument  sfire. 

a.  "  Horus  d'Edfou,  dieu  grand,  seigneur  du  ciel"  u  m  T  n^ 

'1     ?^:?c-  "  qui  brille  dans  le  ciel,  qui  regarde  sa  maison."**   Le 


O    O 


*  Naville,  Afy/Ae  cTHorus^  III,  ligne  5. 

t  Navillb,  ibid,y  I,  lignc  6. 

X  Naville,  ibid.^  IV. 

§  DUMICHEN,  Tempel'Inschriften^  I,  XXIX,  lignc  7.  Cfr,  Brugsch, 
Worterimch  V,  page  128. 

II   PiEHL,  loc,  ciL,  PI.  CIV,  ligne  8. 

IT  C/r.  Proceedings,  XIII,  page  299,  ct  Le  Page  Renouf,  ibid,,  XIII, 
page  316. 

♦*  DOmichen,  Tempel'Inschrifien,  I,  CIX,  ligne  6  [corrig^  k  Edfou  par 
Madame  PiehlJ. 
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texte  parali^le  donne  ceci :  "  Horns  d'Edfou,  dieu  grand,  seigneur 

du  del"  A9!r:T^c^^o'?3^  "''"• '"  "^"'^^^'^ 

dans  le  ciel,  qui  contemple  son  monument"* 

w^VnVl    "^"'^^  ^^^  accorde   victoire,  puissance,  d'etre  fort,  de 
soigner  les  int^r^ts  des  deux  pays,  ^tant  roi  du  Midi  et  du  NordL"t 

66.  Au  Papyrus   Harris  No.   i,  nous  rencontrons  un  groupe 

"garments."     Brugsch  I'explique  comme  " Name  einer  besonderen 
Art  von  Byssusgewandern." 

Je  considfere  notre  mot  comme  dtant  d*origine  s^mitique,  et  en 
effet,  Text^rieur  n'en  peut  gufere  etre  dit  ^gyptien. 

Les  textes  ptolemaiques   d'Edfou,   nous  pr^sentent  un   verbe 
•^  J  qui  jusqu'ici  est  restd  inaper^u  par  les  lexicographes  et 

qui  me  parait  donner  Tetymologie  du  groupe    [^  ^^^  n  5  • 

Envoiciunexemple:  ^^  yt^ra'^^^Tl^f==^,T?    j\ 

"  Ton  costume  a  6i6  frabriqu^,  tes  ornaments  ont  M  travaill^s  ou 
artistiquement  ex^cut^s  par  Hethotep."||      Si  mon  acception   est 

juste   rn^^  0^   serait  ^tymologiquement  un   "habillement 

dl^gamment  fait." 

N'^tant  pas  s^mitiste  de  profession,  j  ai  cru  pouvoir  m'adresser 
h  un  jeune  savant  d*Upsal,  M.  Karl  Zeiterst^en,  qui  s'adonne 


*  DiJMiCHEV,  Tempel-Tnschriftmy  I,  CX,  b'gne  5. 

t  DuMiCHEN,  1^/'/.,  CX,  ligne  7.    J 'accept  e  les  conclusions  de  M.  I.E  Pag« 

Rendu F  {Proceedings^  XIV,  p.  23)  concemant  le  sens  du  groupe  JJl^.     Cfr. 
d  ailleurs  PiEHL,  dans  la  Zeitschrift^  1887,  pages  40,  41. 

X  Loc.  Laud.,  XIV,  an. 

§  IbU,,  LXIII,  ^2. 

II   Naville,  Texies  relatifs  au  Mythe  (ff/orus,  VII,  ligne  I. 
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serieusement  aux  langues  s^mitiques,  pour  avoir  des  ^claircissements 
concernant  la  matifere.  II  m'a  appris  qu'il  existe  une  racine  s^mi- 
tique,  ayant  le  sens  de  "etwas  mit  der  rechten  Hand  machen, 
kunstgerecht,  richtig  verfertigen,"  etc.,  qui  a  6t6  conserv^e  k  Th^breu 
TDM,  to*'?  et  qui  d'ailleurs*  a  6t6  representee  par  la  plupart  des 
autres  langues  semitiques.     Je  crois  que  cette  racine  foumit  une 

bonne  explication  du  mot  ^gyptien  [^  n    et  de  son  derive 

m  ^^  A  S  •     ^^^^  entendu,  je  ne  suis  pas  d'accord  avec  les 

s^mitistes  pour  regarder  le  sens  "etwas  mit  der  rechten  Hand 
machen,"  comme  I'originaire  et  celui  de  "kunstgerecht,  richtig 
verfertigen"  comme  le  derive.  J'ai  Tacception  tout  oppos^e,  et 
les  indo-germanistes  ne  m'en  demandent  assur^ment  pas  la  cause,  car 
lis  savent  k  merveille  que  la  main  droite  et  ses  actions  se  d^signent 
bien  souvent  par  des  racines,  signifiant  "  kunstgerecht,  richtig  ver- 
fertigen,  richtig  sein,"  etc.  [C/r,  Tanglais  rtgA/,  I'allemand  recAf,  le 
fran9ais  droit  (directus),  Tislandais  A^^gr  (iittir:  "habile,  exerc^"), 
etc.,  etc.]. 


Note  additionelle. — Le  paragraphe  65  ne  donnant  pas  des 
preuves  definitives  en  faveur  de  T^quation  nouvelle  T  =  <^  ,  je 
crois  devoir  en  donner  k  cette  occasion,     Les  voici : — 

c.  ^Pvc^  A  ^  ^i5^^»JU  I  T  "  Je  te  pr^sente  Poune  avec  ses 
produits."t     Une  variante  du  m^me  texte  a  la  teneur  suivante : 

*  Je  regarde  alors  le  fD  de  fD  ^j^  '  '  A  5  comme  anorganique,  sup- 
position qui  n'est  gu^re  trop  hardie.  C'est  la  mSme  particularite  qui  a  donnc 
paissance  aux  deux  formes  ^^  {heb)  et  >Q*  {ab)  du  mot,  signifiant  coeur.  Cfr. 
d*ailleurs  le  copte  g,^p^  k  c6t^  du  grec  cipa^  le  copte  g^TCOC  aupr^s  du 
grec  7(roc,  ou  les  deux  formes  coptes  ^T'lOC ,  P^^T'IOC  pour  le  grec  fi^ioc,  etc. 

t  DiJMiCHEN,  Tempel-Inschriften  I.  LIII. 

X  PiEHL,  JnscripHms  HUroglyphiqtus,  Premiere  S^rie,  PI.  CLXXVIII. 
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d.  T      I I/A  ^=^  "  maitresse  de  marche  dans  le  pays 

de  Tek  her "    (=  /^   ^^o^   d'autres  textes). 

(=  y         )  avec  ses  ailes.") 

Maintenant,  rombre  m^rae  d'un  doute,  quant  2t  notre  thfese,  doit 
avoir  M.  dispers^e. 

Upsal,  \^  Janvier^  1892. 


•  DiJMicHEN,  loc,  cU,y  LXXII,  1.  I. 
t  DiJMiCHEN,  he.  citf  LXXII,  L  3. 
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The  annexed  Plates  of  an  interesting  inscription  have 
been  copied  by  Mr.  Ball.  The  description,  with  copy  of 
the  Seal,  will  appear  in  the  next  Part  of  the  Proceedings, — 

W.H.R. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9. 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  ^nd 
February,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Papers  will 
be  read : — 

I.  Mr.  Renoup  will  read  a  translation  with  a  commentary  of 
the  I  St  chapter  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead." 

II.  Rev.   C.  J.   Ball,  M. A. : — "  Glimpses  of  the  Babylonian 
Religion." 
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THE  FOX-LOAVING  BOOKS  ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Alker,  £.,  Die  Chronologie  der  Bucher  der  Konige  und  Paralipomenon  im 
Einklang  mit  der  Chronologie  der  Aegypter,  Assyrer,  Babylonier  und  Meder. 

Amelinrau,  Histoire  du  Patriarche  Copte  Isaac. 

Contes  de  I'tgypie  Chr^tienne. 

Amiaud,  La  Legende  Syriaque  de  Saint  Alexis,  Thomme  de  Dieu. 

A.,  AND  L.  Mechineau,  Tableau  Compart  des  ficritures  Babyloniennes 

et  Assyriennes. 
-  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer.    2  parts. 


Blass,  a.  F.,  Eudoxi  ars  Astronomica  qualis  in  Charta  Aegyptiaca  superest. 

Botta,  Monuments  de  Ninive.     5  vols.,  folio.     1 847- 1850. 

Brugsch-Bey,  Geographische  Inschriften  Altaegyptische  Denkmaeler.    Vols. 

I— III  (Brugsch). 
Recueil  de  Monuments  figyptiens,  copies  sur  lieux  et  publi^j  par 

H.  Brugsch  et  J.  Diimichen.    (4  vols.,  and  the  text  by  DUmichen 

of  vols.  3  and  4. ) 
BURCKHARDT,  Eastern  Travels. 

Cassel,  Paulus,  Zophnet  Paneach  Aegyptische  Deutungen. 
Chabas,  Melanges  figyptologiques.     Series  I,  III.     1862-1873. 
DUMICHEN,  Historische  Inschriften,  &c.,  1st  series,  1867. 

2nd  series,  1869. 

Altaegyptische  Kalender-Inschriften,  1886. 

Tempel-Inschriften,  1862.     2  vols.,  folio. 


Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 

Ebers,   G.,   Papyrus  Ebers.     Die  Masse  und  das  Kapitel  uber  die  Augen 

krankheiten. 
Erman,  Die  Sprache  der  Papyrus  Westcar. 
fitudes  tigyptologiques.     13  vols.,  complete  to  1880. 
Gavet,  E.,  Stales  de  la  XII  dynastie  au  Mus^e  du  Louvre. 
GOLENISCHEFF,  Die  Metternichstele.     Folio,  1877. 
Haupt,  Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze. 
Jastrow,  M.,  a  Fragment  of  the  Babylonian  "Dibbarra"  Epic. 
Jensen,  Die  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier. 
Joachim,  H.,  Papyros  Ebers,  das  Alteste  Buch  iiber  Heilkunde. 
Krebs,  F.,  De  Chnemothis  nomarchi  inscriptione  Aegyptiaca  commentatio. 
Ledrain,  Les  Monuments  iSgyptiens  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Nationale. 
LEFfeBURE,  Le  Mythe  Osirien.     2nd  partie.     "Osiris." 
Legrain,  G.,  Le  Livre  des  Transformations.     Papyrus  d^motique  du  Louvre. 
Lepsius,  Nubian  Grammar,  &c.,  i88a 

Lieblein,  J.,  Dictionnaire  des  Noms  Hi^roglyphiques.     1871.     2  vt>ls.,  8vo. 
Lyon,  D.  G.   An  Assyrian  Manual. 
MCller,  D.  H.,  Epigraphische  Denkmaler  aus  Arabien. 
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Place,  Ninive  et  TAssyrie,  1S66-1869.    3  vols.,  folio. 
PoGNON,  Les  Inscriptions  Babyloniennes  du  Wadi  Brissa. 
Rawlinson,  Canon,  6th  Ancient  Monarchy. 
RoBiou,  Croyances  de  Ttigypte  k  Tepoque  dcs  Pyramides. 

Recherches  sur  le  Calendrier  en  ^gjrpte  et  sur  le  chronologic  des  Lagides. 

Saints  Marie,  Mission  k  Carthage. 

Sarzec,  Decouvertes  en  Chald^, 

ScHROBDBR,  Die  PhonizLsche  Sprache. 

Strauss  and  Torney,  Der  Altagyptishe  Gotterglaube. 

ViRKY,   P.,   Qaelques    Observations    sur    T^pisode    d* Aristae,   k  propos  d'un 

Monument  igyptietL 
VissBR,  I.,  Hebreeuwsche  Archaeologie.     Utrecht,  1 891. 
Walther,  J.,  Les  D^ouvertes  de  Ninive  et  de  Baby  lone  au  point  de  vue 

biblique.     Lausanne,  iS9a 
WiLCKEN,  M.,  Actenstucke  aus  der  Konigl.  Bank  zu  Theben. 
Winckler,  Hugo,  Der  Thontafelfiind  von  El  Amama.     Vols.  I  and  II. 
Weissleach,  F.  H.,  Die  Achaemeniden  Inschriften  Zweiter  Art. 
Wesselby,  C,  Die  Pariser  Papyri  des  Fundes  von  £1  Fajum. 
Zeitsch.  der  Deutschen  Morgenl.  Gesellsch.,  Vol.  I,  1847  ;   Vols.  IV  to  XII, 

1850-10  1858,  inclusive;  Vol.  XX  to  Vol.  XXXII,  1866  to  1878. 
ZiM icern,  H.,  Die  Assyriologie  als  Hiilfswissenschaft  fiir  das  Studium  des  Alten 

Testaments. 
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NOTICES. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of  January 
each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
requested  to  send  the  amount  £i  is.  at  once  to  the  Treasurer^ 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  Lloyds'  Bank,  Limited,  54,  St  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  ii, 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C.,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed.  Members  are 
requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VHL 
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A   BABYLONIAN    DEED    OF   SALE. 


OBVERSE. 

%^<    *T-    tT    t^    Jp^XiV,    t^\X   #?   IT-    -T    <W 
-T<T^  #? -T  ItTT  ^  -  #?  T?S  J^  Sf^^  T?  ^  H^T ::  ►n<T 


^T  -T  J^T  ^Jff  +T  J&  H<T  T  -T  C:*T  ^^  'S4<  n 
5  :g5:   I  ?   T  ^   -T  C:*T   A    :^   T   5:?  Jff<^  ::: 

^  ^n  R  ^ 

s^T  Hr  J^  4Jff  ^TttT  m  H<T  T'2=M!3f=  ^  "t^ 
Ig?:    I    ?    T    Mf    ^^    TI    ^!+:    T    •»=?     -T     <« 

^=T  -T  :ff^  ^"ff  ^^-  1J1T  ►f^  T?s  4  6^?  -mr  ^ 

io:^T=T    ^    :ff^    4'ff    "^^    IIP    H<T    «%-TT    g^ 

:gfn  -  •5=TT  ^  ^  "7^  :gc<  n-  T?  ^  -^  t^ 
•ET4T  -^  T  *2=T«:  ^m  ►^^  :g:^  ?  T  ^Mi  -m  y  <y 

:^  T  •!={  ►+  <«  T  -T  C:*T  .4  1JHK  T?  US:  I 
¥     T     ^     -T   C:*T     iJk    1^5:     T    •?{     >fl^    :: 

IS  4^  ^  +  ^  -7^  n  .^  <?;?  i£rf  li^^T  ^  ^n 

-4-TT  :^  +?  H  ^  II-  3T  ^4  BL*T  ^  ¥  "^T^ 
V,  Ji  s^^ilZ!  I  \  ^  1J1T  <T-m 
^  I£iy  ^  I  T  l£!T  SfT  m  ^  *T-  ^ 
t^T      -TT<T  H4T      ^  jETT 

^olgan  ^  n  Sf  ^4  wl  L^^  1^  I  T  I£!T  QfT 
<T-  41J  c^  -  IgTTT  T-TC:*T  ^-^  1H<  T? 
g+:  I  ¥  T   ^  -T  <:::^T  A   B5:  I    +?  -flf-^  :: 
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REVERSE. 


g^:  T  ■!=?  -HF-  <«  t<H2T  Tl  <^  1 3T=T  sJ^IiT  5?$  Stir  !=^l 

:ht  HK  3T  ^  ^^  H^-w  B4:  Hf^  :^T  c^ 
.^  :^TT  t^  <  ^"flF  -TT<T  T?  ?  5fT  g?:  T  ^f  -+  <« 
¥     ^     t^     t5^    >^     ::n    H     n     <^     -^    Hhw 

-      :<T=T      :<I^       44f       tiwT       ET  .    T?       -I> 


<T-  T  <T-  5=ilT<T  s^  :e5:  I  ?  T  "7^*  ^T?  ^:?:  T  "^J  -+  <« 

T-TtT^  .^  V  tjjiE^i  iff -+ *r:gn  :g:^  T +?  j:AtT  SI 

T  '^^T  H  C:*T  T  tSiiT  IJn  lEp:  ;  y  T  ^T  H^  W 

g+:  ^  "^jm  M  5?T  T?  4  ii"+i  ^  :h?  is 
*T   <n^   »^   ^   ^   T    :ht<t   -rf<T   ^i?  ih< 

45  t^  A  A%\  ^  t^  "-^  "-^  ^l  1?  T  -^Wl  ^m  >^ 
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p.  LE  Page  Renouf. 

Vice' Presidents, 

The  Most  Rev.  His  Gkace  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

Lord  Halsbury,  The  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

The  Ven.  J.  A.  Hessey,  D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

F.  D.  MocATTA,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

Walter  Morrison,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  T:  Newton,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  M.D.,  &c. 

Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Very  Rev.  Robert  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


Council, 


W.  A.  Tyssen  Amherst,  M.P.,&c. 
Rev.  Charles  James  Ball. 
Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A. 
Rev.  £.  B.  Birrs. 
Arthur  Gates. 
Thomas  Christy,  F.L.S. 
Rev.  a.  J.  Delattre,  S.J. 
Charles  Harrison,  F.S.A. 


Rev.  Albert  LCwy. 
Rev.  James  Marshall. 
Professor  Maspero. 
Alexander  Peckovbr,  F.S.A. 
J.  Pollard. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A. 
Professor  £.  Schrader. 
E.  To  wry  Whyte,  M.A. 


Homrary  7>if<ij«fw— Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 

Secrdary—y^,  Harry  Rylands,  F.S.A. 

Homrary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence^'^KV,  R.  Gwynne,  B.A. 

Honorary  Ubrarian — William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S. 
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A  few  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  still  remain  for  sale,  which  may  lie 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  H.  Rylands,  F.S.A.,  ii,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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The    following   Presents   were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  Jos.  Offord,  Junr. : — Die  biblischen  sieben  Jahre  der 
Hungersnoth  nach  dem  Wortlaut  einer  altagyptischen  Felsen- 
Inschrift.     Von  Heinrich  Bnigsch.     Leipzig.     8vo.     1891. 

From  the  Author,  Gioacchino  Gambino  Bagnasco: — Americas 
Retectio  Atlas :    Monography.     Palermo.     8vo.     1892. 

From  the  Author,  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J. : — Degli  Hittlm  o 
Hethei,  e  delle  loro  migrazioni.     No.  XV.     8vo.     1892. 
Civiltk  Cattolica,  Serie  XV.     Quad.  997. 

From  the  Publishers,  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons  : — Records  of  the 
Past.    VoL  V.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce.    London.    8vo.    1892. 
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The  following  Candidate  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  12th 
January,  1892 : — 
Rev.  Abram  S.  Dobbs,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Fremont,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

To  be  added  to  the  List  of  Subscribers : — 
The  Lady  Judith  Montefiore  College,  Ramsgate  (Dr.  Caster). 

The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting,  ist  March,  1892: — 

A.  W.  Valentine  Richards,  Fern  Lea,  Low  Harrogate. 
J.  Hunt  Cooke  (Editor  of  the  London  Freeman)^  60,  Coolhurst 
Road,  Crouch  End,  N. 


♦■•■• 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Renouf  {President)  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead,  being  a  translation  with  commentary  of  the 
1st  Chapter,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Proceedings, 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  J.  Offord",  Junr., 
E.  Towry  Whyte,  and  the  President. 


The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Glimpses  of 
Babylonian  Religion." 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall,  Rev.  A.  Lowy, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  these  Communications. 


-r«(«;«s^5e»i,«i>-p- 
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GLIMPSES  OF  BABYLONIAN  RELIGION. 
By  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball. 

I.  Human  Sacrifices, 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  M.  Joachim  M^nant  affirmed 
that  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  seals,  figured  and  described  in  his 
important  work  La  GlypHque  Orientale,  pointed  to  the  prevalence 
of  these  dreadful  rites  in  old  Babylonia.  A  less  acute  observer 
might,  indeed,  have  failed  to  read  the  indications  in  this  special 
sense;  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  French 
scholar  was  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  somewhat  obscure  and 
ambiguous  representations  in  which  he  recognized  this  intention 
{see  Glypt  Orient^  p.  152,  fig.  95).  Recently,  M.  M^nant  has 
again  expressed  the  same  views  in  the  introduction  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  De  Clercq  collection  of  Babylonian  antiquities  {Collection 
De  Clercq^  Introd.,  p.  18;  Tom.  II,  PI.  VII,  pp.  20,  30  bis ;  also 
PL  XVIII,  No.  167;  PL  XIX,  Nos.  176-182).  Dr.  Tiele  also 
states  that  "human  sacrifices  had  not  yet  entirely  gone  out  of  use," 
although  no  direct  proofs  of  such  rites  "  have  hitherto  been  found 
in  the  cuneiform  literature"  {Baby lonisch- Assy riche  Geschichte^  Vol.  II, 
p.  548;  Gotha,  1888). 

Dr.  Sayce  writes  that  "we  find  no  allusions  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  historical  period  to  human  sacrifice  "  {Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  78). 
But  he  adds :  "  That  human  sacrifices,  however,  were  known  as  far 
back  as  the  Accadian  era,  is  shown  by  a  bilingual  text  (K.  5139) 
which  enjoins  the  abgal,  or  'chief  prophet,'  to  declare  that  the. 
father  must  give  the  life  of  his  child  for  the  sin  of  his  own  soul,  the 
child's  head  for  his  head,  the  child's  neck  for  his  neck,  the  child's 
breast  for  his  breast  The  text  not  only  proves  that  the  idea  of 
vicarious  punishment  was  already  conceived  of ;  it  also  proves  that 
the  sacrifice  of  children  was  a  Babylonian  institution." 

The  text  referred  to  is  published  4  R.  26,  No.  6.  It  is  written 
legibly  enough,  on  a  small  fragment  of  a  tablet,  which  I  have 
recently  examined.     But,  unhappily,  it  supplies  no  evidence  at  all 
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of  the  kind  we  are  seeking.     The  following  is  a  transcription  of  the 
Accadian,  with  the  interlinear  Assyrian  version : — 

nun-me  gu-nam-min-de 
ana  abkalli  issi-ma 
lal (?)  ni-sag-illa  namlu-gallu-kid 

urisu  naSu  §a  ameluti 
lal  (?)  zia-ni-ku  ban-sum 

urisa  ana  napi§ti-§u  ittadin 
sag-lal  (?)  sag-lu-ku  ban-sum 

kakkad  urisi  ana  kakkad  ameli  ittadin 
gu-lal  (?)  gu-lu-ku  ban-sum 

kiSad  urisi  ana  ki^ad  ameli  ittadin 
gaba-lal  (?)  gaba-lu-ku  ban-sum 
irti  urisi  ana  irti  ameli  ittadin 
"  To  the  Sage*  he  spake,  and 
The  failing,^  the  uplifter  of  man, 
The  fatling  for  his  life  he  gave  (or,  put), 
The  head  of  the  fatling  for  the  head  of  a  man  he  gave. 
The  neck  of  the  fatling  for  the  neck  of  a  man  he  gave. 
The  breast  of  the  fatling  for  the  breast  of  a  man  he  garje,^* 

*  It  is  certain  that  nun-mp.  means  "wise,"  "cunning,"  "skilled,"  and 
similar  ideas.  It  is  an  epithet  of  Bilgi,  the  Fire-god,  the  skilful  artist,  in  a  well- 
known  hymn,  4  R.  14,  No.  2,  Rev.,  6.  It  occurs  in  the  expression  ndn-me 
nikldti,  shrewd  in  devices,  I  R.  35,  No.  2,  3,  and  in  the  compound  nun-me- 
fiUM,  a  synonym  of  nun-me,  as  Dr.  Sayce  himself  has  pointed  out  (Z.A^.,  402,  sq.), 
which  is  explained  to  mean  "deep,"  "skilled,"  "deft,"  "wise,"  "artist,"  etc. 
{tmku,  ippiiUy  miidu,  mar  ummdni).     See  Brlinnow,  Nos.  2651,  sqq. 

The  Chinese  character  shingy  "wise,"  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  nun- 
mb-Sum;  while  the  words  num,  nun,  "wise,"  and  Sum,  "deep,"  "cunning," 
have  survived  in  the  Chinese  nlniy  nt'en,  "  thoughtful,"  and  shiim,  shUn,  "deep," 
** crafty,"  "learned"  (=  older  shim), 

t  The  Accadian  *-y-^i  lal  (cp,  laluy  one  of  its  Assyrian  equivalents),  is 
well  known  to  denote  "property"  and  "cattle"  {^ibtu,  bAlu)^  like  the  Greek 
KriivuQy  and  our  own  related  terms  "chattel"  and  "cattle."  The  Assyrian 
interlinear  version  of  our  text  renders  it  ^fff^  *^^  t!^^»  u-ri-^.     Looking 

under  the  root  Y^  i^  Castell,  I  find  ifOJ  A  c*^^  haedus  pinguis  et  distentus 
et  carpendo  pabulo  idoneus ;  ip*^  caper;  and  Lane  gives  tjoi  jS.  "a  Ttii\^ 
goat,  a  year  old,  that  has  cropped  the  pastures  and  grown  strong";  with  a 
reference  to  ^^  \  as  used  in  a  like  sense.  Freitag  confirms  this.  The 
Assyrian  form  exactly  corresponds  to  these  Arabic  terms ;  so  that  it  is  perfectly  , 
clear  that  this  text  relates  to  animal  and  not  to  human  sacrifice. 
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As  the  context  is  lost,  we  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  precise  status 
of  the  NUN-ME  of  this  fragment.  "  Chief  prophet  "  seems  too  posi- 
tive ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Sayce  was  thinking  of  Balak's  con- 
sultation of  the  prophet  Balaam  ben  Beor  (Micah  vi,  5-8).  Nor 
can  we  fairly  say,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  main  subject  of  the  tablet 
of  which  this  is  a  mere  chip,  that  "  the  text  enjoins "  anything. 
Grammatically,  it  simply  states  a  past  fact  followed  by  another  fact. 
Not  a  word  is  said  to  indicate  that  "  the  father  must  give  the  life  of 
his  child  for  the  sin  of  his  own  soul."  There  is  no  mention  at  all  of 
father,  child,  sin,  or  soul.  It  is  true  that  in  Micah  (l.c.)  we  have 
the  question  "  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  The 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  "  But  the  parallel  to  that 
noble  passage  has.  not  yet  been  found  in  the  remains  of  Babylonian 
religious  literature. 

Dr.  Sayce  continues  :  "  In  the  great  work  on  Astronomy  called 
*The  Observations  of  Bel,*  we  are  told  that  *on  the  high  places  the 
son  is  burnt.'  The  offering  was  consequently  by  fire  as  in  Phoenicia." 
One  naturally  asks,  whose  son?  But  on  referring  as  the  note  directs, 
to  W.A.I.  III.  60,  162  [=61,  34a]  we  read: 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  easier  line  38 : 

That  is,  perhaps:  "The  rain  of  Rimmon  is  violent  {Kdiuru—Ax, 
^yt»\i)\  the  sesame  and  dates  thrive  not." 

Then  the  line,  half  of  which  is  cited  by  Dr.  Sayce,  may  mean  : — 
"  The  rain  of  Rimmon  is  violent ;  the  sprouting  grain  •  on  the 
ridges  (or  terraced  slopes)  is  minished,  is  laid  bare  (?)." 

Whatever  the  exact  translation  of  this  difficult  line  may  be,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  from  the  context  that  it  refers  to  the  effect  of  weather 
upon  the  crops,  and  not  to  a  human  or  other  sacrifice.  But  if  we 
want  unexceptionable  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Babylonians 
really  did  burn  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  we  may  find 

*  ^  tl^^  ^TTT  ™*y  ^  ^^^  name  of  a  particular  species  of  grain,  such  as 
sorghum,  or  millet.     At  all  events,  ^  is  the  common  determinative  of  grain. 

^Jg[  -^y,  kis-lag,  is  an  ideogram  composed  of  earth  +  bright ;  curiously 
resembling  the  Chinese  lang^  (earth -^bright),  which  means  a  sunny  slope  or 
terrace. 
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it  in  the  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings :  "And  the 
Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  fire  to  Adranimelech  and  Anam- 
melech  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  "  (2  Kings  xvii,  31). 

There  are,  however,  other  grounds  for  believing  that  the  institu- 
tion of  at  least  occasional  human  sacrifice  prevailed  in  the  religion 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  as  in  that  of  neighbouring 
Semitic  peoples.  We  know  that  it  survived  at  the  famous  temple 
of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Mabbug  (Hierapolis)  down  to  the  times 
of  the  Roman  empire,  as  also  among  the  heathen  Arabs  before 
Islam.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  customary  with  the  Phoenicians  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  abominable  innovations  in  Israelite  worship 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Jer.  vii,  3 1 ;  xix,  5  sq, ;  Ezek. 
xxiii,  39).*  At  all  events,  the  acknowledged  scantiness  and  un- 
certainty of  direct  literary  references  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
weaken  the  evidence  of  such  documents  as  the  engraved  Babylonian 
seals,  assuming  that  this  evidence  has  been  rightly  understood ;  and 
the  unique  specimen  which  I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  to  your 
notice,  appears  to  me  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  of  scholars 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

It  is  a  cylinder  of  black  basalt,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  one  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat  worn  and  chipped  at  the  edges, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  preserved,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
cast.  Mr.  Ready,  sen.,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  made  the  cast, 
pronounced  the  seal  to  be  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  period, 
and  unquestionably  genuine ;  an  opinion  to  which  his  long,  practical 
acquaintance  with  this  class  of  antiquities  lends  a  special  weight. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  concurs,  referring  the  seal  to  the  period  b.c. 
2500-2000,  upon  the  grounds  of  style  and  execution.  Neither  in 
the  Museum  collection,  which  comprises  some  hundreds  of  such 
objects,  nor  in  the  collections  described  by  M.  M^nant,  does  there 
appear  to  exist  a  duplicate  representation.  The  most  striking 
features  of  the  design  are  these.  The  god  stands  upon  a  zigguratu^ 
or  gradiform  pyramid,  of  four  stages,  his  left  foot  resting  on  the 
lowest  stage,  and  his  right  on  the  highest ;  indicating,  I  think,  that 
the  whole  scene  is  supposed  to  be  enacted  on  the  top  of  the  sacred 
structure,  as  in  the  analogous  instance  of  the  human  sacrifices  of 
Mexico.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  short,  recurved  sword,  and 
in  his  left  a  sceptre ;  which  reminds  one  of  the  statements  in  the 

*  See  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites ^  pp.  342-358. 
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Epistle  of  Jeremy  concerning  the  Babylonian  idols  :  "  He  that  can- 
not put  to  death  one  that  offendeth  him  holdeth  a  sceptre,  as  though 
he  were  a  judge  of  the  country.  He  hath  also  in  his  right  hand  a 
dagger  and  (=or)  an  ax."  (Baruch  vi,  14,  15).  Flames  rise  from 
his  arms  on  each  side,  and  behind  him  is  an  altar  with  vegetable 
offerings.  Before  the  image  stands  a  royal  or  priestly  personage 
holding  a  sceptre  with  both  hands.  Then  we  have  two  figures 
wearing  the  leopard  skin  distinctive  of  pnests  in  Egypt,  and  with 
their  right  arms  raised  as  if  about  to  strike.  With  the  left  hand 
one  holds  back  the  head,  while  the  other  holds  up  the  beard 
of  a  man  who  kneels  on  one  knee  between  them ;  as  though  to  get 
a  clear  stroke  at  the  neck  and  throat.  The  kneeling  figure  has  a 
cap  and  loin-cloth,  but  is  otherwise  naked.  Above  him  i»  an  appa- 
rent indication  of  flames ;  on  his  right,  a  bird  of  prey,  vulture  or 
eagle,  is  flying  towards  him ;  on  the  left,  a  small  antelope  is  appa- 
rently leaping  away  from  him.  The  bird  of  prey  may  symbolize  the 
god  who  is  about  to  eat  of  the  victim ;  the  flames  suggest  the  fire 
which  will  consume  his  body,  as  those  of  the  Tophet  in  the  valley  of 
ben  Hinnom  devoured  the  children  of  apostate  Jews  (2  Kings  xvi,  3 ; 
xxi,  6 ;  Jer.  IL  cc.)  long  centuries  afterwards ;  while  the  antelope,  a 
sacrificial  animal,  seems  to  indicate  the  idea  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  sceptre  of  the  god  has  a  pear* 
shaped  head  I  happened  already  to  possess  three  fine  examples  of 
this  kind  of  ornament  when  I  acquired  the  basalt  seal,  a  glance  at 
which  enabled  me  to  determine  their  precise  use.  The  material  is 
blue  chalcedony,  and  they  are  engraved  with  dedicatory  inscriptions 
in  neo-Babylonian  characters,  to  Merodach,  Nebo,  and  "->f-  y]f  J^f, 
Ae,  the  ^Ao9  of  Damascius. 

2.  Tlhe  Gods  and  their  Images, 

The  ridicule  which  the  great  prophets  of  the  Exile  have  heaped 
upon  the  objects  and  the  ceremonies  of  Babylonian  worship,  is 
familiar  to  us  all  in  the  pages  of  our  English  Bible.  These  spokes- 
men of  a  loftier  inspiration  are  never  weary  of  dwelling  upon  the 
utter  impotence  of  the  graven  and  molten  images  as  the  lifeless 
handiwork  of  man  (Isa.  xl,  19,  sq.;  xli,  6,  sq,^  29).  They  exhaust 
their  vocabulary  of  scorn  in  contrasting  the  futilities  of  idol-worship 
with  the  reasonable  service  of  the  Unseen  God,  the  One  Sole 
Author  of  the  Universe,  and  Director  of  the  destinies  of  nations 
(Isa.  xlii,  8;  xliv,  9-20;  xlv,  16,  20,  sq.;  xlvi;  Jer.  x,  3-16). 
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At  a  later  period  the  same  thing  meets  us  again  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Scriptures,  rather  unfitly  designated  the  Apocr)»pha.  Thus 
the  brilliant  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  after  insisting,  with 
the  peculiar  force  of  an  eye-witness,  upon  the  irrational  nature  of 
the  cultus  of  animal-forms  as  it  prevailed  in  the  Egypt  of  his  day, 
proceeds  to  illustrate  the  essential  fatuity  of  heathen  worship  in 
general.  How  scathing  his  satire,  how  intense  his  conviction  of  the 
unreason  of  the  makers  of  gods !  ''  He  fastens  it  with  iron  .  .  . 
for  it  is  an  image,  and  hath  need  of  help :  then  maketh  he  prayer 
for  his  goods,  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  speak 
to  that  which  hath  no  life"  (ch.  xiii,  15-17). 

In  Ecclesiasticus — that  mine  of  serious  wit  and  shrewd  observa- 
tion and  weighty  reflection  upon  the  problems  of  life — it  is  said : 

''  Good  things  poured  out  before  a  molten  image 
Are  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave." 
And  it  is  asked : 

"What  good  doeth  the  offering  unto  an  idol? 
For  neither  can  it  eat  nor  smell." — (ch.  xxx,  18, 19). 

In  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  the  idols  of  Babylon  are  bemocked 
in  tones  of  bitter  contempt,  which  at  once  suggest  the  austere 
Monotheist  living  amid  heathen  surroundings,  and  noting  all  the 
abuses  of  priestcraft  and  the  insanities  of  superstition,  rather  than 
a  mere  Jewish  man  of  letters,  amusing  himself  by  the  construc- 
tion of  an  apocryphal  or  imaginary  picture  of  times  and  scenes 
of  which  he  had  had  no  personal  experience.  The  little  book  is 
self-attesting  as  a  transcript  of  personal  observation,  and  is  hardly 
intelligible  in  any  other  sense.  It  agrees,  moreover,  in  one  or  two 
details  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  with  the  evidence  of 
the  remains  of  Babylonian  antiquity.  The  same  may  be  said  even 
of  the  stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  although  these  more  nearly 
approach  the  manner  of  the  later  Jewish  Haggada. 

Such  being  the  aspect  of  Babylonish  religion  from  a  Hebrew 
point  of  view,  from  the  age  of  Cyrus  downwards,  it  is  natural  to  ask 
how  things  looked  from  the  inside;  in  other  words,  how  did  the 
religious  use  of  images  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Babylonian 
worshipper  himself  ?  To  determine  this  question,  we  must  consider 
the  evidence  of  the  remains  of  Babylonian  religious  literature. 
Here,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  feet  of  the  bilingual 
character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  documents.     The  alien  origin  of 
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important  elements  in  Babylonian  religion  is  thus  revealed.  As 
surely  as  the  original  Latin  of  the  Liturgy  points  to  a  period  when 
the  language  and  political  system  of  Europe  were  different  from 
those  at  present  prevailing,  so  the  bilin8:ual  form  of  these  monu- 
ments of  a  remoter  past  indicates  the  derived  and  dependent  nature 
of  Assyrio-Baby Ionian  religion.  It  was  as  natural  for  the  rude  tribes 
who,  in  the  primitive  period,  must  have  poured  from  their  aboriginal 
seats  in  Arabian  wilds  into  the  fertile^  plains  of  the  Midriverland,  to 
adapt  their  own  simple  notions  of  religion  to  the  more  developed 
beliefs  of  the  comparatively  civilised  people  whom  they  found  in  pos- 
session, and  over  whom  they  gradually  established  their  supremacy, 
as  for  Israel  in  Canaan  to  imitate  and  adopt  so  many  of  the 
religious  customs  of  the  conquered  and  surrounding  races. 

If, in  our  documents  we  find  much  that  appears  childish  in 
thought  and  expression,  we  must  remember  the  immense  antiquity 
of  its  source.  The  tendency  of  research  is  to  push  back  the 
beginnings  of  Accadian  civilisation  into  an  ever-retreating  past. 
External  usages  and  ritual  formulas  were  handed  down  as  a  sacred 
tradition  within  the  priestly  classes ;  and  the  last  thing  that  would 
be  thought  of,  under  such  conditions,  would  be  to  innovate  upon 
the  established  routine  of  public  worship, 

Babylonian  religion  was  perfectly  logical  within  the  circle  of  its 
ruling  ideas.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  believed  that  the  gods  in 
some  way  ate  of  the  sacrifices.  A  sacrifice  was,  in  fact,  a  banquet 
to  which  the  deity  was  invited  by  his  worshipper.  Hence  the 
formal  invitation,  so  strange,  so  grotesque  to  our  ears,  chanted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  priest,  before  the  image,  bidding  the  god  and  his 
divine  fellow-guests  to  duly  wash  their  hands  before  the  meal. 
You  may  read  it  in  a  brief  bilingual  text  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  (4  R.  13,  No,  2). 
In  the  case  of  small  fragments  of  inscribed  tablets  like  this  one 
(K.  5202),  the  absence  of  context  is  often  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  the  precise  import  of  the  text  But  once  we 
have  chanced  upon  a  clue,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  shines  out 
with  the  clearness  of  certainty.     (Cf  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lect,^  p.  487.) 

shu-zu  shu-laggi  shu-zu  dugga 
qatika      misi      qatika  ubbib 

dingir  dil-dil-inf   shu-nini   shu-la^a,  shu-ninf    dugga 
ildni  ialimuka  qatishunu    limsH^     qaiishunu  lubbibu 
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banshur-flla-ta    kush-fl   ni-kurf 
ina  pashshuri  illi  akalu  illu  akul 

lutu       Ti-SHi-KAK  dugga      A  ilia  ta     nag-ab 
ina  karpati  TI-SHI-KAK  ellitim  mi  illuti  shift 

di       lugali     du  dingirra-na  gishtug-zu  gla 
ana  din  sharri  abil  ilishu  lu        uzunka 

In  English : 

"JVasA  thine  hands ^  cleanse  thine  hands/ 
Let  the  gods  thy  brethren  wash  their  hands^ 
cleanse  their  hands  ! 
In  a  pure  dish  eat  thou  pure  food ; 
In  a  pure  chalice  drink  pure  water  I 
To  the  cause  of  the  kingy  the  son  of  his  god^  he  thine 
ear  (attentive)  I " 

The  sense  so  far  is  obviously  complete,  though  the  remaining 
half  dozen  lines  of  the  tablet  are  too  mutilated  for  connected 
translation. 

What  a  striking  instance  of  the  longevity  of  religious  usage  fs 
afforded  by  comparison  of  this  relic  of  primitive  worship  with  what 
we  read  of  Pharisaic  punctilio  in  the  second  Gospel  (Mark  vii,  2,  s^^.)  I 
The  ceremonial  ablutions  of  worshippers  are  here  presumed  to  be 
practised  by  the  Deity  himself;  in  a  spirit  not,  perhaps,  essentially 
different  from  that  which  led  the  pious  Rabbis  of  a  younger  age  to 
af)irm  that  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Mosaic  Law  spends  a  certain 
number  of  hours  daily  in  the  study  of  it. 

The  last  line  recalls  the  frequent  petitions  of  the  Psalms  :  "Judge 
me,  Jahvah ! "  "  Plead  my  cause ! " ;  while  the  idea  of  the  king 
being  the  son  of  the  god  whom  he  worships  is  too  familiar  to  need 
illustration. 

Did  the  unknown  writers  of  such  ancient  invocations  believe  that 
the  unseen  deities  partook  of  the  offerings  in  some  super-sensual 
way  ?  Were  the  gods  imagined  to  feast  on  the  invisible  counterparts 
or  doubles  of  the  material  good  things  which  were  piled  upon  their 
altars  or  holy  tables  ?  *  It  would  seem  so ;  for  we  cannot  reasonably 

*  That  an  altar  was  a  holy  table,  and  that  the  two  expressions  are  immemorial 
synonyms,  is  clear  from  passages  like  Ezek.  xli,  22 ;  xliv,  16 ;  MaL  i,  7,  il,  12. 
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acquiesce  in  the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  the  last  century,  that 
religion  began  with  the  vulgar  trickery  of  a  venal  priesthood ;  nor 
can  we  without  gross  anachronism  ascribe  abuses  which  arose  in  the 
decline  of  faith,  such  as  those  satirized  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
or  the  Jewish  stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  to  the  earlier  times  of 
unquestioning  belief.  And  now  let  us  refer  to  another  remarkable 
document  published  in  the  same  work.  This  will  supply  further 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  Assyrio-Babylonian  religion  was 
a  survival  of  archaic  ideas,  in  some  of  its  features  presenting  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  splendid  material  civilisation  of  its  environ- 
ment 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  (PL  25  = 
K.  63)  we  have  a  ritual  text  of  great  importance,  from  which,  in 
spite  of  serious  gaps  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tablet,  we  may 
gather  something,  perhaps  much,  that  bears  upon  our  subject. 
(Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures^  pp.  527-530).  The  text  opens  with  an 
Accadian  hymn  in  praise  of  a  sacred  ship;  not  a  mythological 
vessel,  but  such  doubtless  as  those  of  the  gods  Merodach  and  Nebo, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  describes  as  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones.  (India  House  Inscription,  col.  3.  10,  71  sqq,\  4.  i  sqq, 
Ste  Dr.  Winckler's  version  in  Schrader's  Keilinschriftliche  Btbliothek 
Berlin,  1890.) 

"  Its  deck  (?)  above  is  Meluchchan ;  ♦ 
Its  oars  seven  with  seven  t  lions  of  the  desert  hold ; 
Its  cable  (pr^  helm  ?)  within  the  god  Dur-dur  fasteneth. 
The  ship's  sides  are  cedar  from  its  forest ; 
Their  sheathing  is  wood  of  the  female  palms  of  Dilmun, 
That  yield  abundance. 
Within  it  gladness  beameth, 
{Ory  Its  heart  gladness  brighteneth ; ) 

Its  cabin,  its  deckhouse,  awe  (?)  the  heart  (by  their  splendour). 

The  ship  god  £a  fated ; 

The  goddess  Ningalnunna  duly  finished ;  and 

God  Mardug  a  good  name  called ; 

The  Lord  of  the  Deep,  the  mariner  of  Eridu,  and 

The  god  NiN-SHi-NAGAR-GiD,  the  great  Craftsman  of  Heaven, 

*  Built  like  a  Meluchcha-nian  (Meluchchitu), 
t  /.«.,  seven  on  each  side,  probably. 
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With  their  pure  hands  duly  finished. 

O  ship,  before  thee  may  plenty  go ! 

O  ship,  behind  thee  may  pleasure  go  ! 

In  thine  heart  may  heart-gladness  make  (thee)  gay  (?)." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  words  might  be  sung  or 
recited  by  the  priestly  persons  who  bore  the  sacred  vessel  in  solemn 
procession  on  festival  days.  But  what  is  specially  noteworthy  in 
relation  to  our  subject  is,  that  the  building  of  the  sacred  bark  is 
assigned  not  t<S  the  human  artist  whose  handiwork  it  really  was,  but 
to  several  divine  beings,  and  among  them  "  the  great  craftsman  of 
heaven," 

After  this  hymn  of  the  Ship,  there  follows  (Col.  II)  what  in  spite 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  tablet,  and  fractures  noted  by  the  Assyrian 
scribe  as  already  existing  in  his  Babylonian  copy,  we  recognize  as  a 
set  of  rubrical  directions  for  the  due  investiture  and  consecration  of 
a  new  image. 

The  first  lines,  which  probably  related  to  the  making  of  the 
image,  have  unhappily  disappeared.  The  seventh  opens  with  the 
ideogram  "cedar-wood;"  the  next  with  the  direction,   "He  shall 

pour  (a  libation)   on  the  sixth  day "    About  half  of  the 

eleventh  line  remains.     It  reads  :  "  Out  of  the  temple  of  Borsippa 

the  tablet  (?)  he  shall  take,  and "    Then,  in  the  twelfth  and 

following  lines,  we  have : 

"  His  hand  the  dark  •  stuff,  the  light  stuff,  the  gray  t  stuff 
Shall  bind  on ;  and  the  ab-§ar  garment  he  shall  bind  on,  which 

is  ready  (?) ; 
Fragrant  herbs  and  meal  he  shall  scatter,  the  best  spirits  he  shall 

pour  out." 
At  the  beginning  of  lines    15-17  the  scribe  notes  *a  recent 
fracture '  (Aidt  eiSu). 

"...  the  cunning  artist  of  the  god  his  creator  again  shall  go, 
.  .  .  (when)  he  hath  fixed  J   the  god  upon  a  low  (?)  throne.  § 
.  .  .  cloth  thoushalt  take,  and  in  the  great ||  bason 

♦  Kan-meda ;  cf,  ^^  ^fc  and  ^Jf  ^^^  rf^  which  prove  that  kan, 
**  dark,"  was  an  Accadian  word.  In  1.  20  below  we  have  the  synonjrm  ^^yj^. 
With  meda,  mida,  rp.  mud,  mig,  mug,  "  dark." 

t  Assynzxi puiikku ;  cf,  ] . *%w\ > 9\  ««parti-coloUred,*'  "speckled,"  Zech.  i,  §. 

%  Or,  made  ready,  finished.     Root  either  nnp  K^yr,)  or  qatu, 

§  Or,  a  hrone  of  ^J^^ii  cloth. 
.  II  Correcting  text  from  1.  37  infrtu 
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Thou  shalt  set  it :  again  fragrant  herbs  (or  cypress)  and  pulse 
Thou  shalt  scatter;  the  oil  thou  shalt  stop;  the  best  spirits 

thou  shalt  pour  out  and  set  on  (the  altar  ?  (/!  1.  37)  ; 
The  cunning  artist  with  his  left  hand  the  dark  stuff,  the  light  stuff, 
The  gray  stuff  shall  cut  out ;  with  his  left  hand  the  massi  garment 

shall  cut  out ; 
...  his  hand  the  tamarisk  wood  shall  cut  out, 
(And)  dipping  (his  hand  in  water)  he  shall  say :  '  The  god  Gushkin 

bauda,  . 
Even  Ea,  it  was  that  made  the  cunning  artist ; 
/made  him  not  !*    And  the  workman  that  made  the  great  wooden 

tablet* 
Shall  dip  his  hand  in  water  and  say :  *  The  god  Nin-SHi-nagar-gid, 
Even  Ea,  it  was  who  made  the  workman ; 
/  made  him  not !'     At  sunset  (in)  the  garden 
[recent  fracture]  to  Bel ;  his  throne  thou  shalt  cover  with  its  cloth ; 
The  great  tablet  in  the  garden  thou  shalt  set  up ;  at  sunrise 
On  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  grassy  place,  pure  water  draw ;  three 

knots 
For  Ea,  Shamash  and  Merodach  thou  shalt  tie ; 
One  knot  for  this  god  (the  new-made  statue)  thou  shalt  tie ; 
Dates,  wheaten  meal  for  sprinkling,  honey,  butter  thou  shalt  place ; 
Make  splendid,  make  rich,  (thine  offerings) !    Three  libations  to 

Bel,  Shamash,  and  Merodach  pour. 
One  libation  to  this  god  pour ;  best  spirits  pour  out,  and 
Set  on  abundance,  t    The  great  bason  take  up,  and  into  the  great 

bason 
Cedar,  cypress  (?),  tamarisk,  the  herb  tnashtakaly  a  palm  sapling, 

Column  III, 

The  reed  shalalu^  honey,  butter,  oil,  good  oil,  thou  shalt  put ; 
The  lustral  water,  which  thou  didst  set  for  the  god,  thou  shalt 

take,  and  lift  up  and  down(?), 
And  dipping  (thy  hands  therein)  shalt  say : 

*  Probably  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  the  god. 

t  LA=/a/a,  fullness,  plenty.     The  verb  seems  to  be  iuiin,  imperative  shaphel 
of  kanu,     (So  L  19  above.)    Or  should  we  read  tuk-kin,  tuk-ki-cn  f 
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The  Spell.* 

To-day  the  god  is  made,  the  bright  azkar  is  finished, 

The  god  shines  forth  in  all  the  lands, 

With  splendour   exalted,   with   lordship   adorned,   in   apparel  t 

perfect  {cf.  Ps.  1,  2 ;  xciii,  i) ; 
With  majesty  he  is  begirt,  (his)  form  shoots  forth  terror. 
The  great  sword  flashes,  the  azkar  brightly  shines  forth. 
In  heaven  he  is  made,  on  earth  he  is  made, 
This  azkar  among  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  is  made. 
This  azkar  came  out  of  the  forest  of  Hashur-txtes :  % 
The  azkar^  the  work  of  heaven,§  man  did  make  ;|| 
The  azkar  is  finished,  is  duly  wrought,1I 
Which  by  the  craft  of  Gushkinbanda  was  made. 
This  azkar,  without  (his)    mouth   being   /opened,    taketh    not 
refreshment ; 
.   Food  he  eateth  not,  water  he  drinketh  not" 

The  last  two  lines  are  really  the  key  to  the  whole.  The  azkaru 
must  have  been  a  statue,  and  not  a  mere  symbol,  for  it  has  a 
mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  eat  and  drink.**  But  what  is  meant  by 
the  phrase,  "without  his  mouth  being  opened,"  in  the  Assyrian 
version  "without  the  opening  of  the  mouth?"  Four  lines  are  lost 
at  the  end  of  Col.  Ill,  but  Col.  IV  may  solve  the  puzzle.  It  may 
be  rendered  thus : 

(Having  taken  some  sacred  vessel,  some  divine  personage) 
"pure  water  therein  did  bring : 
The  god  Nin-zadim,  the  Great  Carver  of  heaven, 

*  Dr.  Jensen  has  given  a  version  and  anal3rsis  of  this  piece,  Z,A,^  2,  78,  sqq, 
t  Or,  head-dress,  cf,  apdru^  to  cover;  and1U8(i  Kings  xx,  38,  41,  Sfpt,) 
and  J£H  indutus  est,  |;£l1SD  cidaris. 

X  The  symbol  or  image  was  made  out  of  hashur  wood. 

§  NI-DIM  DIMMA,  binut  Hi  (or  iamt).  DIMMA  =  I-DIM,  Chinese  t^ien,  heaven, 
God.     NI-DIM  is,  of  course,  a  substantive,  meaning  "  what  is  made,"  "a  work." 
II  /.^.,  the  image  was  really  of  divine  origin,  though  made  by  human  hands  : 
vid,  supr,.  Col.  II. 

IF  Assyr,  The  azkar  in  completion  was  duly  finished.  Taknitu  and  ukannika 
(Col.  IV)  are  btith  from  H^p,  which  means  to  form,  fabricate,  produce,  as  in 
Hebrew  (Deut.  xxxii,  6  ;  Prov.  viii,  22). 

**  The  azkaru  cannot,  therefore,  have  meant  simply  the  figure  of  the  crescent 
moon  (Neumondsichel).     It  is  also  the  symbol  of  the  new  god  (Nannarus  ?). 
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With  his  pure  hands  wrought  thee : 
£a  to  his  glorious  place  did  bring  thee, 
To  his  glorious  place  did  bring  thee : 
With  his  bright  hands  did  bring  ihee : 
With  honey  (and)  butter  did  bring  thee : 
Charmed  water  into  thy  mouth  he  poured, 
Thy  mouth  with  magic  he  opened." 

The  next  line  (55)  gives,  apparently,  merely  the  first  words  of 
further  formulas  to  be  repeated  by  the  officiating  priests:  "Like 
heaven,"  etc,\  "Like  earth,"  etc.\  "Like  mid-heaven,"  etc.\  "The 
evil  tongue,"  etc.  The  rest  of  the  tablet  is  too  much  broken  to  be 
of  use  to  us  at  present 

"The  great  craftsman  of  heaven,"  who  made  the  sacred  ship 
(Col.  I),  reappears  in  Col.  II  as  making  the  human  artist.  The  god 
Gushkin-banda  (Ea)  makes  the  image  (Col.  Ill),  because  he  made 
its  maker  (Col.  II). 

It  is  clear  from  Col.  IV  that  the  Divine  Being  represented  by  the 
new  statue  is  held  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  it  by  the 
agency  of  the  same  great  god  Ea,  the  Creator  of  Man.  And  the 
meaning  of  the  last  lines  of  Col.  Ill  is  that  the  new  image,  and  the 
god  whom  it  represents,  cannot  partake  of  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
until  his  mouth  has  been  mystically  opened  by  the  proper  rites.* 
The  "  pure  water "  and  the  "  honey  and  butter "  directed  to  be  set 
or  prepared  for  the  new  image  (lines  34,  40,  supra)  are  assumed  in 
the  Spell  or  Hymn  to  be  applied  by  divine  hands.  These  rites  are 
attributed  to  Ea,  because,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  whole  piece, 
what  is  done  on  earth  is  done  in  heaven,  t 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  answer  that  heathenism  makes  to  the 
biting  sarcasms  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalmists.  It,  too,  is 
conscious — in  its  way — that  idols,  *  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood 
and  stone,  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell '  (Deut.  iv,  28). 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  earthly  symbol  is  the  counterpart  of 
something  heavenly  (*  In  heaven  he  is  made,  on  earth  he  is  made ; 
this  azkar  among  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  is  made');  in 

*  This  shows  that  Jensen  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  '  das  SchifT  des  I 'a* 
is  here  in  question  {Kosmch^ie,  p.  352,  j^.,  n.  i). 

t  Mr.  P.  R.  Reed,  a  member  of  this  Society,  kindly  infonns  me  that  the 
common  clay  images  of  Hindu  gods  are  not  regarded  as  holy,  until  they  have 
been  washed  by  a  Brahman  in  the  sacred  river. 
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the  second  place,  man,  the  maker  of  the  symbol,  is  himself  a 
creature  of  heaven,  and,  therefore,  an  instrument  rather  than  an 
agent  in  the  matter ;  and  lastly,  heathenism  has  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  rites,  duly  observed,  to  annihilate  the  seemingly  insuperable 
difficulties  of  sense.  In  those  rites  the  gods  themselves  cooperate, 
and  to  the  gods  all  things  are  possible. 

Like  so  much  else  in  the  lower  systems  of  religion,  t^iis  faith 
evinces  a  certain  apprehension  of  eternal  truths. 


N.B. — The   Plate  illustrating  this   Paper  will  be  issued 
with  the  next  number  of  the  Proceedings. 
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AN  AMBASSADOR  ROYAL  OF  RAMESES  THE  GREAT. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn  has  in  his  possession  the  lower  portion 
of  an  Egyptian  statue,  which,  when  complete,  represented  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  court  of  Rameses  II,  sitting  in  a  chair.  This  in- 
teresting monument  was  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  ihe 
missing  portion  may  still  be  recovered. 

The  figure  holds  upon  its  knees,  between  its  two  hands,  a  large 
cartouche  containing  the  name  of  the  Great  Rameses,  ^  fn  I  IS  V" 
Rd-messu  Amen-merL 

Below  this  we  are  informed  that  the  statue  is  that  of  the 
^c^jL_    -^%,^0    iniin^^    /T\'' 


and  Prefect  Rabotep,*  director  of  the  festivals  of  his  Lord  [the 
King]." 

We  next  have  the  important  notice  that  he  was  J  \^  <ir> 

^5Ff  '-wvw  ^  ^,  «*  Ambassador  Royal  to  the  land  of  Chetla." 

The  treaty  between  Rameses  II  and  the  King  of  Chetta  was 
signed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Rameses,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
envoys  of  the  King  of  Chetta,  whose  names  are  mentioned,  were 
presented  to  the  Egyptian  sovereign  by  his  own  ambassador.  The 
name  of  the  latter  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed. 

The  name  of  Ra^otep's  son,  who  *  made  to  live  again  his  father's 
name,'  is  written  on  a  narrow  column  which  has  suffered  injury,  and 

I  can  only  copy  it  as  :^^2*-S  V^l^'  ^^  nnu-meri.     His  duties 

lay  in  the    -S- 1,  *  House  of  Life,' a  part  of  the  great  Temple  of  Ptah. 

*  Not  only  this  name  but  all  the  others  are  follow^  by  the  qualification  of 
^  madi'^rUf  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  ^»erson  was  dead 

when  the  monument  was  made,  but  that  the  monument  was  meant  to  be  a 

memorial  of  the  man  when  dead. 
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On  the  right  side  of  the  chair  his  mother  *s^   ^       'vvwsa    n    ^ 
"  President  of  the  college  of  the  chorists  of  An^eru,"  is  named 

On  the  left  side  is  pictured  his  sister,  President  of  the  college  of 

the  ^  of  the  god  BerSeM  '      "  7TT  T^  J  ^'  Ifunrei. 
o  in  »  ^  I  III     I    lU  ^ 

The  name  is  not  an  infrequent  one  at  this  period.     It  is  formed 
il(l  Tunrei  and  several  others.    These  forms,  which  at  first  sight 


are  puzzling,  are  probably  to  be  explained  like  (I  ^^         ^#j« 
for  the  earlier  \\ ^K\  <r:>  ^  \y[ .     In  support  of  this  exjrfanation 
I  would  refer  to   the  forms  ""^^^^^^^c^*  \    ^    ^^^^^°^ 

On  the  back  of  the  statue  two  personages  are  represented  kneel- 
ing before  a  table  of  offerings,  which  stands  between  them. 

One  of  these  is  "  his  brother,  the  first  prophet  of  Aman,  |||  1 1 

Amsu-mesuJ* 

The  other  is  his  father  the  ^^^V^ ^^li^^ll  "^^^^^ 

Craftsman  of  Ptah  "  (that  is  the  High  Priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis) 
Pa-nuiar-hen.^^  The  words  e:^  em  hotep^  *in  peace,'  are  added  to 
^      '  madt  heru. 

The  name  and  date  of  one  of  these  high  priests  of  Memphis  are 
of  great  importance.  The  succession  and  genealogy  of  these  great 
ecclesiastics  if  completed  would  be  as  valuable  for  chronology  as 
that  of  the  kings.  The  importance  of  this  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Schiaparelli  and  Brugsch. 

We  already  know  of  a  high  priest  of  Memphis  bearing  the  name 

of  /^   I  y  Pa-nutdr-hen^  who  on  a  small  obelisk  at  Florence  is 

called  the  son  of  '_     ^  ^'^^  Mdhu,      But  an  earlier  date  had  been 

assigned  him  on  account  of  an  inscription  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of 
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one  of  his  predecessors,  the  High  Priest  Ptah-mes,  whose  name  he 
"  makes  to  live."     Ptahmes  was  the  son  of  the  Mer-nut-fat^  *  High 


Judge  and  Prefect '  Thutames  and  of  the  lady  ^'"^  TauUy  and  he 
lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Pa-nutar-ben 
was  probably  a  descendant  but  not  a  contemporary. 

There  is  a  statue  at  the  Louvre  (A.  72)  oi  Pa-nutar-hen  who  is 

called  ^-^O^^^f  J^ °§-     He  is  clad  in  his 

official  priestly  costume,  and  wears  the  panther's  skin.  The  lock, 
which  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  his  office,  is  attached  to  his  head. 

He  is  here  associated  with  another  personage  ^.  (1  M$i  Hora^  who 

is  called  Erpd  hd  and  mer-nui-tai.  And  an  inscription  now  at  the 
Museum  of  Gizeh  connects  Hora  as  the  Sam  and  High  Priest  of 
Ptah  with  Ptahmes. 

The  name  of  Pa-nutdr-hen,  High  Priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis, 
also  occurs  on  a  tablet  of  the  British  Museum  (796)  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Mer-nui-fat  Ra-fcotep.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  man,  though  the  other  names  on  this  tablet  aie 
not  mentioned  on  the  statue.     One  of  these  names  is  that  of  the 

High  Priest  of  Ptah  ^     °  il^^  Tdtdaa^  whom  Schiaparellit  identi- 

fies  with  one  called  Nebmehit  as  well  as  Tdidda  on  a  small  figure  in 
the  Turin  Museum.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  even  great 
personages  to  have  several  names. 

*  It  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to  the  numerous  names  ending  in 
Ij  ^^  da  (or,  as  I  should  write  it,  ae).  This  termination  is  a  suffix  equivalent 
in  sense,  though  not  phonetically,  to  || ,  flfl  and  ^^ . 

t  Museo  Archaeologico  di  Firenze,  p.  202.  The  notes  of  Schiaparelli  on 
Ptahmes  and  his  connections  are  most  interesting. 
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A  BABYLONIAN   DEED  OF  SALE. 
By  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball. 

Last  month  I  published  under  the  above  title  a  copy  of  a  tablet 
in  my  collection.  The  interest  of  this  document  will  be  evident 
to  those  who  possess  Dr.  F.  E.  Peiser's  Babylonische  Vertrdge 
(Berlin,  1890),  a  copy  of  which  has  just  (Feb.  3)  come  into  my 
hands.  {See  especially  Nos.  XCIV,  CXVII,  in  Peiser^s  work  =  Brit 
Mus.  84.  2-11.  103;  84.  2-11.  254.) 

The  tablet  is  well  preserved,  only  the  last  two  or  three  characters 
of  the  first  line  being  much  defaced.  Mr.  Pinches  thinks  that  the 
remaining  traces  indicate  ^y  ^J^  ^J  JOLSfi  giS-sar  giSimmar  (?). 
The  first  ideogram,  giS-sar  {=z  kiru\  is  fairly  certain;  of  the  last, 
GiSiMMAR,  little  more  than  the  determinative  prefix  remains,  but  tlie 
character  occurs  in  this  place  in  other  tablets  of  this  class.* 

The  text  relates  to  the  sale  of  a  field,  or  of  the  crop  of  grain 
and  dates  standing  upon  it.  The  seller  is  Bel-edhir,  the  buyer 
Mardug-nasir-abil,  whose  own  land  abuts  on  the  north  side  of  the 
field. 

The  difficulty  of  extracting  a  satisfactory  sense  from  legal  docu 
ments  is  perhaps  not  peculiar  to  those  left  us  by  the  old  Babylonians. 
I  should  hardly  have  ventured  upon  the  attempt  in  this  instance, 
had  not  Professor  Jules  Oppert  previously  solved  the  riddle  of  the 
measures  of  capacity  which  meet  us  so  often  in  this  class  of  deeds 
{Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie^  I,  87,  sgq.  See  also  Un  acte  de  vente^ 
etc,  Z,K,^  I,  45,  sqq.y  by  the  same  author). 

The  length  of  the  tablet  is  4^  inches,  and  the  breadth  about  2^. 
The  longer  sides  are  adorned  with  seals,  thus : 


The  plate  in  Proceedings^  January,  should  be  corrected  liom  this. 
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The  symbol  of  the  crescent  moon,  before  which  the  two  men, 
presumably  the  two  principals  in  the  transaction  of  which  the  tablet 
is  the  legal  instrument,  are  lifting  up  their  hands  in  attestation  of 
good  faith  (Gen.  xiv,  22 ;  Ex.  vi,  8),  is  suggestive  in  relation  to  that 
verse  in  the  psalm,  where  the  moon  is  called  "  the  Faithful  Witness 
in  Heaven;"  probably  an  ancient  title  of  the  moon-god,  used  by 
the  psalmist  for  the  sake  of  poetic  ornament  (Ps.  Ixxxix,  37). 

Above  the  seals,  on  both  sides  of  the  tablet,  is  written : 

«^T  ^M  T  ^"T  -+ C:^T  C35T  #n 

TAe  seal*      of  Arad-Mardugy       the  scribe. 

On  the  short  ends  appear  impressions  of  the  (thumb)  nail 
{fupru)  of  Bel-edhir,  as  stated  in  the  text  (I.  45). 

Translation. 

I.   One  gur,  one  sixth,  seed-corn  of  the  field,  the  plot  of  the  palm- 
orchard, 
(And)  the  trunks  of  productive  trees,  before  the  Ishtar-gate, 
(In  the)  district  of  Babylon,  by  the  old  lock  of  the  Cutha  canal. 

Upper  end,  north,  side  of  Mardug-nasir-abil 
5.   Son  of  Itti-Mardug-baladhu  son  of  Egibi 
Buyer  of  the  field : 

Lower  end,  south,  side  of  Nabu-ukin-zir 
Son  of  Ibna  son  of  Nur-Sin : 
Upper  frontage,  west,  bank  of  the  Sippara  canal, 
10.    Lower  frontage  east,  side  of  the  King's  Highway. 

Total,  one  gur,  one  sixth,  seed-corn,  (and)  the  trunks  of  that  field. 

With  Bel-edhir  son  of  Bel-ushibshi 

Son  of  Nur-Sin,  Mardug-nasir-abil  son 

Of  Itti-Mardug-baladhu  son  of  Egibi 
15.    At  the  rate  of  ^  gur  of  seed-corn  for  16  shekels  of  silver  a  price 

Did  name,  and  at  9^  manehs  of  silver  he  set 

The  full  value  thereof,  and 

9  shekels  (and)  a  third  of  one  shekel  of  silver,  as 

A  luck-penny  he  gave  him. 
20.   Total,  9^  xnanehs,  9  shekels  (and)  a  third  of  one  shekel  of  silver. 

Purchase  money,  from  the  hands  of  Mardug-nasir-abil 

*  Shid,  gil  ( s  gin),  seal,  reappears  in  Chinese  as  tslt^  yin,  seal,  and  dttp-sar, 
scribe,  is  identical  with  Hp-si^  clerk ;  cp,  Heb.  tip-sar,  Jer.  11,  27. 
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Son  of  Itti-Mardug-baladhu  son  of  Egibi 

Bel-edhir  son  of  Bel-ushibshi 

Son  of  Nur-Sin  the  value  of  his  field,  the  full  money, 
25.    Hath  received,  hath  taken  away.    There  shall  be  no  quarrelling, 
nor  shall  they  draw  back ; 

They  shall  not  quarrel  with  one  another. 

Whensoever  among  the  brethren,  the  sons,  the  kindred, 

Males  and  females,  of  the  house  of  the  son  of  Nur-Sir, 

They  shall  quarrel  thus :  "  That  field 
30.   Was  not  sold,  and  the  money  was  not  received ! " 

The  bargain-breaker  (?)  the  money  that  he  received 

Shall  repay  12  times  over  : 

By  the  sealing  of  this  tablet 

In  presence  of  Shiriktu  son  of  Ziria  son  of  Nur-Sin 
35.    Paternal  uncle  of  Bel-edhir  (lo  shekels  of  silver  as  his  gift  he 
took) : 

£a-zir-ikisha  son  of  Arad-Gula  son  of  Uhumea 
Nabu-shum-ishkun  son  of  Shamashiriba  son  of  Edheru 
.  Nabu-mushetik-urri  son  of  Shula  son  of  Tuna 
Mushezib-Mardug   son   of  Shamash-shum-ukin  son  of 
Babutu 
40.  Nabu-mushetik-urri  son  of  Bel-ushibshi  son  of  Nur-Sin 

The  brother  of  Bel-edhir  (15  shekels  of  silver  as  his  gift 
he  took). 
Arad-Mardug,  scribe,  son  of  Kittia 
Son  of  £a's  priest.     Babylon,  month  Nisan, 
Day  12,  year  3,  Darius 
45.    King  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  countries.    Nail  of  Bel-edhir 
Seller  of  the  field  as  his  seal  witnesseth. 

Notes. 

Obv.,  I.  g^^  denotes  30  qa^  while  a  ^r=  180  ^a,  according  to 
Oppert.  Edin  =3  firu^  *  field,'  is  the  Chinese  /'i«,  as  zug  =  fdru^ 
is  the  Chinese  tsty  tsu. 

^  ^^  SHE-ziR  (or  rather  shukkul),  is  explained  nru^  "  seed." 
Peiser  renders  it  "  Saatfeld  " ;  but  why  is  a-shag  added  here  ? 

2.  Zagpi  i(fi  bilii  is  difficult,  she-zir  zaqpi  and  she-zir-j^i^ 
zaqpi  occur  several  times  in  the  tablets  published  by  Dr.  Peiser, 
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who  considers  that  zaqpi  means  "  planted  (with  date-palms)."  But 
zaqpu  (=  ziqpu)  may  be  a  noun  (=  *'tree,"  "stem,"  etc.). 

The  addition  i^ci  bilti^  "  trees  of  produce,"  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  my  tablet  Biltu  is  "  produce,"  as  in  the  phrases  bilat  ekli^ 
"  produce  of  a  field,"  bilat  kire^  "  yield  of  an  orchard." 

II.  MU-MESH=i'«aA',  "that"  See  Vijxchys^  Inscribed  Babylonian 
Tablets,  etc.,.  Part  II,  p.  45. 

Lit,  "  according  to  a  bar  of  seed-corn,"  etc.  The  >f-  was  6  ga, 
or  ^  of  the  gur  (Oppert).  Now  the  field  was  sown  with  210  ^^z 
(=35  bar)  of  grain  (i  gur  or  180  qa-^^o  qa\  and  the  price  agreed 
on  was  at  the  rate  of  16  shekels  for  every  bar  (or  6  qa) ;  so  that  the 
total  sum  to  be  paid  was  35  x  16  or  560  shekels,  =9 J  manehs,  as 
stated  in  the  tablet 

18,  19.  "As  a  luck-penny":  lit,  "byway  of  something  over." 
Oppert  rightly  refers  atru  to  Heb.  "ST^.  He  renders  "  le  superflu," 
"le  pourboire." 

28.  That  saldtu,  "females,"  is  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of 
-^Hff  •"TT^T  Vi  ^^  ^^^  instance,  appears  from  the  parallel  tablets, 
cited  above.      But  what  an   opportunity  for  the  Anti-Accadists ! 

IM-Ri-A  must,  of  course,  be  l\J\y  imra'ah,  "a  woman";  or,  as  the 
signs  have  also  the  values  ni-§a-a,  'LJ  >  nisdy  "  women."  Whoever 
can  find  satisfaction  in  either  alternative,  is  welcome  to  his  opinion. 
I  do  not  share  it.* 

31.  /Vi^/rra««, repetitor,  Oppert;  der  Zuriickfordemde,  Peiser. 

35,  41.  The  paternal  uncle  and  the  brother  of  the  vendor 
receive  a  douceur  from  the  buyer. 

44.  The  third  year  of  Darius  was  518  b.c. 

•  As  *^yy<y  is  tal  and  sha(l),  and  "^  is  SHAL,  SAL,  female  ( =  Chinese  sau^ 
sOf  woman),  we  may  perhaps  transcribe  phonetically  im-shaii,  regarding  IM  as  ihe 
demonstrative  prefix  of  nouns. 


^S^^i?^^ 
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NOTES  AU  JOUR  LE  JOUR.— IV. 

Par  G.  Maspero. 

(Suite*) 

§.  16. — On  salt  quelles  difficult^  les  premiers  Egyptologues 
^prouvbrent  ^  se  reconnaitre  au  milieu  de  Tobscurit^  qui  enveloppait 
rhistoire  des  successeurs  de  Thoutmosis  I.  ChampoUiotiy  apr^s 
avoir  essay^  des  combinaisons  diverses  et  fort  compliqu^es,  ou 
Rosellini  persista  jusqu'k  la  fin,  f  ^tait  arriv^  dans  les  demiers 
temps  de  sa  vie  \  d^larer  que  Thoutmosis  III,  ou  Moeris,  ^tait  le 
petit-fils  de  Thoutmosis  I*,  probablement  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II.J 
Hincks  donna,  dbs  1838,  la  Solution  du  probl^me  qui  a  pr^valu 
jusqu'^  nos  jours.  §  Un  monument  du  British  Museum,  la  statue 
du  prince  Anebni,  ||   lui  apprit  que  Thoutmosis  III   6tait  le  frfere 

d'Hatshopsitou  y/"^,  et  son  opinion,  adoptde  aussitot  par  Birch  ^ 

puis  par  Lepsius  et  Bunsen,  ^^  a  pr^valu  malgr^  une  protestation 

*  Continued  from  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIII,  page  525. 

+  Rosellini,  Mon.  Stor.^  T.  Ill,  parte  I,  p.  129,  sqq. 

X  Cela  r^lte,  comme  beaucoup  d 'observations  que  la  mort  emp^ha  Cham- 
pollion  d'achever  ou  de  publier  lui-m£me,  des  divers  passages  de  ses  Notices  ou  il 
appelle  Mctris  Thoutmis  III,  tant6t  petit-fils  de  Thoutm^s  I*',  tant6t  fils  de 
son  pr^d^cesseur  imm^iat 

§  Hincks,  On  the  Years  and  Cycles  used  by  the  Ancient  Egyptietm,  dans  les 
M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  de  Dublin,  T.  XVIII,  2*  parlie,  p.  192 ;  le  lexte  d'Anebni 
est  cit^  dans  la  longue  note  qui  va  de  la  page  193  k  la  page  195.  II  ne  faut  pas  con- 
fondre  ce  m^moire  avec  celni  que  Hincks  publia,  plus  de  vingt  ans  plus  tard,  en 
1865,  sous  un  titre  analogue,  dans  lemSme  recueil. 

II  Sharpe,  Egyptian  Inscriptions  (1837),  pi.  56,  Bonomi,  and  Arundale, 
Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  (1842-1843),  pi.  51,  ng.  179; 
Lepsius,  Auswahl  (1842),  pi.  XI.  La  statue  est  mentionn^e  pour  la  premiere 
fois  dans  le  catalogue  de  la  vente  Salt,  annex^  4  G.  d*Athanasi,  A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Researches  and  Discoveries  in  Upper  Egypt ^  p.  247,  No.  1 1 14. 

%  Birch,  adoptant  les  vues  de  Hincks  dans  le  texte  des  Egyptian  Antiquities^ 
p.  7>.  avait  paru  en  faire  honneur  k  Wilkinson.  Hincks  ayant  r^lam^,  dans  son 
m^moire  On  the  Defacement  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments^  p.  4  du  tirage  k  part, 
Birch  rcconnut  aussit6t  ses  droits  dans  une  note  de  Tarticle  On  the  Obelish  on  the 
Atmeidan  at  Constantinople ^  p.  4  du  tirage  k  part. 

**  Bunsen,  jEgyptens  Stelle^  T.  Ill,  p.  79,  sqq» 
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Isolde  de  Lesueur,  *  et  les  hesitations  prolongdes  de  Brugsch.  t 
Aujourdliui,  il  est  acquis  pour  tout  le  monde  que  le  cadre  g6n6a.' 
logique  de  la  famille  de  Thoutmosis  P'  peut  se  dresser  comme  il 
suit :  X 

Thoutmosis  I" 


Hatshopsitou  I*'^         Thoutmosis  II  Thoutmosis  III 

n^  d'Ahmosou  IP  n^  de  NOFRIMOUT  n^  d'Isis 

et  que  Hatshopsitou,  Thoutmosis  II  et  Thoutmosis  III,  sont  tous 
trois  des  enfants  de  Thoutmosis  I*',  n6s  de  trois  m^res  diffdrentes. 

Le  fait  est  certain  pour  Hatshopsitou  et  Thoutmosis  II ;  Test-il 
dgalement  pour  Thoutmosis  III?  Aujourd'hui  encore,  aprds 
cinquante  ans  de  recherches  et  de  fouilles,  nous  n'avons  d'autre 
tdmoignage  direct  que  celui  que  Hincks  avait  d^ouvert  sur  la  statue 
d*Anebni.    Cette  statue  : 

avait  6i6  faite  pour  Anebni  par  faveur  sp^iale  de  la  bonne  ddesse 
Maker!  et  de  •  son  frfere,  le  dieu  bon  Menkhopirr! ;  le  premier  car- 
touche a  6t6  marteld,  mais  le  nom  est  encore  visible  sous  les  mutila- 
tions. Thoutmosis  III  est  appeld  frbre  de  Hatshopsitou ;  or  Hatshop- 
sitou est  la  fille  de  Thoutmosis  I**",  done  Thoutmosis  HI  est  fils  de 
Thoutmosis  I".  Le  raisonnement  de  Hincks  dtait  excellent  et 
devait  ndcessairement  Temporter,  k  moins  qu'un  monument  d'autoritd 
supdrieure  n'en  ddtruisit  les  premisses  et  ne  convainquit  d'erreur  le 
prince  Anebni  ou  le  scribe  qui  rddigea  son  inscription.  Lesueur  crut 
trouver  ce  monument  k  Kamak.  Cest  un  colosse  de  Thoutmosis  II, 
situd  en  avant  du  troisieme  pyldne  du  Sud,  et  qui  porte,  entre  autres, 
tine  inscription  publiee  de  la  sorte  par  Rosellini : 


2. 


•  Lesueur,  CArwuf/agu  des  Rots  d  ^l^gypte^  p.  148,  sqq, 

t  Brugsch,  ReiseberUhtiy  p.  185-186,  et  Histoire  d'Egypte^  p.  93. 

X  Brugsch,  Die  jEgypiologUt  p.  478. 
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Cette  inscription  *  avait  ^t^  singulierement  interpr^t^e  par  Birch, 
qui,  adoptant  Topinion  exprim^e  par  Hincks,  consid^rait  Thoutmosis 
III  comme  dtant  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  I*^  "  Le  premier  des  quatre 
colosses,  reprdsentant  le  monarque  Thothmes  I  (dont  le  nom  se 
trouve  siu:  la  ceinture),  plac^  a  main  gauche,  devant  la  porte  du 
troisi^me  propyMe  qui  conduit  hors  du  cotd  sud  du  grand  temple  de 
Kamak  (sur  lequel  f  le  monarque  Thothmes  II  est  repr^sent^ 
debout  entre  deux  divinit^),  porte  sur  le  dos  Tinscnption  suivante, 
mutil^e  :  Le  rot  du  haut  et  bas  pays^  le  SoleU  stabiliteur  des  itres^ 
[Thothmes  III],  aimi  d^Amenrd^  seigneur  des  trdnes  du  monde,  \a 
exicutk  ceci  avec,  ou  en-dehors  de  ses  constructions^  en  la  rkgion  mtru 

dionaUy  le  22  de  Thoth^  en  sa  quarante-deuxtkme  annke ;  au 

nom  de  son  pire  le  dieu  bon,  le  Soleil^  le  plus  grand  des  itres  crkes. 
[Thothmes  I]."  %  Les  cartouches  graves  sur  la  ceinture  du  premier 
colosse,  celui  qui  porte  notre  inscription,  sont  |  I  (  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j 
etc.,c*est-4-dire  les  cartouches  de  Thoutmosis  II ;  mais  Birch,  pr^venu 
par  Topinion  courante,  n'a  pas  fait  attention  aux  hi^roglyphes,  et  a 
traduit  par  deux  fois  Thothmes  I  oil  le  texte  de  Rosellini  lui  donnait 
Thoutmosis  11.  Lesueur,  plus  exact,  a  reconnu  les  cartouches  de 
Thoutmosis  II,  comme  ChampoUion  et  Rosellini  Tavaient  fait  tout 
d'abord ;  puis  il  a  tir^  de  ^inscription  la  conclusion  que  Thoutmosis 
III  ^tait  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  et,  comme  il  ne  connaissait  k 
Thoutmosis  II  d'autre  femme  que  Makert,  il  tenait  Thoutmosis  III 
pour  le  fils  de  Makerl  et  de  Thoutmosis  II.  La  g^ndalogie  de  la 
famille  se  serait  done  dress^  de  la  sorte  : 

Thoutmosis  I** 
. 1 


Thoutmosis  II  =t=  MAkbr! 
Thoutmosis  III 

II    persistait    d'ailleurs    k    voir    dans    (  A  "^^^  ^  — ^  ^  "="   ] 

TAmenenth^  de  ChampoUion,  le  pr^tendu  second  mari  de  la  reine 
Mikeri,  regent  pendant  la  minority  de  Thoutmosis  IIP. 

II  semblerait  qu'un  t^moignage  aussi  positif  que  celui  de  ce  mo- 
nument eiit  d(i  faire  h^siter  les  ^gyptologues,  et  ils  auraient  hesitd 

•  Rosellini,  Mon,  Stor,y  T.  ^,  parte  /,  tav,  annessa  allapagina  124,  fig.  2. 
t  C'esl-ii-dire,  sur  le  c6t^  sud  du  grand  temple  de  Kamak. 
X  Birch,  Observations  on  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  Kamaky  pp.  3  et  4  du  tirage 
^part. 
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sans  doute,  si  le  texte  avait  ^t^  ^tabli  d'une  manifere  certaine;  mal- 
heureusement  il  ne  I'^tait  pas,  et  le  cartouche,  que  Rosellini  donne 
comme  ^tant  intact,  6tait  mutil^  vers  le  has,  c'est-k-dire  dans  la  partie 

qui  distingue  le  prdnom  de  Thoutmosis  II  (  J^  ^  'ws/^  J  de  celui 

de  Thoutmosis  I**  I J^  1^  LJ 1  •      Voici  en  effet,  comment  Cham- 

poUion,  cocnpagnon  de  voyage  de  Rosellini  et  qui  vit  le  monument 
en  m^me  temps  que  lui,  copie  Tinscription  : 

i<i^  

iXJ^l  nniillci  oniis  o  -www 

Comme  la  fiddlit^  de  la 

copie  de  Champollion  est  justifi^e,  au  moins  en  ce  qui  concerne  le 
second  cartouche,  par  Lepsius,t  E.  de  Roug^,t  Mariette,§  on  com- 
prend  que  le  raisonnement  de  Lesueur,  appuy^  sur  le  t^moignage 
douteux  de  Rosellini,  n*ait  pas  pr^valu  contre  le  t^moignage  positif 
de  Hincks  et  du  prince  Anebni.  £.  de  Roug^  le  seul  k  ma  con- 
naissance  qui  ait  examine  attentivement  la  question  dans  ces  trente 
demi^res  ann^es,  estimait  que  la  lecture  [  J^  ^  ww%  j  de  Rosellini 
dtait  une  restitution  sugg^r^e  par  la  presence  du  cartouche  de  Thout- 
mosis II  sur  le  ceinturon.  "  Quatre  colosses,"  dit-il,  "  se  trouvaient 
en  avant  des  propyl^es.  Le  premier  k  gauche  porte  le  nom  de 
TaAu/mh  II  sur  sa  ceinture.  Sur  le  dps  de  ce  colosse  on  lit  une 
inscription  oti  Tahuinihs  III  constate  qu'il  a  ^lev^  ce  monument, 
dans  la  quarante-deuxi^me  ann^e  de  son  rbgne,  ^  son  p^ref  ^  |  ^  ^'  ]• 
Le  dernier  signe  ^tant  efTac^,  ceci  pouvait  appartenir  au  cartouche 
de  Tahutniks  I  ou  de  Tahutmh  11^  qui  commencent  de  meme, 
mais  Tun  se  termine  par  [J  et  I'autre  par  /wvvna.  On  a  tout  d'abord 
attribu^  ce  cartouche  k  Tahutmhs  II,  dont  le  nom  se  rencontrait  d€}k 
sur  la  ceinture  du  colosse,  et  c'est  en  vertu  de  ce  document  qu'on 
avait  d'abord  pris  Tahutmis  II  pour  le  p^re  de  Tahuimh  III   Mais 

*  Champollion,  Not.  Man,,  T.  II,  p.  184. 
t  Lepsitts,  Denkm,  III,  pi.  16,  c, 

X  £.  de  Roug^,  Etude  des  MonumenU  du  Massif  de  Kamak,  dans  les  Milangis 
T.  I,  p.  46. 

§  Mariette,  Kamak,  pi.  38,  b  2, 
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en  examinant  rinscription  sur  le  monument,  on  s'aper^oit  facilement 
que  la  partie  effac^e  du  cartouche  exige  un  caractfere,  tel  que  le  LJ, 
qui  occupe  plus  de  place  en  hauteur  que  le  ^^va/^.  On  a  du  reste 
maintenant  la  preuve  que  c'^tait  bien  Tahutmh  I^  qui  ^tait  le  pfere 
de  Tahutmks  Illy  ce  dernier  n'^tait  que  le  frfere  de  Tahutmis  //."  ♦ 

J'avoue  que  le  raisonnement  de  M.  de  Roug^  avait  laiss^  subsister 
quelques  doutes  dans  mon  esprit,  lorsque  j'examinai  la  question  au 
moment  de  r^diger  mon  memoire  Sur  les  Momies  royales  de  Deir  el 
Bahari.    Si  la  lacune  est  trop  forte  pour  a/vswv,  elle  peut  convenir 

aussi  bien  ^  >/  ou  Jt  ^  qu*^  U,  et  une  restitution  (  ®  m  e/  1 
ou  r^    O    ^  y     j  ,  "I"  aussi  vraisemblable  matdriellement  que  la 

restitution  f^^^^t    \\  maintiendrait  sur  le  colosse  le  nom  de 

Thoutmosis  II.  Du  reste,  Rosellini  n'est  pas  le  seul  k  avoir  vu  ou 
restitu^  le  pr^nom  de  ce  roi :  Brugsch  Pa  vu  ou  restitu^  comme  lui 
en  1853,  quinze  ans  apr^s  la  d^couverte  de  Hincks^et  au  moment  oil 
celle-ci  venait  d'etre  popularis^e  par  le  succfes  du  grand  ouvrage  de 
Bunsen.  "Au  milieu  de  la  ceinture,"  dit-il,  "se  trouve  Tinscription  : 
Le  dieu  bienfaisani  Ai-cheper-en-R&y  qui  donne  la  vie  iternelle^  fils  du 
Soleii  Thoutmh  11,^^  Le  m^me  nom  reparait  sur  le  cot^  droit  du 
si^ge ;  par  contre,  a  la  partie  post^rieure  on  lit  Tinscription  suivante 
^  moitid  d^truite,  en  deux  colonnes  : 


I'*  COLONNE. 

I^e  roi 

Thoutmfes  III, 

Paim^ 

d'Anion, 

maitre 

des  trones 

des  deux  mondes 


3*  COLONNE. 

son  ....  dans  le  pays  du  Sud, 

en  Tan  42, 

le  22  (?)  du  mois  de  Thot, 

a  cause  de  Tamour,  qu'il  avait 

pour  son  pfere, 

le  dieu  bienfaisant 

Ai-cheper-en-Ril. 

Toutefois  ce  dernier  cartouche.  n*est  pas  celui  de  son  p^re,mais  celui 
de  son  fr^re,  de  mfime  que  dans  I'inscription  de  la  ceinture,  si  bien 
que  nous  tombons  ici  dans  les  difficultds  suivantes  : 

♦  E.  de  Roug^,  Etude  des  Monuments  du  Massif  de  Kamak^  dans  les  Milanges^ 
T.  I,  pp.  45-46. 

t  Voir  les  variantes  rassembl^es  par  Lepsius,  JCmigskuch,  pi.  XXIV 
No.  344,  c-d. 
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"  I. — Le  roi  Thoutmfes  III  dit  expressdmenl,  qu'il  a  dlev^  cette 
statue  dans  sa  quaranle-deuxifeme  ann^e  k  son  p^re  Thoutmfes  II. 

"2. — D'apr^s  Tarbre  g^n^logique  dress^  par  Lepsius  (voir 
Bunsen,  ^gypttns  Stelk  in  der  Weltgeschicht^^  T.  Ill,  p.  79) 
Thoutm^s  II  est  le  fr^re  non  le  pfere  de  Thoutmfes  III ;  celui<i  a 
pour  pfere  le  premier  Thotm^s. 

"  3. — Uhypoth^se,  d'apr^s  laquelle  Thoutm^  II  avait  falsifid  le 
nom  par  substitution  A^  n  k  k^  est  intenable,  car  il  mourut  avant 
Thoutm^s  III,  et  la  statue  n'a  €t€  dev^e  qu'aprfes  son  rfegne,  dans  la 
quarante-deuxi^me  ann^e  de  Thoutm^s  III. 

"Deux  ^ventualit^s  seulement  sont  done  possibles,  ou  Thout- 
mfes  II  est  le  pfere  de  Thoutrafes  III,  ou  Thoutm^s  II  est  le  frfere  et 
alors  rinscription  ^tait  ainsi  congue:  [Thoutmfes  III  a  €\&w€  cette 
statue]  k  son  [frfere]  k  cause  de  Tamour  pour  son  pfere."  * 

Le  langage  de  Brugsch  est  embarass^  et  il  ne  conclut  pas  de 
fa^on  nette.  Mais  Brugsch  ^tait  sur  les  lieux  quand  il  dcrivait  ce 
passage,  il  connaissait  la  th^orie  de  Hincks  par  Lepsius,  puisqu'il  la 
discute  et  Toppose  au  t^moignage  de  Tinscription ;  si  done  il  admet 
que  le  second  cartouche  est  celui  de  Thoutmfes  II,  c'est  qu'il  a  cm 
lire  AA/s/NAA  comme  Rosellini,  ou  ^,  dans  la  partie  mutil^e  et  non  pas 
U.  Plusieurs  ann^es  apr^s,  tons  les  doutes  que  ce  fait  soulevait  en 
son  esprit  n'^taient  pas  encore  lev^s,  car  il  ^crivait  dans  la  premiere 
Edition  de  son  Histoire:  ''La  question  la  plus  importante  est  de 
savoir,  si  Tothmosis  III  6tait  le  fils  ou  le  fr^re  de  Tothmosis  II. 
N'ayant  pas  les  moyens  de  pouvoir  r^soudre  cette  difficult^,  nous 
pr^f(6rons  de  continuer  Phistoire  de  ce  temps,  en  remarquant  encore 
une  fois,  que  les  listes  monumentales  excluent  la  reine,  et  font  suivre 
Tothmosis  II  par  le  troisibme  roi  portant  le  m^me  nom."  t  Plus 
tard  cependant,  il  renon9a  k  sa  lecture,  sans  doute  devant  le  t^moi- 
gnage  unanime  de  Lepsius,  £.  de  Rougd,  et  Mariette,  car  je  lis  dans 
r^dition  allemande  de  son  Histoire  la  traduction  suivante  du  mdme 
texte  ;  **[Le  maitre  des  deux  pays  et]  roi  Thoutmfes  III,  Tadorateur 
d'Ammon  Th^bain  [a  fait  r^parer  ce  monument  qui  avait  ixi  mutil^, 
lorsqu'il  entra]  dans  la  ville  Ni  (Thebes)  du  Midi,  en  Tan  42,  le  22 
du  mois  de  Thot,  afin  que  subsiste  k  jamais  le  nom  de  son  plre  Thout- 
mh premier,^    Et  il  ajoute:  "  A  c6t^  du  pfere  se  trouve  la  petite  image 

•  Brugsch,  Reisebertchie  cms  Mgypten^  pp.  185-186. 
t  Brugsch,  Histoire  iTEgypte^  p.  98. 
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de  sa  fille,  la  fille  royale  et  royale  Spouse  jusqu'k  pr^nt  inconnue, 
radoratrice  de  son  pfere  Mout-nofer-t.***  Nous  savons  depuis  les  d^- 
couvertes  de  M.  Gr^baut  que  la  reine  Moutnofrit  fut  la  m^re  de 
Thoutmosis  II,  par  suite  la  femme  de  Thoutmosis  I*,t  et  cela 
m'avait  pani  peu  favorable  k  Tidentiiication  du  roi  mentionn^  dans 
le  second  cartouche  avec  Thoutmosis  I*';  toutefois,  Taccord  des 

Egyptologues  k  refuser  la  lecture  [  J2=>  ^  ^"^^^  1  ^^  Rosellini,  et  le 

temoignage,  en  apparence  positif  de  la  statue  d'Anebni,  m'avaient 
d^termin^  k  supprimer  mes  doutes  pour  le  moment,  et  k  conserver 
Tarrangement  propose  par  Hincks. 

Voici  pourtant  un  monument  qui  apporte  un  document  d^cisif. 
Au  commencement  de  cstte  ann^e,  M.  Boussac,  ^l^ve  de  noire 
Mission  du  Caire,  charge  de  copier  le  tombeau  d'Anna,  le  fit  d^blayer 
entiferement  et  mit  au  jour  les  deux  stfeles  de  la  premiere  salle.  M. 
Bouriant  les  copia  et  me  les  envoya  aussitot :  la  plus  importante  a 
€x€  publi^e  aussitot  dans  le  ReceuiLX  "  A  la  ligne  16,  fait  observer 
M.  Bouriant,  il  est  dit  que  Thoutm^s  II  ^tant  mort,  son  fiis  lui 
succ^da.  Si,  comme  tout  porte  a  le  croire,  le  successeur  de  Thoutm^s 
II  est  bien  Thoutmfes  III,  il  faut  admettre  d^sormais  que  celui-ci 
^tait  le  fils  et  non  le  frfere  de  Thoutmfes  II ;  de  plus*  le  lien  de  parent^ 
qui  unit  Hitshopsitou  k  ces  deux  princes  se  trouve  d^fini  autrement 
qu'il  a  €i6  jusqu'4  present  admis,  et  Ton  peut  decider  que  T^nergique 
princesse  ^tait  la  soeur  de  Thoutm^s  II,  et,  par  suite,  la  tante  de 
Thoulmfes  III."  L'inscription  raconte  en  effet  comment  Anna, 
apr^s  avoir  jou^  un  grand  r61e  sous  Thoutmosis  I^,  dont  le  nom  est 
d'ailleurs  d^truit,  joua  un  non  moins  grand  r61e  sous  Thoutmosis  II 

^Xj^  (    O  0  M  ^ ^  1 '      Qua'id  cc  J'oi    0^   traduis  librement), 

"  r^a  sur  Ktmit,  devint  prince  sur  la  Terre  Rouge,  prit  les  deux 
terres  en  juste  de  voix,  moi  je  remplis  le  coeur  du  roi  en  toutes  ses 
places,  et  grand  fut  ce  qu'il  me  fit  plus  que  [ce  qu'on  avait  fait  pour] 
les  anc^tres ;  j'atteignis  la  vaillance  des  f^aux,  ^tant  dans  la  faveur 

du  roi Toutes  mes  affaires  se  r^glaient  en  sant^  et  vie, 

selon  ce  que  disait  le  roi  lui-m^me  en  ma  faveur  : 

•  Brugsch,  Geschichte  jEgyptens,  p.  371. 

t  Gr^baut,  Le  Mush  E^ptien^  T.  I,  pi.  I  ;  cfr,  Maspero,  Les  Momies  RoyaJes 
de  DJir-el-Bahari^  Les  Mimoires  de  la  Mission  Franfaise^  T.  I,  p.  633  sqq, 
X  Recueil  de  Travaux,  T.  XII,  pp.  105-107. 
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^  ^  "V  ^T^  ^^--^  ^v  T  ^  •  "  ^"^^  quand,  sortant  au  ciel,  il 
eut  joint  les  dieux,  que  son  fils  se  tint  en  sa  place  comme  roi  des 
deux  pays  et  qu'il  fut  prince  sur  le  si^ge  de  celui  qui  Tavait  engendrd, 
— et  que  sa  soeur  la  divine  Spouse  Hatshopsitou  fit  office  d'admi- 
nistrateur  du  pays,  que  les  deux  terres  furent  sous  ses  destins,  que 
Ktmit  travailla  pour  elle  humblement,"  Anna  jouit  pendant  le  r^gne 
nouveau  d'une  faveur  ^gale  k  celle  qu'il  avait  eu  sous  les  r^gnes  pr^- 
c^dents.  Le  texte  est  formel.  C'est  Thoutmosis  II  qui  monte  au  ciel 
et  joint  les  dieux,  selon  Teuph^nisme  par  lequel  on  ddsignait  la  mort 
des  rois ;  comme  il  est  le  seul  sujet  exprim^  pr^c^demment,  c'est  k 

lui  que  s'appliquent  les  pronoms  de  ^^         ,  peut-^tre  de  If  ^^  , 

c'est  de  lui  Thoutmosis  II  que  le  nouveau  roi  est  fils,  et  de  lui 

Thoutmosis  II  que  la  reine,  devenue  par  veuvage    |      Spouse  divine, 

est  sceur.  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu'on  veuille  intercaler.entre  Thout- 
mosis II  un  roi,  mdme  ^phfemfere,  qui  aurait  6t6  fils  de  Thoutmosis 
II,  et  sous  lequel  Hatshopsitou  aurait  ^t^  r^gente  comme  elle  le  fut 
au  d^but  du  r^gne  de  Thoutmosis  HI.  II  faut  done  admettre  que 
notre  Anna  savait  ou  croyait  Thoutmosis  III  fils  et  non  frbre  de 
Thoutmosis  II,  et  renverser  d'un  seul  coup  T^chafaudage  g^ndalo- 
gique  construit  depuis  cinquante  ans  par  Hincks  et  par  plusieurs 
generations  d'Egyptologues. 

La  question  est  telle :  d'un  cdt^  Anna  dit  que  Thoutmosis  III 
est  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  de  Tautre  Anebni  affirme  qu'il  est  firfere 
d'Hatshopsitou,  lequel  des  deux  a  raison,  et  n'auraient-ils  pas  raison 
Tun  et  Tautre  ?  Remarquons  d'abord  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  les  soup- 
9onner  de  parler  d'ev^nements  ou  de  personnes  qu'ils  connaissent 
mal,  et  par  consequent  de  nous  tromper  en  se  trompant  eux-m^mes. 
Anna  etait  de  son  vivant  un  gros  personnage,  ayant  acc^s  au  palais  en 
vertu  de  ses  emplois,  et  toute  Tinscription  de  sa  st^le  nous  montre  qu'il 
entretenait  des  rapports  personnels  avec  les  souverains ;  il  connaissait 
directement  Thoutmosis  II,  la  r^gente  Hdtshopsitou,  savait  les  liens 
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qui  les  rattachaient,  et  quand  il  dit  que  le  jeune  successeur  de 
Thoutmosis  II,  le  pupille  d'Hitshopsitou,  ^tait  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis 
II,  c'est  que  Thoutmosis  III  ^tait  r^ellement  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II 
et  non  son  fr^re.  D'autre  part,  Anebni  ^tait  "  Suivant  de  son  maitre 
en  ses  courses  aux  pays  du  midi  et  du  nord,  fils  royal,  chef  des 

soldats  Strangers,  intendant  des  armes  du  roi."    g  U  ^^^'^       ^ 

Quand  un  personnage  qui  approchait  d'aussi  prfes  Thoutmosis  III 
dit  que  ce  roi  est  le  frfere    4    de  Hitshopsitou,  on  ne  peut  admettre 

/WVV>A 

un  instant  qu'il  se  trompe.  Rejeter  la  faute  sur  les  artistes  qui  ont 
reproduit  les  inscriptions  est  ^galement  impossible.  Dans  Anna,  le 
texte  d^veloppe  assez  verbeusement  Vid6e  pour  que  I'hypoth^se  d'une 
inadvertance  soit  admissible ;  le  successeur  de  Thoutmosis  II  n*est 

pas  settlement  ^^  son  Ji/s,  il  monte  sur  le  trfine  '^^'^^^  >K 

%=^  \^^^ ^«* /*« engendrk.  D'autre  part,  la  statue  d'Anebni  est  un 
monument  dddicatoire  fait  par  faveur  sp^ciale  des  deux  souverains, 
et  dont  par  consequent  Tex^cution  fut  soignee  et  la  gravure  surveill^e ; 
une  faute  dans  la  parent^  de  Thoutmosis  III  et  de  Hatshopsitou 
aurait  ^t^  trop  choquante  dans  Tespfece  pour  ne  pas  fitre  remarqu^e  et 
corrig^e  au  moment  de  la  livraison  du  monument.  Si  done  Anna 
intitule  Thoutmosis  III,  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  et  qu'Anebni  le  salue 
frfere  de  Hl.tshopsitou,  ils  avaient  chacun  leurs  raisons  pour  cela,  et 
les  deux  qualit^s  devaient  se  concilier  sans  peine  dans  Tesprit  des 
contemporains. 

Elles  se  conciliaient  en  effet,  si  Ton  admet  que  la  parent^  indi- 
qu^e  etait  r^elle  dans  un  cas,  fictire  dans  Tautre.  Ce  n'est  point 
certainement  la  filiation  de  Thoutmosis  III  a  Thoutmosis  II  qui  est 
Active.     Si  Tinscription  parlait  siraplement  d'un  hommage  de  Thout- 

mosis  III  i  sonpire    ^    Thoutmosis  II,  on  pourrait  h^siter,  car  les 

rois  dgyptiens  traitaient  couramment  de  pirg  certains  de  leurs  pr^d^- 
cesseurs  qui  vivaient  longtemps  avant  eux ;  ainsi  Ousirtasen  !•'  de 

la  XI P  dynastie   consacrait  une   statuette    ^^^^^  (1  ^  ^nM 

Cq^  P*^^    asonpire  Ousirnir!  Anou,  de  la  V  dynastie,  qui 


n'^tait  ni  son  pfere,  ni  son  grand-pfere,  ni  peut-^tre  m^me  son  anc^tre 
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r6el.  *  On  dirait  qu'Anna  veut  indiquer  nettement  le  lien  de 
parent^  exacte  qui  rattache  Thoutmosis  III  i  son  pr^ddcesseur,  car 

non  content  de  le  traiter  de  sonfils  ^^  k^   ,  11  insiste  en  lui  parlant 

de  celui  qui  Va  engendri  ^  ^  ^  1  ^ ,  et  le  mot  ^  ^^  cutout 

marque  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  expressive  ce  que  les  deux  rois  dtaient 
Tun  d  I'autre.  Si  la  filiation  indiqu^e  au  tombeau  d'Anna  ne  comporte 
aucune  fiction,  en  est-il  de  m^me  de  la  relation  pr6sent6e  sur  la 
statue  d'Anebni  ?  Remarquons  d'abord  qu'Anebni,  ni  aucun  de  ses 
contemporains,  ne  dit  nuUe  part  que  Thoutmosis  III  ^tait  le  fils  de 

Thoutmosis  I**  ni  que  celui-ci  Tedt  ^^  ^  ^^^^i/^:  ilditseule- 
ment  que  Thoutmosis  III  ^tait  le     &      frfere  de  H^tshopsitou.     Or 

n  n  AA/wsM 

les  mots  frht     i     et  scsur  J|  n'indiquent  pas  toujours  en 

Egyptien  la  relation  de  fr^re  h.  soeur  de  sang  comme  chez  nous.  lis 
marquent  des  rapports  d*amour  entre  amants  ou  6poux  comme  au 
Papyrus  Harris  No.  500,  ou  de  fraternity  m^taphorique  entre  deux 
souverains  alli^ ;  les  rois  de  Babylone  et  de  Ninive,  m^me  de  petits 
princes  syriens,  donnaient  du  frbre  k  Amenhotpou  III  et  IV  dans 
les  d^p^ches  oflScielles  de  Tell  el  Amarna,  et  c'^tait  cette  sorte  de 
parent^  diplomatique  que  le  r^dacteur  du  traitd  entre  Ramses  II  et 

Khitisarou  d^igne  par  le  terme  j[  J[  _  fratemiser,  Les  souve- 
rains ^taient  fr^res  et  soeurs  dans  Tantiquit^  comme  de  nos  jours, 
quelque  fdt  d'ailleurs  le  degr^  de  parent^  r^elle  qui  exist&t  entre  eux. 

En  Egypte,  la  cour  de  Pharaon  renfermait  des  frires  rqyaux  1  o  II, 

qui,  &  Napata  du  moins,  eurent  le  privilege  de  foumir  des  souverains 

au  royaume  d'Ethiopie  t  Le  mot    a     frire  n'exprimait  done  pas 

n^cessairement  la  relation  exacte  qui  existait  entre  Thoutmosis  III 
et  la  reine  Hitshopsitou ;  il  pouvait  marquer  le  rapport  de  fraternity 
royale,  nous  dirions  plus  exactement  de  confraternity,  qui  s'^tait 
^tabli  entre  les  deux  souverains.  Cette  fraternity  pouvait  parattre 
d'autant  plus  n^essaire  k  constater  que  Thoutmosis  III  avait  une 
origine  relativement  humble.  Sa  mfere  Isis  n'^tait  pas  de  sang  royal; 
ce    n'dtait  probablement   qu'une  femme  de  condition  infdrieure, 

*  Lepsius,  Ausivahl^  T,  IX,  Or-b-c, 

t  Maspero,  Etudes  Egyptimnes^  T.  II,  pp.  14-15. 
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peut-6tre  une  suivante  de  Hitshopsitou,  pour  laquelle  le  souverain 
avait  eu  uncaprice.  Thoutmosis  III  ne  Ta  jamais  representee  ni  m^me 
nominee  dans  les  monuments  officiels  que  nous  pos^dons  de  lui.  Hit- 
shopsitou recueillit  Tenfant  que  cette  femme  avait  eu,  et  qui  dtait  le 
repr^sentant  mile  le  plus  direct  de  la  lign^e  pharaonique ;  elle  le  pla9a 
sur  le  tr6ne,  et  lui  donna  la  consecration  legitime  en  le  mariant  k  sa 
propre  fille  i  elle,  fille  comme  lui  de  Thoutmosis  II,  mais  n^e  de 
parents  ayant  Tun  et  Tautre  le  sang  solaire  dans  les  veines,  Hitshop- 
sitou II.  La  relation  de  parent^  entre  Thoutmosis  III  et  sa  tante,  se 
compliquant  des  relations  que  la  r^gence  avait  mises  entre  eux,  rendait 
difficile  le  choix  d'un  terme  qui  repondifexactement  i  la  situation  des 
deux  spuverains.  Thoutmosis  III,  n'etant  que  le  beau-fils  de  Hitshop- 
sitou, ne  pouvait  Tappeler  sa  mfere ;  comme  il  n'^lait  que  son  demi- 
neveu,  le  terme  de  tante  ne  convenait  gubres  et  d'ailleurs  les  locutions 
ordinairesV  (J         Of*^^^-  ^Scsurdesonjf^rgou^^^^^^ 

J^"^  fils  de  son  frkre  etaient    assez    compliqu^es    pour    fitre 
incommodes.  Les  termes    s   fr}re^  \  scsur,  etaient  seuls  assez 

eiastiques  pour  convenir,  et  c'est  celui  qu'on  employait  officiellement 
parmi  les  gens  qui  faisaient,  comme  Anebni,  partie  de  I'entourage 
immediat  des  deux  souverains :  ainsi  la  reine  Tii  qui  n'etait  pas  la 
soeur  de  son  mari  Araenhotpou  III,  le  traite  n^anmoins  de  frire 
\  m  >  sur  la  table  d'offrandes  de  M.  Petrie  {Illahun,  pi.  XXIV). 
On  a  done : 

THOUTMOSIS  I" 

lo  AHM^  II.  I  2°  MODTNOFRIT. 

HAtshopsitou  I«*«  =Tr  Thoutmosis  II  =t=  Isis. 

I '  I 

Hatshopsitou  II  =T=  Thoutmosis  III. 

AlltNdTHtS  II. 

Cet  agencement  tient  mieux  compte  que  les  precedents  des  faits 
qui  rendirent  possible  et  mdme  necessaire  la  regence  de  Hitshopsitou. 
Si  Thoutmosis  III  avait  ete  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  P',  m^me  en  ad- 
mettant  qu'il  edt  ete  ige  d'un  an  seulement  i  la  mort  de  son  pfere,  et 
que  le  r^gne  de  Thoutmosis  III  eClt  ete  de  cinq  ^  six  ans  au  plus, 
comme  la  regence  d'Hitshopsitou  dura  pifes  de  vingt  ans,  Taddition 
de  tous  ces  chiffres  minimum  donnerait  dej^  prfes  de  trente  ans  :  il 
est  peu  probable  qu'un  homme  du  temperament  actif  de  Thoutmo- 
sis III  ait  supporte  aussi  longtemps  la  tutelle  d'une  femme.    Si  au 
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contraire  il  est  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  en  admettant  qu'il  soil  n^ 
peu  avant  la  mort  de  son  pbre,  c'est  comme  enfant  de  deux  ou  trois 
ans  qu'il  monte  sur  le  tr6ne,  son  jeune  ige  rend  la  longue  regence 
plus  vraisemblable,  et  on  peut  fixer  aux  environs  de  sa  vingti^me 
ann^e  le  moment  oh  il  devint  seul  roi,  soit  par  la  mort,  soit  par 
la  retraite,  soit  par  la  deposition  de  Hitshopsitou.  Les  cinquante- 
quatre  ans  de  son  r^gne  marqueraient  k  un  ou  deux  ans  pr^  la  dur^e 
de  sa  vie. 

II  faut,  avant  d'en  finir,  revenir  une  fois  encore  sur  le  colosse  de 
Karnak  dont  il  a  6t6  si  souvent  question  dans  cette  note.  Au  fond, 
la  vraie  raison  qui  emp^chait  les  Egyptologues  d'accepter  la  lecture  de 
Rosellini  et  de  Brugsch,  c'est  moins  la  difficult^  de  combler  la  lacune 

avecAA^ww,  \/  ou    ¥     au  lieu  de  Lij  que  la  conviction  ou  Ton  ^tait 

d'avoir  par  ailleurs  un  t^moignage  incontestable  de  la  parent^  de 
Thoutmosis  I*  et  de  Thoutmosis  III.  E.  de  Rougd  dit  implicite- 
ment  que  cette  consideration  prdvaut  dans  son  esprit  contre  toute 
autre  :  **  On  a  du  reste  maintenant  la  pratve  que  c'^tait  bien 
Tahutmis  I  qui  dtait  le  pfere  de  Tahutmh  III ;  ce  dernier  n'dtait 
que  le  frfere  de  Tahutmh  11}^  Du  moment  que  cette  preuve  est 
ecart^e,  il  faut  examiner  si  les  circonstances  accessoires  ne  permettent 
pas  de  revenir  sur  une  question  qui  paraissait  fitre  r^solue  et  de 
rendre  le  colosse  et  Tinscription  k  Thoutmosis  II.  Mariette  recon- 
na!t  express^ment  que  le  colosse  repr^sente  Thoutmosis  II.  "  Que 
ce  roi  ne  soit  pas  Thoutmfes  II,  c'est  ce  qu'il  semblerait  difficile 
d'admettre.  la  pratique  des  monuments  enseigne  en  effet  que  le 
nom  inscrit  sur  la  boucle  de  ceinture  des  statues  est  toujours  celui  du 
personnage  dont  la  statue  est  Timage.*  Or  c'est  le  nom  de  Thoiit- 
mbs  II  que  reproduit  Tinscription  b  i  [de  la  planche  38  de  Kamak\, 
Peut-^tre  les  inscriptions  ^  2  et  3  3  pourraient-elles  faire  une  difficult^. 
Uune  en  effet  semblerait  nous  mettre  en  presence  de  Thoutmfes  I®^ 
comme  le  roi  dont  la  statue  offre  la  representation ;  une  mauvaise 

coupure  de  I'autre  pourrait  faire  croire  que  par  les  mots  ^^vww  ^^v 

,miiii|   /vwN/w  K-e*^  _cr^ 

boo     ^  ,  le  texte  entend  egalement  parler  du  pfere  de  Thoutm^s  II, 

qui  est  Thoutmfes  I".  Mais  la  Idgende  ^  2  ne  se  rapporte  pas  n^- 
cessairement  k  r^rection  de  la  statue,  et  peut  avoir  ete  grav^e  apr^s 

•  **  La  belle  statue  royale  de  Turin  (Lepsius,  Ausunhl^  pi.  11),  porte  sur  la 
ceinture  le  nom  de  Thoutm^s  !•%  qui  est  le  nom  du  roi  auquel  elle  a  ^t^  dedite 
parThoutmisII." 
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coup  sur  la  plinthe  par  Thoutm^  III,  k  la  suite  de  quelque  ^v^ne- 
menl  en  rapport  avec  le  souvenir  de  Thoutm^s  !•*"  que  la  mutilation 
du  texte  ne  permet  plus  de  pr^ciser.  Quant  k  la  l^gende  d  3,  elle 
prouve  tout  simplement  que  Tauteur  de  la  statue  [Thoulmbs  II]  place 
le  monument  qu'il  ^rige  sous  la  sauvegarde  d'Ammon,  dieu  de 
Kamak  et  du  ciel.'**  Le  grand  sens  arch^ologique  de  Mariette  lui  a 
permis  de  reconstituer  Thistoire  du  colosse.  II  repr^sente  Thout- 
mosis  II  qui  grave  son  nom  sur  la  ceinture  (^  i),  et  le  consacre  k 
Amon  {d  3),  et  place  k  c6t6  de  la  jambe  droite  la  figure  et  le  nom 
d'une  petite  princesse  Moutnofrit  (d  4),  que  Mariette  croyait  ^tre  la 
fille  du  souverain,  mais  que  nous  savons  aujourd'hui  ^tre  sa  m^re. 
En  Tan  42,  Thoutmosis  III  grave  une  inscription  nouvelle  {d  2)  que 
Mariette,  suivant  Texemple  de  Roug^  croit  ^tre  adress^  d  son  phr 
Thoutmosis  J^,  Mais  nous  savons  par  Anna  que  Thoutmosis  III 
6tait  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II ;  le  nom  de  p^re  donnd  k  Thoutmo- 
sis I*"'  en  pareil  cas  ne  serait  qu'un  titre  g^n^ral  ne  marquant  pas  la 
relation  exacte  de  pfere  k  fils.  On  doit  observer  cependant  que 
Thoutmosis  III,  r^parant  en  Tan  XXII  le  colosse  voisin  d'Am^n6- 
this  I*'  t  qui,  k  ce  compte  ^tait  aussi  bien  son  p^re  que  Thoutmo- 
sis I*',  ne  le  traite  pas  de  ^^  phe.  II  y  a  lieu  de  conclure  de 
cette  difT^rence  d'expression  que  si  Thoutmosis  III,  s'appropriant  par 
une  inscription  les  colosses  de  ses  pr^^cesseurs,  a  mis  sur  celui-lk 
seul  qui  repr^sentait  Thoutmosis  II  la  locution  ""^^^^  ^^  ^ 

I  A  V-o^^^J  o^  ^^  insert  ^^  pire  devant  le  cartouche  aujour- 
d'hui  mutil^,  c'est  que  ce  colosse,  colosse  de  Thoutmosis  II,  figurait 
r^ellement  son  p^re  chamel.  Quand  done  Rosellini  et  Brugsch, 
entraln^s  par  leur  instinct  arch^ologique,  lisaient  ou  croyaient  lire 
dans  le  cartouche  mutil6  le  pr^nom  de  Thoutm^s  II,  ils  avaient 
raison,  et  je  r^tablirai  le  dernier  signe  soit  'ww  comme  Rosellini 

(  <^=>  ^  '^'^'^^1,  soit,  en  tenant  compte  des  observations  de  Roug^ 


^^/vw* 


g  jy. — Je  lis  dans  le  m^moire  fort  int^ressant  que  M.  SteindorfT 
a  consacr^  k  la  transcription  des  noms  propres  ^gyptiens  dans  les 

•  Mariette,  JCamak,  Texte,  pp.  S9-6a 
t  Mariette,  Kamak,  pi.  38,  ^  2  ;  Texte,  p.  60. 
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textes  cun^iformes,  le  passage  suivant:  ^^S^^U-na-mu-nu.  Col.  I, 
1.  97. — Roi  de  la  ville  de  Na-aUhu-u.  Ce  nom  propre  de  personne 
ne  peut  6tre  expliqu^  pour  le  moment.  On  ne  doit  pas  penser  k 
le  rpipprocher  du  nom  divin  I]  ^^  Imn  (^JLt.0TIt9  "Afifiwv).*** 
J'avius,  il  y  a  vingt  ans,  propose  de  comparer  OunamouKou  k 
TEgyptien  Oun-Amon,  OuN-Ni-AMON.t   Le  nom  de  ■^»(|         Wi 

est  assez  jfr^quent  k  partir  de  la  XX"  dynastie,  et  j'en  ai  relev^  plus 
de  dix  exemples  sur  les  stales  du  mus^e  de  Boulaq.  Toutefois, 
comme  ces  monuments  sont  encore  in^dits,  je  me  bomerai  k 
renvoyer  k  un  objet  du  mus6e  de  Leyde,  qui  nous  a  conserve 

le  souvenir  d*un  ■^"(l         ^.     Le  nom  signifie  Amon  existe^ 

et  appartient  k  une  sdrie  dont  je  connais   plusieurs  exemples : 

^^  °  5  ^   OuNOUPHTAH  k  Boulaq,   -^^  ^.  D  S)   Ounhar- 

PEKHROUDi  k  Leyde. t 

La  transcription  assyrienne  Ounamounou  est  des  plus  exactes. 

La  vocalisation  Oun  du  verbe  ^^  s*est  conserv^e  en  Copte  OTIt, 

k  cot^  de  OTOIt,  OT^It,  oxen.  L'orthographe  Amounou 
montre  qu'au  VIII*  et  au  VIP  sibcles  avant  notre  fere  le  nom 
1  ^^  ^^^^  conserve  sa  voyelle  finale :  Amounou  est  analogue  k 
HouROU,  que  les  m^mes  transcriptions  nous  ont  conserv^es  pour 

(Atoumou),  Shoushinqou  TmT  mH  y^  ^ .  Je  laisse  de  c6t^  la 
question  d'accent  dans  les  composes  que  soulfeve  la  comparaison 
d'OuNAMOUNOU       n       ^  et  de  Tandamani[e]  (T^^^^I  J '- 

je  me  borne  k  remarquer  que  la  finale  p,  ©,  ou,  n'^tait  pas  la  seule 
qui  subsistit  encore  k  cette  ^poque.  Les  transcriptions  Patourisi, 
Kousi  de  A^         1  ^ ,  ^"^  ^    nous  montrent  Ti  >\,  \m  encore 

*  Beitrage  sur  Assyrioiojp'e,  T.  I,  p.  3Sa 

t  J^avue  Critiqtu^  1869,  T.  XL,  p.  376:  '*  Unamunu  r^pond  peut-6trc  k  Un- 

Amen  ou  bUn  Un-n-A-men^  T^tre  d'Ammon."   Lauth  avait  propose     I     [I 
HoDamouD,  qui  a  une  aspir^  de  trop. 

X  Lebmans,  I,  A,  pL  7,  602  a  et  ^.  {  Leemans,  I,  A,  pi.  9,  971  c, 
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subsistant  k  la  finale :  Ti  de  Poutoubishti  est  Ti  du  fdminin,  d^gag^, 

par  la  chute  du  a  final,  au  moment  oh  Tantique    J^^^r^-^ 

Baistit,  Bastit,  Bistit,  ffminin  de  Basti,  ce/ui  qui  est  le  Uopard  ou 

celui  qui  appartient  au  Ihpard   j  M^*^*  devint  rj-^  Basti[t]. 

Dans  Tapnakhti[e]  la  voyelle  finale  s'est  aussi  maintenue,  et  par 
suite,   TEgyptien  devait  prononcer  les   noms   en    |,    t=:3    final, 

^  mU-fl  \'  "  m^'  Tafnakhti,  J,^^,  J,<=^\, 
Namrouli,  Namroti,  ainsi  que  je  Tai  fait  depuis  longtemps. 

§  18. — Le  seul  mot  que  les  textes  6gyptiens  nous  aient  rendu 
jusqu'i  present  pour  designer  le  carquois  est  iJMi^^  As^» 
(|n°^,t  AsPATi,(|n°  ^^  ,§  AsPATOu,  AspouTOu,  o\x  Fon  a 
d'un  commun  accord  reconnu  un  terme  d'origine  s^mitique,  ilBttJM 
c.   suff,   inBttJM  pharetra,\     Le   mot  est  masculin  en  ^gyptien 

*  En  revanche,  Tobjection  soulev^  par  MM.  Erman  et  SteindoHT  (^^'/rurgv 

I,  p.  3S4),  centre  la  presence  du  nom  de  la  d^esse  ex    \\  Mout  dans  le  nom 

IshpimatoUt  que  "das  auslautende  t  von  Pshimaut  sich  unmoglich  in  dieser 
spaten  Zeit  der  Assurbanapal-Annalen  noch  erhalten  haben  konnte,"  ne  me  paratt 
pas  devoir  6tre  rejue.     Les  noms  propres  conservent  souvent  des  formes  que  la 

langue  courante  avait  laiss^  tomber.     Tandis  que  c^  \\  Mcunit^  nom  commun, 

perdait  son  t  final  selon  la  r^gle  et  devenait  JUL^T,  JULA.^T,    o,    \\^ 

nom  de  d^esse,  le  conservait  et  sonnait  encore  Mov0  pour  les  grecs.     Man^thon 

transcrit  d*ailleurs  ^a/i/[iov0ic  le  nom  du  Pharaon  □  ^^^!a*      ^^»  ***  ^^* 

si^cle,  le  /  final  sonnait  encore  dans  ce  nom,  k  plus  forte  raison  devait-il  sonner 
trois  cents  ans  plus  tdt. 

+  Papyrus  Anastasi^  No.  I,  p.  xxv,  1.  8. 

X  Dumichen,  Hist.  Ins,,,  T.  I,  pi.  XV ;  un  autre  passage  ou  DUmichen 
(pi.  IV)  donne  I]  l|  ^^  i  (|  ^  "^^  paratt  renfermer  une  faute,  soit  du  copiste 
modeme,  soit  du  graveur  ancien,  ^  1]  pour  A  D,  qu'indique  le  complement 
phon^tique  Ij, 

§  E.  et  J.  de  Roug^,  Inscriptions  Hiiroglyphiqtus,  pi.  CLXXVI,  1.  9.  Le 
d^terminatif  a  une  forme  que  ne  poss^de  pas  le  type  de  Berlin  dont  on  se  sert 
pour  imprimer  cet  article. 

11  Brugsch,  Diet.  H.,  p.  124,  et  SuppL,  p.  146. 
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quoiqu'il  soit  f^minin  en  h^breu  et  en  assyrien  (pluriel  t^  ^  ]?  ^| 
isHPATi,  Sennacherib,  Frisme  de  Taylor^  V,  1.  56) :  ces  changements 
de  genre  se  rencontrent  par  ailleurs,  au  passage  des  langues  s^mi- 
tiques  dans  I'^gyptien.  L'exemple  le  plus  ancien  que  je  connaisse 
du  mot  jusqu'i  present  est  celui  qui  nous  est  fourni  par  le  texte 

d'Am^nothls  II  ^^P°^'^'*^1Q^^-  "deux  arcs, 
un  carquois  plHn  de  JUches^  avec  son  baudrier  de  cuir."*  Cest  le 
butin  fait  par  le  roi  lui-mdme  dans  une  escarmouche  contre  les 
Syriens. 

L'introduction  du  mot  en  Egypte  est-elle  ant^rieure  k  la  XVIII* 
dynastie?  Le  fait  serait  possible  en  lui-m^me,  et,  si  les  textes 
des  Pyramides  nous  fournissent  des  transcriptions  en  hi^roglyphes 
de  mots  comme  ^  froment^  je  ne  vois  pas  pourquoi  d'autres  textes 
de  mdme  ^poque^  ne  pourraient  pas  nous  fournir  un  mot  comme 
nQ0M :  Tobjet  fabriqu^  en  Syrie  aurait  import^  son  nom  avec 
lui,  selon  une  rfegle  presque  constante  en  pareil  cas.  Toutefois, 
comme  aucun  des  textes  jusqu'lt  present  connus  ne  contient  ce  mot, 
la  question  doit  ^tre  d^plac^e  un  peu  si  Ton  veut  lui  donner  une 
solution :  il  convient  de  rechercher  dans  les  tableaux  la  representa- 
tion des  carquois,  et  de  voir  quel  est  le  nom  ^crit  k  cote  de  Tobjet. 
Dans  les  scenes  de  TAncien  Empire  qui  nous  ont  €t€  conserv^es,  il 
n*y  a  aucune  bataille,  mais  Thieroglyphe  des  soldats  archers    aA  , 

m^me  execute  soigneusement  et  avec  un  grand  luxe  de  details  ne 
possbde  point  de  carquois ;  les  chasseurs  qui  sont  assez  nombreux 
sur  les  murs  des  tombeaux,  n'ont  jamais  non  plus  de  carquois,  mais 
tiennent  k  la  main  droite,  tout  en  bandant  Tare,  les  filches  dont  ils 
vont  se  servir.  Pour  repoque  du  Moyen-Empire,  les  documents 
sont  plus  nombreux.  A  Beni-Hassan,  Tun  des  etrangers  asiatiques 
qui  sont  amenes  k  Khnoumhotpou  porte  un  veritable  carquois  pendu 
au  dos,t  mais  il  est  le  seul :  aucun  des  soldats  egyptiens  figures  dans 
les  tombeaux  de  Khtti  et  de  Boktt  ne  sont  equipes  comme  lui.  Les 
archers  ont  pour  la  plupart  des  paquets  de  Heches  attaches  aux 
deux  bouts,  ou  bien  des  etuis  sans  couvercle,  sans  courroie,  qu'ils 
portent  k  la  main  droite  ou  appuyes  contre  Tepaule  durant  la 

*  Maspero,  Notes  sur  Quelques  Points  de  Grammaire  et  dHistoire^  dans  la 
Zeitschrift,  1879,  pp.  57-58. 

t  ChampoUion,  Monuments^  T.  IV,  pi.  CCCXXI,  sqq,\  Rosellini,  Man. 
Sioridf  pi.  26-28 ;  Lepsius,  Denkm,^  II,  pL  131, 132,  133. 
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marche  :  pendant  le  combat,  ils  couchent  le  paquet  ou  T^tui  sur  le  sol, 
ou  parfois  le  plantent  droit  devant  eux,  la  pointe  en  terre.*  En 
r^um^,  il  semble,  d'apr^  les  peintures,  que  le  veritable  carquois  n'ait 
pas  6t6y  je  ne  dirais  pas  connu — I'^tranger  de  B^ni-Hassan  prouverait 
le  contraire  k  lui  seul — mais  employ^  en  Egypte,  k  la  XII*  dynastie,  et 
que  les  Egyptiens,  chasseurs  ou  soldats,  aient  eu  Thabitude  de  porter 
k  la  main  leurs  fibches,  soit  li^es  en  faisceaux,  soit  enrouldes  dans  une 
garde  de  peau  ou  de  linge,  soit  enferm^es  dans  un  6tui.  Les  filches 
d^pos^es  comme  offrandes  avec  les  morts,  et  qu'on  voit  peintes  sur  les 
cercueils  et  sur  les  parois  des  tombeaux  ^taient  empaquet^es,  sans 
carquois. t  Les  textes  litt^raires  qui  remontent  k  peu  pr^  ^cette^poque 
ajoutent  peu  k  nos  connaissances  sur  ce  sujet.  Pourtant  le  Cante  de 
Sinouhit  confirme  le  tdmoignage  des  monuments  figur^.    Sinouhit  se 

pr^paianticomtottre  ^^P^'^^^^S'JQ^ 
^  ^  "  banda  son  arc,  d^agea  ses  fifeches,"  J  et  le  verbe  que  je 
traduis  degager^\^^^  oudou,  signifie  rdellement,  jeter^  lancer^  ce 

qui  exprime  Taction  qui  devait  n^cessairement  prdc^der  toute  bataille: 
le  soldat  d6£usait  son  paquet  de  filches  et  le  jetait  k  terre  devant  lui, 
ainsi  que  je  Tai  dit  plus  haut.     Ici,  comme  le  combat  n'a  lieu  que  le 

lendemain,  ^  f^  oudou,  marque  seulement  que  Sinouhit  dkgagea 

ses  fishes,  les  d^lia  ou  les  tira  de  T^tui  pour  les  avoir  k  sa  port^e  au 
moment  de  s'en  servir :  sans  doute,  il  comptait  les  tenir  k  la  main,  k 
la  fa^on  des  chasseurs  repr^nt^  sur  les  monuments.    D'autre  part, 

I'adversaire  de  Sinouhit  a  un  bouclier,  une  lance,  une  brass^e  x  «»^ 

de  javelines.    Le  combat  s'engage :  Sinouhit  qui  n'a  pas  de  bouclier 

fait  passer  v^  ^    ^   ^    g?^  autour  de  lui  et  par-dessus  lui  les 

dards  de  son  ennemi,  par  ces  mouvemetits  rapides  de  corps  qu'^x^cu- 
tent  si  souplement  les  peuples  qui,  aujourdliui  encore,  emploient  Tare 

*  Voir  les  exemples  dans  Champollion,  Monuments^  T.  IV,  et  dans  Rosellini, 
Mon,  CtvUif  pi.  CXVII,  sqq,  C'est  cet  ^tui  que  Champollion  appelle  le  carquois 
Ndues,  T.  II,  p.  351,  etc 

t  Lepsius,  jElUste  Texte,  pi.  8  et  38  (oil  le  paquet  de  flecbes  paralt  s'appeler 

^Z>  ^?^)>  P^*  *^  ^^^  **  ^*^™  **'*  P**  ^*^  ^"*^ '  Maspero,  Trots  Annies  de 
FouilieSf  dans  les  Mimoirts  de  la  Missien  du  Caire^  T.  I. 

X  Lepsius,  Denkm^  VI,  pi.  105, 11.  127, 128 ;  {/^.  Maspero  dans  les  Melanges. 
T.  Ill,  p.  144. 
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et  la  javeline,  puis  saisissant  un  moment  oh  Tadversaire  se  d^couvre,  le 
perce  d'une  flfeche  U  *X*  U-fl  ^  1  ^^  '  ^^  pourrait  illustrer  le 
passage  entier  avec  des  scfenes  tiroes  du  tombeau  de  Khiti  k  Beni- 
Hassan. 

II  me  semble  que  ces  faits  nous  peimettent  de  r^pondre  k  la 
question  que  je  posais  au  d^but  Les  Egyptiens  ne  poss^daient  pas  • 
encore  le  carquois  complet  avec  couvercle  et  courroie  de  support 
sous  le  Moyen-Empire :  ils  le  connaissaient  bien  certainement,  puis- 
que  les  tribus  voisines  I'avaient  et  Femportaient  avec  elles  lorsqu'elles 
p^n^traient  k  B^ni-Hassan,  mais  ils  pr6f($raient  ne  pas  Temployer. 
A  partir  de  la  XIX*  dynastie  son  nom  s^mitique  Aspati,  apparatt 
dans  les  textes,  et  d^s  lors  nous  le  voyons  sur  tous  les  monuments  oil 
des  archers  Egyptiens  sont  repr^sent^s  combattants.  Les  Egyptiens 
avaient  done  appris  k  en  appr^cier  Tutilit^,  quand  ils  se  trouvferent 
en  lutte  journali^re,  nonplus  avec  desmaraudeurs,  mais  avec  des  armies 
r^gulierfes  qui  Tavaient.  Je  crois  pour  mon  compte  qu'il  leur  vint  avec 
les  Hyksos,  comme  le  cheval  et  le  char  de  guerre :  Tinvasion  qui  les 
soumit  k  un  peuple  mieux  ^quip^  qu'eux  les  obligea,  par  contrecoup, 
k  perfectionner  leur  armement  pour  triompher  ensuite  de  leurs  vain- 
queurs.  C*est  done  trfes  Mgitimement  que  le  carquois  a  un  nom 
s^mitique  en  Egyptien  et  n'a  que  lui :  c'dtait  un  objet  d'importation 
Semite,  et  il  s'introduisit  aux  bords  du  Nil  entre  2400  et  1800  avant 
notre  ^re.  Les  Semites  eux  m^mes  I'avaient -ils  invent^,  ou  le 
tenaient-ils  d'un  autre  peuple,  de  celui,  par  exemple,  qui  leur  amena 
le  cheval  ?  Ceci  est  une  question  k  laquelle  je  me  dispenserai  de 
r^pondre,  parcequ'elle  n'est  pas  du  domaine  de  TEgyptologie. 

§.  19.  Le  nome  de  la  Gazelle,  dont  j'ai  traits  au  long,  au  §  14 
de  ces  JVbfes,  tantot  a  ^t^  incorpor^  en  tout  ou  en  partie  au  nome 
du  Lifevre,  tantot  a  6t6  gouvem^  par  une  des  branches  de  la  famille 
princi^re  de  ce  nome :  c'^tait  le  cas  k  la  XII^  dynastie,  et 
rhistoire  des  deux  fiefs  est  si  bien  entrem^l^e,  qu'on  ne  pent  gu^res 
^tudier  celle  de  Tun  sans  ^tudier  celle  de  Pautre.  J'ai  done  ^t^ 
amen^,  il  y  a  longtemps  d^j^,  k  examiner  les  monuments  relatifs  au 
canton  d'Hermopolis,  et  surtout  k  ticher  de  fixer  exactement  les 
limites  de  ce  canton. 

La  limite  septentrionale  est  suffisamment  indiqu^e  par  ce  que  j'ai 
dit  au  §  14  de  la  limite  m^ridionale  du  nome  de  la  Gazelle :  elle 
allait  d'Abshad^h  sur  la  rive  gauche  au  voisinage  de  Sheikh  Timay^ 
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sur  la  rive  droite.    M.  Brugsch  a  suppose  que  ce  dernier  bourg  a  tir^ 

son  nom  de  0  M^  Dimit  qui  ^tait  le  nom  indigene  d'Antino^;    k 

la  ruine  de  cette  ville,  le  tenne  qui  aurait  send  k  la  d^igner  se  serait 
d^plac^  et  serait  remont^  au  nord  dans  la  direction  de  B^ni-Hassan. 

Le  fait  est  possible,  bien  que  es:>  a  HH  ^  't''*^^>  't'-^^^,  soit  rendu 

ailleurs,  dans  le  nom  de  Damanhour  par  un  D  j  initial  .^ j  et  non 
l>ar  un  T  :  il  serait  vrai,  que  je  ne  me  croirais  pas  autoris^  k  changer 
mes  conclusions  ant^neures  et  k  placer  la  limite  des  deux  noms  au 
nord  de  Sheikh-Timay^,  de  fagon  k  faire  d^pendre  le  bourg  d'An- 
tino^,  et,  par  suite,  du  nome  Hermopolite.  Sheikh -Timay^  fait 
n^cessairement  partie  de  Tensemble  de  terrains  qui  se  rattache 
k  B^ni-Hassan :  il  marque  Textremite  sud  de  la  plaine,  aujourd'hui 
fort  ^troite,  jadis  assez  large,  qui  formait  la  moiti^  orientale  du  nome 
de  la  Gazelle,  et  la  nature  Ta  s^par^  d'Antino^  par  un  obstacle  trfes 
malais^  i  surmonter,  "Enire  Tenceinte  appel^e  Z^^yr,  qui  est  au  nord 
d'Antino6,  et  le  village  de  Cheykh-Tmay,  le  Nil  est  encaiss^  par  la 
montagne  arabique,  ou  plut6t  par  une  chatne  plus  basse,  haute  de 
cent  pieds  seulement :  un  large  plateau,  qui  a  douze  cents  metres,  la 
s^pare  de  la  chaine  proprement  dite ;  c'est  le  chemin  des  caravanes. 
A  un  certain  endroit,  la  montagne  est  ouverte  en  forme  d'anse,  et 
les  Egyptiens  y  ont  biti  un  mur  ^pais  de  i°3  en  briques  crues,  arran- 
g6es  de  champ  et  k  plat  Une  large  crevasse  par  oh  s'^coule  un 
torrent  pendant  Thiver,  et  devant  laquelle  est  plac6e  la  muraille 
antique,  fait  prdsumer  Torigine  de  celle-ci.  L'anse  a  vingt-sept  metres 
de  large  environ ;  elle  se  comble  de  plus  en  plus  par  les  depots  de 
limon.  Aupr^s  est  une  excavation,  mais  qui  parait  naturelle.  II  n'y  a 
au  loin  k  la  ronde  aucune  espfece  d'habitation."  t  —  "  I-«e  plateau 
interm^diaire  de  la  montagne,  qui  sert  de  chemin  aux  caravanes,  est 
couvert  d'^clat  de  pierres  provenant  de  Texploitation. . .  Le  chemin, 
qui  dans  cet  endroit  longe  le  Nil,  est  souvent  coup^  par  ces  ravins 
profonds,  tr^s  difficiles  k  traverser,  mais  dont  le  lit  est  fort  uni,  i  cause 
des  sables  fins  que  les  eaux  charrient  avec  elles."  J  Un  coup  d'oeil  jet6 
sur  les  lieux  montre  que  Taspect  n'a  pas  dCl  en  changer  sensiblement 
depuis  Tantiquitd,  que  le  Nil  a  toujours  pass^  en  cet  endroit  au  pied 

*  Brugsch,  Diet,  G^ographique,  p,  945-946. 

t  Jomard,    Description   de   F BeptanomuUy    dans    la    Description^    T.    IV, 
pp.  325-326. 

X  Jomard,  ibid,^  p.  332. 
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de  la  montagne,  et  que  la  difficult^  de  communiquer  ^tait  aussi 
grande  alors  qu'aujourd'hui  entre  Antino^  et  Sheikh-Timay^  :  la  limite 
des  deux  nomes  passait  done  vers  le  point  oh  je  Tai  placde,  au  sud  de 
Sheikh-Timayd,  au  nord  du  D^ir. 

Au  sud,  la  fronti^re  du  nome  du  Li^vre  coi'ncidait  avec  celle  de 
Tarbre  Iot/-ln{6neuT  KfcL  ^»  ^t  il  serait  d'autant  plus  pr^cieux 
de  la  determiner  avec  exactitude  qu'au  temps  des  Ptol^m^es  elle  a 
divis^  la  Haute-Egypte  de  THeptanomide  nouvellement  CT66e.  Sur 
la  rive  droite,  je  crois  qu'on  peut  indiquer  Tendroit  oil  elle  passait, 
grice  k  une  stHe  du  Pharaon  Khouniaton.  Ce  prince  raconte  com- 
ment il  delimita  le  nome  oil  il  avait  fond6  sa  capitale  nouvelle  de 
Khouitniaton,  et  fit  graver  sur  des  rochers  les  stbles  qui  jalonnaient 
la  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  ce  nome  et  ies  nomes  voisins.  Deux 
de  ces  monuments  ont  ^t^  retrouv^s  dans  la  montagne  qui  borne  au 
S.  et  au  S.E.  la  valine  d'El-Amama ;  un  autre  en  face,  sur  la  rive 
gauche,  marque  au  Gebel-Tounah  Textremitd  nord-est  du  territoire 
nouveau.  En  examinant  la  carte,  on  verra  qu'au  sud  de  la  montagne 
oil  les  deux  premieres  stMes  sont  gravies,  le  Nil  range  assez  etroite- 
ment  la  chalne  Libyque,  d'el-Haouatah  jusqu'aux  environs  d'Ed-d^yr 
ou  Medinet-el-Kaisar^,aAAll  ijoJ^*  "Depuis  el-Deyr  jusque  trhs- 
loin  vers  le  Nord,  la  montagne  arabique  est,  dit  Jomard,  escarpde 
k  pic  et  baign^e  par  le  Nil."*  Le  seul  endroit  oil  elle  laisse  une  petite 
plaine,  k  Ed-d^ir,  fait  front  k  Sanabou  et  k  Qousi^h,  c'est4-dire  au 
territoire  du  nome  de  Tarbre  loTF-inferieur :  il  y  a  done  grand  chance 
pour  que  nous  devious  Tattribuer  k  ce  nome.  Et  de  fait,  les  rares 
monuments  que  j'ai  eu  Toccasion  de  rencontrer  dans  cette  region  de 
la  montagne  montrent  que  le  culte  principal  n'en  etait  pas  celui  d'Her- 
mopolis,  Thot  ou  ses  compagnons,  mais  celui  de  la  d^esse  adorde  k 
Qousieh  dans  Fantiquit^,  Hathor.  Tout  done  se  r^unit  pour  faire 
croire  que  la  petite  plaine  d'Ed-d^ir  n'etait  pas  comprise  dans  le 
nome  du  Libvre,  la  delimitation  vers  el-Haouatah  du  nome  de 
Khouitniaton  que  le  Pharaon  r^formateur  avait  tailie  pour  la  partie 
sud  dans  celui  d'Hermopolis,  la  position  naturelle  du  canton  par 
rapport  k  Qousi^h,  la  difference  des  cultes.  Aussi  n'hesite-je 
pas  k  considerer  que  Khouniaton  avait  fait  coincider  la  limite 
meridionale  de  son  territoire  avec  la  limite  meridionale  du  nome 
du  Li^vre  et  que  les  stales  de  lui  qui  subsistent  encore  nous 
donnent  de  ce  cdte  la  frontibre  meridionale  du  nome  antique.    Je 

*  Jomard,  dans  la  DescriptioHf  T.  IV,  p.  307. 
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la  place  un  peu  au  sud  d'El-Haouatah  soit  vers  le  Sheikh  Abd  el 
Aamid  juc«jJ1  jj^f.  ,^v^  oil  il  y  a  "  les  traces  d'un  mur  de  briques 
isold,  tr^s  ancien,  que  le  sable  enfouit  tous  les  jours  et  dont  on  ne 
devine  point  Tobjet,"  soit  vers  TOuady  Ramkh  ^^  t/j1j  ,*  qui,  au 
temps  de  la  Commission,  servait  de  limite  aux  provinces  de  Siout 
et  d'Ashmoun^in. 

Sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Nil,  la  solution  du  probl^me  ne  s'impose 
pas  tout  d'abord  avec  lameme.nettet^.  On  peut  cependant  declarer 
d'une  manifere  g^n^rale  que  la  frontifere  doit  aboutir  soit  k  Tembou- 
chure  ancienne  du  Bahr-Yousouf,  soit  un  peu  plus  au  sud,  k  celle 
d'un  des  nombreux  canaux  secondaires  qui  se  jettent  dans  le  fleuve 
dans  ces  parages.  Les  inscriptions  de  Bersh^h  nous  signalent  en 
effet,  comme  ^tant  sur  le  territoire  du  nome  Hermopolitain,  un  bourg 
du  nom  de  Tiroti  n  (1  ©>  oil  le  prince  Thothotpou  vient  recevoir 

la  statue  colossale  qu'il  se  faisait  dresser  dans  le  temple  de  Thot,  et  qui 
arrivait  probablement  des  carri^res  voisines  du  Gebel  Abou-F^ah. 
J'ai  montr^,  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es,  t  que  \  @  Tiroti  ^tait 

Torigine  du  nom  modeme  TepOJX,  D^irout,  auquel  on  a  donn^ 
tant  et  de  si  ^tranges  significations.  Le  nom  D^irout  paralt  deux 
fois  dans  le  pays,  une  fois  k  Touest  d'Hermopolis  k  D^irout-Ashmoun, 
appel^e  aussi  D^irout  Omm-Nakhlah,  une  autre  fois  au  sud  d*Her- 
mopolis,  sur  le  Bahr  Yousouf  k  D^irout  esh-Sh^rif,  appel^e  aussi 
D^irout  Sarbim.  C'est  cette  demifere  locality  qui  repond  au  Tir6ti 
des  inscriptions  de  Bersh^h,  ainsi  que  je  Tai  dit  ailleurs.  Cette  iden- 
tification nous  oblige  k  placer  la  frontibre  au-dela  du  cours  du  Bahr- 
Yousouf,  et  alors  nous  avons  le  choix  entre  deux  traces.  La  plupart 
des  digues  mattresses  qui  s^parent  aujourd'hui  les  grands  bassins 
d'irrigation  dans  la  Moyenne-Egypte  suivent  encore  les  m^mes  lignes 
que  suivaient  les  digues  anciennes:  plusieurs  m^me  de  celles  qui  sont 
construites  partiellement  en  roa^onnerie,  conservent  encore  par  place 
un  noyau  de  briques  ou  de  pierres  antiques.  Les  n^cessit^s  sont 
aujourd'hui  ce  qu'elles  ^taient  autrefois,  et  le  soin  jaloux  avec  lequel 

♦  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  308. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArcAaology,  T.  VII,  p.  23,  note  43. 
L'identification  a  ^t^  admise  par  Dilmichen,  Geschichte  yEgyptens,  p.  190. 
Dans  son  Dictionnaire  Giof^raphique  (pp.    1127-1127),  Brugsch  derive  encore 

•repCJOX  de  TEgyptien  ^  <ir>  \  ouArit,  avec  rarticle  f^minin  c>  Ig^ 
incorpor^. 
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les  habitants  des  villages  ^tablis  dans  un  bassin  veillent  h.  ce  que  les 
limites  de  leur  bassin  ne  soient  point  modifi^es  par  les  gens  de  Text^- 
rieur,  a  garanti  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul^s  Tint^grit^  des  bassins 
et  des  digues.  Or,  il  y  a  aujourd'hui  entre  D6rout-esh-Sh6rif '  et 
Qousidh  deux  digues-maitresses.  La  premiere,  plus  rapproch^e  de 
D^irout,  est  moderne  en  partie.  Elle  court  obliquement  en  travers 
de  la  valine  en  suivant  tantot  Fancien  Bahr-Yousouf,  tantdt  la  prise 
d'eau  nouvelle  de  ce  bras  du  Nil.  C'est  cette  section  qui  est  rdcente, 
de  D^irout  Esh-Sh^rif  k  Tembouchure  :  Tancienne  lev^e  ^pousait  les 
contours  du  Bahr  el  Yousouf  d'autrefois,  de  D^irout  au  Nil.  La 
seconde  digue  traverse  la  plaine,  du  Nil  k  la  montagne,  presque  en 
ligne  droite,  au  sud  de  la  pr^^dente  et  se  confond  k  Test  avec  sa 
portion  extreme.  Elle  est  trhs  importante  et  a  conserve  parendroits 
des  restes  de  magonnerie  antique.  C'est  cette  seconde  lev^e  qui  me 
paratt  avoir  marqu6  la  limite  m^ridionale  du  nome  Hermopolitain. 
Supposons  en  eflfet  que  cette  limite  eOt  ^t^  k  la  premiere,  c'est-^-dire 
au  vieux  Bahr-Yousouf :  Ddirout  Tiroti  aurait  ^t^  par  1^  m^me  en 
dehors  du  nome  oil  nous  savons  qu'il  ^tait.  Cela  admis,  11  est  diffi- 
cile de  ne  pas  reporter  la  frontibre  sur  la  seconde  digue,  qui  forme 
une  sorte  de  limite  naturelle,  et  n'est  pas  assez  distante  de  la  premiere 
pour  que  le  territoire  enferm^  dans  Tentre-deux  ait  pu  €tre  ais^ment 
divis^.  Admettant  ce  trac6,  la  fronti^re  de  la  rive  gauche  continue 
presque  en  ligne  droite,  de  Test  k  Touest,  celle  de  la  rive  droite. 

La  difficult^  d'arriver  k  une  solution  ferme  de  ce  cot^  du  Nil 
provient  dece  fait  que  lenome  de  I'loTF-inf^rieur  semble  n'avoir  jamais 
eu  une  vie  bien  personelle.  D'abord  partie  du  nom  Lycopolite,  il 
a  6t6  rattach^  tantot  k  ce  nome,  tantot  au  nome  du  Lifevre,  et  a  tou- 
jours  ^t^  une  marche  disput^e  entre  deux  principaut^  plut6t  qu'une 
principaut^  nettement  d^finie :  cette  indecision  s'est  perpdtu^e  presque 
jusqu'k  nos  jours,  et  sa  capitale  Qousi^h  a  oscill^  sans  cesse  entre  les 
provinces  d'Oshmoun^in-Mini^h  et  celles  de  Manfalout-Siout.  On 
comprend  que,  dans  ces  conditions,  le  t^moignage  des  documents 
puisse  ne  pas  ^tre  toujours  probant :  selon  les  temps,  tel  village  a  pu 
etre  c  onn^  comme  ^tant  du  nome  d'Ashmoun^in  qui  ^tait  r^ellement 
du  nome  de  Qousi^h.  N^anmoins,  la  ligne  traces  plus  haut  donne 
une  frontibre  si  franche  et  si  naturelle  quand  qn  T^tudie  sur  le  terrain, 
qu'elle  ne  doit  pas  diif(frer  beaucoup  de  la  frontibre  r^elle,  si  elle  ne 
coincide  pas  entibrement  avec  elle.  }e  considbre  done  comme  ^tant 
dans  le  nome  du  Libvre  toutes  les  localit^s  situ^es  au  nord  de  cette 
ligne,  quand  m^me  ies  textes  oil  elles  sont  mentionn^es  ne  joindraient 
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point  au  nom  du  village  le  nom  du  nome  dont  il  d^pendait.     C'est 
le  cas  de  Pepleou,  Pouplou,  qui  est  cit^  dans  les  actes  de  St.  Jean  de 

Pha  nisoit,  oT  ^JULi  eccA.pHc  JuuuLax>T  eiieqpA.rt  ne 

neixXer.*  Depuis  Etienne  Quatremfere,t  tous  les  savants  qui  ont 
interprfet^  ce  passage  ont  identifi^  IXeilXeT  Pepleou  avec  le  village 
arabe  de  Beblaou  jlxj  :  Beblaou,  ^tant  au  nord  de  la  ligne  indiqu^e 
plus  haut,  devra  se  Irouver  dans  le  nome  hermopolitain.  Beblaou, 
dit  Jomard,  "^tait  fort  considerable,  il  y  a  quarante  ans :  on  y  voyait 
plus  de  mille  chr^tiens.  Des  guerres  intestines  ont  d^truit  ces  families  : 
les  Chretiens  en  sont  sortis,  et  ceux  qui  ont  surv^u  sont  employes 
partout  k  la  direction  des  fours  k  poulets ;  industrie  h^r^ditaire,  qui 
confirme  Tanciennet^  de  cette  position,  inconnue  comme  tant  d'autres 
k  la  g^ographie."  J  Je  ne  trouve  dans  les  textes  hi^roglyphiques 
aucun  nom  qui  reponde  k  celui-Ut,  non  plus  qu'k  celui  de  CXA.XX0T 
qu'un  fragment  copteextrait  par  Zoega  §  met  express^ment  dans  le  nome 
hermopolitain.  II  faut  entendre  par  cette  expression  le  canton  situ6 
sur  le  rive  gauche  du  Nil,  car  les  ^crivains  r^cents  d^signent  d'ordi- 
naire  celui  de  la  rive  droite  sous  le  nom  de  nome  d'Antinod.  Rien 
ne  permet  de  porter  Stallou  sur  la  carte.  En  revanche,  les  releves 
modemes  nous  rendent  plusieurs  noms  comme  Banoub  ^  <— ->v^ 
J,,«^1 ,  Abousir,  etc.,  qui  sont  ^videmment  anciens  et  ont  conserve 
le  souvenir  de  localit^s  antiques  dont  les  monuments  ne  nous  parlent 
point  Abousir  nous  est  connu  par  les  documents  de  Vienne  dont 
M.  Krall  a  donn^  Tanalyse  sommaire  dans  les  Mittheilungen  aus  der 
Satnmlung  des  Erzherzo^  Rainer  :  plusieurs  personnages  y  sont  nom- 

m^s  nepojiULnoTcipe  gpuC  htooj  nojiULOTrt  thoXic 

gens  de  Bousire  dans  le  district  de  Schmoun-la-ville.  ||  Cest  ^vi- 
demment  la  Bousir  pr^s  Ashmoun^i'n,  dont  parle  Ibn-Haukal  k 
propos  de  la  mort  du  Khalife  Merwin,  et  dont  Quatrembre  a  discut^ 
la  position.11    II  la  place,  "  k  Foccident  d*Aschmouneyn,  k  peu  de 

*  Amelineau,  Un  document  copte  du  XIIJ^  siicU^  pp.  35-36  du  tirage  k  part. 

+  Et.  Quatrem^re,  Mimoires  Giographiques  et  Historiques  sur  VEgypU^  T.  I, 
pp.  260-26 1  ;  ChampoIIion,  tEgypte  sous  les  Pharaans,  T.  II,  pp.  208-209. 

t  Jomard,  Description  de  T  f/eptanomide  d.zns  la  Description,  T.  IV,  p.  304. 

§  Zoega,  Catalogus,  p.  550. 

II   Krall,  Mittheilun^n,  1887,  p.  64. 

IT  Quatrem^re,  Mfmoires.  T.  I,  pp.  Ill  sqq,  ;  et  Observations  sur  quelques 
points  de  la  Giographie  de  PEgypte,  p.  37,  sqq,  ChampoIIion  {JtEgypte  sous  les 
Pharaons,  T.  I,  p.  294)  a  adopts  I'identifiration  propos^  par  Quatrem^re. 
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distance  de  Hour,"  et  il  ajoute  que  le  P.  Sicardy  "aper9utles  fonde- 
ments  d'un  long  aqueduc  de  briques."  C'est  le  site  de  Beni-Khaled 
elQadfm,  ^jiJ\  jJU^  ^^  et  d'Anville  met  le  nom  d'Abousir  en  cet 
endroit  sur  sa  carte  de  TEgypte  modeme.  Jomard  y  d^crit  les 
"  mines  d'une  ancienne  bourgade  k  huit  mille  mbtres  au  nord-ouest 
d'Achmouneyn,  qui  parait  avoir  ^t^  assez  considerable.  Ces  mines 
sont  un  peu  dans  les  sables.  L'espace  qu'elle  occupent  est  de  trois 
cent  quatre  vingts  metres  sur  cent  trente ;  les  murailles  subsistantes 
sont  en  briques  cmes.  On  y  trouve  avec  des  Eclats  de  poterie  et  des 
amas  de  briques,  des  morceaux  de  vases  ou  d'albitre.  II  y  a  trois 
generations  que  ce  village  est  mine  ;  il  etait  uniquement  compose  de 
Chretiens :  mais  la  tradition  rapporte  qu'auparavant  il  y  avait  en  ce 
m^me  endroit  une  position  trhs  ancienne."  ♦  "J'ai  demande  aux 
habitants  [de-^«r],  s'ils  connaissaient  le  nom  de-5^i/jryr,qui  appartient 
d'ailleurs  k  plusieurs  lieux  de  TEgypte,  et  j'ai  trouve  ce  nom  par- 

faitement  inconnu II  parait  que,  par  le  laps  de  temps,  cette 

position  a  tout-k-fait  dispam."  t  II  resulte  d'observations  prises  en 
1884  k  Tounah  et  k  Ashmounein  que  le  nom  est  connu  encore  et 
s'applique  tantdt  k  Beni-Khaled,  tantot  aux  mines  voisines.  IIOTC  jpe 
des  actes  de  Vienne  nous  rend  done  un  H  t^  ®  P-ousiri  qui 
existait  1^  dans  Tantiquite.  Cette  localite  etait  situee,  comme  on  voit, 
k  Textr^me  nord  du  nome  du  Lifevre,  contre  la  frontifere  du  nome  de 
la  Gazelle. 

L'onomastique  de  toute  cette  partie  du  pays  est  done  fort  pauvre. 
En  dehors  des  noms  que  je  viens  d'indiquer  et  de  la  ville  m^me 
d'Hermopolis,  elle  nous  a  rendu  jusqu'k  present  deux  T*epa)X  et 
une  demi-douzaine  de  bourgs  d'epoque  copte,  la  mention  du  port 
d'Hermopolis,  et  celle  de  deux  postes  fortifies  d'epoque  grecque 
V Hermopolitana  Phyiaki  et  la  Thebana  Phylakt,  Le  port  d'Hermopo- 
lis  est  rappeie  dans  la  stMe  de  Piinkhi.  Tandis  que  les  soldats  du  roi 
Ethiopien,  croyant  Hermopolis  rendue  ou  sans  defense,  demeuraient 

Sfl^T^^^fe  "sur  le  fleuve,  au  w/n  du  nome  de 
OuNOU,  le  roi  Nimrod  se  jeta  dans  la  place  k  Timproviste  et  la  mit 
en  etat  de  defense."  J     E.  de  Rouge  §  a  traduit  sur  la  rive  du  nome 

*  Jomard,  Description  de  tHeptanomide  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  327. 

t  Jomard,  ibid,^  p.  329. 

J  Mariette,  Monuments  Divers^  pi.  II,  11.  22-23. 

§  £.  de  Rouge,  Chrestomathie  Egyptienm^  4*  fasc.,  pp.  19-20. 
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d'Ounou,  Brugsch  a  propose  la  valeur  plus  exacte  de  port^  mais  avec 
une  nuance  qui  me  paratt  fausser  le  sens  du  passage  de  Piinkhi : 
"Z>  part  de  Ouon  d^signe  tout  g^n^ralement  le  port  au  canal  qui 
appartenait  ^  la  ville  Hermopolis,  Les  soldats  de  Sa  Majesti  \se 
trouvhrent)  sur  le  fleuve  en  f (tee  du  part  du  name  de  Ouan^^  ou  ^^  de  la 
mitrapah  du  name  de  Ouan,^'*  M.  Brugsch  comprend,  autant  que 
j'en  puis  juger,  que  les  soldats  de  Piinkhi  demeurbrent  sur  le  fleuve 
en  face  d'un  port  qui  dtait,  comme  il  dit,  au  canaly  c'est^t-dire 
situ^  non  pas  sur  le  fleuve  m^me,  mais  sur  le  canal  qui  va  du 
fleuve  \  Ashmoun^in,  par  suite  dans  Tint^rieur  des  terres :  le  port 
d'Hermopolis  aurait  ^t^  une  partie  d'Hermopolis  ou  des  faubourgs 
baign^e  par  le  canal,  et  oil  s'arr^taient  les  barques  qui  remontaient 
du  Nil  ^  la  ville.  Mais  le  texte  dit  ^  n  n  sur  le  port ;  comme 
il  precise  en  indiquant  que  les  soldats  ^taient  en  m^me  temps 
^  M  <B>sur  le  fleuve,  il  faut  en  conclure  que  le  part  de  Ounouy  o\x 
se  trouvaient  les  soldats  qui  ^taient  sur  le  fleuve,  ^tait  sur  le  fleuve 
mdme,  2t  distance  d'Hermopolis,  et  non  pas  sur  un  canal,  auprbs 
d'Hermopoli.s.  La  plupart  des  grandes  villes  ^gyptiennes  situ^es 
loin  du  fleuve  avaient,  comme  Siout  aujourdliui,  un  port  qui  portait 

ce  nom  de  (](]       mirit  :  la  stMe  de  Piinkhi  mentionne  elle- 

mSme  plus  bas  le  port  de   Memphis  (1(1  ' 'I  A©» 

k  Test  de  B^dr^h^in,  sous  le  bois  de  palmiers  qui  ombrage  k 
present  la  rive  du  fleuve.t      Le  mot  (1(1       mirit  augment^ 

d'une  ^pithfete  (j(l-»-=»    avait  pass6  en  copte  sous  la  forme 

JULpO),  "fi  et  ce  mot  sert  k  designer  pour  Hermopolis,  la  locality 
m^me  oil  s'arr^t^rent  les  soldats  de  Piinkhi.  Les  serviteurs  de  Jules, 
qui  recueillirent  le  corps  de  St  Epim^,  remont^rent  le  fleuve  jusqu'k 
ce  qu'ils  arrivferent  au  port  de  Shmoun  ttjA.'f'neiULpa)  ItXe 
CtjiULOTrt,  puis  continu^rent  leur  voyage  par  un  itin^raire  assez 
diflicile  k  expliquer.^    L'emplacement  precis  du  port  de  Shmoun 

♦  Brugsch,  Diet.  GSogr,^  pp.  147-148. 

t  Mariette,  Monuments  Divers^  pi.  Ill,  1.  94 ;  cfr,  Brugsch,  Dkt,  Glogr,^ 
p.  259.    Un  passage  mutil^  (1.  90)  renfermait  certainement  la  meme  expression, 

et  on  Ut  plus  haul  (1.  87)  Texpression  ^quivalente  '  (1  (1  3  E  I       ' 

X  Quatrem^re,    Minunres^  T.    I,    p.  257;   ChampoUion,  VEgypU  sous  les 
PharaoHS,  T.  I,  p.  294. 
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peut  ^tre  d^termin^  sans  trop  de  peine.  Les  tombeaux  des  princes 
d'Hermopolis  et  la  n^cropole  sont  aux  environs  de  Sheikh-Said  et 
d*EI-Bersheh,  oh  aujourd'hui  encore  les  Chretiens  de  Mellaout  et  de 
Bayadi^h  viennent  enterrer  leurs  morts:*  c'est  done  en  face  de 
Bersh^h  et  de  Sheikh-Said  qu'il  faut  chercher  le  point  oil  les 
momies  s'embarquaient  pour  leur  dernier  voyage,  et  par  consequent 
ie  site  du  port  d'Hermopolis.  On  pourrait  hdsiter  entre  trois  sites, 
Bayadi^h  JU-pbuJl,  Raramon  jo^,  Jl  et  Mellaoui  ^Jltjji\  urJL«. 
Bayadi^h  est  mis  hors  de  cause  par  le  large  canal  qui  s'interpose 
entre  ce  village  et  Ashmoun^in;  Raramon  n'a  pris  d'importance 
que  dans  ces  derniers  temps :  seule  Mellaoui  a  une  position  et  des 
antiquitds  qui  la  rendent  propre  it  une  identification  avec  le  port 
d'Hermopolis.  "  Meyliouy  el-A*rych  est  situ^e  k  deux  lieues  en- 
viron au  sud  d'Eshraouneyn  :  autrefois  plac^e  sur  le  Nil  (et  elle 
r^tait  encore  en  1720),  cette  ville  ^tait  la  capitale  de  la  province 
moderne ;  son  port  servait  k  la  reunion  des  grains  destines  pour  la 
Mecque,  et  recevait  en  ^change  les  produits  de  TArabie,  dont  elle 
etait  Tentrepdt.  Mais  le  fleuve  a  abandonn^  ses  murailles.  .  .  ."t 
Elle  est  k  I'embouchure  de  Tancien  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  ce  canal  la 
mettait  en  communication  directe  avec  Ashmountin :  elle  n*a  mdme 
remplac^  cette  ville  que  lorsque  la  diminution  progressive  du  volume 
d'eau  apporte  par  le  Bahr-Yousouf  for^  les  habitants  k  deserter 
leurs  demeures  et  k  se  rapprocher  du  Nil.  "  La  moiti^  occidentale 
de  la  ville  est  bitie  sur  des  mines,  oli  Ton  trouve  des  colonnes,  des 
pierres  taill^es,  des  morceaux  de  marbre,  de  granit,  etc.,  dhs  qu'on 
vient  k  y  faire  des  fouilles.  11  en  est  de  m^me  d'une  partie  de  la 
plaine  k  rouest.''|  J'ajouterai  que  le  nom  actuel  me  parait  avoir 
conserve  le  nom  ancien.  Le  mot  iULpoo  fait  au  pluriel  th^bain 
JUiepoOTe,  AJLpoOTe ;  mais  on  employait  k  Ashmounein,  comme 
le  prouvent  les  papyrus  de  Vienne,§  un  dialecte  analogue  au  soi- 

•  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  331. 

t  Jomard,  Description  des  Ruines  ^Achmouniyn^  dans  la  Description^^  T.  -IV, 
p.  163. 

J  Jomard,  Description  de  P Heptanomide,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  315. 
Jomard  y  d^couvrit  un  beau  naos  dont  il  a  donn^  le  dessin,  Antiqnitis^  T.  IV, 
pi.  67. 

§  Krall  dans  les  MUtkeilungen  aus  d.  S,  d.  Pap.  Erzk.  RcUner,  8,  V,  p.  23, 
sqq,  :  "die  Koptischen  Papiere  der  erzhentoglichen  Sammlung  vtohl  fast  durchge- 
hends  aus  SchmHn  stamnun, "    On  y  relive  les  formes  comme  AtOJULI  pour 
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disant  bashmourique  011  p  devient  X  et  o  devient  A..  JULpo) 
y  serait  *iULXoo  et  JtnepoOTe,  *iULeXA.TJ :  ^^to  est  la 
transcription  exacte  de  ce  *JULeXA.TI  et  a  conserve  k  travers  le 


copte  son  nom  ancien  de  {1(1       Mirit,  Milit. 

Les  postes  que  les  g^ographes  classiques  signalent  au  voisinage 
d'Hermopolis,  \ Hermopolitana  Phylakt  et  la  Thebana  Fhylaki  ont 
donn^  lieu  kquelques  discussions.  Agatharchide,qui  en  park  le  premier, 
compte  le  nome  Hermopolitain  comme  ^tant  le  troisi^me  de  la  Haute 
Egypte  aprSs  Memphis,  et  ajoute  que  le  quatribme  est  appek  par  les 
uns  Phylak^,  par  les  autres  Schedia ;  c*est  Ik  en  effet  qu'on  taxe  les 
bateaux  qui  apportent  les  produits  du  haut  fleuve  et  qu'on  leur  fait 
payer  les  droits  d'entr^e.*  Vindication  de  la  Phylak^  comme 
formant  un  nome  distinct  est  due  peut-^tre  k  une  distraction  de 
Photius,  mais  Timportance  de  ce  poste  de  douanes  fluviales  est  con- 
firmee par  Strabon,  qui  d^double  le  nom  de  Phylakfe  et  distingue 
deux  Phylakai,  dont  la  premibre,  THermopolitana  (*Epfioiro\ntic^ 
0i/\oiciy)  est  consider^  par  d'Anville  comme  ^tant  Mellaoui,t  et  par 
Jomard,  qui  combat  d'Anville,  comme  ^tant  identique  avec  Darout 
Omm-Nakhl^h,  qui  s'appelle  aussi  Darout- Ashmoun.  J  D'Anville 
s'appuie  d'abord  sur  le  ge^ographe  Ptokm^e,  qui,  en  effet,  r^unit  les 
deux  postes  en  un  seul  terme  pluriel  ff>v\aKa\^  et  les  met  tous  deux 
k  Test  d'Hermopolis,par  28°!  5'  de  latitude,  par  consequent  sur  le  grand 
bras  du  Nil,  tandis  qu'il  place  Hermopolis  par  28*^  26'.  II  discuie 
ensuite  le  t^moignage  de  Strabon,  rappelle  que  ce  g^ographe  distingue 
V Hermopolitana  de  la  Thebaica  PhylaM,  "  Ce  qu*il  ajoute  au  sujet 
de  ce  dernier  poste,  nous  fait  d^couvrir  sa  situation,  et  cons6quem- 

ptoiuie,  iULeXrr  ^  c6tc^  de  jtnepiT,  Xa.ic  gXa^k  ^  cdt^  de 

pOeiC  epOK,  2CA.eiC  ^  c6te  de  2COeiC,  Cri.OTA.n  ^  cdt^  de 
CTioTOIt,  ^ISyX  i  c6t^  de  g^OOT.  KraU  cite  {jibid,  p.  58)  Xefi.eKA.TI 
pluriel  de  Xcfi-CKK  d*apr^s  les  m6mes  papyrus,  et  ^TI  est  une  forme  r^- 
guli^re  du  pluriel  dans  ce  dialecte  comme  OTe,  OOT6  en  th^bain. 

*  Agatharchide  dans  Miiller,  Geographi  Grceci Minores^  T.  I,  p.  122  :  **.  .  . 
rirajprro^  6  'Epfu)viroA.Jri|(,*f  w'ifiirroQ  ov  01  ftkv  ^vAoiciyv,  oX  tk  Zx'^'^*'  KoXovotv, 
'£»*  ravrjf  ruv  dvwBiv  Karayofuvw  Htrwparrovrai  koI  riBicurt  r6  rfKoQ, 

t  D'Anville,  Mimoires  Giographiqttes  sur  V Egypte^  pp.  1 73-174. 

J  Jomard,  Description  des  Ruines  (fAchmounfyn,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV, 
pp.  184-299.    Jomard  a  insist^  k  plusieurs  reprises  sur  cette  identification. 
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roent  celle  du  pr^^dent.  Cest  qu'en  ce  lieu  est  un  canal,  qui  con- 
duit k  Tanis.  Or,  il  faut  ^tre  inform^,  que  le  Khalitz-il-menhi^  ce 
qui  signifie  le  canal  ferm^,  sortant  du  Nil  prfes  de  Tarut^  surnomm^ 
Eshsherify  ou  le  Noble,  coule  ^  quelque  distance  au-dessous,  prbs 
d'un  lieu  nomm^  Tauna^  qui  conserve  entre  autres  vestiges  d'anti- 
quit^  un  temple  consacr^  au  soleil,*  et  dans  re  lieu  nous  retrouvons 
cette  Tanis,  dont  il  n'est  mention  que  dans  Strabon  seul.  De  1^  il 
suit  que  la  garde  Th^baine  occupant  Tarut-eshsherif,  il  faut  se  rappro- 
cher  d'Ashmunein  pour  trouver  la  Garde  Hermopolitane ;  et  je  ne 
vois  point  de  lieu  plus  convenable  que  celui  de  MelaCli,  o{i  le  Nil 
d^tache  une  branche  de  canal  qui  va  joindre  Tautre."  Jomard  essaie 
d'infirraer  le  t^moignage  de  Ptol^m^e,  qu'il  rejette  en  note  en  disant 
que  la  distance  de  11',  plus  de  20  kilometres,  qu'indiquent  les  lati- 
tudes donndes  par  le  g^ographe,  convient  bien  h.  Darout  eshsherif  o\x 
il  place  la  Thebaica  Phylakd.  "  Ptol^m^e,  qui  n'indique  pas  particu- 
li^rement  Tun  ou  I'autre  de  ces  deux  postes,  avait  en  vue,  selon  moi»  ce 
dernier.  Le  passage  ne  renferme  que  le  mot  de  Phylace^  sans  T^pithbte 
d^Hermopoiitanay  Jomard  suppose  que  Strabon  vint  d'Oxyrrhynchus 
par  le  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  que,  par  consequent,  la  Garde  Hermopolitaitie 
qu'il  signale  aprfes  cette  ville  (cf  5«)  ^tait,  elle  aussi,  sur  le  Bahr-You- 
souf. "Le  village  de  Darout  Omm-Nakhl^h,  qui  s'appelle  aussi 
Darout- Aschtnaiin^  et  dans  le  voisinage  duquel  nous  venons  de  voir 
qu'il  y  avait  des  vestiges  d'antiquit^s,  pourait  bien  6tre  dans  Tem- 
placement  du  chateau  ou  poste  hermopolitain,  comme  Darout-el- 
Cheryf  (ou  selon  les  Chretiens,  Darout-Saribim),  situ^  k  Fembou- 
chure  du  canal  ^tait  le  poste  thd)aique."  Plus  loin,  Jomard  precise 
ses  conclusions  :  "  Je  conclus  que  le  chiteau-fort  dont  parle  Strabon 
sous  le  nom  de  Theba:ica  Pkylace,  ^tait  placd,  non  k  Darout  m^me, 
ou  plutdt  Derouet  el-Cheryf,  mais  a  D^roueh  Sarab-amoun,  ou 
^tait  une  ancienne  habitation,  et  non  loin  du  couvent  actuel  appele 
par  ahr^viation  Deyr  Abou-Sardbdm,  L'autre  position,  appel^e  par 
les  Grecs  HermopoUtana  Phyiace,  6tait,  selon  ma  conjecture,  soit  h. 
Qasr-Hour,  soit  k  Darout-Achmoun,  qu'il  faudrait  appeler  Derouet- 
Achmoun  ;  ce  mot  paratt  signifier,  en  effet,  enceinte  Hermopolitaine.  "t 
Jomard  a  d(i  croire  que  Ptol^m^e  n*a  voulu  parler  que  d'une 
Phylakd.     Mais  le  texte  du   g^ographe  alexandrin  porte  ^vXaicoi 

*  Cest  Tensemble  de  bas-reliefs  de  Gebel-Tounah  ;  les  missionnaires,  chez 
qui  d*Anville  se  renseignait,  avaient  pris  ces  curieux  monuments  pour  les  restcs 
(Vun  temple  consacrf  au  soldi, 

t  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  pp.  189-190. 
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au  pluriel,  et,  k  moins  de  Taccuser  d'erreur,  il  faut  bien  reconnaltre 
que  la  latitude  qu'il  indique  s'applique  aussi  bien  k  la  Garde 
Hermopolitaine  qu'k  la  Garde  Th^baine.  Le  raisonnement  de 
Jomard  et  Tidentification  qu'il  propose,  adopts  g^n^ralement 
depuis  lors,  tombent  done  d'eux-m^mes,  et  d'Anville  a  raison 
de  chercher  la  Garde  Hermopolitaine  sur  le  Grand  bras  du  Nil, 
comme  il  y  cherchait  la  Garde  Th^baine.  Toutefois  d'Anville 
commet  deux  erreurs  qu'il  aurait  pu  ^viter  en  pesant  j^us  exacte- 
ment  les  donnas  des  auteurs  grecs.  En  premier  lieu,  I'indkatioii 
d*une  mdme  latitude  pour  les  Gardes  de  Ptol^m^  prouve  que  les 
deux  endroits  devaient  etre  assez  rapproch6s  Pun  de  Tautre,  pour 
que  le  g^raphe  ne  criit  pas  n6cessaire  de  leur  donner  une  mentimi 
distincte  k  chacun:  or  MelHoui  est  k  vingt  et  un  kilom^es  de 
D^rofit  esh-Sh6rif.  En  second  lieu,  le  texte  de  Strabon  6num^re 
d'abord  la  Garde  Hermopolitaine,  puis  la  Garde  Thd)aine^  puis  le 

canal  qui  conduit  k  Tanis,  elra  ij  OifPaiic^  ^vXain},  Km  Stwpv^  ipipmura 

^V<  TaViy,  c'est-k-dire,  met  la  Garde  Hermopolitaine  au  nord  du 
canal  de  Tanis ;  or  I>6ro(it  esh-Sh6rif  est  am  sud  de  ce  canaL 
D'ailleurs  D^roClt  esh-Sh^f  est  assez  doign6  du  fleuve,  dans  une 
position  qui  ne  permet  pas  qu'un  poste,  install^  en  cet  endroit,  ait 
jamais  pu  6tre  un  point  d'arr^t  pour  les  bateaux  qui  montaient  ou 
descendaient  le  Nil.  II  me  paratt  done  que  Topinion  d'Anrille, 
bien  que  pr^drable  k  celle  de  Jomard,  n'est  pas  enti^ment  exacte. 
Si  nous  cherchons  k  pr^ciser  les  termes  du  probl^me,  voici  k  peu 
pr^s  les  ^l^ments  dont  nous  disposons  pour  le  r^soudre.  i""  D'aprbs 
Ptol6m6e,  les  deux  postes  sont  voisins  Tun  de  Tautre,  ce  que  le  r^cit 
de  Strabon  confirme,  car  il  les  6numbre  tfune  seule  venue,  les  s^pa- 
rant  seulement  par  ce  renseignement,  qu'k  partir  de  la  Garde  Her- 
mopolitaine on  commengait  k  compter  par  schoenes  de  soixante  stades 
chacun,  jusqu'k  Sybne  et  Elephantine.  2°  D'aprfes  Tordre  suivi  par 
Strabon,  la  Garde  Hermopolitaine  6tait  au  nord  de  la  Garde  Th6- 
baine,  et  celle-ci  au  nord  du  canal  el-Menhi,  prise  d*eau  du  Bahr- 
Yousouf,  qui  mbne  k  Tanis-Tounah.  3**  \jds  deux  Gardes  ^taient 
au  sud  d'Hermopolis,  car  Agatharchide  place  le  canton  ob  elles 
etaient  situ^es  en  cinquibme  nome,  au-delk  d'Hermopolis,  qu'il  d^igne 
comme  quatribme  nome  au  voyageur  qui  va  du  nord  au  sud. 
4"*  Les  deux  postes  Etaient  sur  le  Nil  m^me,  et  on  payait  k  I'Hermo- 
politana  Phylak^  un  p^age  pour  les  objets  import^,  i>ar  bateaux,  de  la 
'J'h^baide  dans  I'Egypte  moyenne,  rekwviov  t«  twv  ix  7ij^  GiffiaiSo^ 
KaraxpepofUvwv.    Strabon  ne  dit  pas  ce  qu'on  faisait  dans  la  Garde 
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Thebaine,  mais  on  peut  le  conclure  de  ce  qui  se  passait  h  la  Garde 
Hermopolitaine :  on  devait  y  percevoir  un  droit  de  p^age  sur  les 
marchandises  import^es  de  la  Basse  et  de  la  Moyenne  Egypte.  Je 
ne  me  rappelle  pas  qu'on  ait  essay^  d'expliquer  pourquoi  on  avait 
choisi  le  nome  Hermopolitain  pour  en  faire  un  bureau  de  douane. 
La  raison  en  est,  je  crois,  facile  k  deviner.  Le  commerce  du  Sou- 
dan arrive  partie  par  le  Nil  et  Assouan,  partie  par  le  desert  et  Siout : 
un  poste  6tabli  au  nord  de  Siout,  k  la  fronti^re  du  nome  Iotf-\ni€- 
rieur,  qui  ^tait  lui-mdmc  un  prolongement  du  nome  /<9^-sup^rieur 
ou  Lycopolite,  se  trouvait  done  au  point  oil  les  deux  courants 
d-importation  r^unis  p^netraient  en  Egypte.  I-.es  marchandises 
venues  par  le  desert  s'embarquaient  k  Siout  et  descendaient  le  Nil  •' 
la  Garde  Hermopolitaine  ^tait  Ik  pour  les  frappei  des  droits  de 
p^age,  k  leur  sortie  du  territoire  Lycopolitain  et  k  leur  entree  dans 
le  grand  courant  du  commerce  ^gyptien.  Cette  fa^on  d*envisager 
le  r61e  des  Gardes  ^tablies  au  sud  d'Hermopolis  nous  permet  de 
mieux  comprendre  la  position  dans  laquelle  elles  se  trouvaient 
Tune  par  rapport  k  Tautre :  elles  sont  comme  ces  gares  de  nos 
frontibres  qui,  situees  k  quelques  minutes  de  distance,  servent  k 
percevoir  les  droits  de  douane  et  k  faire  ces  visites  de  bagage  dont  les 
voyageurs  se  r^jouissent  tant  Si  je  cherche  sur  les  cartes  ordinaires, 
celle  de  la  Commission  ou  celle  de  Linant,  je  ne  trouve  aucune  posi- 
tion qui  r^ponde  aux  donn^es  signal^es  plus  haut :  il  n'y  a  aucun 
site  antique,  m^me  peu  important,  sur  les  bords  du  Nil,  entre  Mellaoui 
et  Tembouchure  du  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  les  seuls  qu'on  ait  signales 
sont,  comme  D^roiit,  places  trop  loin  du  fleuve  et  au  sud  du  canal. 
Pour  ne  pas  prolonger  le  d^bat,  je  dirai  que  la  solution  devient 
claire  si,  au  lieu  de  se  fier  aux  cartes  anciennes,  on  prend  la  carte 
dress^e,  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es,  par  les  ing^nieurs  du  Ministre  de 
rint^rieur  ^gyptien.  On  y  voit  que  D^roiit  i®  n'est  plus  au  sud, 
mais  au  nord  du  canal ;  2*"  qu'il  est  beaucoup  plus  rapproch6  du  Nil 
qu'il  ne  T^tait  sur  la  carte  de  Texp^dition  et  surtout  sur  cclle  de  Linant. 
Je  n'en  conclus  pas  que  les  auteurs  de  ces  cartes  se  sont  tromp^s  ou 
ont  donn6  des  traces  faux:  ils  ont  relev6  ce  qui  existait  de  leur 
temps,  mais  le  Nil  et  ses  canaux  se  d^placent  vite,  comme  je  Tai 
montr^  en  ^tudiant  le  nome  de  la  Gazelle,  et  leurs  relev^s  ne  sont 
plus  exacts  aujourd'hui.  Le  Nil  ^tait  aussi  capricieux  dans  Tantiquitd 
qu*il  Test  k  present ;  il  a  d{i  s'^loigner  et  se  rapprocher  aussi  souvent 
de  D^roCit,  pendant  les  trois  ou  quatre  si^cles  pour  lesquels  Agathar- 
chide  et  Ptolem^e  nous  autorisent  k  constater.  ^existence  des  Gardes, 
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qu'il  Ta  fait  de  la  fin  du  XVIIP  sibcle  jusqu'^  nos  jours.  Les  varia- 
tions perp^tuelles  devaient  obliger  les  Gardes  \  se  d^placer  sans 
cesse  pour  rester  sans  cesse  au  bord  du  courant,  et  elles  n'ont  point 
par  consequent  laiss^  sur  le  sol  de  traces  durables.  Les  quelques 
maisons  qui  les  composaient  ont  dfi  €tre  balay^es  par  les  eaux,  comme 
des  monuments  autrement  importants  Tont  ^t^,  k  Ombos,  par  exemple, 
ou  k  Qaou-el-Kfebir.  La  Garde  Thebaine  ^tait  done  au  confluent  du 
Nil  et  du  Bahr-Yousouf,  sur  la  rive  nord,  comme  Tindique  Strabon 
et  suivait  le  d^placement  de  I'embouchure  de  manibre  k  pouvoir  en 
commander  le  passage,  et  emp^cher  les  barques  d'^chapper  aux 
phages  en  passant  par  le  canal  qui  mkne  d  Tanis,  La  Garde  Hermo- 
politaine  ^tait  un  peu  plus  bas  vers  le  Nil.  Je  dirai  que  les  deux 
Gardes  occupaient  respectivement  le  site  des  villages  modemes  d'El- 
G^zir^h  et  de  Gerf-Sarh&n,  U^  ^PT'*  ^^^^  ^^^  rester  comme 
eux  attach^es  au  sol :  leur  fonction  ^tant  de  surveiller  le  cours  de  la 
riviere,  elles  suivaient  la  marche  des  berges  en  conservant  toujours 
leur  distance. 

Le  Bahr-Yousouf  ^tait  bord^  alors  de  localit^s  florissantes  qu'il 
enrichissait  par  son  trafic.  La  plus  importante  parait  avoir  ^t^  celle 
que  Strabon  appelle  Tanis,  et  dont  les  ruines  sont  appeldes  Deir 
yj,  le  convent,  par  les  habitants  du  village  voisin  de  Tounah  dC'J .  * 
I^  forme  hi^roglyphyque  du  nom  n'est  pas  connue,  mais  le  copte 
nous  donne  0tX)rte,t  OU)n,  analogue  k  la  prononciation  arabe,  et 
qui  indique  pour  la  forme  ancienne  une  orthographe  et  une  origine 
differente  de  celle  du  nom  de  la  Tanis  de  la  Basse-Egypte.  Les  pa- 
pyrus de  I'Archiduc  R^gnier  nous  ont  rendu  quelques  noms  que  je 
crois  pouvoir  placer  surement  dans  les  memes  parages  :  un  des  per- 
sonnages  qu'ils  citent  ^tait  IipcoiUL  TTttjCJOTe  de  Pshot6,  un  autre 
[nJptJOiULe  l^Fxe  gput  UXOcg  ncgJULOirit  de  Telke  dans  le 
canton  de  Shmoun.J  T^KG  Telk^  est  ^videmment  la  JJ^j 
Dalg^h  des  cartes  modemes.    Le  bourg  ancien  k  qui  Dalg^h  a  succ^d^ 

*  C'est  par  suite  d'une  fausse  assonance  que  plusieurs  auteurs,  et  derni^rement 
encore  Eisenlohr  {flber-jEgypten^  p.  4),  croient  reconnattre  Tanis  de  la  Haute 
Egypte  dans  le  bourg  de  Tanouf,  ^^i  Jj  :  Tanouf  est  en  pleine  terre,  &  distance 
du  Nil,  du  Menhi  et  du  Bahr-Yousouf. 

t  Krall,  dans  les  Mitiheilungen,  1887,  p.  66. 

X  Krall,  ibid.,  1887,  p.  66- 
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n'^tait  pas  tout-^-fait  au  m^me  endroit  que  le  modeme :  il  ^tait  au 
^^ Deyr  el-Gar&ddouy^  ou  Nazlet  Abou  Khalaga^  ruines  assez  ^tendues 
au  nord  de  Koum  Rekab,  sur  la  rive  droite  du  canal.  Uendroit  a  €\.€ 
entibrement  ddtruit  trente  ans  avant  notre  expedition,  par  les  Gala- 
daouy*  ou  gens  de  Dalg^  grosse  bourgade  k  Touest  Auprfes  d'un 
canton  ou  dome,  il  y  a  six  colonnes  debout,  saillantes  de  deux  metres 

hors  des  d^combres ;  cinq  sont  en  granit  rouge,  une  en  grbs Ces 

colonnes  paraissent  avoir  et^  tirees  de  morceaux  plus  considerables 
par  les  anciens  Chretiens ;  et  le  nom  de  Z>^r  fait  penser  quails  avaient 

sans  doute  une  ^glise  en  cet  endroit La  butte  de  ruines  est  peu 

eiev^e :  il  parait  qu'on  I'a  aplanie  pour  la  culture ;  ce  qui  a  r^duit 
retendue  des  vestiges,  qui  ont  encore  cependant  quatre  k  cinq  cent 
rafetres :  elle  est  recouverte  de  briques  cuites  et  de  debris  de  poteries. 
De  meme  que  T^glise  chr^tienne  avait  succ^d^  i  un  temple  paien, 
une  petite  mosqu^e  a  succ^d^  ^  T^glise  chretienne."  t  Le  nom 
hi^roglyphique  de  la  locality  est  inconnu.  Telke  etait  situ^  au  sud : 
Pshote  s'elevait  au  nord,  sur  la  frontifere  du  nome.  C'est  bien  cer- 
tainement  le  gros  bourg  d'Abshaddh  if  jLIjI,  qui  se  divise  en  deux 
hameaux,  Abshadeh  du  nord  ^^f-^jJ^  if  jIuLj\,  et  Abshaddh  du  sud 
JjJiSl  J  jULjI  :  la  forme  arabe  est  la  transcription  ndcessaire  du  nom 
copte,  et  la  Pshati,  Pshadi,  Iiaj^'f"  du  Delta  est  rendue  de  m^me 
par  if  jl^l  X  Abshadfeh.  Le  nom  hi^roglyphique  ne  ra'est  pas  connu, 
mais  je  crois  qu'on  peut  en  retrouver  la  forme  grecque.  Agatharchide 
dit  en  effet  que  le  cinquifeme  canton  de  I'Egypte  moyenne  est  appeld 
par  les  uns  PhylaM,  paries  autres  Schedia  2x€^/cr,  k cause  des  peages 
qu'y  paient  les  bateaux-  Le  m^me  nom  s'appliquait  au  bourg  oil  les 
bateaux,  allant  de  Memphis  i  Alexandrie,  s'arr^taient  pour  payer  un 
droit  de  peage.g  Je  soup9onne  que  le  mot  grec  cache  un  mot 
egyptien  servant  \  designer  soit  le  droit  de  p^age,  soit  le  lieu  oh  Ton 
percevait  ce  droit,  et  comme  gJITe,  T.  gJI'f"  M.,  Exigere^  repetere 
pretiumy  o,  x  Shitou,  rdpond  i  ce  sens,  je  pense  que  HOjOTe,  ou 


'*  Ce  nom  vient  du  mot  Dalgeh^  qu*on  a  retoum^  comme  ont  coutume  de  le 
faireles/^/A14." 

t  Jomard,  Description  de  V Heptatumide^  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  pp.  313- 
314. 

X  Voir  sur  cette  ville  Et.  Quatrem^re,  Mimoires  Giograpl.iques^  T.  I,  pp.  420, 
sqq.,  dont  ropinion,  adoptee  par  Champollion,  VEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons^  T.  II, 
\,  182,  sqq,^  a  pass^  chez  tous  les  Egypt ologucs, 
%  Strabon,  I.  XVII,  p.  800. 
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sans  rarticle  gJOXG,  est  Toriginale  de  ^x^^^'^  c*  Qu^  J>chedia  d'Aga- 
tharchide  est  le  IXCyoTe  des  Coptes,  FAbshad^h  d'aujourd'hui.  La 
division  moderne  du  village  r^pond  peut-^tre  k  une  division  ancienne : 
de  meme  qu'il  y  avait  sur  le  Nil  deux  Gardes,  rHermopolitaine  et 
la  Thdbaine,  il  y  avait  sur  le  Bahr-Yousouf  deux  Schediae,  dans  les- 
qu^ls  on  ^x^cutait  les  m^mes  operations  de  douane.  La  raison  de 
fisc  qui  avait  d^cid^  la  creation  des  Gardes  rendait  en  effet  n^essaire 
la  creation  de  ces  Schediae.  Les  Gardes  commandaient  Tune  le  Nil, 
Tautre  Tentr^  du  canal^  qui  mhie  a  Tanis  ;  mais  il  aurait  ^t^  inutile 
de  surveiller  ces  points,  si  on  laissait  les  bateaux  circuler  librement 
de  Siout  i  Oxyrrhynchos  par  le  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  tourner,  au  moins 
pendant  les  hautes  eaux  les  ports  du  Nil.  II  fallait,  pour  completer 
le  systbme,  ^tablir  une  douane  sur  le  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  le  site  d'Ab- 
shad^h  ^tait  des  mieux  choisis.  II  se  trouve  en  effet  au-delk  du  point 
oh  le  canal  de  Tanis,  le  Menhi,  vient  rejoindre  le  Bahr-Yousouf,  de 
plus  au  nord  d'Hermopolis  :  les  bateaux  qui  auraient  essay^  de  faire 
la  contrebande  par  cette  voie,  ^taient  done  arr^t^s  au  passage,  et  forces 
de  payer,  comme  ceux  qui  descendaient  le  grand  bras.  Si  Schedia- 
Pshoti  n*eut  pas  la  valeur  des  Gardes^  c'est  que  le  Bahr-Yousouf, 
difficile  \  naviguer  en  tout  temps,  et  impraticable  ^  la  navigation 
pendant  une  partie  de  Tannde,  n'a  jamais  ^t^  le  v^hicule  que  d'un 
commerce  assez  restreint :  le  gros  du  trafic  s'^coulait  par  le  Nil.  Si 
le  texte  d'Agatharchide  n'a  pas  ^t^  alt^r^  ou  mal  compris  par  Photius, 
nous  devons  croire  qu'au  II*  sibcle  avant  notre  fere,  ces  postes  de 
douane  avaient  ^t^  jug^s  assez  importants  pour  qu'on  en  fit  un  gou- 
vernement  special,  qui  s'interposait  entre  THermopolitain  et  le  Lyco- 
polites,  et,  s^^tendant  de  Schedia  aux  Gardes^  barrait  la  vallde  dans 
toute  sa  laiigeur.  La  dur^  de  ce  nome,  s'il  exista  vraiment,  ne  se 
prolongea  pas  au-dela  de  la  p^iode  ptol^mai'que. 

Le  TeptJOX  OJAiLOTIt  des  Coptes  est  ^videmment  le  D^rout 
Ashmoun  ^y^\  CJU  jJ  ou  DdroutOmmen-nakhl^h  ALi5jJ\^\  CL^j  \*i 
pioderne  *  que  Jomard  identifiait,  sans  raison  je  crois,  avec  la  garde 
Hermopolitaine.      C^tait  un  JlO©  DiROTI,  Tiroti,  commi* 

D^ROUT  esh-sh^rlf,  mais  nous  ne  le  trouvons  pas  mentionn^  dans  les 
textes  hi^roglyphiques.  Les  papyrus  de  TArchiduc  R^gniert  ritent 
encore  des  villages  que  je  ne  sais  ou  placer  IICOI'JS  A.I  ou  tp*0"f  &A.i, 

•  Champollion,  VEgypte  aux  Tempi  PharaoniqveSy  T.  I,  pp.  297-298. 
t  Krall,  dans  les  Mittheilungen^  1887,  pp.  65-66, 
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Psoubai,  A.(rllte,  Agin^  qui  peut-^tre  a  donn^  naissance  au  nom 
disj-  ^\  Abou  Ginneh  d*un  Ouady  qui  s'ouvre  sur  la  rive  draite  duNil, 
presque  k  la  frontibre  mdridionale  du  nome.  Je  passerai  rapidement 
sur  les  villes  et  villages  situds  de  ce  c6t6  du  fleuve.  La  ville  de 
Khouniatonou  fut  appel^e  par  ce  prince    ^  /-wv^  (1  *^^  Khouit- 

ni-ATONOU,  mais  nous  ignorons  le  nom  qu'elle  avait  auparavant  et  qui 
diflRfrait  peut-^tre  de  celui  de  Psinaula,  sous  lequel  elle  est  men- 
tionn^  k  T^poque  romaine;*  Quatremfere  y  a  reconnu  en  toute 
sdret^  le  IKTlltlX^,  II>:iIteXA.  des  ^crivains  coptes.t  Je  n'in- 
sisterai  pas  non  plus  sur  Antino^,  qui  fut  distraite  du  nome  d'Her- 
mopolis  et  forma  une  circonscription  ind^pendante :  le  nom  de  Besa, 
que  cette  ville  portait  avant  Hadrien,  ne  nous  est  encore  connu  par 
aucune  inscription  hidroglyphique.  Pescla,  ^tant  situ^e  k  Deyr,J 
^tait  en  dehors  du  nome  d'Hermopolis,  et  n'en  fit  partie  que  fort 
tard,  lorsqu'il  engloba  une  partie  du  nome  de  PIoTF-inf^rieur.  Prae- 
sentia,  oh  campait  la  Zegto  Tertia  Diocletiana,  ^tait  au  sud  d'Her- 
mopolis  :  c'^tait  sans  doute  pour  fermer  la  voie  qui  s'enfonce  k 
travers  le  desert,  et  alors  la  position  qui  conviendrait  le  mieux  serait 
celle  de  Kom-Rekab  c--^  ^S  ou  de  Kom-el-Kharb^h  JU -iJ^  /y^* 
sur  le  canal  de  Menhi,  presque  au  d^bouchd  de  ce  canal  dans  le 
Bahr-Yousouf.  §  I^  nom  est  d'ailleurs  compl^tement  latin  d'appa- 
rence,  et  on  ne  pent  gu^res  deviner  s*il  cache  ou  non  une  vieille 
designation  ^gyptienne.  Enfin,  Quatrem^re  a  montr^  que  le  nom 
XOT&OTpe  n'est  pas,  comme  Champollion  le  pensait,  un  nom  de 
village,  mais  un  nom  d'homme ;  c'est  done  k  tort  que  Brugsch  I'a 
rapproch^  du  nom  yt  J  V^^  Sabou-oirou,  0(1  I  j  ne  saurait 
r^pondre  a  x,  ct  qui  d'ailleurs  appartient  k  une  contr^e  et  k  une 
categoric  de  noms  diffi^rentes  de  celles  qui  nous  occupent.  II  ne  I'a 
pas  maintenue  du  reste  dans  son  Dictlonnaire,  H 

*  Jomard,  Description  de  Fffeptancfnide,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  308,  sqq, 

t  Et.  Quatrem^re,  MSmoires  Giographiques^  T«  I,  pp.  42-43,  et  Observations^ 
p.  35 ;  Krall,  dans  les  Mittheilungen^  pi.  87,  p.  65. 

X  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  p.  304,  sqq, 

§  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  313. 

tl  Et.  Quatrem^re,  Observations^  pp.  33-34 ;  Giampollion,  VEgypte  sous  Us 
Pharaons,  T.  I,  p.  287. 

IT  Brugsch,  G^ogr.  Ins,^  T.  I,  p.  222  ;  Diet.  Ghgr.^  p.  673.  De  meme  le 
nom  qu'il  lit  Ta-roud  et  qu*il  identifie  avec  TeptJOT"  dans  les  Giogr,  Ins,^ 
T.  I,  p.  221,  doit  se  lire  A-rot/di,  et  n  est  pas  dans  le  nome  du  Li^vre. 
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Peut-^tre  pourrait-on  retrouver  sur  le  site  de  Nefs-Ashmoun^in, 

Fendroit  pr^is  oil  dtait  le  teitre  idlg^  HMr/l  Q^^  ^^  Khmounou, 

cdlfebre  dans  les  traditions  mythologiques ;  mais  une  discussion  sur 
la  topographic  de  cette  ville  m'entrainerait  trop  loin.  Je  renonce 
de  m^me  k  rechercher  pour  le  moment  le  site  probable  de  deux  ou 

trois        J         chateaux  mentionn^s  k  Sheikh-Said,  k  Bersh^h,  et  k 

Bdni-Hassan,  et  que  je  crois  avoir  appartenu  au  nome  du  Lifevre.  II 
me  suffit  d'avoir  fixd  brifevement  les  limites  du  nome  originel  et  d'y 
avoir  plac^  sur  le  terrain  un  certain  nombre  des  villages  que  nous 
savons  y  avoir  ^t^  compris. 

§  20.  Le  texte  du  Papyrus  Anasiasi  No.  IV^  dont  j*ai  public  la 
transcription  au  §  8  de  ces  NoieSy  contient  un  nom  de  scribe  dont 
le  premier  groupe  peut  se  lire,  dans  F^criture  un  [jeu  lourde  du 

mA  soit  "^  NA.  J'avais  adopts  la  premifere 
lecture  guid^  par  Fanalogie  du  nom  5^  ^  ^  Mahou*  frequent 
k  partir  de  la  XX     dynastie,  et  j'avais  transcrit    S^  T _w_^ 

Mahihou,  dont  il  n'y  avait  jusqu'alors  aucun  exemple.  J'ai  trouve 
r^cemment  sur  un  monument  du  mus^e  de  Le>de  la  mention  d'un 

certain  1k  ^  ^  W^Nahihou;!  c'est,  avec  un  renversement,  le 
memequ'onlit  1k    ^^  |  ^  dans  Lepsius.  J  II  faut  done  remplacer 

dans  ma  transcription   $^  ^    ^^  MkktTum  par  1k   "^    ^^ 

^AAihou :  c'est  Nahihou  que  s'appelait  le  scribe  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion au  Papyrus  Anastast  No,  IV. 

•  Lieblein,  Dktumnaire  des  Noms  Hiiroglypkiques^  p.  262,  No.  763,  etc. 

t  Leemanns,  Monununts^  !!•  parlie,  pi.  XVI,  67a. 

X  Lepsius,  Dmkm.f  Illy  pi.  240 ;  cfr,  lAehlein,  Diaionnaire,  p.  317,  No.  984. 
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LE  TITRE  AHEMS-N-KIP. 
Par  Victor  Loret. 

Je  viens  de  lire  avec  un  vif  int^r^t,  dans  les  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  BibliccU  Archceology^*  Tarticle  trfes   document^  que 

O  /vwvw 

M.  E.  LefAure  a  consacr^  ^  Tdtude  du  titre  -djl^^^""^;  j'ai  meme 

lu  cet  article  avec  d'autant  plus  de  plaisir  que  j'ai  moi-mfime  6tudi^ 
le  titre  en  question,  il  y  a  une  dizaine  ann^es,  et  que  j'^tais  arrive 
au  m^me  r^sultat,  ou  k  peu  prfes,  que  mon  ^rudit  collfegue  d'Alger. 

Mon  ^tude  faisait  partie  du  premier  livre  d'un  travail  d'ensemble 
sur  les  monuments  du  r^gne  d'Am^nophis  III,  travail  qui  depuis 
sept  ou  huit  ans  est  plus  qu'k  moiti^  r^digd,  mais  que  Fentralnement 
vers  d'autres  recherches  m'a  emp^ch6  jusqu'^  present  de  terminer 
et  de  livrer  ^  Timpression. 

Je  donne  ici, — me  gardant  \  dessein  d*y  rien  remanier,  malgr^ 
les  inadvertances  que  je  suis  le  premier  ^  y  remarquer, — les  quel- 
ques  pages  de  mon  manuscrit  qui  sont  relatives  au  titre  ahems-n-kip: 

" Ces  nourriciers  avaient  le  grade  de      n     ""^  et 

de  Pierophores  i  la  droite  du  rot.     Deux  des  titres  qu*ils  portent, 

plus  d'un  rapport  et  m^ritent  d'etre  ^tudi^s  sp^cialement. 

"o.  Le  mot  principal  est  ,  kip  A  d^rivd  du  radical  tu^ , 

^^"^^    \  ,  cacher,  abriter,  couvrir  {kUX^    KCJOR,    ^en).     Les 


D 
mots  coptes  KHlie,  xa/idpa^  chambre  voUtie^  et  ^HIII,  trrif^ri^  toit^ 

♦  Vol.  XIII,  June,  1891,  pp.  447-469. 

t  "  La  lecture  me  semble  certaine  5  comparez  ie  copte  (J*  OH,  6irX^, 

ungula^  avec  le  signe  ^=a  qui  repr^sente  un  doigt  d'animal  i  la  griffe  recourb^e. 


La  vocalisation  i  est  prouv^e  par  la  forme  complete     2J)  (j(J    que  j'ai 

rencontr^e  deux  fois.     V.  Lorbt,  l^s  stat,  fun.  du  Mus.  de  Boulaq^  Nos.  36 
ct  96  (Rec,^  IV,  pp.  89  et  suiv.)." 
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tous  deux  vocalises  par  un  H  de  m^me  que  Test  par  un 

semblent  ^tre  les  formes  modernes  de  Tancien  kip  qui  ddsignerait, 
par  consequent,  une  salle  cachke^  ou  destinie  d  cacher,  Ce  sens 
d'endroit  secret  ou  plut6t  intime  nous  est  prouvd  par  plusieurs 
exemples.  Amenhotep  fils  de  Hapou,  dont  on  trouvera  plus  loin 
les  inscriptions  completes,  se  vante  d'avoir  eu  acc^s  ^  toute  heure 
auprfes  du  pharaon  et  d'avoir  ^t^  Tun  des  familiers  du  palais.     On 

trouve,  au  milieu  de  ces  ^loges,  la  mention  ^  ^v   II    ^    ^^"="0^, 

*  il  a  pu  entendre  ce  qui  se  disait  dans  le  myst^re  du  kip.^  Le  kip 
avait  ses  gardiens,  qui  portaient  le  titre  de        1   /m  ^ ^!^=^^ 

*  chef  de  Tint^rieur  du  kip^    Le  mot  <^rTf  q  ^  est  employ^  pour 

designer  le  centre,  la  partie  secrete,  intime,  d'une  demeure  ou  d'une 
administration.  On  trouve  des  mer  dkhennauti  pour  la  chambre 
des  sceaux,J  pour  les  cabinets  des  nomarques,§  pour  le  tr^sor,!) 
mais  surtout  pour  le  kip  ;  en  un  mot,  ce  titre  s*applique  aux  gardiens 
de  tout  endroit  dont  Facets  est  absolument  d^fendu,  ou  accord^ 
difficilement.     On  rencontre  meme  tr^s  souvent  des  personnage^ 

<^ri  p  ^1^    sans  autre  specification. 

II  s'agit,  je  crois,  dans  ce  cas,  de  Tintdrieur  du  kip^  car  c'est  le 

<fef  _  ^  £=^  qui  est  de  beaucoup,  le  plus  souvent  cite.     Nous 

Savons  par  le  titre  frequent   S)  ^^=^  ,**  souvent  en  correlation  avec 

-s^^^^A  ^1  ^  ,tt  et  par  Texpression  jji  j '  ^  r^ '  ^^^  ^"  tombeau 
de  Haq-er-heh,  que  le  kip  a  quelque  rapport  avec  les  enfants  royaux. 


/WA^^ 


Or,  un  fait  qui  me  semble  demontrer  que  "^S  o  ^  employe 

*  A.  Mariette.  Kamak^  p].  36,  1.  8. 

t  A.  Mariette,  Cat,  gin,  cTAbydos,  Nos.  703,  776,  855,  891,  905. 
t  Ibid,,  No.  588. 

§  Ibid,,  Nos.  764,  889;  MHanges,  II,  217. 
II  Ibid,,  Nos.  677,  753,  805  ;  Champ.,  Not,  descr.,  II,  691. 
IT  Ibid.,  Nos,  588,  636,  646,  674,  681,  805,  861,  879;  Milanges,  III,  14; 
C II  AM  P.,  Not,  descr,,  II,  397,  398. 

♦♦  Ibid,,  Nos.  398,  778.857,  858,  871.  873,  1103  ;    20^^   ^.  No.  702. 

ft  Tombeau  de  Haq-er-heh  ;  statuette  fun^raire  de  Boulaq,  No.  96.      .     . 
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isolement  doit  s'entendre  de  rintdrieur  du  kip  est  que  ce  mot 
^khmnouH^  lui  aussi,  s'applique  particuli^rement  aux  enfants  royaux. 
On  voit  en  effet  Sin^h,  parvenu  au  sommet  des  honneurs,  se  vanter 
d'etre  exaltd  par  le  Roi  de  toute  terre,  et  d'avoir  ses  enfants  admis 

dans  le  «^rrr       ^  A  ct3.*     Sindh  ^tait  re^u  chez  le  roi,  ses  enfants 

etaient  re9us  chez  les  princes.     Akhennouti  d^signe  done  Fendroit 

oil  se  tenatent  ks  enfants  du  roi:  il  en  est  de  meme  de  ,  qui 

me  paratt  r^pondre  au  fpfvaiKctSv  des  Grecs  anciens,  au  m)j^  des 

Arabes,  ou  plutot  k  la  nursery  des  Anglais.     Le  ,  c'^tait  la 

chambre,  Tappartement  oil  se  tenaient  les  princes  avec  leurs  nour- 

riciers  et  leurs  gouvemeurs.     Haq-er-heh  ^*^^^  i    ^   ||]  1 1  ^^ 

%\^^^=^^  est  tout  simplement   *nourricier  des  princes  dans  la 

nursery  royale.'     Ce  avait  k  sa  tfite,  comme  on  Pa  vu,  des 

^  y^  ^,  ou  '^  ^  ^l^^-  L'accfes  en  ^tait  difficile, 
et  p^n^trer  dans  la  demeure  des  jeunes  princes  dtait  consid^r^ 
comme  une  rare  faveur,  dont  ceux  qui  I'avaient  obtenue  portaient  le 

temoignage  avant  tout  autre  titre.     Les  mots   S)  ^p==*  me  paraissent 

designer  les  familiers  de  la  nursery  royale,  ceux  qui  ont  acc^s  auprfes 
des  princes  enfants.     Les  enfants  de  Sindh  pouvaient  avoir  le  droit 

de  se  qualifier  de    20^^^^.      Cela  explique  aussi  pourquoi  les 
..........  . .  j^-^  ^    ^^         ^* 

^  1  ont  toujours  le  titre  de 


D  n 

"  On  serait  tent^  de  lire  ces  mots  kherod-n-kip  et  de  les  traduire 
par  *  enfant  de  la  nursery ' ;  il  faut  les  lire  ahems-n-kip  et  les  traduire 

par  *  admis  dans  la  nursery,^     Le  mot  (1  / ,  en  effet,   souvcnt 

d^ termini  par    §)),t  entre  dans  toute  une  s^rie  de  titresj  dpnt 
leplus  frequent  est  (I  r^ —  S) o  .§  Ce  mot  ahems  vient  du 

♦  Milanses,  III,  p.  156. 

t  Mar.,  Cat.  (TAbyd.,  No.  873. 

X  Ibid,^  872,  873,  879,  etc.;  LiEBLEiN,  Diet,  des  noms^  Na  407. 

§  Ibid,^  Noi.  778,  87211  905. 
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radical  AA,  s^asseoir^  se  tenir^  dans  lequel  flA-est  souvent 

remplac^  par   S) ,  et  d^signe  ceux  qui  sont  admis  d  ^asseoir  dans 

un  endroit 

"  En  resume,  kip^  ddsigne  la  nursery  royale  ;  les       \    *^7--y 

^  \ ,   ou         I  )Wi  ^  ^^^j    sont  les  gardiens   de  cette 

nursery^  remplissant  k  peu  prbs  le  r6le  des  Aghas  du  Caire,  et  les 

3)  rf^^ ,    ahems-n-kipy    autrement    appelds   (I  wi  —— ^  , 

sont  ceux  qui  ont  le  droit  de  p^n^trer  dans  la  demeure  des  enfants 
du  roi.* 

"  10.  Je  me  suis  un  peu  ^tendu  sur  le  sens  du  mot  parce- 

que  d'abord  il  n'avait  jamais  6t6  ^tudi^,  et  qu'ensuite  il  nous  permet 
d'entrevoir  d'une  mani^re  g^n^rale  ce  que  pouvait  ^tre  I'existence 
d'Am^nophis  dans  la  nursery, 

"  A  peine  sorti  du  ,  Am^nophis  devint  roi ....  " 

D  n 
Certes,  si  je  r^crivais  aujourd'hui  le  passage  qu*on  vient  de  lire, 
j'y  modifierais  bien  des  choses.     D'abord,  je  donnerais  le  titre  de 

Haq-er-heh  tel  que  Ta  public  ChampoUion,  /www  I    ^    [R  M 

wm       ,  fl   A^WNAA      I     /W>WVK    III    I 

h^'  r^rT^'  ^^^  ^^  '  devant  le  2j),  et  non  aprfes  comme  je 
Tavais  fautivement  copi^  dans  les  Notices,  J'envisagerais  VAkhen- 
nouti  d'une  fa9on  plus  large,  n'y  voyant  pas  toujours,  quand  le  mot 


est  employ^  seul,  un  synonyme  de  •     Je  renverrais,  k  propos 


de  la  desinence  (1(1  du  mot  kip^  seulement  kla  statuette  fun^raire  de 

Boulaq  No.  96  de  mon  catalogue,  et  non  aux  deux  statuettes  Nos. 
36  et  96.    Je  traduirais,  d'une  manifere  un  peu  plus  g^n^rale,  le  mot 

par  "endroit  intime  flu  palais,    pouvant  servir  de  demeure 
priv^e  au  pharaon,  mais  dans  lequel,  surtout,  se  tenaient  habituelle- 

/>   /www\ 

*  "  Les    j5j)  ^F=   rappellcnt  la  coutume  qu'avaient  les  rois  d'Egypte,  ^  cc 

que  rapportent  les  auteurs  grecs,  de  faire  Clever  avec  leur  propres  enfants  les  fils 
de  hauts  fonctionnaires,  qui  devenaient  ainsi  plus  tard  les  compagnons  d^vou^s 
des  jeunes  rois  et  les  suivaient  dans  les  guerres  lointaines.'* 
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ment  ses  enfants,  et  peut-6tre  sa  femme,  ou  ses  femmes."  Enfin,  au 
lieu  d'6crire    2i)  le  signe  ahems,  je  T^crirais  -jdfl.    C'est  en  effet  ce 

dernier  signe,  et  non    S),  qui  tient  lieu  de  variante,  derrifere  le  mot 

s^asseoir^  au  d^terminatif  habituel  aS  .  Je  crois,  au  surplus, 
que  c'est  par  suite  d'erreur  des  copistes,  ou  peut-^tre  des  graveurs, 
que  le  signe  trfes  frequent    %  a  ^t^  gdndralement  copid  ou  gravd  au 

lieu  du   signe  assez  rare  -411 .    Aussi  ne  serais-je  pas  autrement 

surpris  si,  en  examinant  de  prfes  tous  les  monuments  qui  font  men- 
tion  du  titre  ahems-n-kip^   on  constatait   que    le    signe   est  ^crit 

-411  dans  la  plupart  des  cas.     Je  possfede  bien  un  c6ne  fundraire, 

que  j'ai  trouv^  en  1883  ^  Sheikh-abd-el-gournah,  auprfes  de  la  tombe 
du  personnage  auquel  il  a  appartenu,  et  qui  porte  en  trois  colonnes 

la  l^gende:  •^==^^P^^^^^|%  [IL  Mais  ce  c6ne 
est  k  Paris,  et  j'^cris  de  Lyon,  de  sorte  que  je  n'oserais  trop  affirmer 
Tavoir  bien  exactement  copi^  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  signe  -4J|. 

Tels  sont  les  quelques  changements  que  je  ferais  subir  k  mon 
manuscrit,  si  je  le  retranscrivais.  Mais  j'ai  tenu,  je  le  r^pfete,  ^  le 
livrer  tel  quel,  k  titre  de  document. 

Tl  est  fort  commode,  penseront  peut-6tre  quelques-uns,  de  se 
rdf(^rer,  k  propos  d'une  question  de  priority,  \  des  pages  demeurdes 
in^dites.  En  fait,  si  ces  pages  sont  encore  k  T^tat  de  manuscrit,  la 
conclusion  qu'elles  m'ont  fournie  a  dtc  publide,  il  y  a  deux  ans  et 
demi,  dans  mon  Egypie  au  temps  des  Pharaons  : 

"  C'est  dans  sa  ville  natale,  k  Thfebes,  qu'Am^nophis  III  fut  ^lev^ 
et  qu'il  passa  sa  jeunesse. 

"  Dans  les  palais  pharaoniques  se  trouvait  une  partie  intime,  le 
kip^  sorte  de  nursery  anglaise,  dans  laquelle  se  tenaient  les  princes 
jusqu'i  leur  puberty.  lit  ils  dtaient  soignds  par  tout  un  personnel 
de  nourrices,  de  remueuses,  de  nourriciers,  de  gouverneurs.  Certains 
fils  de  grandes  families  obtenaient  la  faveur  de  pdn^trer  dans  le  kip^ 
d'y  jouer  avec  les  jeunes  princes,  d'y  participer  \  leurs  Eludes  et  ne 
manquaient  pas,  dans  la  suite,  de  rappeler  toujours,  en  t^te  de  leurs 
titres  officiels,  Thonneur  que  leur  avait  fait  le  pharaon  de  les  admettre 
dans  le  kip  royal. 
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"  Am^nophis  III  y  v^cut  avec  ses  frferes  et  y  re9ut  la  visite  de 
bien  des  enfants  qui  devinrent  plus  tard  de  hauts  dignitaires  du 
royaume "  * 

Et  puis,  j'avouerai  que  c'est  bien  moins  le  ddsir  de  revendiquer 
quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  m'a  dict^  ce  petit  article,  que  le  plaisir  flatteur 
de  m'etre  trouv^  d'accord  avec  un  ^ptologue  de  la  valeur  de  M,  E. 
Lefdbure. 

Lyon,  i  dkcembre^  1891. 


*  V.  LORET,  VEgypte  au  temps  des  Pharaons;  la  vie,  la  science  ettart,  Paris, 
J.-B.  Bailli^re  et  fib,  1S89,  pp.  52-53. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  1st 
March,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Papers  will 
be  read : — 

I.  P.  LE  Page  Renouf  (President) : — The  Egyptian   Book  of 
the  Dead.     Translation  with  commentary  of  Chapter  2,  and 
following. 
II.  J.   H.   Gladstone,   Ph.D.,   F.R.S. :— On   Metallic  Copper, 
Tin  and  Antimony  from  Ancient  Egypt. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  TOO,  line  8,  for  Rev.  W.  M.  Tupper,  read  Rev,  W.  M. 
Puffer,  M.A  ' 
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PROCi 

OF 

THE    SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL    ARCHEOLOGY. 


TWENTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1891-92. 


Fifth  Meetings   ist  March^  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President, 

IN   THE  CHAIR. 


The  President  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  recently 
suffered  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  original  Members,  Richard 
Cull,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  January.  Mr.  Cull  always  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  objects  and  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  for  many  years,  besides  being  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Meetings  and  joining  in  the  discussions,  contributed  a  number 
of  Papers  to  its  publications.  Ill  health  had  for  some  time 
prevented  his  attendance  as  formerly,  but  his  interest  in  his 
favourite  studies  never  ceased,  and  he  was  employed  on  a 
question  connected  with  the  Semitic  languages  to  the  last. 


The   following    Presents    were  announced,    and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  H.I.M.  The  German  Emperor  : — Denkmaler  aiis  Aegypten 
und  Aethiopien,  &c.  Von  R.  Lepsius.  Berlin.  Folio.  1849 
and  foil.  Plates  to  complete  the  volumes  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society. 
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From  Miss  Gonino : — History  of  Art  in  Persia,  from  the  French 

of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.     London.    8vo.    1892. 
From  Miss  Gonino: — History  of  Art  in  Phrygia,  Lydia,   Caria 

and  Lycia,  from  the  French  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles 

Chipiez.     8vo.     London.     1892. 
From  the  Author,  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  in  Yale 

University: — Max   Miiller  and  the  Science  of  Languange,  a 

Criticism.     New  York.     8vo.     1892. 
From  the  Author,  Max  Ohnefalsch-Richter : — Die  Antiken  Cultus- 

statten  auf  Kypros.     Berlin.     4to.     1891. 

The  following  Candidates  were  submitted  for  election, 
having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  2nd  February, 
1892,  and  elected  Members  of  the  Society: — 

A.  W.  Valentine  Richards,  Fern  Lea,  Low  Harrogate. 
J,  Hunt  Cooke  (Editor  of  the  London  Freeman\  60,  Coolhurst 
Road,  Crouch  End,  N. 

The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting,  5th  April,  1892  : — 

Charles  J.  Redshaw,  23,  Woodstock  Road,  Poplar,  E. 

Harry  R.  Hall,  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  13,  Chalcot 

Gardens,  N.W. 
J.  H.  Tritton,  36,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens. 
Charles  Gatehouse,  Westwood,  Noctorum,  Birkenhead. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  P.  le  Page  Renouf  {President)  in 
continuation  of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead.  A  Translation  with  commentary  of  the  2nd  and 
following  Chapters. 


J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Metallic 
Copper,  Tin  and  Antimony  from  Ancient  Egypt." 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  Prof.  Roberts 
Austen,  Dr.  Gladstone,  and  the  President 

Thanks  were  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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BOOK    OF    THE    DEAD. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

Chapter  I. 

(i)  The  Beginning  of  the  Chapters  of  Coming  forth  by  Day,  of 
the  (2)    Words  which  bring  about  Resurrection  and  Glory,  and  of 
Coming' out  of  and  entering  into  Amenta,      Said  upon  the  Day  of 
Burial  of  N,   the    Victorious   (3),  who  enters   after  coming  forth, 
(4)  Here  is  N  tlie  Victorious,     He  saith — 

0  (5)  Bull  of  Amenta,  It  is  Thoth,  the  everlasting  King,  who  is 
here. 

1  am  the  great  god  in  the  Bark,  who  have  fought  for  thee. 

T  am  one  of  those  gods,  the  (6)  Powers  who  effect  the  triumph 
of  Osiris  over  his  adversaries  on  the  day  of  the  Weighing  of  the 
Words :  I  am  thy  kinsman,  Osiris. 

I  am  one  of  those  gods  to  whom  Nut  has  given  birth,  who  slay 
the  adversaries  of  Osiris  and  imprison  the  (7)  Sebau,  on  his  behalf: 
I  am  thy  kinsman,  Horus. 

I  have  fought  for  thee,  and  have  prevailed  for  thy  name. 

I  am  Thoth  who  effect  the  triumph  of  Osiris  over  his  adversaries 
on  that  day  of  Weighing  of  the  Words  in  the  (8)  House  of  the 
Prince,  which  is  in  Heliopolis.    ' 

I  am  (9)  Tatti,  the  son  of  Tatti,  conceived  in  Tattu  and  born  in 
Tattu ;  and  Tattu  is  my  name. 

I  am  with  the  mourners  and  weepers  who  wail  over  Osiris  in 
(10)  Rechit,  and  who  effect  the  triumph  of  Osiris  over  his  adver- 
saries. 

Ra  issued  the  mandate  to  Thoth,  that  he  should  effect  the 
triumph  of  Osiris  against  his  adversaries,  and  the  mandate  is  what 
Thoth  hath  executed. 

I  am  with  Horus  on  the  day  of  covering  (11)  Teshtesh  and  of 
opening  the  fountains  for  the  refreshment  of  (12)  the  god  whose 
heart  is  motionless,  and  closing  the  entrance  to  the  hidden  things 
in  (13)  Restau. 
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I  am  with  Horus,  as  the  avenger  of  that  left  arm  of  Osiris  which 
is  in  (14)  Sechem, 

I  enter  and  I  come  forth  from  the  (15)  Abode  of  Flame  on  the 
day  when  the  adversaries  are  annihilated  at  Sechem. 

I  am  with  Horus  on  the  day  when  the  festivals  of  Osiris  are 
celebrated,  and  when  offerings  are  made  [to  Ra],  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Sixth  day  of  the  Month,  and  on  the  Feast  of  Tenait  (16)  in 
Heliopolis. 

I  am  the  Priest  (17)  in  Tattu  and  exalt  him  who  is  on  the 
Height  (18). 

I  am  the  Prophet  in  Abydos  on  the  day  when  the  earth  is 
raised. 

I  am  he  who  seeth  what  is  shut  up  at  Restau  (19). 

I  am  he  who  reciteth  the  liturgies  of  the  (20)  Soul  who  is  Lord 
of  Tattu. 

I  am  the  Sem-priest  in  all  that  pertaineth  to  his  office. 

I  am  the  Arch-Craftsman,  on  the  day  in  which  the  Ship  of 
Sokaru  is  hid  upon  its  stocks  (21). 

I  am  he  who  seizeth  the  mattock,  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Hoeing  in  Suten-henen  (22). 

O  ye  who  bring  beneficent  souls  into  the  house  of  Osiris,  do 
ye  bring  the  soul  of  N  together  with  you  into  the  house  of  Osiris ; 
let  him  see  as  you  see,  let  him  hear  as  your  hear,  let  him  stand 
as  you  stand,  and  sit  as  you  sit  [in  the  house  of  Osiris]. 

O  ye  who  give  bread  and  beer  to  beneficent  souls  in  the  house 
of  Osiris,  do  you  give  bread  and  beer  at  the  two  periods  to  the 
soul  of  iVwho  is  with  you. 

O  ye  who  unclose  the  ways  and  open  the  roads  to  beneficent 
souls  in  the  house  of  Osiris,  unclose  then  the  ways  and  open  the 
roads  to  the  soul  of  N  who  is  with  you,  let  him  enter  boldly  and 
come  forth  in  peace  at  the  house  of  Osiris,  without  hindrance  and 
without  repulse.  Let  him  enter  at  his  pleasure  and  go  forth  at  his 
will,  triumphantly  with  you;  and  let  that  be  executed  which  he 
shall  order  in  the  house  of  Osiris. 

No  lightness  of  his  in  the  scale  has  been  found  and  the  Balance 
is  (23)  relieved  of  his  case. 
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Notes, 

The  text  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  translation  of  Chapter  I 
is  that  of  the  papyrus  of  Huneferu ;  Ag  of  M.  Naville's  edition. 

1.  The  title  here  translated  is  that  usual  in  all  the  papyri 
representing  the  third  period  of  the  text.  It  occurs  however  in 
the  papyrus  A.g  of  Huneferu,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Seti  I, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XlXth  dynasty.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  papyrus  of  Ani.     The  most  common  title  of  Chapter  I  in  the 

older  manuscripts  is  ;^ra'^  if]  ^  <=>  i  g  i  IT  J^' 
"Chapter  of  coming  to  the  divine  Powers  attached  to  Osiris." 
These  divine  Powers  are  Amsta,  Hapi,  Tuamautef  and  Qebehsenuf, 
the  children  of  Horus,  who  stand  upon  the  lotus  which  springs 
from  the  water  beneath  the  throne  of  Osiris,  in  pictures  of  the 
Psychostasia.  Chapter  124  bears  the  same  title  in  the  older 
manuscripts,  which  sometimes  begin  with  it. 

2.  g=3  "jl  5ft  •  '^  ^  y  5A  I  •  These  are  two  very  difficult 
words,  and  very  different  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  them. 
But  when  the  entire  evidence  is  examined  the  result  is  plain  enough. 

Each  of  the  words  has  for  determinative  the  sign  gl\ ,  expressive 

of  some  kind  of  utterance.  It  is  a  X0709  of  some  kind.  Each 
has  for  its  first  letter  the  causative  — «*— .     The  question  therefore 

is,  what  are  the  meanings  of  the  simpler  forms  ^,  tes^  and 

The  most  common,  indeed  the  only  true,  meaning  of  ^  is 

'rising,*  and  even  'raising.'  This  is  too  well-known  to  require 
proof.  t==>  T|  is  *  causing  to  rise.'  The  Pyramid  text  of  Teta  says 
(1.  270),  "  Horus  has  given  his  children  that  they  may  raise  thee  up 
n  ^  1  Aww "  tk  ."    In  the  same  religious  text,  1.  248,  "j 


is  the  rising  from  the  funereal  couch  after  the  o<=>r     A  A  ,  the  recita- 
tions made  over  the  dead. 

The  'raising  up'  or  'resurrection'  here  spoken  of  is  said  not 
only  of  the  soul  but  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  person.  The 
papyrus  of  Nebseni  has  preserved  two  chapters,  to  which  M.  Naville 
has  assigned  the  numbers  177  and  178. 
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177.       I 


■a:^liPf7.l^kl 


Chapter  of  raising  up  the  Chu^  and  giving  life  to  the  Soul  in  the 
Netherworld, 


Chapter  of  raising  up  the  body^  of  giving  it  eyes  and  the  possession 
of  ears ^  and  establishing  the  head,  made  firm  on  its  props, 

*S^ ,  hat,  is  not  simply  the  body ;  it  is  the  dead  body,  that 

which  has  fallen^  like  the  Latin  cadaver,  the  Greek  irrwpka,  the 
Hebrew  n7Qn.  (See  Transactions  Soc.  Bib,  Arch,,  Vol.  VIII, 
p.  221,  note  2.) 

The  true  meaning  of  'Sv^  ®  fK  ^«  is  not  *  luminous '  but  *  clear, 

distinct,  glittering,  coruscans,'  and  hence  *  bright,  splendid,  illustrious, 
glorious,*  and  the  like.  Like  the  Greek  \afi1rp69,  the  Latin  clarus, 
the  Hebrew  '^pftf,  or  the  French  klat,  it  is  applied  to  sound  as  well 
as  to  light.     It  is  said  of  Thoth  (in  the  wretched  orthography  *  of  a 

tablet  of  the  XlXth  dynasty)  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^!^  J  ^  \  '^"  ^^ 

glorified  them  with  the  clear  utterances  of  his  mouth."  *^    ^ 

corresponds  to  the  Greek  \afivpoff>wvia.  As  a  verb  "^^  ^  is 
dareo,  and    I  'S>^    ^^^     is  clarifico,  glorifico. 

*  Sharpe,  E,/,,  pi.  97. 

The  papyrus  Da  which  is  of  the  same  period  reads  ^^®   y^^  '  ^^ 
^    O    T  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  Chapter  17,  instead  of  'Ssj^     ^      *  glory,*  *  ^clat.' 

The  '^^  9  ^^  fti  I  correspond  by  their  name  very  closely  with  the  devas  of 
Indian  mythology,  and  the  dead  are  called  ^^  ^  I  on  the  pious  h>'pothesis 
of  their  having  obtained  *  glory.'  The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  *  intelligence.' 
It  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  mocn  and  stars— 

*  the  glittering  ones,'  and  the  horizon  at  sunrise  ^^  ^«/,  and  ^^  U  'fire* 
derive  their  names  from  their  Mat,  ^  ^  "'"^ 
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There  are,  it  is  true,  variants  in  the  title  of  Chapter  17,  giving 
the  form  1 T  ^i^  ^  QO  '  *  ^^  ^P^^^  °^  ^^^  excellent  authority  of 
these  variants,  they  must  be  considered  as  giving  an  erroneous 
reading.  The  words  01'^%^  'remember,'  and  0^  ® 
are  different  in  origin  and  meaning.  The  latter  signifies  *  confer 
glory,'  and  the  H'^®  v80  '  ^^^  religious  formularies  recited 
by  priests,  identifying  the  deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  other 
divinities.  There  are  numerous  pictures  in  the  tombs  representing 
priests  performing  this  office.* 

3.  M.  D^veria  has  produced  excellent  evidence  showing  that 

^     madt-heru  has  the  sense  of  *  victorious,  triumphant.*     But  the 

sense  of  viridique  is  untenable.      I  ^  Q7S   b^ru  is   *  voice '  not 

*  speech.*    In  Proceedings  S.B,A,y  Vol.  VI,  p.  192,  note,  I  have 

quoted  a  passage  from  a  chapter  (now  numbered  181  in  M.  Naville's 

edition)  in  which  S^  |  \\  signifies  '  want  of  success,  failure.' 

S^  I  V  8i&  ^^^  ^^^  really  signifies  "one  whose  voice  is 
Law."  It  is  essentially  a  div/ne  title  (see  "  Altar  at  Turin,"  Trans- 
actions, III,  pi.  II,  line  10,  appended  to  Mr.  Bonomi's  article),  and 
in  no  Egyptian  text  is  it  used  of  mortals  supposed  to  be  living. 
The  translation  "juste  de  voix,"  limits  the  conception  of  madt  to 
one  of  its  secondary  acceptations. 

^^  1  V  SO  semcuLt  lieru  is  also,  and  necessarily  so,  a  divine 
act,  that  of  Thoth ;  and  it  is  done  through  his  utterances. 

4.      i    an  in  this  place  as  in  very  many  others  is  not  a  preposition. 

Still  less  is  it  a  verb.  It  is  a  demonstrative  particle,  like  the  Latin 
en,  ecce,  or  the  Hebrew  jn.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  this 
particle  followed  only  by  a  proper  name,  e.g,,  on  the  funereal  figures. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  an 
ellipse  of  the  verb  *saith.'  The  particle  is  used  like  the  corres- 
ponding Latin  one  under  the  Scottish  picture  of  Edward  I — 

'En  rex  Edwardus  debacchans  ut  leopardus.' 

•  See  Dtnkm,  II,  71  ^,  72  a,  b,  loi  b;  cf,  ^  h,  116  c,  and  III,  26o.r. 
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When  I  translate  h  ^  ^%  . . .  (]  ^v  ,  "  It  is  Thoth— who  is 
here,"  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  (1 V  is  the  verb  to  de,  any  more 
than  I  should  in  the  frequent  expression  4  ^^  *^-— - 1 1  tt  '^^^^^  "  It 
is  his  son  who  revives  his  name."        4     is  a  demonstrative  particle 


and  nothing  else. 

Instead  of  looking  out  for  moods  and  tenses  and  paradigms, 
Egjrptologists  ought  to  wake  to  the  consciousness  that  the  Egyptians 
never  rose  to  the  conception  of  what  we  mean  by  a  verd. 

5.  The  Bull  of  Amenta  is  Osiris.  Bull,  like  Lion  or  Hawk,  was 
one  of  the  figurative  names  of  gods  or  kings,  and  Osiris  is  sometimes 
represented  with  a  Bull's  head. 

6.  A  I  J]  I  ^^^^^'^^J^i  a  word  often  wrongly  translated 
•judges.'  The  divine  judges  might  be  idta(nut)su^  but  the  propo- 
sition is  not  simply  convertible.  There  were  the  I  ^  J  ft  |  not 
only  of  Osiris,  but  {Todt^  22,  2)  also  of  every  god  and  every  goddess- 
And  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Egypt  had  their  divine  A       I  J]  i  •    It 

is  not  a  human  title,  but  something  analogous  to  the  ^    | TT     I^  * 

mythological  system  like  the  Egyptian  no  god  stood  alone;  every 
god  involved  others  in  close  connection  with  himself,  and  every  act 
of  his  necessitated  corresponding  acts  on  their  part. 

7.  The  sebdu  are  the  enemies  of  the  Sun^  either  as  Ra  or  Osiris. 
I  believe  that  under  this  mythological  name  the  dark  clouds  are 
personified. 

8,  Het  Saru^  '  House  of  the  Prince,'  is  the  name  of  the  great 
Sanctuary  at  Heliopolis.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  many 
of  the  geographical  localities  named  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  Egyptian  heaven. 

^'  HH^^^  ^^  Km  V'  ^^^  *^"°'  stable,  unalterable,  abiding, 
eternal  one,'  whose  origin  and  progress  are  in  eternity.  The  city 
n  n  V"  ®  ^'^  U  n  'Jm  ^  ^^^  ^  name  like  the  Palestinian  nty »  Gazah, 
the  *  strong '  city,  and  many  other  Hebrew  names  connected  with  the 
root  wy, 
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10.  Rechit^  a  locality  in  the  north  of  Egypt.  The  mourners  and 
weepers  alluded  to  are  chiefly  I  sis  and  Nephthys. 

11.  Teshtesh  is  one  of  the  names  of  Osiris ;  perhaps,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  a  text  at  Dendera,  of  his  molten  image. 

1 2.  The  god  "  whose  heart  is  motionless  "  is  Osiris. 

13.  I  Re-stau.  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Netherworld. 
Its  situation  is  specified  in  Chapter  17,  line  19. 

14.  Sechem,  Letopolis,  where  the  arm  of  Osiris  had  been  de- 
posited, when  the  other  limbs  of  the  god  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  cities  of  Egypt. 

15.  The  Abode  of  Flame ^  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  vignettes 
of  the  papyri,  is  where  the  sun  rises  or  sets. 

16.  Tenait     Feast  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  month. 

17.  The  speaker  now  assumes  the  persons  of  various  priests  in 
succession,  the  /j  'w^/v^A  dt^  the    |  V  ^  ^^«  nutdr  (prophet),  the 

n  ^v  ^  sem,  and  the  '^^f  7  I  ^  ''^'^  ^^^  ^^ '  *  ^"^  ^^  ^^' 
scribes  himself  as  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  when  reading  these  texts  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  divine  titles^  and  that  their  ceremonies  were  dramatic,  and 
symbolical  of  the  acts  performed  by  the  gods. 

18.  The  text  here  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  The  translation  given 
follows  Ag. 

Instead  of  0  ^  Y  exalt,  several  MSS.  have  H  J  "^  ^  ^  | 

which  has  been  rendered  anoint  with  oiL  One  might  translate  the 
Turin  text,  "  I  lustrate  with  water  in  Tattu  and  with  oil  in  Abydos, 
exalting  him  who  is  in  the  heights  {in  excelsis)y*  for  this  text  com- 
bines different  readings.    But    I    II  «^  ^  ^ ,  as  it  is  written,  may 

have  another  meaning.  J  ^  fl3  ^^^1  signifies  *  clear,  bright,  shining,' 
and  the  olive  tree  derives  its  name  from  this.    The  determinative 


*  The  evidence  produced  by  W.  Max  M  tiller  in  behalf  of  this  reading  of  the 
priestly  name  is  quite  convincing. 
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^  and  the  causative   I  furnish  the  sense,  *  I  make  bright,  illustrious, 

glorious,'  *I  celebrate  or  glorify.'  *He  is  who  on  the  height' 
(=  p^Sy)  is,  according  to  Chapter  17,  the  Sun. 

19.  This  is  perhaps  supposed  to  be  said  by  the  priest  called 
"^^  U^  ,  the  *  Arch-seer,'  at  Heliopolis. 

20.  One  of  the  designations  of  Osiris.  Perhaps  the  word  Ba 
should  be  translated  Ram,  for  in  the  Mendesian  Nome  Osiris  was 

worshipped  under  this  form,  and  was  called  ^  a<^     ^  hem  Sefit, 

'god  of  the  strong  face.'  The  fact  is  that  whether  applied  to  the 
soul  or  to  a  ram^  the  word  ba  is  expressive  of  '  power,  force.'    The 

same  word  under  the  form    U  ^^^^^  r     n  is  used  in  Chapter  120, 

2  (=  12,  2)  in  the  sense  of  'splitting  up.'  And  this  is  clearly  the 
Egyptian  concept  of  the  soul — *  the  internal  force,  that  which  works 

within  us,'  to  iuepyovv. 

21.  The  [1  ^S.  ^  ^^^>  and  the  '^^'sf  |?y  urd  ^erp  Aem,  were 

priests  in  the  service  of  Ptah.  The  latter,  who  held  perhaps  the 
highest  sacerdotal  office  in  Egypt,  as  high  priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis, 
is  repeatedly  found  combining  with  his  own  special  office  that  of  the 
sem.  The  ceremony  which  is  here  referred  to  consisted  in  a  grand 
procession  round  the  walls  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Ptah,  conveying 

upon  a  sledge  the  bark  ^^ji^  in  which  the  coffin  of  the  god  was  sup- 
posed to  rest.  Sokaru  signifies  '  the  coffined,'  and  Ptah  Sokaru  is 
only  a  form  of  Osiris.  Abundant  details  of  the  ceremony  will  be  found 
in  the  plates  of  M.  Mariette's  Abydos^  I,  pi.  36  and  following.  The 
king  Seti  I  is  represented  as  a  Sem  priest  presiding  at  the  festival. 

22.    I  S)  '"'^'^  Suien-henen  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hera- 

cleopolis. 

23.  Or  'rid  of  his  business.'  The  word  q''^  sep^  'turn,*  the 
different  significations  of  the  Latin  'vices.* 

In  the  later  recensions  this  chapter  is  lengthened  out  by  other 
petitions.  The  deceased  asks,  among  other  things,  to  appear 
"before  thee,  O  Lord  of  the  gods,  to  attain  the  region  of  Madt^ 
may  1  rise  up  a  living  god,  let  me  shine  like  the  divine  host  which 
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is  in  heaven,  let  me  be  as  one  of  you.  Let  my  steps  be  lifted  up  in 
Cher-abaut.  Let  me  see  the  ship*  of  the  holy  Sahu  [Orion], 
traversing  the  sky ;  let  me  not  be  prevented  from  seeing  the  lords 
of  the  Tuat  [the  Netherworld],  smelling  the  fragrance  of  the  sacrificial 
offerings  made  to  the  divine  host,  and  sitting  with  them.  I^t  the 
Cher-heb  [the  priestly  ministrant]  make  invocation  over  my  coffin. 
Let  me  hear  the  prayers  of  propitiation.  Let  the  divine  ship 
Neshemet  advance  for  me,  let  not  my  soul  and  its  possessor  suffer 
repulse." 

An  invocation  to  Osisis  follows. 

"  Hail  to  thee.  Prince  of  Amenta,  Osiris,  lord  of  Nifura ;  grant 
that  I  may  advance  in  peace  towards  Amenta,  and  that  the  Lords  of 
Tasert  may  receive  me  and  say  to  me,  *  Salutation !  Salutation  I  in 
Peace ! '  let  them  make  for  me  a  seat  by  the  Prince  of  the  divine 
Powers,  let  the  two  Chenemta  goddesses  [I sis  and  Nephthys]  receive 
me,  in  presence  of  Unneferu,  the  Victorious.  Let  me  be  a  follower 
of  Horus  in  Restau,  and  of  Osiris  in  Tattu.  Let  me  assume  all 
forms  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  heart  in  every  place  that  my  Genius 
[JiTa]  wisheth." 

The  following  rubric  is  found  as  early  as  the  XlXth  dynasty  in 
connection  with  this  chapter,  but  it  seems  to  have  originally  been 
attached  to  Chapter  72. 

"  If  this  discourse  is  learnt  upon  earth,  or  is  written  upon  the 
coffin,  he  (the  deceased)  may  come  forth  upon  every  day  that  he 
pleaseth  and  again  enter  his  house  without  impediment.  And  there 
shall  be  given  to  him  bread  and  beer  and  flesh  meat  upon  the  table 
of  Ri :  he  shall  receive  allotment  in  the  Fields  of  Aarru  [the 
Elysian  fields  of  Egyptian  m}  thology],  and  there  shall  be  given  to 
him  there  wheat  and  barley,  for  he  shall  be  flourishing  as  when  he 
was  upon  earth." 

Chapter  i  is  followed  in  M.  Naville's  edition  by  another,  which 
the  learned  editor  calls  i  B.  This  chapter  is  found  in  so  very  few 
copies  that  the  text  cannot  as  yet  be  restored.  The  two  texts 
published  by  M.  Naville  differ  widely  from  each  other.  It  was  known 
however  down  to  the  Roman  period,  though  not  inserted  into  copies 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

•  This  is  one  of  the  meanings  of    N  ^3£g,  but  in  this  place  it  may 

simply  mean  *  going  round  in  a  ship.' 
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It  is  called  Chapter  of  introducing  the  Mummy  into  the  Tuat  on 
the  day  of  burial.  The  124th  chapter  bears  a  similar  title.  The 
word  here  translated  mummy  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  visible  mummy,  but  of  tiie  living  personality  which  it  enclosed. 
The  chapter  opens  with  an  invocation,  "  Hail  to  thee,  who  art  in 
the  sacred  region  of  Amenta,  the  Osiris,  [the  deceased]  knows  thee 
and  thy  name,  defend  him  from  those  Worms  which  are  in  Restau, 
who  live  upon  the  flesh  of  men  and  swallow  their  blood."  The 
names  of  the  Worms  were  given,  but  in  consequence  of  the  gaps 
in  the  text  they  cannot  now  be  recovered.  The  chapter  finished 
with  prayers  in  which  the  deceased  identifies  himself  with  Horus, 
who  has  taken  possession  of  the  throne  which  his  father  has  given 
him ;  he  has  taken  possession  of  heaven,  and  inherited  the  earth, 
and  neither  heaven  nor  earth  shall  be  taken  from  him,  for  he  is  Ri, 
the  eldest  of  the  gods.  His  mother  suckles  him  and  offers  him  her 
breast,  which  is  on  the  horizon  at  Dawn. 
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ON   METALLIC  COPPER,  TIN  AND  ANTIMONY  FROM 
ANCIENT   EGYPT, 

By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  the  paper  "On  Copper  and  Bronze  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
Assyria,"  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the  Society,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  for  March,  1890,  there  was 
given,  among  other  things,  analyses  of  metallic  tools  which  had  been 
found  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egyptian  houses  at  Kahun,  and 
which  date  back  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  At  that  time  (about  b.c. 
2500)  flint  tools  were  still  extensively  used,  and  the  principal  interest 
of  these  knives,  chisels,  hammers,  etc.,  was  that  they  were  made  of 
metallic  copper.  In  most  cases  the  copper  was  in  combination  with 
small  quantities  of  tin,  antimony  or  arsenic ;  but  whether  this  ad- 
mixture was  intentionally  made  in  order  to  harden  them,  or  whether 
the  constituents  were  together  in  the  original  ores,  there  is  nothing 
to  show.    In  one  instance,  however,  the  tin  amounted  to  2  per  cent. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Petrie  showed  me  a  large  number  of  corroded 
needles  from  the  same  place,  and  some  of  these  bent  like  copper, 
while  others  were  hard  and  brittle. 

We  chose  one  of  the  hardest,  and  on  analysis  it  proved  to  con- 
tain TO  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  traces  of  antimony  and  arsenia  It  is 
therefore  a  bronze  in  which  the  tin  and  copper  have  about  the  same 
proportions  as  is  generally  found  in  ancient  bronze,  or  in  modern 
gunmetal. 

But  last  summer  Mr.  Petrie  kindly  gave  me  some  specimens  of 
copper  which  he  had  found  in  Meydum,  and  which  he  believes  to 
date  back  to  the  IVth  dynasty,  or  at  least  to  the  Vlth. 

When  examined  in  my  laboratory  by  Mr.  Hibbert  and  myself, 
they  gave  the  following  results : — 

No.  I.  Described  as  "From  a  broken  piece  of  an  adze, 
Meydum,  certainly  early,  probably  IVth  dynasty." 
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The  broken  face  was  very  uniformly  granulated,  while  the  outer 
surfaces  were  dark  red  as  from  cuprous  oxide.  The  specimen  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  metallic  copper.  Only  0*38  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  was  found,  with  traces  of  antimony  and  iron.  There  was 
some  sulphur,  no  doubt  from  imperfect  reduction  of  the  ore,  but  no 
phosphorus  was  detected,  nor  any  tin. 

No.  IL  "  Borings  from  an  adze,  of  the  IVth  dynasty  probably, 
but  certainly  of  the  oM  kingdom  (IV-V-VIth).  From  well  of 
Rahotep.     Meydum." 

This  again  was  almost  solely  copper.  0*54  per  cent,  of  arsenic 
was  found,  with  traces  of  antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  and  probably 
phosphorus ;  but  here  also  there  was  no  tin. 

No.  III.  "  Filings  from  a  broken  tip  of  a  pick,  found  fixed  by 
stalagmite  in  an  unopened  tomb  of  IVth  dynasty,  at  Gizeh.    1881.** 

This  was  too  small  in  amount  to  be  examined  with  accuracy.  It 
consisted  however  of  copper  with  a  little  arsenic,  and  a  trace  of  what 
may  have  been  either  tin  or  antimony. 

No.  IV.  "  Piece  of  copper  rod  found  deep  down  in  foundation 
filling  of  Mastaba  17,  N.W.  comer.     Meydum.     IVth  dynasty." 

This  consists  of  an  internal  core  and  a  dark  outer  ring.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  core  was  found  to  consist  of 
miscellaneous  granules,  very  various  in  colour.  The  outer  portion 
was  also  heteroe:eneous,  containing  red  suboxide  spotted  with  green 
and  patches  of  blue.  A  piece  taken  right  across  was  found  to 
contain  the  large  amount  of  8*4  per  cent,  of  tin,  with  merely  traces 
of  antimony,  arsenic  and  iron.  No  phosphorus  was  detected.  A 
piece  of  the  inner  core  was  then  examined,  and  gave  : — 

Per  cent. 

Copper  89*8 

Tin      9*1 

Arsenic  o"5  (about) 

With  traces  of  antimony,  iron  and  sulphur. 

There  was  also  a  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  consisted  of 
very  minute  particles.  When  viewed  under  the  microscope,  some 
of  these  were  amber  coloured  and  semi  transparent ;  others  almost 
black  and  opaque,  and  a  few  colourless,  having  the  appearance  of 
quartz.  On  treating  these  with  aqua  regia,  the  two  former  kinds 
almost  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  what  appeared  to  be  siliceous 
skeletons.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  what  minerals  these  were 
in  so  minute  a  quantity.     No  doubt  they  came  from  the  original  ore. 
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The  first  three  specimens  evidently  resemble  the  "  copper  tools  *' 
found  at  Kahun.  But  far  more  interesting  is  the  fourth,  about 
which  Mr.  Petrie  has  given  me  the  following  particulars : — 

"The  astonishing  matter  is  the  rod  of  bronze;  and  you  will 
naturally  wish  to  know  what  ground  there  is  for  attributing  it  to  the 
IVth  dynasty.  I  have  recorded  that  it  was  found  deep  down  in  the 
filling  of  the  foundation  of  Mastaba  17.  That  mastaba  was  built 
contemporaneously  with  Seneferu's  pyramid,  as  it  is  formed — 
internally — of  the  clean  masons'  chips  from  the  pyramid.  The 
foundation  was  filled  around  with  the  same  chips,  and  this  point  at 
the  N.W.  corner  is  about  twenty  feet  under  the  surface.  Certainly 
that  ground  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  days  of  Seneferu. 
I  see  that  the  adherent  material  is  sand  mainly,  and  this  agrees  with 
its  being  found  at  the  bottom  of  this  filling  up,  as  most  of  the  filhng 
was  of  clean  chips  and  flakes  without  any  dust.  It  shows  also 
contact  with  chips  of  limestone.  The  only  chance  against  it  is  that 
it  might  have  fallen  in  accidentally  during  the  working  from  the 
surface.  Against  this,  the  sides  of  the  hole  were  nearly  all  of  brick 
wall ;  there  had  never  been  any  subsequent  work  done  about  there 
in  later  times,  the  mastaba  having  merely  decayed  by  denundation ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  piece  is  strongly  against  its  having  lain 
on  the  surface  or  where  much  moisture  could  reach  it.  All  the 
buried  bronzes  that  I  know  are  more  corroded  than  this,  and  it  must 
have  been  in  a  very  dry  and  out  of  the  way  place  not  to  have  been 
more  altered  by  oxidation.  The  external  and  internal  evidence 
therefore  agree  as  to  the  age  of  it." 

There  is  another  interest  also  connected  with  these  specimens  of 
copper.  For  Seneferu  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  about  whom  we  have  really  trustworthy  information,  and  one 
of  his  exploits,  as  engraved  on  the  rocks,  was  invading  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  and  capturing  the  copper  and  turquoise  mines,  which  were 
afterwards  worked  by  the  Egyptians  for  many  centuries. 

MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  in  their  "Histoire  de  TArt  dans 
r Antiquity,"  I,  p.  829,  express  their  belief  that  about  the  Vth  or 
Vlth  dynasty  the  Egyptians  possessed  the  secret  for  making  bronze. 
This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  style  of  art  of  certain  bronze 
statuettes,  but  Mr.  Petrie's  rod  appears  to  be  of  still  greater 
antiquity,  say  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  dynasty  (about  b.c.  3700). 
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A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  Kahun  and  Medum 
establish  the  fact  that  for  many  centuries  the  Egyptians  used  at  the 
same  time  implements  of  flint,  of  impure  copper,  and  of  bronze. 
We  see  here  the  overlapping  of  three  ages  in  the  art  of  fabrication 
of  tools.  The  occasional  use  of  flint  implements  appears  to  have 
extended  to  at  least  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 

Tin. 

We  do  not  know  whence  the  Egyptians  obtained  their  tin  in 
early  times,  nor  can  we  tell  whether  it  was  reduced  to  the  metallic 
condition  from  its  ores  before  admixture  with  the  copper,  or 
whether  the  tinstone  was  added  to  the  copper  ore  before  smelting. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  metallic  tin  was  known  and  highly  prized 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

Mr.  Petrie  has  in  his  possession  an  ancient  Egyptian  finger  ring 
which  he  believed  to  be  made  of  tin.  He  gave  me  a  small  fragment 
which  proved  to  be  in  fact  of  that  metal.  I  tested  in  vain  for 
copper,  lead,  silver  or  gold,  nor  did  it  appear  to  contain  either 
antimony  or  arsenic.  The  tin  however  contained  small  dark  coloured 
particles  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  I  satisfied  myself  were 
black  oxide,  indicating  that  the  reduction  of  the  ore  had  not  been 
complete. 

Professor  A.  H.  Church,  F.R.S.,  describes  in  the  Chemical  News^ 
1877,  p.  168,  a  piece  of  white  metal  having  the  outline  of  a  winged 
scarabaeus,  which  was  found  resting  on  the  breast  of  a  mummy 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  and  which  is  believed 
to  date  from  600  to  700  years  ac.  It  proved  on  analysis  to  be 
pure  tin. 

It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  tin  occurs  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  In  the  last  edition  of  Wilkinson's  "Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  "  (II,  232),  it  is  stated  by  Birch 
that  a  metal  is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  inscription,  which  is 

written     j^  (1(1       (feht).     One  of  these  is  in  the  great   Harris 

papyrus  containing  the  annals  of  Rameses  III.     He  translates  the 
passage,  "  tin  figures  of  the  Nile ; "  but  there  seems  some  doubt 

as  to  the  metal  meant.    The  word  closely  resembles  ^^  0  ^  ** » 
{t*aht\  which  is  the  Coptic  for  lead. 
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Antimony. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Petrie  gave  me  two  or  three  small  beads, 
which  when  broken  across  were  evidently  formed  of  a  crystalline 
metal,  which  he  supposed  to  be  antimony.  On  chemical  examina- 
tion this  also  was  found  to  be  the  case.  No  other  metal  was  present, 
but  a  good  deal  of  sulphur,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  imperfect 
reduction  of  the  sulphide. 

It  is  well  known  that  stibium  was  used  for  blacking  the  eyebrows 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  also  known  that  antimony  was  re- 
duced in  ancient  times  from  its  ore.  M.  Oppert  indeed  found  at 
Khorsabad  a  tablet  of  metallic  antimony,  and  M.  Sarzec  found  at 
Tello  part  of  a  vase  of  pure  antimony  ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  no 
ancient  metallic  antimony  had  previously  been  found  in  Egypt. 


REMARKS. 

Prof.  Roberts  Austen  stated  that  he  considered  the  paper  to  be 
one  of  unusual  interest.  Hitherto  he  had  thought  that  the  use  of 
bronze  implements  and  ornaments  must  have  been  very  limited  in 
Greece  before  the  date  of  Schliemann's  "  third  City,*'  that  is  Homer's 
Troy,  1200  B.C.,  but  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  "find"  at  Medum  and 
Dr.  Gladstone's  analysis  of  the  rod  of  metal,  proved  that  the  use  of 
bronze  in  Egypt  went  back  to  3700  B.C.,  and  that  not  only  was  bronze 
used,  but  bronze  of  a  type  common  to  much  later  periods,  the  ratio 
of  the  copper  to  the  tin  being  as  9  :  i. 

With  regard  to  the  interesting  question  did  the  Egyptians  add 
metallic  tin  to  the  copper,  or  did  they  merely  add  tin  ore  to  the 
charge  in  the  copper  smelting  furnace?  Prof.  Roberts  Austen 
thought  that  most  probably  metallic  tin  was  used.  The  amounts 
of  tin  found  by  analysis  seemed  to  be  too  definite  to  have  been  the 
result  of  what  would  have  been  a  more  or  less  haphazard  addition 
of  ore.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  old  copper  smelting 
operations  must  have  been  more  or  less  sulphurizing  and  not 
favourable  to  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  tin  from  its  oxide^ 
though,  no  doubt,  if  the  copper  ore  were  roasted  "very  sweet," 
that  is,  if  the  sulphur  were  burnt  off  so  as  to  leave  oxide  of 
copper,  the  oxide  of  copper  might  have  been  reduced  with  oxide  of 
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tin  by  carbon  so  as  to  give  a  bronze.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
that  it  was  so. 

The  question  then  arises,  if  the  ancient  metallurgists  could 
.reduce  tin-oxide  to  metal,  which  is  not  an  easy  operation,  and 
demands  a  high  temperature,  why  could  they  not  reduce  oxide  of 
iron  to  metallic  iron  ?  This  is  hardly  more  difficult,  and  he  believed 
that  they  had  both  iron  and  steely-iron  but  did  not  value  it  as 
highly  as  bronze,  as  the  methods  of  manipulating  it  by  forging  and 
hardening  were  imperfectly  known. 

With  regard  to  the  vase  of  antimony  found  at  Tello,  the  curious 
point  about  it  is  that  we  only  know  antimony  at  the  present  day  as 
a  highly  brittle  and  crystalline  metal,  which  could  hardly  be  fashioned 
into  a  useful  vase,  and  therefore  this  remarkable  "find"  must 
represent  the  lost  art  of  rendering  antimony  malleable. 
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UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS  DE  PHILOPATOR. 
Par  le  Professeur  E.  Revillout. 

Part  III.* 

NOTES. 

(i)  Pour  le  texte  d^motique,  voir  les  planches  photographiques  annex^es  k  cc 
m^moire. 

(2)  Le  mot  que  nou5«  traduisons  hypoth^tiquement  "  fois  "  n*est  pas  srfi,  c'est  un 
mot  f^minin  que  je  n'ai  pas  encore  rencontr^,  et  qui  signifiait  peut-etre  quelquc 
chose  comme  promotion.  Ce  mot  resscmble  un  peu  k  ^^^^  Aiml,  "epouse/ 
dont  i1  ne  peut  8tre  question  ici.  Ce  n'est  pourtant  pas  tout  k  fait  la  meme  chose. 
Le  premier  signe  paratt  6tre  o—  =  rwn  ou  2:-.  Jk. 

(3)  Le  0  est  ici  rendu  comme  r,  ce  qui  est  exceptionnel. 

(4)  II  faudrait  ^"H^aOO^^ifj»»>  moh  le  ^n  =  s  ressemblant  k  nt  =  f  a  ete 
oubli^. 

(5)  Nom  de  bourg  inconnu  jusqu*ici  j  nous  en  trouverons  plus  loin  un  autre. 

(6)  Le  2*  clement  du  nom  est  )^^y  ventr:  "Thot  vient."  Le  verbe  en 
question  est  parfois  ^crit  ]  jj  jj  ou  ^ )  jy  jyi  et  je  Tavais  compart  k  T00T6, 
"venir."  Mais  il  y  a  une  autre  forme  verbale  poss^dant  la  m^me  signification,  et  qui 
s'^crit  ^)vm,  )vit»  et  meme  V||.  On  en  trouvera  plusieurs  exemples  dans 
mon  Corpus  papyrorum,  et  j'en  ai  cit^  d'autres  dans  mon  cours  de  cette  annee. 
Ces  formes  doivent  6tre  rapproch^es,  comme  valeur  phon^tique,  de  ^  n  =  ^1f  CO. 
Elles  doivent  se  comparer  k  ^T,  ^T-CIC,  adduc,  offer,  Notre  papyrus  transcrit 
1 1^  A,  iv  (ou  au  nominatif  €vt).  Cette  fois  il  est  Evident  que  nous  n'avons  pas 
affaire  k  deux  tu  ;  et  cela  tendrait  k  faire  assimiler  le  verbe  que  je  comparais  k 
TOOTG,  et  le  verbe  que  je  comparais  k  ^"C,  et  auquel  je  donnais  le  meme 
sens,  certain  d'ailleurs. 

(7)  Mot-i-mot,  "encore,"  on  =  /vw>a^  =  oit. 

(8)  Le  mot  au  nxi  signifie  mot-^-mot  '*  grandissement  de  mesure  ou  de 
mesurage."  ^  f<,  appartient  k  la  meme  racine  que  \^y^%  <|  =^I^I,  et  que  2??= 
^1^^.  II  est  bien  connu.  Quant  k  ^»ii-b,  ou  ^i  (copte  tt[I),  il  signifie 
"mesurer" — par  exemple  dans  les  pr^ts  de  bl^,  etc.  J*avais  d'abord  traduit 
au  nxi  dans  ma  nouvelle  Chresiomatkie  par  "productions,"  c*est-i-dire  ce  que 
produit  le  mesurage  de  la  r^colte.  Je  me  demande  maintenant  s*il  ne  s'agirait 
pas  d'un  autre  genre  de  mesurage,  c'est-^-dire  de  celui  du  champ  lui-meme. 
Souvent  actuellement  dans  les  ventes  publiques  de  biens  fonds  il  est  dit  qu'on  ne 
garanttt  pas  la  contenance.    J'avoue  que  je  suis  tr^s  embarass^.     Notons  que 

*  Voir  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  132. 
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^  (<i  am  (=  ^^  V  I^S  Ttma),  a  aussi  parfois  un  autre  sens,  celui  d*h^rWit^, 
heritage  ou  h^ritier.  Les  au  nx*  seraient  ainsi  les  droits  h^r^itaires  sur  les 
mesures  en  question. 

(9)  Pour  ce  bourg  de  Magdol,  situe  dans  le  quartier  ouest  de  Thebes,  dans  le 
nome  Pathyrithe,  il  faut  consult er  le  papyrus  i«'  des  **  Actenstuke  aus  der  Koenig- 

ichenbank  zu  Theben"  de  Wilcken.  Le  papyrus  grec  en  question  place  le 
bourg  Mayiwkwv  dans  la  m€me  toparchie  Th^baine.  En  d^motique  le  mot 
prend  I'article,  qui  remplace  peut-€tre  y\  =  CTD  /«• 

(10)  Le  mot  employ^  ici  est  celui  qu*on  trouve  en  t^e  de  deux  transactions 
judiciaires  devant  le  tribunal  de  Thebes  :  **  Nous  avons  fait  arrangement  avec  toi 
devant  les  juges  des  pretres  d'Amon  (ou  devant  les  juges  qui  jugent  k  Thebes)  au 
sujet  de  etc."    Voir  Revue  Esyptologiqtu^  III,  I,  pi.  3  et  5. 

(11)  Dans  les  arrangements  judiciaires  dont  il  est  question  plus  haut  (note 
precddente)  le  verbe  ma  ou  mak^  **  justifier,"  est  employ^  dans  la  phrase :  "  Les 
juges  t*ont  donne  justice  contre  moi."    (Voir  ibidem  J) 

(12)  L*^tablissement  sur  pieds,  Tinvestissement  judiciaire  est  Taboutissant  de 
la  procedure  de  justification  ci-dessus  d^crite. 

(13)  II  est  Strange  que  cet  enregbtrement  grec  soit  dat^  du  mois  de  tybi  de  Tan 
13,  tandisque  Tacte  d^motique  est  date  du  mois  de  tybi  de  Tan  12.  On  aurait  pu 
croire  que  Tenrcgistrement  ^lait  post^rieur  d*un  an  juste  k  la  confection  de  Tacte. 
Mais,  plus  loin,  i  la  ligne  8  de  ce  m£me  enregistrement  grec,  la  m£me  date 
"  tybi  de  Tan  13  "  est  attribute  k  notre  contrat  de  vente  ^gyptien  de  la  fa9on  la 
plus  expresse:  Karii  avyypafi^v  Aiyvwriav  uvrjg  tjv  iypayj^aro  aitrtf  iv  rif  rvfit  rvv 
lyL.  Le  meme  ^cart  entre  Tan  12  du  texte  et  Tan  13  de  Tenregistrement  se 
remarque  dans  un  autre  contrat  Tb^bain  de  Philopator,  qui  se  trouve  i  Bologne. 

(14)  II  faut  sous-entendre  ^i/c  avant  apovpmv. 

(15)  ^  se  rapporte  au  mot  7^  sous-entendu. 

(16)  Ce  nom  g^ographique  est  une  transcription  en  lettres  grecques  du  terme 
6gyptien  compost  "  P8et(n)  Amen  Api,"  qui  signifie  "  le  morceau,  la  part  d'Anien- 
api "  (dans  le  neterhotep  d*Amon). 

(17)  ^v  se  rapporte  k  7^  sous-entendu,  comme  le  faisait  de'ji  ^  ii  la  ligne 
precidente. 

(18)  Le  mot  xoXrov  se  trouve  cent  ici  en  abr^g^,  avec  un  trait  coupant  la 
barre  inf^rieure  de  la  lettre  w  pour  indiquer  cette  abr^viation. 

(19)  Apr^s  la  particule  ^  le  mot  <iXXayf}c  se  trouve  r^duit  id  il  sa  premiere 
lettre,  k  son  k  initial,  comme  cela  se  pr^sente  souvent  quand  il  est  question  du 
cuivre  dont  on  doit  faire  le  change :  xaXrov  ow  aXXay^.  Am^d^e  Peyron  en  a 
cit^  plusieurs  exemples,  notamment  dans  son  papyrus  de  Zois.  L'a  initial  porte  ici 
un  trait,  qui  sert  de  marque  d*abr6viation,  comme  dans  notre  enregistrement  le 
trait  semblable  du  mot  xa\K.  Ce  mode  d'abr^viation  s'est  conserve  jusque 
tr^s  tard  en  copte.  Dans  d'autres  documents,  Tabr^viation  est  indiqu^e  par  la 
superposition  d'un  K  au  dessus  de  Ta. 

(20)  Ce  nom  doit  6tre  rapproche  de '  A  vOifi'iwv,  qui  figure,  dans  la  liste  des  morts 
ccd^s  k  Osorocr  par  son  pire  Horns,  dans  le  p-^pyrus  Casati  (voir  Papyrus  grecs 
du  Louvre,  p.  133).     La  forme  * k^nvrnv  est  mieux  connue. 
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(21)  Dans  une  tr^s  maavai.se  photographie  de  la  sihXt  5576  de  BouUq  con  tenant 
tine  version  hi^roglyphique  d'une  nouvclle  repromulgation  du  d^cret  de  Rosette 
faite  en  Tan  23  d'Epiphane,  phoiographie  qui  a  M  publi^e  par  Bouriant  dans  le 
Remeil  de  Maspero,  vol.  VI,  No.  I,  je  crots  d6chiffrer  pour  ce  passage : 


"  ordonna  (sa  Majest^) :  la  mesure  a  des  bl^  ex^^s  par  aroure  des  dieux  et  sem- 
blablement  la  mesure  de  letir  vin  par  aroure  de  vigne  (resteront)  dans  leurs  mains 

zza  —  ^ fl  I  r  I  /• 

II  y  a  quelques  mots  douteuz  id ;  mais  ce  qui  est  bien  certain  sur  la  st^le,  c'est  la 
mention  deux  fois  rep^t^  du  mot  aroure,  rendu  une  fois  par  Njn^  5^  _K^  I  ^ 

(cexeicog^e)  et  rautre  fois  par  "^  j[  ^  (eicog^e). 

(22)  Ce  passage  est  traduit  dans  la  st^le  5576  de  Boulaq  dt^e  d^jk  plus  haut : 

"  Ordonna  sa  Majesty  en  disant :  les  neterhotep  d'or  ou  de  bl6  qui  sont  donn^ 
aux  sanctuaires  chaque  ann^e,  et  toutes  les  choses  (les  biens)  des  dieux  en  terre  de 
vignes,  terres  de  jardins  du  domaine  (sacr^),  et  toutes  choses  (tous  biens)  apparte- 
nant  i  eux  sous  la  Majesty  de  son  p^re  auguste,  (ordonna  sa  Majest^)  de  les  faire 
laisser  ^  eux  (sous  eux)." 

Ici  le  mot  oh  ()  l*^*^)  du  d^motique  a  deux  traductions,  la  i'*  est  sa  tran- 
scription hi^roglyphique  ^  j[^  (eitUg^e)  ** champs;"  la  2*  son  synonyme 
TO  ^5Ff  («o),«  terre." 

II  faut  remarquer  que  cette  version  hi^roglyphique  a  k\.i  trouv^  bien  des  ann^es 
apr^  la  publication  de  mes  mot-^-mot  de  la  version  d^motique  du  d^ret  de 
Rosette,  qu*elle  vient  absolument  confirmer.  J'ajouterai  m^me  que  pour  la  resti- 
tution de  cette  version  hi^roglyphique  on  aurait  bien  fait  de  se  baser  partout  sur 
mes  mot-ii-mot  d^motiques.  Cela  aurait  ^vit^  bien  des  erreurs.  Je  reviendrai 
bientdt  la  dessus  dans  un  travail  sp^ial.  Citons  seulement  les  phrases  qui  pr^- 
cMent  immddiatement  celle  que  nous  venons  de  reproduire  et  qui  doivent,  d'apreft 
les  mot-k-mot  d^mutiques  publics  p.  11  et  suiv.  de  ma  Chrestomathie^  eire  lues  et 
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traduites  de  la  fa9on  suivante  au  lieu  d'etre  restitutes  et  comprises  comme  elles  le 
sont  p.  7  et  suiv.  du  Recueil  d^jk  cit^. 


I   I  I 


Til— £!^^=fl^T<l!ll 

*•  Voici  que  sa  Majesty,  arec  un  coeur  g^n^renx  (mot-k-mot :  \  VkXaX  de  ^ 
g^n^reux)  envers  les  dieux,  donna  beaucoup  d'or,  beaucoup  de  W  aux  temples. 

II  fit  des  presents  nombreux  pour  la  tranquillity  de  TF^pte  (      ^     /t-^ 

est  pour     ^  i    ou     fli    J  =  C-(rpA.P.T»  comme  le  prouve 

d'ailleurs  le  d^motique  portant :    ^/fxep   sekme  —  X\yyV  *^^')»   pout   r^tablir 
soUdement  \stat)  les  temples  [xent.     Le  d^motique  porte  id :  esmen  naarpiu). 

II  donna  cadeaux  {afl)  aux  soldats  [aft  ^^.  \  |JW  I   I  qui  ^taient  en 

sa  grande  puissance  quels  qu*ils  fussent).     L*imp6t  (  9    rX^  ^^  ^J^\ 
tributum^  et    dans    la    version    d^motique  de    Rosette,    ^/t/jf   phoH)    et    la 


redevance  f  ^^  r.      -est  toit  feutivement  ici  pour  ^^ r      «  := 

sakar  qui  dans  la  version  dtootique  est  ^it   ^/^^  j   Aior  =  OJK^p  = 

ClJ(rHp  =  "05?)  que  le  roi  avait  imposes  (mot-k-mot :  '*  frappes  "  g  *^ 
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var.  deff  ^r^^/i   ^'o   ^  t|     J\  J  sur  les  deux  pays,  quels  qu*ils  soient 

(  O  =  U  ^  ou  ^v  M  ^  )  quantity  (OTOn»  r^P^t^  comme  end^motique) 
il  fit  diminution  (x^^)  en  eux;  quantity  {o'COItji  il  supprima,  ou  "abattit" 
\r,nT^  ^^  0  (1  ^  ^  ©^  ^  ^*  rinscription  des  Snefru — k  moins  qu'on  ne 
pr^ftrc  supposer  oublids  les  mots     ex  <;:>  avant  ^^ )  en  eux,  pour 

faire  ^tre  les  soldats  (sic),  et  tous  les  £tres,  en  ordre  I       ^Ta        =  I  I       V 

r         <:;>  0  VidSi'o  ^     Mo/ 

en  son  temps  ( /         t^T  le  disque  a  6t<  id  remplac^  fautivement- 

par  C^y  par  sa  force  (>/  j|  r^Ki-i^  =  A  ^     J\^ — J  en  tranquiUit^ 

{<=>  ^^  /I  voir  plus  haut).     Les  cedevanoes  (  fD  J  ^^  =     /*i.yO 

dont  j'ai  depuis  longtemps  pr^s^  le  sens  de  demander  dans  ma  Ranu  Egypto- 
logique^  et  qui  traduit  ici  ce  qu*on  redemande^  les  redevances  —  car  la  veision 
d^motiqHe  porte  ten  qui  a  tonjours  cette  signification  dans  Rosette  et  les  autres 

textes)  des  hommes  d*Egypte  et  les  deltes  |  (1  ^^,  o  =  (1  ^.   ^    ps.  = 

^^v  ^  r      ij  signifie  proprement  tout  ce  qui  a  ^t^  retranch^  et  tout  ce  qui 

manque)  de  tous  ceux  qui  sont  en  sa  grande  puissance  dans  sa  totality  —  sa 
Majesty  les  mit  k  terre  (les  supprima),  alors  qu'elles  faisaient  chose  si  grande  que 
point  chose  comparable  k  leur  quantity.     II  prot^gea  les  prisonniers  (les  pris)  qui 

^taient  en  prison,  rejettant  \\  ^^  ^  =:  0  ^  ^     A  =  ^lO'Cl)  toute 

personne  d*entre  eux— (d^rmais)  en  repos — loin  de  tout  ce  qu'ils  avaient  fait 
etc." 

Void  ce  que  porte  le  texte  d^motique : — 

**  Etant  son  coeur  g^n^reux  envers  lesdieux,  il  fit  (€tre)  argents  nombreux,  bl^s 
nombreux  aux  temples  d^Egypte,  faisant  d^penses  iiombreuses  pour  faire  6tre  la 
tranquillity  en  Egypte,  pour  r^tablir  les  temples.  II  fit  cadeaux  aux  forts  (aux 
gnerriers),  qui  dans  toute  sa  puissance  supreme.  L*impdt  {hoti),  la  redevance  {tkat ) 
qui  ^taient  ^tablis  en  Egypte,  une  quantite  {ouon)  il  en  supprima,  une  quantity 
(otwn)  il  (leur  en)  c^da  le  dessus,  pour  faire  6tre  le  peuple  (uu  les  troupes,  car  le 
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mot  d^motique  a  le  double  sens,  tandis  que  Ka6c  du  grec  ne  I'a  pas)  et  tous  les 
autres  hommes  heureux  sous  son  r^e.  Les  redevanccs  (tMu)  que  redevaient 
Uen)  les  hommes  qui  en  Egypte  et  tous  ceux  qui  dans  sa  puissance  royale — ^tant 
arriv^es  (mot-k-mots :  ^tant  fait  aller)  k  quantity — il  c^a  k  eux.  Les  hommes  qui 
^taieot  emprisonn^  et  ceux  qui  6taient  accus^  depuis  temps  nombreux,  il  les 
exempta  (ou  les  renvoya,  les  fit  s*^loigner,  car  otti  a  ce  double  sens)/' 

Nous  venons  de  parler  du  sens  "  redevance  "  qu*a  fm  en  d^motique«  1a 
phrase  suivante  nous  donne  ce  mot  avec  ce  m€me  sens  en  hi^roglyphes.  Voici 
d'abord  cc  que  portait  le  d^motique,  tel  que  je  Tavals  public  pp.  16  et  17  de  ma 
Chrestomathie  : 

"  II  ordonna  aussi  cela  par  rapport  aux  pr6tres :  de  ne  pas  leur  faire  donner  leur 
redevance  (/<»),  pour  faire  (devenir)  pr6tre  (le  rtXi ffrincov  du  texte  grec)  plus  qu'ils 
ne  donnaient  k  la  premiere  ann^  sous  son  p^re«" 

Les  hi^roglyphes  ont : 


"  II  ordonna  aussi  que  point  I'agenl  royal  (le  xertot  du  roi)  ne  remplisse  {su 
(n'accroisse  la  redevance  {tenu)  {k  percevoir)  de  la  main  des  pritres  plus  qu'ils 
donnaient  jusqu'k  la  premiere  ann^e  de  la  Majesty  de  son  p^re  augustc." 

Dans  la  suite  les  corrections  seraient  beaucoup  plus  considerables  encore  que 
celles  que  nous  avons  cru  devoir  faire  pour  ces  passages  k  la  version  r^tablie 
comme  correcte  par  le  savant  collaborateur  du  Recueil  de  Ma^pero. 

(23)  Voir  particulierement  Tarticle  d^jk  cit^  de  M.  Guieysse,  sur  les  textes 
agricoles,  etc.,  dans  la  Revue  Egyptologtque,  sixi^me  ann6e. 

(24)  La  prononciation  x^  admise  par  Brugsch  {Diet,,,  IT45),  et  plus  tard  par 
Eisenlohr,  est  inadmissible;  jamais  le  signe  du  bds  ne  s'est  6crit  ainsi  en 
d^motique, 

(25)  Ce  mot  vnxvit  "coud^e,"  est  Vunique  traduction  grecque  de  iJ'y,  1_)^, 
qui  cependant  vaut  le  100^  de  l*arroure,  c*est-k-dire  cent  coud^es  carries.  C'est 
pour  cela  sans  doute  qu*Horapollon  (i,  5)  donne  100  ir>7xv(.*  k  I'aroure,  mesure  de 
100  coud^es  de  c6te,  10,000  coud6es  carr^s  (c'est-k-dire  de  cent  2^y.  ±^  ]  4^ , 
ou  irijxvC)  ou  coud^es  d*aroure). 

(26)  II  existe  aussi  dans  plusieurs  textes  du  Louvre,  une  mesure  appel^e 
nuh-ah^  "coud^e  d'aroure"  (avec  le  mot  aA  =  aroure  exprim^).  Mais  aucun 
calcul  ne  nous  permet  encore  d'en  fixer  absolument  la  contenance  et  de  voir  si 
elle  ^tait  identique  au  nuk-aten  =  ir^xi^C* 

(27)  Brugsch,  DicU^  p.  1145  :  Aten  ^tait  lu  par  lui  aru  et  arp  lu  arru^  tuujours 
avec  le  m6me  sens  *'  aroure." 

(28)  Brugsch,  Grammaire  D^maiique,  pp.  40,  55,  85* 
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(29)  ^_)  ««t  «nc  ligature  de  ^ )  oa  ^)  ou  a  rhxm  le  r  au  /,  Confer: 
TauIL-)  =  ^.pUe   ^^,  temple. 

(50)  Z>i^  FehUr-Texte  von  Edfu^  pp.  10,  No.  ii. 

(31)  Cest  la  m6me  fonne  iJ'y.^_ )  flr/,  qu*il  faut  lire  dans  TOstracon  du  Mus^ 
de  Berlin,  P.  76,  paraissant  assez  mal  ^rit  et  dont  je  n*avais  qu'un  fort  mauvais 
fac-simile  lors  du  second  article  sur  les  "  Tesseres  bilingues,"  que  nous  avons 
fait  parattre,  Wilcken  et  moi,  dans  la  Reviu  Egypiohgique,  VI,  I,  p.  7.  II 
s*agissait  encore  de  10  xtpafiiov  de  vin,  oivov  Ktfiofna  ^f  wo,  ce  qui  est  rendu  en 
deux  seuls  mots  A^/'y.lL. )  ^^  lieu  de  trois  mots  que  porte  le  grec  Ar^  signifie, 
en  effet,  mesure  de  vin. 

(32)  Voici  cc  biliogue ; — 

TtC^  AOf-C    /^A 

Le  d^motique  se  traduit  ainsi : 

"A  apport^  Lysimaque,  fils  d'ApIou,  k  la  porte  du  roi,  pour  la  parole 
(1'indiction)  du  rot  en  Tan  27  de  Cesar,  ^piphi,  selon  4  mesures  a,  dont  la 
moiti^  est  2,  4  mesures  a,  je  le  r^p^te.  Void  reception  du  compte.  £crit  en 
Tan  27  de  Cesar,  ^piphi  5.     A  ^rit  Panofr^,  fils  de  Ps^amen." 

Quant  au  grec,  Wilcken  remarquait  (Amv  citato)  que  la  sigle  qui  pr^c^ait  le 
mot  rc^^o^c  est  celle  de  Tartabe  de  froment.  Notons  que  dans  le  bilingue 
12640  la  mesure  a  d^signe  les  dprafioe  npiB^c  au  lieu  de  designer  les  iprafia^ 
wvpov, 

(33)  Cette  mesure  a  ou  artabe  se  trouve  d^ailleurs  dans  une  multitude  d'autres 
papyrus  ou  ostraca,  du  Louvre  ou  des  avtres  collections,  soit  avec  le  d^terminatif 

)»Si  soit  avec  le  d^terminafif  j^,  soit  avecle  d^terminatif  /  ,  ou  |  .  Ce  dernier 
signe  est  m6me  employ^  parfots  comme  id^ogramme  de  I'artabe  atfant  sa  trans- 
cription a.  On  le  trouve,  par  exemple,  sous  cette  forme  <}  ^|  dans  la  Tess^re 
7867  du  Louvre  {Revue  EgyptologiqtUy  IV,  iv,  pi.  11). 

Notons  que  selon  rassimilation  expresse  foumie  par  le  n®  7891  his  du  Louvre, 
16  mesures  a  Rentes  de  m^me  ^quivalaient  \  une  mesure  tena  (dont  le  double 
^tait  k  peu  pr^s  la  grande  mesure  copte  appellee  AA.fi.rX~6>  d'apr^s  la  con- 
tenance  exacte  qui  nous  est  donn^  par  une  inscription,  et  que  j'ai  ^tudi^e  dans 
une  lecture  faite  k  TAcad^mie  en  1870).  Le  calcul  du  n^  7891  bis  est,  du  reste, 
confirm^  par  une  cr^nce  de  ma  NouvelU  Chrestomathie  ditnotique  (p.  123),  oil  il 
est  dit  qu'y  compris  I'b^miobon,  on  paiera  en  cas  de  retard  24  artabes  par  tena. 
En  effet,  le  tena  a  16  artabes,  et  en  ajoutant  la  moiti^  en  plus,  ce  qui  est  toujours 
fix^  comme  amende  de  retard,  ccla  fait  24  artabes.    Tandisque  TarUbe  ^gale 
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tin  quart  de  coud^e  cube,  chaque  coud^e  cube  rep^sentant  4  artabes,  le  Una 
^gale  une  mesure  ayant  pour  base  un  carr^  de  deux  coud^es  de  c6t^  (c*cst-^-dire 
un  peu  plus  d'un  mitre)  et  pour  hauteur  une  coud^e.  Sa  contenance  totale  est 
done  d*un  peu  plus  de  la  moiti^  de  notre  mitre  cube,  tandisque  le  X^-^ITG 
de  Tepoque  copte  contiendrait  un  peu  plus  de  notre  mitre  cube. 

Je  corrige  k  ce  point  de  vue  ime  petite  erreur  qui  m'a  ^happ^  dans  le 
premier  des  comptes  du  papyrus  Passalacqua.  Dans  ces  comptes  intervient  sans 
cesse  la  preposition  ten  **par,'*  fort  bien  traduite  d'ordinaire  par  moi,  mais  que 
j'avais  r^unie  une  fois  au  signe  des  mesures  de  maniire  k  en  faire  la  mesure  tm, 
Cette  erreur  ne  change  du  reste  rien  au  calcul.  Mais  il  ne  faut  admettre  dans  le 
texte  de  ce  papyrus  que  la  mesure  principale,  mesui e  a  ou  artabe,  son  sixiime, . 
le  OltOIHe  et  *Ma  mesure  nouvelle,"  probablement  quelque  m^dimne  grecque 
contenanl  9  oltOIHe  au  lieu  de  6. 

Quant  k  la  proportion  comparative  de  I'artabe  ou  mesure  a  et  des  autres  unites 
m^trologiques,  je  Tai  longuement  ^taUie  dans  le  num^ro  11  de  la  2*  ann^e  de 
la  Ram€  Egyptologique^  dans  lequel  j'ai  expliqu^  Tensemblc  des  poids,  mesures, 
et  monnaies  ^gyptiens  et  h^braXques,  (voir  au  sujet  des  mesures  mes  articles  sur : 
Les  DonnSes  Mitrologiques  des  prHs  de  bU^  pp.  150  et  suiv.;  La  7'enue  des  Livres^ 
pp.  154  et  suiv.;  La  Vateur  de  tHuilty  pp.  162  et  suiv.;  Les  Mesures  de  Capacite\ 
pp.  165  et  suiv. ;  La  Comparaistm  des  Mesures  Egypttennes  et  BebraiqueSj  pp.  187 
et  suiv.) — ensemble  compl^t^,  depuis  (IV,  IV,  193-194)  k  Taide  d'une  d^ouverte 
confirmative,  k  moi  ^trangire. 

Le  systime  des  mesures  de  capacity  avait  pour  unites  principales  primitives,  en 
Egypte,  en  Jud^e,  et  en  Chald^ :  i"  le  "UDIH  {chomer)  ou  grand  gomor  des  m^- 
trolc^stes  grecs  comprenant  dix  epkas,  et  ^uivalant  k  5  artabes  ptol^maSques ; 
2°  le  gur  (cor  chald^en)  identique  k  la  mesure  sacr^  des  conrrats  ptol^malques 
Th^bains,  k  la  mesure  appel^e  cor  dans  les  papyrus  grecs  d'^poque  bysantine 
public  par  Wessely  et  ^  la  mesure  ardeb  des  arabes  d'Egypte  comprenant  5  pi 
chald^ens  ou  ^phas  h^breux  ;  3°  le  double  ^pha.  ou  artabe  ptol^malque  ou  mesuie 
a  des  textes  d^motiques  (dont  le  double  ^tait  la  grande  mesure  -A-  de  Chabas) ; 
40  rapei  ou  ape^^  ..-^  ou  //chald^en  ou  HD^K  dpha  h^breu  ;  5»  le  kin  (^H) 
h^breu,  grand  bin  des  m^trologistes  grecs,  bin  des  contrats  d^motiques, — ^s'assimi- 
lant  au  xovc  des  papyrus  grecs, — (qu'il  faut  bien  se  garder  de  confondre  avec  le  petit 
bin  ^ptien  de  Chabas,  que  les  m6mes  m^irologistes  grecs  nomment  iviov  et  qu'ils 
comparent  au  te^n-ijc) :  grand  bin  formant  le  6*  de  I'^pha — et  le  double  de  la  mesure 
fractionnaire  ptol^mal'que  assimil^e  par  nous  au  OltOITlC  copte-  et  dont  on 
retrouve  ^galement  la  contenance  dans  une  mesure  divisionnaire  chaldeenne; 
6°  le  ga  chald^en,  Ip  qab  h^breu,  18°  de  I'^pha  ou  ^»,— ayant  aussi  son  correspon- 
dant  dans  une  sigle  d^motique  ^quivalente  au  x^^*''^  d'^poque  ptol^malque; 
6°  le  log  yh  h^breu  ou  XoiCi  ^ptien,  ^  de  T^pha,  ^-^  de  Tartabe  ptol<$- 
malque,  assimil^  express^ment  en  h^breu  au  cotyle  par  les  Septante,  comme  il  est 
assimil^,  en  ^gyptien,  au  cotyle  par  les  bilingues  copto-grecs  (ou  par  les  textes 
d^motiques). 

Nous  avons  dit  ^alement  que,  par  suite  d'une  r^forme  op^r^  par  les  Ptol^m^s 
alors  qu'ils  poss^aient  la  Palestine,  les  mesures  h^brafques  ont  ^t^  r^duites  de 
moiti^,  comnie  le  prouve  le  calcul  de  la  mer  d'airain,  fait  pAr  Saigey  {Mett.^  p.  20) 
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— ce  qu  condnisait  k  assimfler  I'artabe  ptol^miilque  ou  mesure  a  au  balh-epha, 
le  hin  h^breu  au  double  du  grand  bin  ^gyptien,  et  le  log-  hebreu  au  double  du  /oi 
copte  et  au  72*  de  Tartabe. 

A  cette  ^poque  oil  Tuntt^  principale  ^tait  devenue  en  Egypte  Tartabe,  au  lieu 
d'etre  Xapi-epha^  le  cor^  la  '*  mesure  aacr^e  "  des  textes  d^motiqaes,  ^uivalant  k 
5  artabes,  ^tait  bien  en  paralMlisme  avec  Tancien  gnr  ou  cor  chald^en  ^quivalant  k 
Ipi-ephas. 

(34)  Notons  que  ce  mot  Mpafuov  a  ^t^  ^gyptianise  pour  rhuile,  dans  un 
papyrus  du  British  Museum  portant :  "  Tekhem  (huile  de  kUi)  KtpdfAtov  3^  (ce 
que  £Edt)  36  outen  (ou  argenteus  de  cuivre)  ^  J^  |*  T  v  Ji*  >»»  2>  /^— ^  ♦»  2!>  ^u—  jl  • 

(35)  Le  mot  ^y,  £_^ )  o/^if  est  employ^  aussi  fr^quemment  dans  le  sens  de  sol 
en  d^motique,  avec  la  mtoe  orthographe  :  voir  k  ce  sujet  une  des  notes  de  mon 
**  Pohne  Satyrique"  On  a  aussi  alors  Torthographe  C'/.i—Mi)  (conf.  eiXfl 
^OO'C'l  fl).  Voir  mon  Paitfu  Satyrique^  p.  200  et  suiv.  247,  No.  9  du  3*  fas 
cicule  de  mon  Corpus  Papyronumy  k.  Koufi  ix.  31,  etc.  Enfin  dans  le  d^cret  de 
Rosette  {Chrest,  tUm^  p-27))  r\  ten  £_  )  traduit  "plaine"(rd«-i8(a),et  c'estavec 
ce  sens  qu'on  retrouve  ten  dans  un  contrat  de  Darius  Codoman.  On  pourrait  done 
traduire  tneh  cUen  **  coudee  de  terre,"  ou  de  plaine,  en  donnant  k  ces  mots  le  sens 
special  que  nous  avons  dit.  La  coud^  de  plaine  est  la  grande  coudee  de  100 
coud^es  carrees,  ct  la  coudee  if  area  ou  de  grange,  la  petite  coud6e  carr^. 

(36)  Je  suis  oblig^de  me  servir  du  caract^re  d*impression  de  Brugsch,  caract^re 
fort  mauvais,  qui  ne  posside  ni  le  chiflfre  2,  ni  les  formes  correctes  du  chiffre  9,  de 
la  fraction  -I  etc.  et,  k  plus  forte  raison,  celles  des  nouvelles  fractions  dont  j'ai  ^ 
parler.  Je  me  suis  dont  content^  ici  —  comme  d'ailleurs  dans  tous  les  mots  ou 
textes  composes  en  caract^res  mobiles  dans  ce  m^moire  — d'approximations  loin- 
taines,  pubque  le  caract^re  est  trop  incomplet  pour  qu'on  fasse  mieux. 

(37)  II  faut  remarquer  que  les  |  sont  ^rits  ici  ^  y  au  lieu  de  ^  y.    Nous  avons 

eu  I'occasion  de  noter  plus  haut  que  le  y  =  /=  x^^    =  CJ  .«'^crit  souvent  y  en 

d^motique,  et  nous  verroos  plus  loin  que  la  sigle  y  =  J  est  ^rite  aussi  /  dofts 
notre  papyrus  bilingue,  ^  ^ 

[,Z^)  Je  corrige  ici  les  traductions  alors  donn^es  par  moi. 

(39)  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  9  s'ecrit  ^     et  1  en  demotique. 

(40)  II  avait  exprim^  les  mf  mes  incertitudes  dans  son  Edition  du  papyrus  math^- 
matique  Harris.  II  tendait  m^me  alors  visiblement  k  voir  dans  le  x^^  une  cbaine 
de  100  coudees  et  dans  le  sut  ou  seUah  Taroare,  assimilation  qu*il  fait  express^ment 
dans  son  lexiqae  sp^ial  du  dit  papyrus. 

(41)  II  arrive  cependant  souvent  que  les  chifTres  viennent  apr^s  le  mot  setah 
complet,  nous  en  avons  de  nombreux  exemples  dans  les  stiles  de  donation  du  Louvre, 
parmi  lesquelles  nous  citerons  celle-ci,  qui  fait  sui4e,  ainsi  que  deux  autres,  aux  stiles 
de  la  collection  Posnoct  deM.  Cattaui,  depuislongtempspubli^es  parnous.  Dansle 
i»'registre  le  roiPsamm^tique  est  debout  devant  le  roiHormerti  de  Pharb8Elus,et  lu! 
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offre  un  champ  ^^  avec  la  l^ende  s      |  J  ^i;^  (-S-^^^J    ^  c. 

UjjU  Air    **^*  ^^^^  ^°  Psamm^tique  donne  son  champ  k  lui 

(au    dieu)    dou^    de   vie."     Vient    ensuite    le   corps  de  rinscription   portant 


,1   I   I 


L*an  8  du  dieu  bon,  seigneur  des  deux  pays,  Psamm^tique,  qui  aime  Hor  de 
Pharbsetus— le  grand  prince  Uer  aa  emhat  Petichons  a  donn^  10  aroures  pour 
vivifier  les  portes  du  grand  domaine  sacr^  ( Ta  hotep  n^aa)  en  Tapprovisionnant  ( Ti^a 

pour  7V/a)  avec  ses  biens  (mot-a-mot:   ses  paroles  ou  ses  choses  CIJ^^€ 

C^^l)  qui  dans  la  compagne  de  la  ville  de  Bat-hor — ^Au  sud-est  Taarto;  au  nord 
Tarobt-Amen;  k  Toccident  le  grand  chantre  Aaneba  et  Pebespbeb  (I'entr^e  de  la 
charrue) ;  k  I'orient  les  veilleurs  (narrsu),  Celui  qui  osera  toucher  la  vivification 
de  la  porte  d'Osiris  {k  ce  qui  aura  ^t^  donn^  pour  vivifier  la  porte  du  domaine 
sacr^,c*est-k-dire pour  permett rede  vivre  k  I'administration  de  ce  domaine  appeU 
/>orig,  comme  le  $ti<ravp6i,  ou  ^^ porte  des  bUs*^  de  T^poque  ptol^malque),  le  dieu 
Hormert  d^truira  son  del,  d^truira  sa  vie,  d^tmira  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants !" 
Dans  une  autre  donation  analogue  faite  k  Hormerti  du  temps  du  roi  S*abaka,  il 

est  aussi  question  de   ^^^0  ^^  c'est-ii-dire  de  5  aroures.     Ici  encore 

Ah  set  forme  un  seul  mot  compost — et  cette  fois  comme  dans  beaucoup  d'autres 
cas — sans  d^terminatif  interm^diairei  ce  qu'un  de  mes  ^minents  collogues  croyait 
naguire  impossible. 

(42)  Journal  Asiatique^  p.  370;  Lepsius,  Denk.^  II,  VI, 

(43)  Lepsius,  Denk,  II,  VII ;  Journal  Asiatiqucy  p.  387. 

(44)  Je  maintien  la  le^on  ^^>^  de  Lepsius,  et  j'y  vob  la  forme  verbale  corres- 
pondante  au  /.  d^motique,  signifiant  *'^tant." 

(45)  Q  p      w      =  eC.     Cela  r^pond  k  la  trolsi^e  personne  du  f(6minin» 
employ^  pour  le  neutre, 
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(46)  Denkmaekr,  II,  pi.  VI,  et  Maspero, /oumal  Astatine,  p.  367. 

(47)  Les  terres  (   Sic)  \  czm  ie,  sont  oppos^  aux  tennes  (    ^    )  J  ««=» 

X«/^»  Yeiuint  du  domaine  de  la  donation  royale.  Ces  derni^res  paraissent  ^tre  des 
terres  de  jardin,  et  les  autres  des  terres  de  champ  ;  je  n*admets  nullement,  pour 
ceci,  ni  rexplication  de  Maspero,  ni  celle  de  Bntgsch  (conf.  Journal  AsicUique^ 
p.  391  et  suivantes). 

(48)  DenkmoiUr^  IT,  III ;  Journal  Asiatiqut^  p.  324. 

(49)  Qu'on  me  permette  de  donner  ici,  d'apris  ma  le9on  d'ouverture  du  cours 
de  droit  ^gyptien  du  20  d^cembre  1890,  un  r^um^  g^n^ral  des  enrichissements 
d'Amten : 

**  I®  un  ordre  fiit  donn^  de  lui  apporter  (c*est-&-dire  de  lui  faire  acqu^ir  par 
resent  royal)  4  aronres:  c'est-^-dire,  comme  le  texte  hi^roglyphique  Texplique 
ailleuis  plus  en  details,  200  coudto  sur  200  coud^ ;  ce  qui  fait  bien  4  aroures 
selon  le  calcul  dont  les  bases  nous  ont  ^t^  foumies  par  H^rodote  ; 

**2<>  il  attacha  ji  ses  pieds  deux  nomes:  c'est-k-dire  qu'il  y  remplit  di verses 
fonctions  et  occupa  {Xher-nef)  puur  ces  fonctions  douze  domaines  {nut)  dans  un 
de  ces  nomes  et  dans  deux  autres ; 

''3®  il  acquit  {an  nef)  en  ^uivalence  ou  en  retribution  {asu)  200  aroures  de 
terres  labourables  avec  les  paysans  qui  les  cultivaient.  Sur  ces  200  aroures,  il 
donna  {tu  luf)  50  k  sa  mire  pour  sa  pension  alimentaire  et  il  y  batit  une  maison 
pour  ses  enfants.  II  mit  aussi  'sous  eux,*  selon  les  expressions  du  texte,  par  la 
permission  d  un  d^ret  royal,  toutes  les  places  dependant  d'un  des  nombreux 
cbiteaux  royaux  adminbtr^  par  lui :  tandisqu'un  d^ret  royal  faisait  scribe  d'un 
magasin  d'approvisionnements  Pun  <Peux  (il  faut  comprendre  ainsi  si  oua  et  non 
pa&  le  traduire  *fils  unique*  puisque  le  texte  indiquait  au  pluriel  les  enfants 
d'Amten,  rnesuf^  avec  Taffixe  /,  qui  montre  bien  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas  des  en&nts  de 
sa  mire) ; 

^^  enfin«  comme  enrichissement  surajout^,  100  sportules  sortirent  chaque  jour 
pour  Amten  du  ch&teau  de  la  reine-mire." 

Maspero,  dans  son  travail,  d*ailleurs  fort  remarquable,  sur  Tinscription 
d' Amten,  ne  me  parait  pas  avoir  bien  compris  la  suite  de  ces  enrichissements 
successifs  et  momentan^s  d'Amten.  Void  comment,  au  point  de  vue  de  T^tat  des 
biens,  se  divisent  et  se  comportent  les  textes  en  question. 

Les  chiffres  g^n^raux  de  tout  ce  qu'a  acquis  Amten  sont  indiqu^  dans  le  texte 
reproduit  pi.  6  de  la  2«  partie  des  DenkmaUr  de  Lepsius.  On  y  ^numire 
successivement  les  4  aroures  (ou  200  coud^  sur  200  coud^es)  conc^^s  par 
rescrit  royal ;  les  douze  domaines  occup^  par  Amtem  pour  ses  fonctions  diverses 
dans  trois  nomes ;  les  200  aroures  de  terres  labourables  refues  par  lui  en  asu. 

Puis,  dans  le  texte  de  la  pi.  3,  on  volt  ce  qu'il  fit  des  200  aroures  re9ues  en 
Acw, — termes  r^p^t^s  avec  soin, — aroures  dont  il  donna  50  k  sa  mire,  etc. 

Enfin,  dans  la  pi.  7  (pour  laquelle  la  traduction  de  Maspero  nous  paratt 
devoir  ^tre  tris  largement  corrig^),  on  voit  comment  il  am^nagea  les  4  aroures 
ou  200  coud^es  sur  200  coud^es  conc^^  par  rescHt  royal— ceci  est  encore 
repute  avec  soin — qui  formaient  sa  maison  avec  jardin  et  ou  il  ajouta  de  nouvelles 
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vignes,  en  dehors  de  celles  qui  eadstaient  d^j^,  et  ^talent  not^  daos  rinventaire 
general  annex^  k  la  charte  royale  (pour  ^viter  toute  depreciation  causae  par 
negligence  k  ce  domaine,  appartenant  toujours  au  roi). 

Chacune  de  ces  acquisitions  est  done  r^petee  deux  fois :  '*  I®  dans  Tennmera- 
tion  g^nerale  ;  2^  dans  un  texte  plus  d^tailie. 

"Quant  aux  douze  domaines  repr^sentant  le  traitement  d*abord  allou^  k  Amten 
pour  ses  fonctions  successives,  et  qui  sont  indiqu^s  dans  Tenumeration  gen^rale 
avant  Tacquisition  en  Equivalence  des  200  aroures,  on  n*en  parle  plus  dans. la 
suite,  peut-etre  parcequ* Amten  ne  les  occupait  phis." 

Cette  question  de  Inoccupation  ou  de  la  propriety  des  terres  k  cette  epoque,  j'en 
traite  longuement  dans  ma  Ie9on  d'ouverture  de  mon  cours  de  droit  Egyptien 
k  laquelle  j'ai  emprunte  ces  details ;  mais  elle  n*aurait  pas  sa  place  ici.  Qu*il 
me  suffise  de  lui  emprunter  encore  les  explications  des  termes  juridiques  relatifs 
k  cette  appropriation.     Ces  termes  sont :  !*»  fl»  ;  2«  JkAer;  30  asu  ;  4®  iu, 

I®  La  valeur  juridique  du  mot  an  ( J]  signifiant  mot-4-mot  **  apporter  '*  et 
"emporter,"  comme  eHt€  eg^OTIt  et  elite  €&j0\  en  Copte)  a  it6 
spedfie  par  moi  depuis  15  ans  dans  mes  travaux.  M.  Maspero  I'a  admise  depuis, 
et  il  y  consacre  des  notes  dans  lesquelles  il  a  oublid  de  me  citer.  Notons  que 
dans  les  contrats  archalques  d^motiques  cette  expression,  qui  se  rencontre  sans 
cesse,  s*emploie  pour  marquer  soit  I'acquisition  du  contiactant,  par  her^dite 
directe  surtout,  et  parfois  par  transmission  familiale,  soit  rEviction  faite  k  son 
prejudice.  Plus  tard  an  etbe  hoi  (apporter  pour  argent)  est  la  locution  consacrEe 
pour  dire  "acheter."  Je  Tai  rencontree  depuis  Darius  I*' pour  rappeler  des 
ventes  anterieures  k  Tacte. 

2°  Le  mot  kher^  ecrit  par  la  jambe  dont  le  pied  est  pose  sur  le  sol  ou  pour 
mieux  dire  enfonce  dans  le  sol  (^3),  a  le  sens  d'occuper,  de  posseder, 
ou  plut6t,  de  posseder  comme  administrateur. 

3®  Le  mot  <isu  y^^  [I  ^)  se  retrouve  dans  les  contrats  archaXques 
demotiques  pour  designer  Tequivalence,  en  terre  d'abord,  qui  etait  donnee  pour 
une  acquisition.  L^equivalence  en  terre  se  disait  aussi  du  temps  de  Tahraka,  de 
Psamraetique,  etc.,  teb  (Copte  TOOfi.e  retrihuere\  equivalence  qui  etait 
toujours  exigee  dans  les  arrangements  familiaux  pour  qu'une  transmission  {maseb) 
pftt  6tre  effectuee.  Mais  les  deux  termes  Teb  et  asu  etaient  parall^Ies,  synonymes 
et  employes  concurremment  k  cette  m^me  epoque  dans  les  m6mes  contrats, 
pour  cette  equivalence  en  terre,  comme  parfois  plus  tard  sous  Darius  ils  etaient 
synonymes  pour  traduire  Inequivalence  en  argent,  bien  que  le  mot  propre  du  prix 
dflt  devenir  peu-i-peu  soun  dans  le  style  contractuel  et  que  son  versement  eflt  alors 
comme  expression  parall^le  la  retribution  {teb)  de  Taigent.  Nous  voyons  asu  pris 
dans  ce  sens  de  retribution,  non  seulement  dans  les  contrats  archaiques ;  mais 
dans  les  decrets  de  Rosette  et  de  Canope,  oil  il  exprime  la  "  retribution  "  que  les 
dieux  donnent  au  roi  pour  ses  bonnes  ceuvres ;  dans  la  fable  du  lion  et  de  la 
souris,  oil  il  exprime  la  ''reciproque"  dont  la  reconnaissance  fait  un  devoir  aux 
coeurs  vertueux  (comme  dans  d'autres  passages  des  entretiens  du  chacal  Koufi 
dont  cette  fable  est  extraite,  Teb  exprime  la  '*  retribution  "  que  les  dieux  font  aux 
<suvrefs  des  hommes  en  les  punissant),  etc.     On  peut  done  souvent  hEsiter  pour 
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asu  cDtre  ces  deux  sens  certains  d'^uivalence  et  de  retribution  qui  d*ailleurs  se 
confondent  un  peu  comme  origine. 

5«  Le  verbe  fu  (\  n)  "donner,"  dans  nos  contrats  archaTques  demotiques  est 
le  plus  vague  de  tous  au  point  dc  vue  juridique.  II  sVmpIoie  aussi  bien  dans 
les  actes  de  transmission  (cette  fois  concurremment  avec  le  verbe  "  transmettre  ") 
que  dans  les  simples  cessions  de  droits,  les  abandons  temporaires  s'appliquant  soil 
au  fonds,  soit  seulement  aux  produits,  en  faveur  d'un  cr^ancier,  etc. 

(50)  'Btoc  rh  Ivitrrafitpov  riraprov  apo^poQ  ypa-^f/ovrnv  •  tart  Zl  fJrpov  t^c  V 
apovpa  wrixvv  iicoroi/ •  etc.  Le  signe  peut  avoir,  6t6  mni  ^esgp,  Ajoutons-*- 
car,  nous,  nous  sommes  toujours  consciencieux—que  Brugsch  avait  d^j^,  dans 
son  Diciionnaire,  compart  hesep  k  ce  passage  d'HorapoUon. 

(51)  Lepsius  a.  du  re^te,  couvert  de  notes  nombreuses  son  exemplaire  de  cet 
ouvrage  qui  a  figur^  apr^s  sa  mort  dans  une  vente  publique. 

(52)  Voici  la  liste  des  fractions  de  I'unitd  m^trique  Rentes  sur  le  temple  d'Edfou, 
etc. :  J  (.^a),  }  (JpD),  »  (^^).  tV  (P^X>).  A  (^^).  ,V. 

Ce  sont  les  mSmes  que  Wilcken  et  d'aulres  ont  retrouv^es  en  grec  pour  Taroure, 
et  ce  sont  celles  que  plus  r^cemment  Brugsch  a  fait  figurer  dans  son  tableau 
des  fractions  de  Taroure  (Sup,  au  Lex,,  p.  11 50). 

(53)  A  molti^  route  entre  la  plus  grosse  unit^,  Taroure,  et  Tunit^  moyenne,  la 
coud^e  d'aroure,  se  serait  trouve  le  decuple  de  celle-ci,  qui  se  serait  plac^  entre  le 
8«  et  le  i6*  d*aroure,  ayant  10  coud^es  de  large  (sur  100  de  long),  et  1,000  coud^es 
carries  de  superficie.  Ce  decuple  ^tait  le  io«  de  Taroure;  mais  c'est  sous 
le  nom  de  "  10  coud^es  "  que  nous  le  trouvons  dans  un  texte  dat^  de  I'^poque 
des  Ramessides,  et  public  par  Erman.  Dans  ce  texte  figure  notamment  10 
aroures  f,  et  10  coud^s  et  demie.  Pour  ma  part  il  me  semble  Evident  que 
les  coud^es  en  question  sont  bien  ces  coud<5es  d'aroures  que  les  grecs  d*Egypte 
nomment  simplement  vfixvQ* 

(54)  Voir  aussi  dans  la  Revue  Archiologique  mon  article  sur  **  T^talon  d'argcnl." 

(55)  Voir  Revue  Efyptolof^ique,  2«  ann^e,  Nos.  II,  III,  pi.  6  et  p.  121. 

(56)  Voir  Revue  Egyptologique^  3*  ann^e,  p.  93. 

(57)  Notons  d*ailleurs  que  le  nom  du  cuivre  (J^  =:  ^000  a  ^t^  ainsi  pr^cis^ 
pour  la  premiere  fois  par  moi  avec  certitude,  et  que  tous  les  ^gyptologues  ont 
admis  pour  cela  mes  conclusions. 

(58)  Voir  Revue  Egyptologique,  VI*  ann^e,  pp.  56  et  57.  Confr,  ibid.,  II* 
ann^e,  p.  298  et  suiv. 

(59)  Lors  de  I'occupation  de  TEgypte  par  Alexandre,  la  monnaie  grecque 
d'Egypte  ^tait  calcul^e  d'apr^s  la  drachme  attique,  et  20  drachmes  ^quivalaient 
comme  poids  k  87  grammes.  Or,  Tancien  outen  ^tait  de  90  grammes  environ. 
Mais,  depuis  des  si^cles,  nous  le  verrons,  I'isonomie  ^tait  devenue  complete  entre 
les  monnaies  egyptiennes  et  le  monnayage  attique. 

{60)  Je  tiens  k  conserver  ici  pour  le  grec  le  texte  donn^  par  mon  cher  collabo- 
rateur  Wilcken,  dans  ma  Revue  Egyptologique,  et  qu'il  a  compl^t^  lai-m6me, 
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{Reviu  Egyptologique^  VI,  I,  p.  8,  note),  bien  que  mes  lectures  different  un  peu 
de  quelques-unes  des  siennes—mais  pas  pour  les  chiffres.  Ainsi  j'ai  lu :  Xkpa^  y^Q 
A/iftMvos  dans  le  texte  original. 

(61)  Confer,  Dictumnaire  de  Levi,  III,  p.  147. 

(62)  Pour  le  mot  pto^  "  part"  =  <&«-6/u»ipa,  voir  le  decret  de  Rosette  {Ckrest. 
dem.^  p.  IS). 

(63)  L'argenteus-outen  est  rest^  la  principale  unit^  mon^taire  qu'il  fiiut  tou- 
jours  supplier,  k  moins  d'indications  contraires. 

(64)  Pour  ce  mot  ten  =  6^<iX«,  "  redevoir "  en  d^motique,  voir  le  dtoet  de 
Rosette  dans  ma  chrestotAcUhU  dintotique^  p.  13,  L  16  et  20;  p.  17,  I.  2; 
p.  31,  L  7  et  21,  etc. 

(65)  Revue  Egypiologique,  No.  ii  de  la  troisi^me  ann^. 

(66)  MM.  Charles  Robert  et  Deloche  ont  eu  k  ce  sujet  une  discussion 
int^ressante  k  I'acad^mie  des  Inscriptions. 

(67)  Le  didrachme  d'Ath^nes,  pesant  8  grammes  70  environ,  paratt  une 
moyenne  assez  exacte  entre  le  sckel  asiatique,  qui,  60^*^  de  la  mine,  devait  peser 
d*apr^s  le  poids  des  mines  conserv^es,  inscrites  comme  telles,  8  grammes  33J,  et 
le  kati  ^gyptien  qui,  io«"*  de  Targenteus-outen,  devait  peser  d*apris  le  poids  des 
outen  inscrits  comme  tels,  entre  9  grammes  et  9  grammes  la  Aristote,  dans  son 
ouvrage  sur  la  constitution  d'Ath^nes,  retrouv^  sur  un  papyrus  ^gyptien  du  British 
Museum,  et  que  nous  n'avons  pu  consulter  qu'apr^s  la  redaction  de  ce  travail, 
nous  dit  aussi  formellement — en  cela,  d'accord  avec  Pollux — que  ce  qui  est 
devenu  le  didrachme  ^tait  I'ancien  type,  Tancienne  unit^  mon^taire  d*Atb^nes, 
et  qu'il  en  entrait  d*abord  60  dans  la  mine  ath^nienne,  identique  h,  Tancienne 
mine  babylonienne.  (V^oir  Revue  Egyptologique,  II,  II,  p.  177,  et  suiv.)  Ce 
n'est  que  du  temps  de  Solon  d'apr^s  Aristote  qu*on  divisa  Tancienne  unit^  en 
deux  unites  et  qu'on  ftt  entrer  icx>  de  ces  unites  dans  la  mine,  r^fqrme  dont 
nous  avons  indiqu^  les  origines  (A^^m^  Egyptoloj^ique,  II,  II,  p.  181).  Et  encore 
faut-il  ajouter  que  si  cette  r^forme  date  bien  de  Solon,  elle  ne  devait  porter  que 
sur  les  unites  de  compte  sans  entratner  imm^atement  une  refonte  et  un  remanie- 
ment  quelconque  des  monnaies  existantes.  Je  la  rattacherais  au  d^ir  de  r^duire 
les  dettes  (bien  plus  intimement  que  M.  Kenyon  ne  paratt  le  faire)  attribuant  i 
toute  autre  cause  et  k  une  toute  autre  ^poque  le  remplacement  des  anciens  types 
ponderaux  des  pieces  d*argent.  Les  didrachmes,  comme  pieces  dominantes,  se 
continuent  en  eflfet  bien  longtemps,  et  le  travail  artistique  de  toute  la  s^rie  se 
rattachant  k  Tunit^  drachme  (et  comprenant  aussi  des  t^tradrachmes,  etc.)  ne 
rappelle  gu^re  les  ceuvres  ant6rieures  k  Texp^tion  de  Xerxes  et  JL  la  destruction 
de  Tancienne  Acropole. 

II  est  fa9ile  de  comprendre  comment  Solon  aurait  fait  ceuvre  tr^s  populaire  en 
r^duisant  les  dettes  suivant  la  proportion  suivant  laquelle  il  r^duisait  th^rique- 
ment  les  unites  mon^taires  de  compte.  L'ancienne  unit^  inferieure,  I'ancienne 
pi^ce  d'argent,  valait  deux  unites  nouvelles  correspondantes.  Toutes  les  petites 
dettes  se  trouvaient  done  ainsi  r^uites  de  moiti^.  Pour  les  grosses  dettes, 
atteignant  ou  d^passant  la  mine,  unit^  plus  forte,  la  r^uction  ^tait  bien  moindre, 
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d'un  sixi^me  seulement,  puisque  la  nouvelle  mine  repr^entait  encore  cinquante 
des  anciennes  pieces  d'argent,  alors  que  Tancienne  mine  en  repr6sentait  soixante. 
On  voit  i>ar  \k  I'esprit  des  autres  r^uctions,  s'il  en  fit  d'autres.  Les  dettes  de 
moins  d'une  mine  ^taient  dettes  de  gens  du  peuple ;  celles  de  mines  ou  de  talents 
dettes  de  gens  riches.  Solon  avait  done  bien  merits  en  cela  I'^pith^te  de 
*'6  Sij/iOTdc^c — o  Jiy/WTtJcwraroc '*  que  lui  prodiguent  les  orateurs. 

C'^taient  des  r^uctions  et  non  des  suppressions :  le  mot  dwoKowrj  a  le  double 
sens,  et  Aristote  n'est  pas  le  premier  qui  s'en  serve  k  cette  occasion.  Le 
glossaire  cit^  par  Alexandre  attribuait  le  sens  de  r^uire  les  dettes  k  I'expression 
iwoK^TTHv  rd  xp^a :  et  c'est  par  "novas  tabulas,"  renouvellement  des  cr^ances, 
que  Ciceron  traduit  A.'roKowii  k  propos  de  mesures  semblables  k  celles  de  Solon. 
En  terme  de  grammaire,  ikitOKorrt  est  un  retranchement  de  syllabe  k  la  fin  d'un 
mot.     En  terme  de  chirurgie  c'est  nn  risecHon  et  non  point  une  amputation. 

(68)  Quant  au  m^,  20"  du  sekel  h^breu,  il  n'en  est  pas  fait  mention  en 
ChaH^e — k  moins  qu'on"  ne  veuille  y  voir  le  sekel  giru  babylonien,  qui,  s*il 
repr^ntait  un  20",  ne  pourrait  repr^nter  que  le  20*  du  sekel  d'or,  comme  la 
monnaie  d'argent  persane  repr^entait  en  valeur  le  20*  du  sekel  d*or  persan. 

(69)  Dans  la  stMe  d'Horsiatef  on  voit  figurer  un  128^  d'outen  nomm^  m  0^0  r 
Cela  rentre  dans  la  s^rie  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128 ;  mais  on  ne  trouve  rien  de 
pareil  k  la  m^me  ^poque  en  Egypte,  oil  le  120^  d*outen  remplace  le  128*. 

(70)  Reoue  de  la  SocUti  de  NumismaHqw^  1884,  p.  120. 

(71)  Apr^s  Alexandre,  la  Ph^nicie,  soumise  aux  Ptol^mees,  avait  ad  mis  le  sekel 
ptol^malque  ou  tetrad rachme ;  et  c'est  celui-U  que  les  Macchab^es  reprirent  quand 
lis  frapp^rent  le  sekel  Isragl  d^apris  lepoids  tyrien  (voir  ibid,^  p.  130). 

(72)  J'ai  retrouv^  aussi  dans  plusieurs  tessons  d'epoque  r^ente  les  sigles  mon^- 
taires  d'Amasis  et  de  Tahraka  (voir  k  ce  sujet  mon  catalogue  des  documentt 
dimotiqtus  et  grecs  du  Musie  Egyptien  du  Louvre  que  j*achive  en  ce  moment). 

(73)  Nous  citerons,  par  exemple,  la  pi^ce  de  la  collection  de  Luyne  qui  p^e 
3gr.  42  c. 

(74)  Celle  de  la  collection  de  Luyne  ne  p^se  que  97  centigrammes.  Mais  il  ne 
faut  pas  oublier  que  parmi  les  drachmes  d' Ath^nes  de  la  mfime  ^poque  en  appa- 
Tence  bien  conserves,  il  en  est  qui  n'atteignent  plus  le  poids  de  4  grammes. 

(75)  Le  chalque  se  dit  aussi  en  Egyptien  "cuivre,"  et  il  se  trouve  indiqu^  dans 
un  poids  hi^roglyphique  N°  10,711  du  Mus^e  de  Berlin,  dont  no>  excellents 
collogues,  M.  le  Professeur  Erman  et  M.  Steindorf,  nous  ont  envoy^  les  copies, 
les  estampages,  et  les  pes6es,  et  qui,  bien  entendu,  n'a  ^t^  nuUement  compris  par 
Brugsch  {ZeUschrift,  1889,  p.  58).     Ce  poids  porte  I'inscription  : 

C3  D 

J^       ou  plut6t   r|iii   en  caract^res  t3rpographiques. 

II  p^se  actuellement  409,6,  et  M.  Steindorf  pense  qu'il  pcut  avoir  perdu  de 
«on  poids  dans  une  proportion  qui  le  ramenerait  ^411  grammes  environ, 
411  grammes  sont  done  k  diviser  par  15,  ce  qui  nous  donnerait  27  J  grammes  par 
unit^  de  cuivre*     L'unit^  de  cuivre  ^tait  k  Ath^nes  le  48^  de  Tunit^  d'argent 
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quand  cette  nnit^  fiit  devenne  la  drachme.  Si  en  Egypte  la  proportion  entre  les 
deux  unit^  ^tait  la  mfme,  le  kati  valant  le  double  de  la  drachme,  le  chalque 
^gyptien  primitif  devait  valoir  le  double  du  chalque  ath^nien  ;  et  la  proportion  du 
cuivre  k  Targent  k  cette  ^poque  se  trouvera  donn^e  par  le  chiflBre  indiquant  le 
rapport  entre  le  poids  de  ce  chalque  mutipli^  par  48  et  le  poids  d*un  kati 
d'argent,  c*est-ii-dire  9  gr.  I,  si  Ton  accepte  le  calcul  de  Chabas  fait  d*apris 
le  poids  Harris,  calcul  confirm  par  un  poids  du  Louvre  public  par  nous 
{Revue  Effyptologique^  II,  II,  p.  178).  Mais  la  proportion  entre  Targent  et  le 
cuivre  a  vane  suivant  les  ^poques,  puisqu'elle  ^tait  et  fut  toujours  r^guli^rement 
de  I  k  120  sous  les  Ptol^m^es,  quand  Tisonomie  de  poids  existait  entre  la 
drachme  d*argent  et  celle  de  cuivre.  II  en  fut  de  m^me  pour  Touten  consid^r^ 
comme  unit^  mon^taire  d'argent,  qui  certainement  n'avait  plus  sous  les  Ptol^m^es 
le  poids  d'argent  qu'il  repr^sentait  k  IVpoque  du  poids  Harris  et  du  poids  du 
Louvre.  Si  Ton  admettait  done  que  le  kali,  io«  d'outen,  <tait  k  I'^poque  de 
notre  ^talon  de  cuivre  un  peu  plus  lourd  qu'^  I'^poque  du  poids  Harris  et  du 
poids  du  Louvre,  nous  aurions  alors  la  proportion  d 'environ  i  k  140  entre  le 
cuivre  et  I'argent. 

Ajoutons  que  les  sigles,  proprement  dites,  s'arr^tent  dans  le  papyrus  Sak- 
kakinis  au  t^tart^morion  ou  dichalque  ptol^maYque,  c'est,^-dire  k  la  demi^re 
monnaie  d'argent  qu'on  trouve  dans  le  monnayage  ath^nien  de  certaines  p^riodes. 
Le  chalque  est  marqu^  par  I'initiale  du  mot  x  (<>"  ni6me  ailleurs  x*).  Ne  serait-ce 
pas  parcequ'il  s'agit  d'une  unit^  nouvelle  ?  Quand  Tunit^  ^tait  k  Ath^nes  I'ancien  - 
didrachme,  le  chalque  devait  $tre,  comme  en  Egypte,  le  t^tart^morion,  dont  la 
sigle  a  un  aspect  tout  special  dans  le  papyrus  grec  Sakkakinis.  Dans  le  papyrus 
d^motique  d'Amasis  le  hazard  veut  que  les  sigles  des  monnaies  d'argent  s'arretent 
au  12*  du  kati.  Mais  nous  n'avons  pas,  comme  dans  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis, 
Vindication  du  chalque.  Nous  ne  savons  done  pas  par  ce  papyrus  le  point 
precis  oil  s'arrStaient  les  monnaies  d'argent.  II  nous  parait  probable  que  c'^tait 
au  24^  du  kati,  24^  qui,  k  Ath^nes,  correspondit  k  I'h^miobole.  On  sait  que 
dans  les  monnnies  d'Ath^nes,  l*h6miobole,  ainsi  jque  I'obole,  portait  souvent 
encore  le  m^me  revers  que  la  drachme  et  que  le  didrachme,  alors  que  les  autres 
divisions,  plus  r^centes  peut-6tre,  se  distinguaient  par  des  difftfrences  de  revers. 

Quand  on  ^tudie  dans  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis  les  notations  mon^taires  in- 
f(6rieures  k  la  drachme,  on  est  frapp^  de  voir  qu'en  dehors  du  seul  t^tart^morion 
elles  se  rapportent  k  deux  unites :  i®  la  drachme  ou  demi-didrachme  ;  2®  I'obole. 
En  dessous  de  la  drachme  vient  la  demi-drachme  dont  la  sigle  pent  se  combiner 
avec  la  sigle  simple  d'une  obole  ou  la  sigle  double  de  deux  oboles ;  c'est-k-dire 
soit  avec  un  trait,  soit  avec  deux  traits.  L'obole  elle-mfime  a  sa  demi,  dont  la 
sigle  semi-circulaire  se  rapproche  un  peu  par  le  haut  de  la  sigle  de  la  demi- 
drachme.  Le  Sigma  final  rev^t  d'ailleurs  dans  certains  papyrus  de  la  banque  de 
Thebes  exactement  la  m^me  forme  que  la  sigle  de  la  demi-drachme  de  la  m^me 
^poque,  tandisque  le  sigma  du  commencement  et  du  milieu  des  mots  poss^de 
alors  la  forme  drculaire  que  rev^t  ^galement  k  cette  m6me  ^poque  la  sigle  de  la 
demi-obole.  Ce  que  I'on  appelle  fort  improprement  le  t^tart^morion — c'est-k- 
dire  le  quart  d'obole— au  contraire,  ne  rappelle  aucune  lettre  de  1 'alphabet,  ni 
aucune  notation  fractionnaire,  et  semble  figurer,  k  c6t^  de  la  drachme  et  de 
I'obole,  une  troisi^me  unit^  d'autrefois  (I'ancien  chalque  avant  la  d^on^tisation  da 
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cuivre  chez  les  Atheniens  et  avant  que  les  Ath^niens  n'eussent  frapp^  en  argent  des 
pieces  qui,  n'^tant  plus  ainsi  qu'un  24®  de  drachme,  ne  repr^ntaient  pas  m^me 
le  poids  d'un  24"  de  noire  franc).  On  sait,  en  effet,  par  Aristopbane  combien 
subites  ^taient  parfois  ces  demonetisations  du  cuivre,  si  subites  que  le  catnpagnard, 
arrivant  au  march^  avec  ses  pieces  de  cuivre,  n'y  pouvait  plus  rien  acheter. 
Qaant  aux  petites  pieces  d'argent,  elles  tenaient  si  peu  de  place  que,  selon  le 
meme  Aristopbane,  on  n'avait  pas  besoin  de  bourse  pour  les  porter  et  on  les 
tenait  en  reserve  d^licatement  sous  sa  langue.  En  Sicile,  d*ailleurs,  on  n'en 
etait  pas  reste,  comme  k  Atb^nes,  k  des  pieces  d'argent  valant  moins  d'un  sou. 
Certaines  monnaies  d'argent,  fort  finement  frapp^es,  n*y  repr^sentent  pas  mdme 
le  poids  qu'aurait  cbez  nous  une  piice  d'argent  d'une  valeur  de  deux  centimes. 
Elles  n'atteignent  pas  en  effet  dix  centigrammes.  II  en  ^tait  de  meme  k  Aradus 
de  Syrie,  oil  Ton  trouve  des  pieces  d'argent  en  draguant  le  sable  de  la  plage. 

En  Egypte  on  ne  parait  pas  €tre  descendu  dans  les  monnaies  d'argent 
beaucoup  plus  bas  que  la  moiti^  de  notre  pi^ce  de  20  centimes. 

(76)  Quant  au  poids  8032  de  Berlin  (voir  Revut  Egyptologique^  II,  II,  173  et 
178-9)   portant   la  l^gende      fli  f^>A^^        et    pesant   141   gr.   i$,   il  se 

rapporte,  je  Tai  d^montre  d^s  i88i,  i  une  fraction  de  Touten  dcvenue  unite 
mon^taire  de  compte.  Cette  fraction  inconnue  (analogue  pour  la  formative  te  k 
jYn^,  ^'^n^*  n^Hn*  °"  ^"  Copte  k  pel.,  pe  e,  etc.)  m'avait  sembie 
■devoir  6tre  compar^e  k  la  sigle  ^>  "inferieure  k  un  quart  et  ^z\sxi\  probahUment 
un  buitiime,"  selon  de  Roug^.  Pensant  alors  uniquement  aux  outen  archalques 
de  91  grammes  environ,  je  Tavais  assimil^e  k  J-,  en  le  consid^rant  comme  un 
poids  de  raccordement  se  rapprocbant  du  double  sekel  asiatique.  Toujours  en  y 
vo)rant  un  sekel,  j'aurais  tendance  maintenant  k  y  voir  le  5*,  ou  double  kati,  ou 
sekel  tetradracbme,  qui  etait  d'un  peu  plus  de  14  grammes  sous  les  premiers 
Ptoiem^es — et  cela  d'autant  plus  que  la  forme  de  la  fraction  se  rapproche  du 
5*  bi^ratique  et  d^motique :  10  de  ces  5*^  d'outen  ou  sekel  feralent  2  outen. 
Mais  on  n'aurait  pas  ^crit ''  2  outen  "  p>our  bien  marquer  qu'il  s'agissait  de  monnaies 
existantes  d'argent  se  rattacbant  k  Tancien  argenteus-outen,  et  non  d'un  outen 
pond^ral,  dont  le  poids  n'avait  probablement  pas  i\.i  abaiss^  en  m6me  temps  que 
le  poids  de  cet  argenteus. 

(77)  II  est  vrai  qu'il  s'agissait  peut-6tre  alors  d'une  sorte  d'^cbange  entre  divers 
objets  mobiliers  et  des  lingots  de  cuivre  pes^s  en  outen— comme  les  objets  d'or 
pes^s  en  outen  que  les  grands  Pharaons  rapportaient  de  leurs  conqu^tes,  et 
g^neralement  tous  les  objets  quelconques  que  Ton  pesaiL  II  faut  noter,  en  effet, 
que  Touten  etait  en  Egypte  I'unite  ponderale,  usit^e  pour  toutes  les  pes^es 
quelconques — comme  le  talent  et  la  mine  cbez  les  Asiatiques  et  cbez  les  Grecs — 
alors  qu'on  ne  voulait  pas  nombrer  une  valeur  en  monnaie. 

Nous  noterons  que  comme  monnaie  precise  le  ** cuivre"  avait — nous  Tavons 
vu  dans  une  des  notes  precedentes— un  poids  distinct  particulier  an  cuivre  (le 
poids  du  chalque),  comme  Tor  avait  un  poids  distinct  particulier  k  I'or  (le  poids  de 
Vauraus). 


(78)  L'un  de  ces  ^talons  metriques  portant  Tinscription  |  1  (  s5^    |  1         X  M 


^(|(|pi5r|llll||o,  "le  dieu  bon  Tbotmis,  aime  de  Ptab— 6  aurei"(X\II« 
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dyn. ),  p^  76  gr.  645.    L'autre  portant  rinscription  i\«&  (  O  w^^  ^^  " 


pSr|||||,  "le  roi  Ra  nmat— 4  aurei"  (XII«  dyn.),  p^  50 g^-  835.  Cela 
^carte  absolument  ropinion  que  Bnigsch  a  exprim^  (Zett,,  1889,  p.  8)  en 
prenant  pour  unites  d'or  les  unites  qui  ^talent  marquees  sur  le  poids  Gol^nischeff, 
qui  avait  ^t^  public  dans  le  2«  n«  de  la  2«  ann^e  dc  la  J^evue  Egyptologiquey 
p.  177.  Ces  unites  do  poids  Gol^nicheff  n*ont,  je  Tavais  prouv^  (p.  179,  et 
suiv.)y  aucun  rapport  avec  les  unit^  d*or,  puisque  127  gr.  7  r^pondent  sur  le 
poids  Gol^nlscheflf  k  8  unites  de  16  gr.  4,  dont  la  nature  n'^tait  pas  d^sign^e 
par  la  l^gende,  tandis  que  I'aureus  avait  12  gr.  80  au  plus.  M.  Brugsch  a 
la  main  malheureuse.  Je  Tai  d6jk  fait  voir  pour  Tunit^  d'or.  J'en  dirai  autant 
pour  la  mine,  que  les  Egyptiens  n'ont  jamais  connue  avant  les  Grecs,  et  dont  iis 
ne  se  sont  pas  m^me  servi  dans  leur  langue  pour  unit^  de  compte  sous  les  Grecs, 
mais  que  Brugsch  veut  absolument  trouver  j usque  dans  les  textesdu  moyen  empire. 
Void  les  exemples  qu*il  cite  : — 

?r«nV  ^   ^  ""  5e 

A   o  o  o,HJI(^^v,v,^^  A^WAczSta    CD 

"Silber  als  -f^  minen  :  100  pfund,*'  au  lieu  qu'il  faut  traduire  :  "argent  en 
morceaux,  100  outen,"  comme  d'ailleurs  Tavait  fait  autrefois  Lepsius,  et,  d'apr^s 
lui,  Brugsch  lui-m^me. 

AAAA/VVA.WWVIIII      CD      IIIMIIIII 

«  104  pfund  und  5  loth  -^  minen,"  au  lieu  de  :  "  morceaux  formant  104  outen 
5  kati." 

"Silber  in  minen,  1891  pfund  und  \  loth/'  au  lieu  de :  "argent  en  vases 
(vaisselle  d'argent),  189 1  outen  et  i  kati." 

"  Kupfer  en  minen,  1416  pfund  und  I  loth,"  au  lieu  de  :  "  cuivre  en  vases, 
1416  outen  I  kati." 

ioo  o.Bi^izxo   AA/wvA  CD  ieennmiiiMCD* 

*'  Silber  als  mine  mit  dem  Gesichte  von  1495  pfund  und  i  loth,"  au  lieu  de : 
^'argent  en  cercles  (anneaux),  faisant  outen  1495  ^^  ^^  katL" 

00  oi>^'^^IZXO  Jr       CD  IM^M 
''Gold  eine  mine  mit  12  pfund  .  .  .  loth,"  au  lieu  de :    "or  en  anneaux, 
12  Qutenet  ....  kati." 
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OOP  W\>rTr-i     JT       CZD    nn    lim 
'* Gold  als  mine 50  pfond  und  8  loth,"  au  lieu  de  :  "or  en  anneaux,  50  outen 
et  8  katL" 

"Silber  •  • ..  mine  153  pfund,"  au  lien  de :  "or  . . .  en  anneaux,  153  outen.'* 


■  ,^^  ^  eeee©  nnn  m  j  ^  a 


^  I  I  I  czi   ©^e<ii  nnn  III 

"Gold  in  minen  gefunden  in  der  handen  der  Meister  Nebst,  silber  in  vielen 
minen  966  pfiind  und  |  +x  (wahrschemlich  6)  loth/'  au  lieu  de :  "  or  en  anneaux 
trouv^  dans  la  main  des  ^tistes,  avec  argent  en  anneaux  nombreux,  966  outen 
.  .  .  kati." 

Nous  ne  nous  arrdterons  pas  k  un  syst^me  qui  donne  k  la  mine  les  noms  de 
■  ,  ^  et  de  ^  ^  ^  — mots  parfiutement  connus  et  tout  difF^rents 
de  sens  dans  la  lexicographie  ^gyptienne, — en  attribuant  k  ces  pr^teodues  mines 
les  valeurs  m^trologiques  les  plus  diverses.  Quant  au  50"  de  mine,  que  Brugsch  a 
retrouv^  dans  le  nom  du  uise,  Ain,  PjtlO,  bien  connus  de  tous  les  ^gyptologues, 
il  n'a  jamais  exists  non  plus  en  Egypte,  et  ne  r^pond,  du  reste,  k  rien  dans  la 
m^trologie  compar^e. 

Je  n'ai,  du  reste,  qu'4  renvoyer  k  une  de  mes  notes  pr^^dentes  au  sujet  des 
outen  et  des  kati  d'or  et  d'airain  en  vases  et  en  anneaux.  Ces  vases  et  ces  an- 
neaux ne  sont  estim^s  en  outen  et  en  kati  que  parce  qu'ils  sont  consid^^s  comme 
des  lingots,  des  marchandises  ordinaires,  et  non  comme  des  monnaies.  L'outen 
et  le  kati  constituent  en  effet  les  unit^  pond^rales  employees  pour  tout  ce  qui  se 
p^,  et  ils  ne  sont  nomm^s  comme  monnaies,  avant  Philopator,  que  pour  Targent 
(Chabas  en  avait  d6}k  cit^  des  exemples,  bien  ant^rieurs  jinos  si  nombreux  contrats 
d^motiques  de  toute  p^riode,  et  aux  steles  hi^roglyphiques  contemporaines,  et 
Naville  vient  encore  d'en  publier  d'autres  analogues).  Quant  k  Tor  et  au  cuivre 
monnaies,  ils  formaient  k  I'ancienne  ^poque,  nous  Tavons  vu,  des  unites  pond^rales 
sp^dales,  (Faureus  et  le  chalque)  qui  ne  rentraient  nuUement  dans  le  poids  de 
Touten.    On  ne  laurait  done  se  tromper  plus  complMement  que  Ta  fait  Brugsch. 

Revenons-en  maintenant  k  notre  aureus,  PS^,  tout  diff<6rent  de  Taureus-outen 
qui  porte  le  m^me  nom  dans  le  papyrus  Gol^nischeff  et  dans  le  roman  de  Setna. 
Si  Ton  part  de  Toutenet  du  kati  d'argent,  cet  aureus  nous  indiquerait  la  proportion 
de  I  k  7,  ou  de  I  k  14  environ,  entre  Tor  et  I'argent,  selonqae  Ton  admet  que  Tunit^ 
.  d'or  r^pondait  &  I  ou  ^  2  outen  d'argent  comme  valeur.  Chez  les  Persans  elle 
^tait  de  I  k  13^,  chez  les  Grecs  et  sous  les  Lagides  de  i  ji  10,  et  chez  nous  elle  est 
de  I  ^  15  environ.  C'est  done  cette  proportion  de  i  ^  14  qui  nous  semble  la  plus 
vraisemblable— d'autant  plus  que  la  proportion  contemporaine  de  I  JL 140  entre 
I'argent  et  le  cuivre  rentrait,  sauf  les  z^ros,  dans  le  m6me  syst^me. 
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(79)  On  sail  que  les  monnaies  d*or  et  d*argent,  loin  d'etre  isonomes  en  Perse, 
y  ^talent  calculus,  mSme  pour  les  poids,  sur  la  proportion  legale  de  13^,  qu'avait 
di}k  indiqu^e  H^rodote.  Chose  curieuse,  dans  les  provinces,  ^galement  persanes,de 
I'Asie  Mineure  elle  ^tait  alors  de  i  k  10. 

(80)  II  en  <*tait  de  meme  k  Athines.  L*or  y  ^tait  isonome  avec  Targent  Le 
Xpvaovg  ^tait  un  didrachme,  c'est-4-dire  exactement  du  poids  de  ce  didrachme 
(ou  kati)  d'argent  qui  ^tait  la  principale  monnaie  d'Ath^nes  comme  la  principale 

'  monnaie  d'Egypte  k  cette  epoque.  Le  cuivre,  au  contraire,  k  Athbies  comme  en 
£g]rpte,  ^tait  alors  calculi  sur  un  autre  poids  (chalque)  comme  monnaie  fraction- 
naire.  II  est  probable  que  du  temps  de  Darius,  en  Egypte  la  proportion  de  Tor  k 
I'argent  6tait  dijk  la  proportion  r^li^re  de  10  k  i  (comme  entre  I'aureus  et  I'ar- 
genteus  dans  le  roman  de  Setna).  Je  dirai  plus :  il  est  m6me  probable  que  la 
proportion  de  10  ^  z  entre  Tor  et  Targent,  assimilant  comme  valeur  le  kati  d*or  et 
I'outen  d'argent,  s'^tait  peu  k  peu  ^tablie  d'abord  dans  des  pays  comme  TEgypte, 
oil  Tor  ^tait  relativement  commun  k  cause  des  mines  d'or  dont  nous  parlent  les 
inscriptions  hieroglyphiques  et  du  commerce  de  poudre  d'or  venant  du  Soudan,  et 
non  d'un  pays,  comme  I'Attique,  oti  il  n'existait  que  des  mines  d'argent  Dans  tous 
les  cas  le  syst^me  mon^taire  etait  alors  identique  en  Egypte  et  en  Gr^ce,  et  m^me 
chez  les  ^recs  d*Asie  Mineure,  selon  X^nophon.  II  ^tait  tres  di£f(6rent  en  Perse, 
oil  Tor,  plus  rare,  ^tait  plus  pr^cieux. 

(81)  C'est  k  Tor  marchandise  que  nous  avons  affaire  dans  un  contrat  de  mariage 
de  Tan  12  de  Philometor  dont  j*ai  d^j^  dit  quelques  mots  au  point  de  vue  mon^- 
taire  dans  VAnnuaire  de  la  SocUti  de  numismatique  de  1887  (Janvier,  pp.  45—46), 
et  qui  porte  le  n"  236  k  la  Biblioth^que  nationale.  II  s*agit  alors  d'une  Enumeration 
d'objets  mobiliers  apport^s  par  la  femme.  Tous  les  premiers  sont  estim^s  separE- 
ment  en  monnaies  de  cuivre,  dont  la  proportion  legale  est  de  240uten  pour  2  kati 
d'argent,  et  les  trois  derniers  sont  EvaluEs  d'apr^s  leur  m^tal  en  or  et  en  argent. 
L'un  est  de  4  kati  d'argent,  un  autre  de  3  kati  d'argent,  un  autre  d'un  tiers  et 
d'une  sixi^me  de  kati  d'or.  Vient  ensuite  Taddition  g^n^rale  de  tous  les  objets 
estim^  en  bronze  pour  370  outen-argenteus  d'airain,  des  deux  objets  d'argent, 
EvaluEs  k  4  kati  d'argent,  et  du  tiers  et  sixiime  de  kati  d'or  ^^  P .  Ici la sigle 
du  6*  est  celle  qui  marque  cette  fraction  en  g^n^ral.  et  que  nous  avons  diyk  not^ 
dans  les  comptes  du  temps  de  Tahraka.  Ce  n'est  pas  du  tout  celle  du  diobole  d'ar 
gent,  repr^sentant  le  6*  du  kati  d'argent,  que  nous  avons  rencontr^e  sous 
Amasis  et  que  nous  voyons  seule  en  usage  dans  les  comptes  ptolemaiques  —  bilin- 
gues  ou  non  —  relatifs  k  cette  monnaie  d'argent.  Ajoutons  qu'un  tiers  et  un 
sizi^me  de  kati  c'est  un  dem  kati  (une  drachme  d'or).  Mais  on  n'a  pas  vouln,  non 
plus,  se  servir  de  cette  expression  consacr^e,  qui  aurait  fait  penser  k  une  monnaie 
et  non  k  un  poids.  En  1887  je  m'^tais  refusE  k  admettre  la  possibility  de  2  dioboles 
•distincts  —  I'un  pond^ral,  I'autre  mon^taire— ainsi  que  la  possibility  de  2  fractions 
combin^es  du  tiers  et  du  sixi^me,  au  lieu  du  demi  kati,  et  j 'avals  issayi  de  corriger 
"  tiers  et  huiti^me."  Mais  il  faut  absolument  renoncer  k  interpreter  ainsi  un  texte 
tr^  clair,  que  je  viens  d'ailleurs  de  revoir.  C'est  certainement  afin  d'arriver  k  un 
diacretisme,  pour  I'or,  entre  le  poids  et  la  monnaie  qu'on  avait  done  ici  adopts 
cette  curieuse  mani^re  de  compter. 

Dans  notre  contrat  de  mariage  de  Tan  12  de  Philometor  I'argent  lui-m6me  est 
une  marchandise  dont  on  indique  le  poids  et  non  I'estimation.  C'est  pour  cela  qu'on 
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Be  se  sert  pas  des  expressions  "argent  grav^  "  (Ao/  ^fket)  qui  accompagne  tou- 
joars  du  temps  de  I'^talon  de  cuivre  Tindication  des  unites  de  compte  en  question, 
quand  il  s'agit  de  monnaies  d'argent.  On  ne  donne  pas,  non  plus,  le  double  calcu 
en  argenteus  outen  et  en  sekel  comme  on  Ta  fait  pour  les  monnaies  de  cuivre 
dans  ce  meme  contrat.  Les  7  kati  d'argent  sont  done  ici  des  poids,  et  non  des 
monnaies.  En  effet,  en  cas  de  dissolution  du  manage,  la  femme  n'avait  pas  k  r^la- 
mer  seulement  des  pi^es  d'argent  representant  la  valeur  de  bijoux  apport^s  par 
elle,  mais  ses  bijoux  eux  mSmes  en  nature,  ayant  encore  leur  poids  primitif  et,  par 
cons^uent,  n'ayant  pas  subi  de  limage — pas  plus  qu'elle  n'avait  ^  recevoir  une 
drachme  d'or  en  monnaie  ^  la  place  du  bijou  d'or  qu'elle  apportait  et  qui  devait 
lui  §tre  rendu  avec  tout  son  poids.  Au  contraire,  pour  les  objets  estim^  en 
cuivre  I'estimation  faisait  vente,  comme  elle  le  fit  en  droit  romain  et  en  droit 
fran9ais.  Le  mari  en  devenait  done  propri^taire  et  il  ^tait  tenu  k  rendre 
leur  valeur  en  monnaie.  Ces  objets  ne  sont  done  pas  pes^s,  ils  sont  estim^s ; 
et  il  est  probable  que  dans  I'estimation  de  ceux  de  ces  objets  qui  sont  en 
airain  on  a  dd  tenir  compte  du  travail,  comme  on  tenait  compte  de  la  mati^re. 
On  a  tenu  compte  ^galement  da  travail  pour  un  objet  d'argent  estim^  dans 
4e  contrat  de  mariage  254  de  Turin,  que  nous  avons  d^jk  signale  p.  270  de 
XAnnttaire  de  la  SocUU  de  numismatique  cit^  plus  haut.  Le  poids  de  ce  bijou 
d'argent  est  indiqn6.  II  s'elevait  Jt  2  kati,  ce  qui,  avec  Tisonomie  et  avec  la 
proportion  de  i  it  120,  aurait  represent^  24  argenteus-outen  en  monnaie  de  cuivre. 
Or  Testimation  qui  est  port^  pour  ce  bijou  est  de  25  argenteus,  c*est-4-dire  qu'cUc 
d^passe  d'un  argenteus,  d'un  25*,  le  taux  proportionnel  entre  le  m^tal  mon^taire 
argent  et  le  m^tal  mon^taire  cuivre.  Mais  le  travail  du  bijou  pouvait  ais^ment 
Tepr6senter  comme  valeur  cette  diffi^rence  et  Testimation  faisait  vente. 

(82)  Comme  je  le  rappelais  d^jli  dans  une  note  de  la  Revudela  SocUti  de  tm- 
misffULtique  de  1884,  p.  542:  "Cette  proportion  de  I  k  120  entre  Targent  et  le 
cuivre  est  du  reste  celle  qui  subsista  dans  le  monde  romain  sous  Tempire.  M.  Mom« 
sen  a  parfiaitement  6tabli  ce  point  dans  son  Histoire  de  la  monnaie  romaine^  tome 
III,  p.  155  et  suivantes.  II  cite  4  ce  sujet  le  decret  de  396,  donn^  dans  le  code 
Th6odosien  (XI,  21, 2),  et  dans  le  code  de  Justinien  (X,29,  i),  desglosesmon^taires 
grecques,  des  inscriptions  latines,  etc.,  qui  ne  peuveut  laisser  Tombre  d'un  doute." 
Dans  son  premier  volume  (p.  47)  il  concluait  m8me  que  telle  devait  etre  aussi  la 
dilfi6rence  de  valeur  venale  du  cuivre  &  Targent  d^jk  sous  les  Rol^m^es.  Mais 
il  pensait  que  les  monnaies  de  cuivre  avaient  i\.i  tariffs  au  double,  ce  qui  est 
certainement  inexact,  d*apr^s  nos  documents  d^motiques  et  grecs  indiquant  1ft 
valeur  de  I  ^  120." 

(83)  C'^tait  d'antant  moins  ^tonnant  que  le  pays  d*Assour  et  de  Ninive  ^tait  en 
rapports  continuels  avec  la  Cholchide,  avec  ces  r^ons  du  Pont,  si  riches  en  or 
qu'on  y  pla9a  la  l^ende  de  la  toison  d'or, 

Cette  proportion  de  I  k  10  entre  Targent  et  Tor  parait  ^tablie  par  des  textes 
assez  nombreux,  dont  nous  avons  longuement  parl^,  pp.  554  et  suiv.  (</.  p.  564  et 
3uiv. )  de  VAnnuaire  de  la  SocUtd  de  numis/natique  en  i88x.  Dans  les  contrats  de 
vente  d'esclaves  en  Assyrie  au  si^cle  d'Assourbanipal,  par  exemple,  on  inscrivait 
d'ordinaire  une  amende  centre  quiconque  viendrait  contester  les  effets  de  Tacte. 
£ette  amende  ainsi  rappel^e  et  qui  devait  6tre  impos^e  par  une  loi,  puisqu'elle 
mena9ait  non  seulement  les  contractants  eux-mdmes  et  leurs  ayant-cause,  mais  tout 
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autre,  ^tait  de  dix  mines  d*argent  =  i  mine  d'or  k  yerser  ao  tr^r  d'un  temple* 
Ced  nous  coxKiuit  forc^ment  k  la  proportion  de  i  jl  lo  entre  Tor  et  Targent  (comme 
les  loo  argenteus  =  lo  aureus  du  roman  de  Setna)  et  il  font  remarquer  que  de  toutes 
les  proportions,  c'^tait  celle  qui  convenait  le  mieux  pour  I'isonomie,  c*est-^-dire  pour 
qu'un  m^e  poids  des  deux  m^taux  pr^ieux  port&t  le  m6me  nom  et  repr^nt&t 
une  proportion  fixe  de  valeur  entre  les  monnaies  ainsi  d^sign^es.  Quand,  comme 
chez  les  Persans  et  comme  actuellement  chez  nous  m^e,  le  rapport  de  valeur 
entre  Tor  et  I'argent  ^tait  repr^nt6  par  un  chifire  moins  simple,  on  en  venait 
facilement  k  s'occuper  plus  de  la  valeur  que  du  poids  alors  qu'on  frappait  des- 
pieces  paralliles.  Chez  les  Persans,  par  exemple,  apr^s  Darius,  ainsi  que  I'a  autre- 
fois d^montr6,  d'ailleurs,  M.  Mommsen,  quand  on  adopta  prindpalement  I'^talon. 
d*or,  on  ne  garda  Tancien  poids  du  sekel  que  pour  ce  m^tal.  La  pi^  d'argent 
conserva  bien  aussi  dans  Tusage  le  nom  de  sekel  en  babylonien,  par  exemple,— on 
en  a  la  preuve  dans  les  textes  cixn^iformes  de  cette  ^poque — ^mais  afin  de  repre- 
senter  comme  valeur  exactement  le  20*  du  sekel  d'or  d'apr^  la  proportion  de 
I  k  13 (i),  indiqu^  di}k  par  H^rodote,  ce  ''sekel,  qui  n'^tait  pas  suivant  la  r^le," 
sa  la  iinnuy  ne  pesait  que  les  2/3  du  sekel  actuel  d'or  et  de  Panden  sekel  d'argent. 
La  proportion  l^le  ^tait  done  devenue,  comme  elle  Test  en  France,  invariable^ 
tandis  qu'^galement  en  Babylonie,  avant  la  conqu^te  persane,  le  prix  de  Tor  variait 
souvent— toujours  d'apr^s  le  t^moignage  indiscutable  des  textes  cun^iformes  rele- 
v^s  par  mon  fr^re,  et  dont  il  fera  bientdt  un  travail  special.  En  France  le  bi- 
m^tallisme  ne  s'est  pas  traduit  comme  chez  les  Persans  par  un  calcul  pond6ral  bas^ 
sur  Por  pris  comme  6talon  principal,  mais  au  contraire,  par  un  calcul  pond^ral 
bas^  sur  Pargent.  Aussi  notre  pi^e  de  20  ft,  n'a-t-dle  pas  un  poids  repr^sentant 
un  multiple  exact  de  notre  unit^  pond^rale,  le  gramme,  tandis  que  la  pi^ce 
d'argent  de  2fr.  (10*  de  la  pi^ce  de  20  fr.),  repr^nte  exactement  10  grammes. 
En  Egypte,  k  I'ancienne  ^poque,  il  en  ^tait  de  mSme.  L'unit^  pond^rale,  I'outen 
(avec  son  10',  le  kati)  servant  d'unit^  pond^rale  pour  toutes  les  marchandises- 
pesables,  se  confondait  avec  Tunit^  monetaire  de  Paxgent  seul.  L'unit^  mon^- 
taire  du  cuivre  et  Punit6  monetaire  de  Por  ^taient,  au  contraire,  tout  k  fait  dis- 
tinctes  des  unites  pond^rales ;  car  on  les  avait  calculus  d*apr^s  la  valeur  propor- 
tionnelle  des  m6taux  pour  Targent  (14  ^  I,  ou  I  k  140)  afin  qu'^  ce  point  de  vue> 
toute  pi^ce  d'or  fut  un  multiple  exact,  et  toute  piece  de  cuivre  une  fraction  exacte 
d'une  pi^ce  d'argent.  Tout  cela  devait  n^cessairement  disparaltre  avec  les  pro- 
portions  commodes  de  i  iiio,  et  de  i  k  120,  permettant  une  pleine  isonomie  de 
poids  entre  les  unites  de  compte  des  m^taux. 

(S4)  Les  premieres  mancipations  par  icritpour  argent  relatives  k  des  immeubles 
poss^d^es  par  nous  jusqu*id  sont  dat^es  de  Darius.  Mais,  ainsi  que  je  viens  de 
P^tablir  dans  mon  cours  de  droit  ^gyptien,  c'est  k  Amasis  qu*il  faut  attribuer  le 
re mpla cement  de  Pacte  de  transmission  par  cet  6crit  pour  argent,  qu*il  permit 
^galc merit  pcur  des  alienations  reelles  ou  fictives  des  personnes  ingenues,  pour  des 
constitutions  de  tuxi^  des  ^mandpations,  des  adoptions,  des  coemption  actes- 
jusqu'alors  impossibles  et  dont  il  rendit  par  des  amendes  les  efiets  inattaquables. 
(Voir  le  3"  fascicule  de  mon  Corpus  Papyrorum,)  Nous  avons  pu  pr^iser  la  date 
de  cette  couvelle  revolution  du  roi  novatcur,  qui,  avec  son  assembl^e  de  notables, 
avait  dejk  etabli  le  cens  quinquennal,  diminu^  le  plus  possible,  suivant  la  chro 
•  nique  d^motique,  Pinfluence  et  les  revenus  des  sanctuaires,  etc. 
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Ccttc  date  se  place  tris  probablemeot  en  Tan  19 — la  demiire  des  ^tats  g^n^- 
xanz  convoqu^  par  lui  de  Tan  5  k  Tan  19  selon  la  chronique — puisque  les  der- 
mers  des  actes  de  transmission  (d^j^  bien  d^fonn^s)  vont  jusqu'^  Tan  19  inclusive- 
ment  et  sont  bient6t  snivis  des  premiers  /criis  pour  argent  dont  nous  avons  des 
exemples  en  Tan  32  d'AmasiSy  en  I'an  4  de  Psamm^tique  III,  et  que  nous  trouvons- 
imiquement  employ^  pour  les  transmissions  d'immeubles  sous  Darius. 

Ajoutons  qu'avant  rokxait  de  supprimer  l*^crit  de  transmission  Amasis  lui  avait 
cnlev^  sa  confirmation  par  le  pr€tre  d'Amon,  pr€tre  du  roi,  qui  ne  figure  plufr 
que  dans  le  compte  rendu  de  certains  manages,  contractus  dans  le  temple,  \  la 
fa9on  antique,  auxquels  il  pr^idait  encore,  comme  sous  Psamm^tique,  etc.  Mais 
m^me  dans  ce  cas  I'autorit^  du  pr^tre  d'Amon  et  du  roi  ayait  tellement  perda 
toute  importance  au  point  de  vue  civil  que  dans  ces  actes  de  calibration  du  ma- 
nage sous  Amasis  on  promettait  une  nouvelle  declaration  lors  du  recensement 
quinquennal,  qui  n*existe  nullement  dans  les  documents  du  m^me  genre  du  temps 
de  Psamm^tique,  et  a  seulement  son  analogue  dans  ce  c^l^bre  interrogatoire 
quinquennal  du  censeur  romain  :  "  £n  ton  &me  et  conscience  as>tu  une  femme 
pour  en  avoir  des  enfants?"  C'est  ainsi  qu'en  Tan  12  d' Amasis,  dans  un 
document  que  je  public  en  entier  dans  mon  volume  actuel  de  droit  ^gyptien, 
on  lit  d'une  part :  "  Le  pr£tre  d*Amon,  pr£tre  du  roi  florissant  k  qui  Amon  a 
donn^  la  puissance,  dit :  '  Voudras-tu  femme  conjoint  e,  m^re  transmettant  les- 
droits  de  famille,  mon  fr^re  ?'— Lui  il  r^pondit :  '  Moi  je  lui  transmets,  par  don  de 
donation,  en  transmission,  Tacquet  de  ces  choses,  pour  ^tablir  que  je  I'aime  d'amour 
»  •  •  •  Terre  et  propri^t^  quelconque  que  j'acquerrai  par  transmission  et  h^r^itd 
seront  k  mes  enfants  que  j'engendrerai,  et  que  cette  femme  enfantera  en  g^n^ration 
d'^ponse  depuis  le  5  ^pipbi  de  Tan  12  du  roi  Amasis  jusqu'^  la  fin  de  ma 
g^^ration  que  cette  femme  fera  £tre  en  quality  d'^ouse ' " — et  d*une  autre  part  t 
£n  Tan  15  "  (trois  ans  apr^s) "      erai  declaration  de  ces  choses,  au  grand  temple." 

Cette  preoccupation  de  tout  laldser  le  plus  possible  est  tr^s  nettement  mise  en 
lumi^e,  nous  Tavons  dit,  par  la  chronique  d^mbtique  de  Paris.  Citons  en 
quelques  extraits  que  j*ai  donnas  cette  ann^e  dans  mon  cours  de  droit  ^gyptien  i. 
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**  Paroles  quMls  ont  m^dit^es  contre  le  droit des  temples  dans  le  lieu  de  justice. 

*'  Les  vaisseaux,  les  bois  de  chauSage,  les  lins,  les  redevances  que  Ton  donnait 
aux  temples  ant^rieurement  au  r^gne  du  roi  d'Amasis — k  Texceptioii  du  sanctuaire 
de  Memphis,  du  sanctuaire  d'H^liopolis,  du  sanctuaire  de  Bubastis,— ordonnaTas- 
-sembl^e  [kebeta  =  n^j^p  congregatio  cU  )^3|J  congregavU)  k  savoir  :  ne  les  leur 
donnez  pas ! " 

*'  Les  Grecs,  qu*on  donne  k  eux  lieux  d'habitation  dans  les  terrains  de  la  terre 
-de  Sais  I  Qu*ils  fassent  €tre  ieux  ('J^^Ii), c'est-i-dire  qu*ils s'approprient) 
barques,  bois  de  chauflfage  (qu'on  donnait  aux  temples).  Qu*ils  amhunt  Uurs 
dieux   '^Ki^c^ll'aJi). 

"Pour  le  grain  des  3  temples  ci-dessus,  ordonna  Tassembl^e,  k  savoir :  qu'on 
le  leur  donne  selon  Tusage  ant^rieur." 

"  Pour  les  bestiaux  (les  boeufs)  que  Ton  donnait  aux  temples,  aux  temples  des 
dieux,  ant^rieurement  au  r^gne  du  roi  Amasis — k  l*exception  des  3  temples  (d^ji 
nomm^s) — I'assembUe  ordonna  k  savoir  :  Partagez  les  choses  qu*on  leur  donne ! 

*'  Ceux  que  Ton  donnait  aux  3  temples  ci-dessus,  elle  ordonna  :  donnez  leur 
■encore. " 

*'Les  bUs  que  I'on  donnait  aux  temples  ant^rieurement  au  r^gne  du  roi 
Amasis — k  Texception  des  3  temples  (favoris^s) — ordonna  Tassemblde  k  savoir : 
ne  les  leur  donnez  pas  I 

'*  Les  prStres  qui  font  £tre  le  tiers,  qu*ils  le  donnent  k  leurs  dieux." 

(Voir  au  sujet  de  ce  tiers  appartenant  aux  pr^tres  dans  certains  biens  de 
neter  hotep  les  contrats  du  temps  d* Amasis  publics  dans  mon  cours  de  droi% 
-^gyptien.) 

"  Alors  qu'on  livniit  en  r^tribusion  [tebu)  les  bceufs,  les  (lins),  les  bl£s,  les 
autres  biens  que  Ton  donnait  aux  temples  des  dieux  ant^rieurement  au  r^gne 
<lu  roi  Amasis,  ordonnat  Tassembl^e  k  savoir  :  ne  donnez  pas  aux  dieux  ! " 

Apris  ce  compte  rendu  analytique  d*un  des  dteets  rendus  par  "  Tassembl^  " 
-d' Amasis,  notre  auteur  ^gyptien  en  vient,  toujours  d'apr^s  les  registres  offideb  des 
temples,  k  donner  Testimation  des  pertes  ainsi  subies  par  les  dieux  en  vertu  des 
nouvelles  lois : 

"  La  valeur  des  biens,  compt^  en  argent : 

"Argenteus  (outen)  six  myriades  cinq  cents  trente  deux  et  dcmie  (deux 
millions  quatre  mille  deux  cents  drachmes). 

"  Pour  les  h\6s :  dix  myriades  deux  cents  dix  (deux  millions  quatre  mille 
•deux  cents  drachmes). 

"  Pour  les  (bestiaux) :  quatre  millions  trente  myriades  trois  mille  trois  cent  nn 
<quatre  vingt  six  millions  soixante  six  milles  vingt  drachmes). 

"  Pour  cl&turer  le  compte,  en  laissant  de  cdt^  les  bois  de  chauffege,  les  bois 
•de  .  •  .  .  les  papyrus,  les  embarcations,  selon  la  faction  de  part  {dw6fMtpac 
icaBfiKovaac  du  d&ret  de  Rosette)  qui  d'aprb  un  autre  livre  ;  les  embarcations,  •  t 
<et  les  autres)  valeurs." 
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Tout  ceci  nous  est  donn^  d'apr^s  les  ^'livres/*  et  le  texte  precise  la  chose 
imm^diatement  avant  I'extrait  des  decisions  de  Tassembl^e  et  de  leurs  suites  que 
nous  avons  reproduite  plus  haut  : 

t-  Oil £.yf« ->!,..  v^ic^'^^t^V" 

'*  C'est  complet  sur  cecL  lis  ont  6crit  (on  a  ^crit)  sur  ceci  sans  qu*il  y  ait  de 
reliquat  en  dehors." 

Si  maintenant  nous  voulons  savoir  la  p^riode  pendant  laquelle  Amasis  et  son 

.  assembl^e  accomplirent  ces  importantes  r^formes,  elle  nous  est  indiqu^  par  un 

autre  passage  de  la  chronique,  pr^c^dant  lui  m6me  celui  que  nous  venons  de  dter  : 


"  Paroles  de  .compte  des  biens :  celles  qui  sont  6crites  sur  le  r^gistie  des 
choses  enlev^es  depuis  l*an  6,  au  mois  de  Thot,  du  roi  Amasis  jusqu*au  jour  oil  il 
attira  un  autre  chef  en  Egypte. 

"  II  mourut  sur  son  tr6ne.  Celui  qu'il  fit  parvenir  dans  son  pays  y  fit  s'abattre  les 
,  gens  de  tous  les  peuples  des  pays  du  monde.  On  le  re9Ut  comme  chef  \  cause 
-de  sa  g^n^rosit^  de  coeur.  II  donna  TEgypte  \  son  satrape — ("b  P  '^^'^^  = 
y  ^^5  ^  t  71  d^signant  aussi  le  satrape  dans  la  Zeitschrift  de  187 1, 
p.  6) — en  Tan  3,  en  lui  disant :  "  qu*on  m*apporte  les  Merits  de  connaissance  des 
temples  des  dieux.  Que  les  gens  de  .  .  .  ,  m*apportent  les  ors  et  les  Merits  de 
TEgypte,  Qu'on  accompUsse  cela."  Un  Stranger  "J  'ji*  dit :  •*  Qu'on  derive  le 
droit  de  TEgypte,  par  ann^e,  depuis  Tan  5  du  roi  Amasis  :  le  droit  que  retire  le  roi 
des  temples,  le  droit  que  retir&rent  ici  et  dans  le  pays  les  hommes  qui  domin^rent 
{depuis  cette  ^poque)  jusqu*^  Tan  19,  le  droit  qu'ils  avaient  ^tabli  dans  Tassembl^e. " 

♦*  On  apporta  cela  k  T^tranger,  chef  du  pays.  Un  proph^te  lui  dit  les  paroles 
qui  ^taient  contenues  dans  ces  Merits  au  sujet  du  domaine  sacr^  (neter  hotep)  et  du 
droit  d'Egypte.  On  en  ^crivit  copie  et  on  envoya  le  livre  ainsi  ^crit  en  Asie 
<Kbar-Syrie).     Tels  sont  ces  Merits.'* 

Apr^s  cela  vient  une  attestation  marginale  d^jk  signal^e  par  nous  et  faite  par 
le  scribe,  qui  affirme  avoir  copi6  tout  ce  qui  va  suivre  tr^s  exactement. 

"C'est  complet  pour  ceci,  ce  qu'ils  ont  ^crit  pour  ced,  sans  qu'il  y  ait  en 
dehors  aucun  reliquat." 
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Cette  attestation  vient  bien  k  sa  place. 

En  effet,  rien  ne  paralt  plus  sincere  ni  plus  exact  que  notre  chroniqne 
d^motique.  Peut-8tre  n'est-il  pas  inutile  d'en  d^crire  id  la  contexture  g^n^rale 
pour  en  faire  bien  appr^ier  la  port^. 

Ce  pr^ieux  document  (que  nous  avons  public  depuis  longtemps  dans  la  Revue 
Egyptologique^  mais  dont  nous  venons  de  revoir  et  de  corriger  avec  soin  la  partie 
que  nous  donnous  ici)  est,  comme  on  le  voit,  un  fragment  d'un  document  beau- 
coup  plus  complet. 

La  partie  qui  a  ^t^  la  premise  ^crite  est  celle  qui  se  trouvait  sur  le  verso.  Eile 
comprenait  im  tr^  grand  nombre  de  colonnes,  mais  il  ne  nous  en  reste  que  cinq 
completes — en  dehors  des  fragments  de  deux  autres  aux  extremit^s.  C'^tait  le 
commentaire  historique  d'une  ancienne  pioph^tie,  dont  nous  avons  fait,  il  y  a  quatre 
ans,  une  nouvelle  revision,  communiqu^e  ^  la  SocieU  eCArchiologU  biblique^  revision 
que  nous  comptonsbientdt  publier.  Kien  de  plus  exact  au  point  devue  historique 
que  les  renseignements  contenus  dans  ce  pr6cieux  commentaire  ex^g^tique 
d^crivant  les  luttes  des  Egyptiens  contre  les  Perses  depuis  Cambyse  jusqu'i 
la  nouvelle  conqu€ce  persane  du  temps  de  Nechtaneb.  Maspero  dit  dans  son 
histoire  que  Wiedemann  a  ^t^  ^gar^  pour  Muth8s  par  la  rhapsodU  dimotique^  mais 
il  a  oubli^  de  dire  que  cette  pr^tendue  r^a/JA/f>  ne  commettait  absolument  aucune 
erreur — ainsi  que,  quand  Maspero  dcrivait,  je  Tavais  d^montr^  depuis  longtemps, 
dans  le  2*  N«.  de  la  2«  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egyptologique^tX.  que  ce  qui  avait 
^gar^  Wiedemann,  ce  n'^tait  pas  la  chronique,  mais  un  trop  rapide  examen  que 
j*avais  fait  d^abord  de  cette  chronique  dans  la  Rezme  Archiologique.  En  r6ditd 
notre  pr^cieux  papyrus  est  le  seul  document  ^gyptien  qui  nous  donne  des  renseig- 
nements certains  sur  Amyrt^e,  Muth^s,  etc.,  tout  en  pr^dsant  ce  que  nous  savions 
sur  les  autres  r^gnes  de  cette  p^riode.  Malheureusement,  encore  une  fois,  nous 
n'avons  qu'une  faible  portion  de  ce  verso,  qui,  devait  contenir  aussi  les  r^gnes 
d*Apri^s,  Amasis,  Cambyse,  etc.,  etc 

C*est  justement  cette  partie  que  nous  n'avons  plus  qui  semble  avoir  inspir^  les 
additions  faites  par  le  possesseur  du  manuscrit,  ^  une  ^poque  un  peu  post^rieure. 
Ce  curieux — ce  savant,  crut  bon  de  completer  ce  quHl  avait  dejli  par  une  foule  de 
renseignements,  pris  ailleurs  ^  bonne  source.  De  ces  additions,  la  majeure  partie 
aussi  est  maintenant  perdue  par  la  brtsure  du  manuscrit.  Ainsi  la  colonne  et 
demie  qui  pr^c^daient  la  note  sur  les  entreprises  d*Amasis  contre  les  temples 
semble  concemer  Aprils,  dont  on  d^rit  la  chute  malheureuse. 

Apr^  Textrait  textuel  fait  aux  registres  des  temples  sur  les  pertes  quMls  avaient 
subies  sous  Amasis,  viennent,  ^crites  en  sens  inverse,  deux  strophes  po^tiques  sur  les 
malheurs  de  TEgypte,  sur  les  patriotes  qui  s'^taient  refugi^s  dans  les  marais  et 
pr^fi6raient  y  mourir  de  privations  plutdt  que  de  servir  T^tranger.  Enfin,  dans  une 
colonne  ^crite  dans  le  m6me  sens  que  les  colonnes  qui  regardaient  d^ji  Amasis, 
nous  trouvons  le  commencement  d'un  tr^  int^ressant  r^dt  anecdotique,  depuis- 
longtemps  public  par  moi  dans  la  Revue  Egyptologique^  et  concemant  les  d^- 
portements  bacchiques  d'Amasis — H^rodote  nous  en  avait  d^jk  parU, — pendant 
lesquels  on  lui  contait  de  tr^s  curieux  apologues,  peu  favorables  au  roi  reforma- 
teur,  et  dont  les  conclusions  ^taient  peut-6tre  grosses  de  menaces. 

Ce  qui  est  certain,  en  efTet,  c'est  que  le  m^contentement  des  pr6tres  et  d'une 
grande  partie  de  la  population  contre  Amasis  devait  bien  peu  preparer  TEgypte  k 
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sa  lutte  mortelle  contre  la  Perse.  II  se  passa  alors  ce  qui  se  passa  plus  tard  sous 
H^raclius  quand  les  Egyptiens,  m^contents  contre  les  lois  religieuses  de  Justinien, 
I'^nnemi  de  leur  culte,  oppos^rent  une  si  faible  resistance  k  renvahissement  des' 
Arabes. 

(85)  Voir  I^evue  Egyptologique^  II,  II,  pp.  120  et  1 21,  notes. 

(86)  Voir  surtout,  dans  la  circulaire  administrative  du  Louvre  portant  le  N^  62 
dans  la  publication  acad^mique,  ce  passage,  ainsi  r^tabli  par  nous  : 

*kri\ti  }f  fiaav  tia^  rov  A  L.  'E^v  Zk  rwiq  drcXi  I'ac  MSi9%v  ifir6ypaf€iQ  X^P^C 
Tuv  tnrapxove&v^  r6  caOiJKOv  rcXoc  irapaStx^h^irai  kx  ruv  Avtviivtyfiiviov  yiviiftd- 
Tiav  tfug  Tov  A  L.  'Bdv  ik  tiq  dird  rwv  virapxovffCiv  dva\fi^Bj,  7rpo<rax9fi<nTai 
rd  KaOrfKOvra  ri\ti  ry  iyXfiyf/ti, 

(87)  Pas  plus  que  je  me  crois  plus  fort  hell^niste  que  les  ^diteurs  de  Corpus 
Ifucriptionum  Gracarum^  dont  j*ai  corrig^  bien  des  textes,  etc 

(88)  Je  crois  entrevoir  ici  ^  ^  C  ce  qui  joint  \  a/c,  si  la  somme  pay^e  pour 
repr^senter  nikiiv  airvpiliav  kcu  roAXa  ivtiKuffiara  est  la  m6me  qu*un  peu  plus 
haut,  donnerait  un  total  de  6  drachmes,  le  double  de  ce  qu*on  paie  pour  la 
Zvrtjpd,  et  un  peu  moins  de  moiti^  de  ce  qui  est  exig6  en  cas  de  wpbQ  dpyvpiov  &vuv. 
Tout  ced,  du  reste,  ne  figurait  pas  dans  le  passage  d6}k  cit^  de  ma  Revue 
Egyptologique,  Si  on  admettait  d*ailleurs  qu*apr^  le  i^^  chifire,  k.  la  fin  de  la 
ligne  du  papyrus,  dans  un  lacune  tr^s  suffisante  pour  celn,  on  doive  supposer  un 
autre  article  tel  que  celui-ci  cic  KaTcay^yKov^  ce  que  tendrait  k  faire  penser  la  trace 
de  la  lettre  c  initiale,  et  pour  cet  article  une  somme  de  2  drachmes  peut-€tre, 
somm^e  ou  non  avec  le  prix  des  paniers  et  des  autres  frais,  on  arriverait  k  un 
chifire  qui  se  raprocherait  encore  plus  du  chiffre  total  rwv  iivStv  wpoQ  dpyvpiov, 

(89)  Je  crois  que  le  droit  de  mutation  rentre  dans  la  cat^gorie  des  ruv  wpbc 
dpyvpiov  &v»Vf  dont  il  est  question  dans  la  circulaire  administrative  cit^e  plus  haut. 
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MASONS'  MARKS  AT  AL-HADHR  (HATRA). 

II,  WoLVERTON  Gardens, 

Hammersmith,  W., 
Dear  Mr.   RyLANDS,  fanuary  zznd,  1892. 

The  recent  publication,  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  Mr.  R.  Phen^  Spiers'  valuable  paper  on  Sassanian 
Architecture,  has  re-awakened  the  interest  I  have  always  felt  in 
certain  marks  met  with  on  the  stones  of  the  great  building  at 
Al-Hadhr  (ancient  Hatra).  My  impression  is  that  there  must  be 
some  meaning  in  these  marks.  Sir  Henry  Austin  Layard  appears 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  mere  building  marks,  but  they  are 
not  on  all  stones,  and  when  present  a  certain  prominence  is  given 
to  them  so  as  to  at  once  attract  the  eye.  In  "Notes  on  the 
Ruins  of  the  Palace  at  Al  Hather"  (Hadhr),  communicated  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  G.C.B.,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Spiers,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  library  ofthe  R  c  yal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  writer  says  as  follows  : — 

"Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  his  memoir,  has  mentioned  the  peculiar  marks 
which  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  stone  employed  in  the  build- 
ings of  Al  Hather,  and  has  given  representations  of  many  of  them ; 
he  seems  to  attribute  some  mysterious  meaning  to  them.  I  have 
found  similar  marks  on  numerous  buildings  of  the  Sassanian  epoch, 
for  example,  at  Bisutun  and  Ispahan.  In  the  latter  city  I  was  first 
induced  to  look  for  Sassanian  ruins  by  seeing  these  marks  upon 
stones  employed  in  modem  edifices,  and  I  soon  succeeded  in  finding 
several  fine  Sassanian  capitals.  I  believe  these  marks  to  be  purely 
fanciful,  and  not  to  be  the  letters  of  any  particular  alphabet,  letters 
from  a  variety  of  alphabets  may  be  traced  amongst  them.  They 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  building  purposes,  and  not  to  have 
reference  to  religion  or  astronomy.  They  are  on  the  face  of  the 
stones,  in  the  centre,  each  stone  being  provided  with  one  mark." 

Now,  I  did  not  attach  any  mysterious  meaning  to  these  marks, 
but  what  I  wanted  to  show  was  that  they  had  a  meaning,  and  were 
not,  as  Sir  Henry  Layard  opines,  "purely  fanciful,"  or  merely  "used 
for  building  purposes,"  although  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  upon  the 
latter  point.  But  if  so,  they  would  be  Masonic,  and  have  not 
Masonic  signs  a  meaning?  Experience  shows  that  the  Ancients 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  signs  without  a  meaning. 
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Dr.  Ross  gives  some  examples  of  the  writings  on  the  wall  at 
p.  470  of  the  loth  volume  of  the  Joum.  Ray.  Geo.  Society. 
(Bye-the-bye,  Mr.  Spiers  is  in  error  when  he  says,  "Sir  Henry 
Layard's  description  of  these  details  will  be  found  on  page  27, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  both  Ross  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  were  indebted 
for  their  drawings."  Now,  Dr.  Ross  visited  the  place  in  1836  and 
1837,  and  the  details  and  ground  plan  of  the  city,  attached  to  a 
memoir  by  Capt.  Blosse  Lynch  on  "the  Tigris  between  Baghdad 
and  Mosul,'*  were  his  own.  Sir  Henry  Layard's  and  my  visit  to 
the  ruins  was  not  made  till  1840.) 

Dr.  Ross  looked  upon  these  marks,  like  Sir  Henry  Layard,  as 
the  builders'  number,  "  as,"  he  adds,  "  they  are  seen  in  the  midst  of 
broken  walls,"  where  they  could  not  have  been  exposed  when  the 
structure  was  perfect  But  this,  strange  to  say,  does  not  agree  with 
what  I  myself  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  observed.  In  a  note  to  my 
memoir  (p.  13,  Vol.  Xlyjoum.  Roy.  Geo.  Society),  I  say,  '*  the  letters 
were  generally  about  one  or  two  inches  in  size,  and  carefully  sculp- 
tured, one  in  the  centre  of  the  face  of  each  stone ;"  and  in  the  memoir 
(penned  in  1846)  attached  to  Mr.  Spiers'  Paper,  Sir  Henry  Layard 
says  of  the  marks,  letters  or  signs,  "They  occur  on  the  face  of  the 
stones,  in  the  centre,  each  stone  being  provided  with  one  mark." 
What  I  myself  said  respecting  the  marks  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  Every  stone,  not  only  in  the  chief  building,  but  in  the  walls 
and  bastions  and  other  public  monuments,  when  not  defaced  by 
time,  is  marked  with  a  character,  which  is  for  the  most  part  either  a 
Chaldaic  (Khaldi)  letter  or  numeral.  But  some  of  them  could  not 
be  deciphered  either  by  Mr.  Rassam  (Esau  Rassam),  or  by  a  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  Jerusalem,  whom  we  consulted  at  Mosul ;  for  it  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  Chaldeens  or  Chaldees,  since  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  have  uniformly  adopted  the  Syriac  letters,  which  were 
used  by  the  Apostles  and  fathers  of  the  Church,  regarding  the  pagan 
writing  (or  Tergum  as  they  call  it),  as  an  abomination.  The  Jews, 
however,  who  learnt  it  in  their  captivity,  have  retained,  except  in 
their  Talmud,  and  some  other  works  written  in  the  Hebrew  character,, 
the  use  of  Chaldean  letters. 

'  Some  of  the  letters  at  Al  Hadhr  resembled  the  Roman  A,  and 
others  were  apparently  astronomical  signs,  among  which  were  very 
common  the  ancient  mirror  and  handle  V  emblematic  of  Venus, 
the  Mylitta  of  the  Assyrians,  and  Alitta  of  the  Arabians,  according 
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to  Herodotus ;  and  the  Ndni  (Hyde,  p.  92)  or  Nannaia  (Rawlinson, 
Joum.  Roy,  Geo,  Society ,  Vol.  IX,  p.  43),  of  the  Syrians. 

*'  Mr.  Ross  makes  a  mistake,  which  it  is  important  to  correct, 
when  he  says  that  these  letters  are  only  seen  in  the  midst  of  broken 
walls,  where  they  could  not  have  been  exposed  when  the  structure  was 
perfect.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  prominent  situation  which 
they  occupy  in  the  interior  of  the  great  halls  and  sanctuaries,  that 
their  object  was  much  more  important  than  a  mere  arrangement  of 
the  stones. 

*'  The  characters  alone  indicate  their  a;itiquity,  and  as  to  their  use, 
they  appear  to  have  a    jj.     ^o     J,      >w^    IL    L    A 
distant  relation  to  prac-    "^i        I.    PT^^       A       |  H    ll  /*\ 
tices  carried  to  a  further    ^^      .  •      O  v 

extent  by  the  Assyrians   ^Q   j/  MJ      T    |   \^       (S|l    J 
and   Babylonians,    and 

by  the  Egyptians.     In    L-^^^  -4)  J  CX.  HJ  )0(  T 

whatever  obscunty  the  ■       ^^     i  rv^     ■ 

meaning  of  these  signs 
or  letters  may  be  now 

involved,  they  still  pOS-  Copied  by  Mr.  Ainsworth. 

sess  great  interest  to  the  archaeologist  as  proving  the  Chaldean 
origin  of  the  building  in  question." 

This  latter  statement,  in  view  of  the  general  Sassanian  character 
of  the  building,  must  be  modified.  The  Sassanians  when  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia  may  have  employed  Assyrian  masons,  or  they 
may  have  used  the  Assyrian  or  Khaldi  alphabet  marks  or  signs.* 
I  have  given  some  forty      ._  -«   .    |  ^      ,„^  . 

examples  of  these  marks         I       M   I    %\  j    y    ^r 

in   the   memoir    above  \J         *  ^     ^^ 

alluded  to,  and  I  now  K^  r*  «J  C  ^Vv^  <^ 
enclose  copy  from  my  '  I  *y-  Zj  J*  ^sZ7  Vc 
original   note    book  of  ^ 

the  same  marks  as  made  T*  I  |-fH  C  A  i  i  \7  +n  \ 
on  the  spot,  some  by  ^^  '  O  AA -U  "^  I  |0 
myself    and    some    by  Copied  by  Mr.  Rassam. 

Mr.  Rassam,  so  that  no  error  may  creep  into  their  representation 
as  engraved 

•  The  "Mission  to  the  Assyrians"  under  the  auspices  of  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  have  adopted  that  name  both  for  the  Khaldis  and  the 
so  called  Nestorians.  The  first  were  only  so  called  when  they  were  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  the  latter  has  been  shown  to  be  a  misnomer. 
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My  object  in  doing  this  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  your  opinion 
or  that  of  any  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  to  whom  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  show  them,  as 
to  their  meaning,  if  any. 

The  art  of  decyphering  ancient  writings,  as  for  example  in  the 
Hittite  inscriptions,  has,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  attained 
to  a  perfection  unknown  in  1840,  and  some  new  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  marks  when  seen  by  competent  observers. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Francis  Ainsworth. 
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THE   ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN   YEAR. 
By  F.  L.  Griffith,  F.S.A. 

From  the  Middle  Kingdom  onwards  the  inscriptions  inform  us 
of  a  year  of  365  days,  which  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  making  360  in  all,  supplemented  by  five  days  at  the  end.  It  is 
generally  supposed  also  that  the  regnal  dates  were  calculated  on  the 
same  year.  I  do  not  myself  know  of  any  evidence  from  which  the 
exact  length  of  the  regnal  year  in  the  early  times  of  Egyptian  history 
can  be  ascertained.  Professor  Brugsch  has  already  noted  that  the 
supplementaxy  days  never  occur  in  regnal  dates :  what  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  the  existence  of  a  year  of  360  days,  perhaps  already 
obsolete  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  yet  leaving  at  least  a  number  of 
distinct  traces  of  its  former  prevalence — a  year,  the  definite  existence 
of  which  Professor  Brugsch,  while  searching  for  a  short  year  and  a 
lunar  year,  in  his  great  and  invaluable  work  on  the  Egyptian 
calendar,*  as  well  as  in  his  latest  utterances,!  appears  absolutely  to 
ignore. 

The  word  -j      ,   "year,"  in  later  times  was  beyond  all  question 

applied  to  the  period  of  365  days,  but  still  denoted  in  certain 
calendrical  expressions  the  year  of  360  days.    The  supplementary 

days  were  called         ^    ^  -I      ,   "  the  five  (days)  added  to  the 

year,**  J   and  the  last  day  of  the  twelve  months — the  360th  day 

immediately  preceding  the  supplementary  days,  was  still        «:*^^  |  c^, 

"  the  end  of  the  year."  §  If  we  require  any  further  proof,  we  have  it 
in  the  contract  inscription  at  Asyfit,||  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  technical  meaning  of  "  a  day  of  the  temple  "  was 
1^^  of  its  annual  revenue  in  food.     All  this  points  decidedly  to  a 

*  Thesaurtis  Inscriptionum  Mgyptiacarum^  IP*  Abtheilung. 
t  jEgyptologie^  p.  317  ff,  and  especially  p.  347  ff. 

%  Professor  Brugsch  misses  the  point  in  the  translation  of  the  name,  "  die  5 
uberschussigen  Tage  des  Jahres  "  (the  five  surplus  days  of  the  year). 

§  Thesaurus,  p.  478,  where  the  Professor  perfectly  recognises  the  meaning. 
II  Griffith,  Inscriptions  of  SiHt,  Tomb  I,  U.  287  and  30a 
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year  of  360  days  having  preceded  that  of  365  days :  the  nomenclature 
of  the  latter  was  in  fact  founded  upon  that  of  the  former,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  bare  twelve  months. 

The  Egyptians,  with  their  cloudless  sky  and  regular  seasons, 
must  have  observed  the  solar  and  lunar  periods  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  sun  gave  them  days,  the  moon  gave  them  months,  the 
sun  again  (with  the  Nile)  gave  them  years  divided  into  three  seasons. 
When  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  days,  months,  and  years  into  one 
scheme  for  the  exact  notation  of  time,  they  found  sundry  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  for  the  days  would  not  precisely  fit  into  the  months, 
nor  the  months  into  the  years,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  for 
them  to  split  up,  e,g,,  the  last  day  of  a  month,  and  give  half  of  it  to 
the  next.  Europeans  have  solved  the  difficulties  by  devising  months 
of  unequal  length,  by  dropping  a  day  in  Leap  Year,  and  so  forth  : 
the  Egyptians  in  their  simplicity  naturally  sought  for  regularity  and 
round  numbers  in  their  notation  of  time,  and  avoided  the  arith- 
metical difficulties  of  irregular  months  by  sacrificing  the  true  coin- 
dence  of  the  seasons.  This  sacrifice  raised  no  real  difficulties — ^the 
seasons  were  one  thing,  the  notation  of  days,  months,  and  years 
another.  The  month  of  June  with  us,  implies  summer ;  to  them 
the  "  first  month  of  harvest,"  the  **  second  month  of  dry-land  "  no 
longer  gave  the  idea  of  seasons,  but  only  the  measured  time^  although 
the  names  were  still  taken  from  the  seasons.  The  agriculturist  could 
still  reckon  his  seasons  as  an  independent  calculation. 

The  word  for  month,  ^T^    ^  ,  ^^^^  denoted  by  the  crescent 

of  the  moon,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  lunar  origin.  The  lunar 
month  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  or  however  else  it  may  have 
been  reckoned,  is  strictly  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days  :  the  con- 
venient round  number  of  thirty  days  lay  very  close  to  it,  and  was  of 
course  taken  as  the  standard  month.  The  solar  year  is  365^  days 
(more  difficult  to  observe  than  the  lunar  month,  the  intervals  being 
longer),  so  that  360  days  or  twelve  of  the  months  was  a  very  con- 
venient and  reasonable  approximation  to  it.  The  months  of  the 
vague  year  were  still  apportioned  amongst  three  nominal  seasons 
(inundation,  dry-land,  and  harvest)  of  four  montiis  or  120  days  each, 
and  so  they  remained  in  the  later  vague  year  of  365  days. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  the  year  there  were  two  multiples  of  it, 
which  however  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  calculations  of  time. 
One  of  these  is  the  royal  jubilee  of  30  years    I  LlltsJ  1  the  other 
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the  ftftvv  ^§  of  120*  years,  evidently  a  dual  form.  Such 
multiples  do  not  belong  to  mere  arithmetic,  which  in  Egypt 
proceeded  by  powers  of  10  and  2,  but  must  have  some  special  raison 
(THre,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  reproduce  in  years  the  month 
and  season  of  30  and  1 20  days :  but  I  must  add  that  there  is  no 
year  ol  years  (360  years).  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  these 
periods  into  connection  with  the  periods  of  coincidence  between  the 
360-year  of  12  approximate  lunar  months  and  the  year  of  true  lunar 
months.  For  instance,  the  latter  would  consist  of  354  days  H-  8*8 
hours,  and  the  difference  in  30  years  would  come  out  as  a  number 
ol  complete  days  to  be  deducted  (f/>.,  180  days  or  half  a  year  minus 
1 1  days)  so  as  to  regain  the  starting  point ;  but  for  this  and  other 
coincidences  which  I  have  noted  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
show  intention.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  by  neglecting  the 
8  8  hours  we  arrive  at  a  whole  year's  revolution  (6  x  60  days)  in  60 
years  (the  single  hni)\  and  some  misguided  priest  may  have  calcu- 
lated the  coincidence  of  the  true  year  in  this  incorrect  fashion  and 
have  raised  the  period  of  60  years  to  a  semi-sacred  significance  on 
the  strength  of  his  bad  astronomy ;  although  at  the  expiration  of  the 
60  years,  when  the  error  of  8*8  hours  would  have  risen  to  22  days,  his 
prophecy  could  easily  have  been  proved  false.  But  it  is  time  to 
leave  these  useless  speculations. 

The  addition  of  five  days  to  the  year  was  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  lunar  year,  or  year  of  months,  was  indeed  forsaken,  but 
the  exact  solar  year  was  approached  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
day,  and  this  too  with  very  little  complication  of  the  arithmetic  :  the 
months  were  still  all  equal,  with  30  days  in  each,  and  only  the  5  days 
at  the  end  of  each  year  had  to  be  thought  of  besides,  instead  of  our 
tedious  additions  of  28  or  29,  30  and  31  days. 

It  is  probable  that  Y!y,  up  rnpt,  which  seems  to  have  meant 
several  different  things,  in  the  Xllth  dynasty  calendrically  denoted 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Thoth  (or  New  Year's  day),  of  the  365 
year.  That  fact  we  gather  from  the  contract  inscription  at  AsyOt, 
where  the  last  of  the  supplementary  days  is  the  "  night  of  up  rnpt^^\ 
and  it  is  followed  by  the  day  of  up  rnpt.      On  the  other  hand 

*  Thesaurus,  p.  203  ff. 

+  I  take  this  to  be  a  kind  of  "  vigil,"  the  night  being  spent  in  watching  for 
the  New  Year  to  be  ushered  in  at  the  dawn  of  New  Year's  day  :  there  was  also  a 
night  of  Uag  preceding  the  day  of  C/ae. 
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§»i    ^  mpt  may  be  the  old  New  Year's  day  of  the   360  year. 

Both  up  rnpt  and  tp  mpt,  however,  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 

Old  Empire,  where  there  is  no  other  trace  of  a  365  year.     The 

abundant  lists   of  funereal  feast-days,  which  are  silent  about   the 

supplemental  days  under  the  Old  Kingdom,  between  the  beginning 

and  the  middle  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  announce  them  in  at  least 

three  places,  at   Beni-Hasan,  Asyiit  and  Abydos  :   and  -thereafter 

they  are  frequently  mentioned.    It  may  be  that  this  is  not  accidental. 

I  have  now  reached  my  real  aim  in  writing  this  paper ;  namely, 

to   suggest  an   explanation   for   the  "long  year  and  short  year" 

f  ^ 
. i"^  which  are  mentioned  amongst    the    festivals    in   the 

Xllth  dynasty  inscriptions  of  Chnemhotep  II  *  at  Beni-Hasan — and 
nowhere  else. 

I  tliink  it  very  probable  that  the  years  are  those  of  360  and  365 
days  respectively,  and  not  impossible  that  the  Early  Middle  Kingdom 
was  the  short  period  of  transition  when  both  were  recognized. 

A  passage  in  the  inscriptions  of  Siut  (Tomb  IV,  1.  83)  takes  back 
the  history  of  the  five  supplementary  days  as  far  as  the  Heradeo- 
polite  dynasties  (IX-X),  and  it  should  be  observed  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  Osirian  myth  (as  birthdays  of  the  deities)!  implie 
a  very  ancient  origin  for  them. 


{. 


Postscript. — I  find  that  in  tSSi,^  Professor  Krall  stoutly  upheld 
much  the  same  views  with  regard  to  a  year  of  360  days  and  the 
origin  of  the  set  and  henti  periods.  If  I  had  known  the  drift  of  his 
memoir  I  should  not  have  considered  it  necessary  to  write  my  hasty 
protest ;  but  as  he  seems  to  stand  alone  amongst  recent  writers,  the 
above  remarks  may  be  of  some  use.  I  should  add  that  Professor 
Brugsch  would  identify  the  "great  year  "  and  the  "lesser  year"  with 
the  true  solar  and  lunar  years  of  365^  and  344^  days  :  this  idea  is 
by  no  means  unreasonable,  but  the  two  civil  years  of  365  and  360 
days,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  early  times, 
have  better  claims. 

•  Tomb  No.  3  of  the  Archaeological  Survey ;  most  of  the  inscriptions  are 
already  well  known  by  the  publication  in  Lepsius'  Denkmdler^  II,  123  ff.  The 
calendrical  feasts  are  treated  by  Brugsch  in  his  Thesaurus ^  Vol.  II,  passim. 

t  See  /Egypioio^ey  p.  362. 

X  "  Studien  zur  geschichte  des  alten  Aegypten  I,"  in  Silzungsberichte  d.  Wieu. 
Akad.  a\  Wissenschaften,  Vol.  XCVIII. 
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NOTE. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  dissertation  On  the  various 
Years  and  Months  of  the  Egyptians^  Dr.  Hincks  established,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  best  Egyptologists  of  the  day,  two  *  positions,' 
as  he  called  them;  the  first  of  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
M.  de  Roug^ — 

1.  "That  all  the  native  Egyptian  kings  counted  the  years  of 
their  reigns  from  their  respective  accessions  .  .  . ;  and  not,  as 
Ptolemy  counted  the  reigns  of  the  kings  in  his  canon,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year,  nor  from  the  commencement  of 
any  other  sort  of  year." 

2.  "  That  the  regnal  years  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings  consisted 
of  twelve  months,  or  360  days  only ;  so  that  the  commencement  of 
each  regnal  year  after  the  first  was  on  a  day  of  the  civil  year 
^y^  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  regnal  year, 
and  so  that  73  regnal  years  would  be  equal  to  72  civil  years." 

The  same  day,  consequently,  may  belong  to  the  12th  year  of 
the  king  according  to  Egyptian,  and  to  the  13th  according  to  the 
Greek  reckoning.  M.  Revillout  is  a  better  judge  than  myself  as  to 
whether  this  consideration  solves  the  contradiction  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  dates  of  the  demotic  contract  which  he  has 
been  translating  and  discussing  in  these  pages. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Griffith  in  most  of  his  remarks,  and  not  least 
with  what  he  says,  about  certain  useless  speculations.  But  indubit- 
able historical  analogies  deserve  consideration. 

Now  the  Persians  until  the  downfall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
had  a  year  of  365  days  exactly  like  the  Egyptian.  It  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each,  together  with  five  supplementary 
days.  And  like  the  Egyptians  they  had  a  period  of  120  years.  For 
what  purpose? 

A  year  of  365  days  involves  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  day  yearly ; 
therefore,  of  an  entire  day  every  four  years,  and  of  an  entire  month 
at  the  end  of  120  years.     The  Persians  would  not  intercalate  a  day 
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into  any  of  the  months,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  order  of  their 
festivals  and  of  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  so  they  waited  until 
they  could  intercalate  an  entire  month,  and  then  the  year  was  once 
more  brought  into  harmony  with  the  course  of  nature. 

Did  the  Egyptian  secular  period  n  ^  vv  ftft  ^S  hentd  of 
120  years  serve  such  a  purpose? 

We  have  no  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  supposition 
is  not  without  its  intrinsic  probability,  and  all  chronological  compu- 
tations which  leave  it  out  of  consideration  are  necessarily  imperfect 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  sth 
April,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper  will  be 
read  : — 

P.  LE  Page  Renouf  {President).     "  The  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead."    Continuation  of  translation  and  commentary. 
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NOTICES. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of  January 
each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
requested  to  send  the  amount  ;^i  is.  at  once  to  the  Treasurer, 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  Lloyds'  Bank,  Limited,  54,  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  ii, 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed,  Members  are 
requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VHL 
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TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION,   1891-92. 


Sixth  Meetings  ^th  Aprils  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President. 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  President  referred  to  the  death  of  a  former  Vice- 
President  of  this  Society,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  H. 
Gregory,  K.C.M.G.,  who  died  in  London  in  his  76th  year, 
on  the  6th  March. 


The    following   Presents   were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Author : — Lfeon  de  Lantsheere.     De  la  race  et  de  la 
langue  des  Hittites.    Bruxelles.     8vo.     1891. 

From  the  Author: — M.  de  Rochemonteix.     La  prononciation 
moderne  du  Copte  dans  la  Haute-^gypte.    Paris.    8vo.     1891. 
Extrait  des  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  linguistique  de  Paris. 
Tome  VII. 
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From  the  Author: — Emilio  Cuervo.     Estudio  sobre  el  sistema 

evolucionista.    8vo.     Bogoti  (Colombia).     1891. 
From  the  Author: — Theo.  G.  Pinches.     Inscribed   Babylonian 
Tablets  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart     Translated 
and  explained  by  Theo.  G.  Pinches.     London.    4to.     2  parts. 
1888. 

Engraved  Cylinder-seals  and  Signets  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Henry  Peek,  Bart.     Described  by  Theo.  G.  Pinches.     Lon- 
don.    4to.     1890. 
From  the  Author: — Dr.  A.  Wiedemann.     Kleinere  Inschriften 
aus  dem  Museum  Guimet  zu  Paris. 
Zwei  Sargfragmente  aus  Theben. 
Kleine  Inschriften  aus  dem  Museum  zu  Karlsruhe. 
Inedirten  aegyptischen  Inschriften  des  Louvre. 
8vo.     Bonn.     1891-92. 
From  the  Author : — Dr.  A.  Wiedemann.     Das  Blut  im  Glauben 
der  alten  Aegypter. 

From  Am  ur-queU.    Monatschrift  fiir  Volkkunde.    Ill  Band. 
IV  Heft     8vo.     1892. 
From  the  Author : — Prof.  E.  Revillout     Post-Scriptum  k  annexer 
k  mon  m^moire  sur  notre  nouveau  papyrus  d'Hyp^ride.     Foho. 
1891. 
From  the  Author :— Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.     Degli  Hitttm  o 
Heihei  e  delle  loro  migrazioni,  recerche  di  archeologia  Biblico- 
italica.     Chap.  XVII. 

Civilt^  Cattolica,  Serie  XV.     Quad.  1002.     19  Mar.  1892. 

The  following  Candidates  were  submitted  for  election, 
having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  ist  March, 
1892,  and  were  elected  Members  of  this  Society: — 

Charles  J.  Redshaw,  23,  Woodstock  Road,  Poplar,  E. 

Harry  R.  Hall,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  13,  Chalcot 

Gardens,  N.W. 
J.  H.  Tritton,  36,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens. 
Charles  Gatehouse,  Westwood,  Noctorum,  Birkenhead. 

The  following  Candidate  was  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting,  3rd  May,  1892 : — 

W.  M.  Bothwell,  A.K.C.,  27,  Mansfield  Road,  N.W. 
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A  Paper  was  read  by  P.  le  Page  Renouf  (President)  in 
continuation  of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead.  A  Translation  with  commentary  of  the  following 
Chapters. 

Remarks  were  added  by  Dr.  Gaster,  Rev.  A.  Lowy, 
Mr.  Geo.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  Rev.  James  Marshall,  Mr.  James 
Offord,  and  the  President. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 


CORRIGENDA. 

The  line  W.A.I.  III,  61,  34a,  cited  February  Proceedings ^  p.  151,  may  be 
rendered  :  ''If  Rimmon  set  (or  close)  his  mouth,  the  millet  on  the  ridges  is 
thinned,  is  blasted.'* 

Transcribe  KA-lf#  SuB  instead  of  kd-iu-ru. 

Line  6,  p.  160,  "With  majesty  he  is  begirt,  (his)  form  shoots  forth  terror," 
should  perhaps  run :  "  With  majesty  he  is  begirt,  the  august  image  he  haunteth '' 
(or  "  inhabiteth  ").  This  agrees  well  with  the  general  ideas  of  the  piece.  The 
god  dwells  in  his  new  image  after  its  consecration.  It  is  needless  to  give  instances 
of  ramUy  "  to  inhabit,"  or  bunnanniy  "  form,"  "  statue."  But  I  will  observe 
that  ME-LAM  or  wi-LAM,  "  majesty  "  of  a  god  or  king,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Chinese  iva'-ldng  or  wi-idng^  both  in  sound  and  signification. 

ERRATUM. 
Proceedings  J  March  I,  p.  261,  line  14,/w  "dropping,"  r^o^"  adding." 
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BOOK     OF     THE     DEAD. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

Chapter  IL 
Chapter  for  Coming  forth  by  day  and  Living  after  death. 

Oh  thou  Only  One,(i)  who  shinest  from  the  Moon,  let  me 
come  forth  amid  that  train  (2)  of  thine,  at  large,(3)  and  let  me  be 
revealed  (4)  as  one  of  those  in  glory. (5) 

And  when  the  Tuat  is  opened  to  the  gods,  let  N  come  forth 
to  do  his  pleasure  upon  earth  amid  the  Living. 

Notes. 

This  chapter  occurs  in  only  two  of  the  ancient  MSS.  collated  by 
Naville  :  Ae  and  Pf,     It  is  also  found  in  the  pap)rrus  of  Ani. 

1.  1      *unicus,'  the  Sole  and  Only  One,  is  one  of  the  many 

appellatives  of  the  Sun.     He  is  here  represented  as  shining  in  or 
from  the  Moon.     Cf  not©  on  Chapter  132. 

2.  **<  ^  W|  • '  *  multitude,  throng,  train,'  here  put  for  the 
*  heavenly  host,'  the  o«c/>«to?  aarpwv  ©xXo*  (Euripid.,  jFt  596),  or  the 
Hebrew  D^ttJTT  MIS- 

Osiris  is  T^wj*=K.|j!>  '^^^  leader  of  the  host,'  Sharpe,  I,  105. 

3.  "^^^^^"T^^  S'^^'Q^'  Vinn-'rM,  foras,  *forth,out 
of  doors,  at  large,'  in  opposition  to  enclosure  in  the  tomb. 

4.  r-^/i»  explicare,  *  disclose,  unfold,  reveal,  make  clear.' 

5.  Or  *  among  the  Glorious  ones,'  n  ^v   '^^  ^  m  '  ' 

Chapter  III. 

Another  chapter  like  it. 

Oh  Tmu,  who  proceedest  from  Ur-henhenu,  (i)  who  art  resplen- 
dent as  the  Lion-faced,  (2)  and  who  strewest  thy  words  to  those  who 
are  before  thee ; 
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Here  cometh  the  faithful  N^  from  the  band  of  those  who  do  the 
bidding  of  thy  words. 

0  ye  seamen  of  RA  at  the  gloaming  of  the  day,  let  ^V  live  after 
death,  like  Kl  daily. 

Here  the  helmsman :  As  Ri  is  bom  from  Yesterday,  so  he  too  is 
bom  from  Yesterday,  and  as  every  god  exulteth  in  life,  so  shall  JV 
exult  even  as  they  exult  in  life. 

1  am  Thoth  as  he  goeth  forth  from  the  House  of  the  Prince  in 
Heliopolis.  {3) 

Notes. 

The  only  ancient  copy  of  this  chapter  is  in  the  papyms  of 
Amen-neb  (Ae)  and  here  it  is  imperfect 

I.  A  personification  of  Heaven  as  Water.    The  later  texts  read 


^^SC^ ,  *  the  great  goddess  in  the  Water.' 


2.  The  later  texts  have  -^^ ^  n)  c^»  implying  the  two  lions  Shu 
and  Tefnut    But  the  older  texts  have  "^^  jflc^i  *  single  god, 

with  a  lion's  face  or  form.  The  two  notions,  however,  are  found  in 
combination  in  the  Pyramid  texts  of  Unas  (1.  558)  and  Teta  (1.  332). 

3.  See  note  8  on  Chapter  i. 

Chapter  IV. 

Another  Chapter^  for  travelling  on  the  road  which  is  above 
the  earth. 

It  is  I  who  travel' on  the  Stream  (i)  which  divideth  the  divine 
Pair  (2),  I  am  come,  let  there  be  given  to  me  the  lands  of  Osiris. 

Notes. 

This  fourth  chapter  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  any  of  the 
papyri  of  the  best  period. 

I.  ^i^  C   Ua/vwa,  literally  'weeping,*  'flood  of  tears,'  hence 

*  overflow,  inundation,  stream  or  canal.'  It  is  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Nile  on  earth  and  in  heaven  and  of  his  personification  as  a  god. 
See  Chapter  61,  and  RS,B.A,,  XIII,  p.  8  and  9. 

*•  r^  ^^'  ^^   il^^^S^S^^^  two  divinities  in  opposi- 
tion or  contrast,  like  Set  and  Horns  (chapter  17,  25)  or  the  sister 
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goddesses  named  ^  J)^  J)^  Merta  (37,  i).    Thoth  is  the  umpire 

between  Set  and  Horus  (Darkness  and  Light)  and  mediates  between 
them,  but  he  and  Rl  (the  Moon  and  Sun)  are  (Teta,  1.  69)  spoken 
of  as  the  two  Rehu  gods  travelling  over  the  sky. 

Chapter  V. 

Chapter  whereby  work  may  not  be  imposed  [upon  a  person  (i)]  in 
the  Netherworld, 

Here  is  N.  He  saith,  I  am  he  who  raiseth  the  hand  which  is 
motionless;  and  I  come  forth  at  the  hour. (2)  I  am  the  living  Soul, (3) 
and  there  go  before  me  the  longings  (4)  of  those  who  bring  saluta- 
tion.(s) 

Notes. 

This  chapter  is  found  in  several  of  the  best  MSS.,  but  the  text  is 
extremely  corrupt,  and  must  have  become  absolutely  unintelligible. 
The  Turin  text  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  older  copies,  and  the 
transposition  of  words  clearly  shows  how  little  the  transcribers  under- 
stood what  they  were  writing.  I  follow  chiefly  the  text  of  Ae^  the 
papyrus  of  Nebseni. 

1.  These  words  only  occur  in  the  later  copies. 

2.  .^aa  Q  ^  Q  is  the  older  reading,  but  -^^  seems  to  be 
the  more  correct. 

3.  The  oldest  text  must  have  had  simply  the  ideographic  ^^ , 
Aegwts  ^'^^Ba,  but  ^^^^s  Q^^^^  Hnemu.     The 

*  living  Soul '  is  that  of  the  Sun,  whether  he  is  called  Ra  or  Osiris. 

4.  *  Desires,  wishes,  loves,'  literally,  *  hearts.* 

5.  (1  ^'w^  gij  signifies  'salute,'  as  in  chapter  12,  i,  and  14,  i. 

and  (1  ^^^^  ^ ,  ^^  ^  (with  various  other  forms)  the  *  saluter,' 

is  the  name  of  the  Ape  who  is  seen  in  the  vignettes  of  the  papyri 
saluting  the  rising  of  the  sun.  See  M.  Naville's  Todtenbuch,  I, 
plates  21  and  22;  the  Papyrus  of  Ani,  plate  2;  the  Todtenbuch  of 
Lepsius,  ch.  16  and  126. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  correct  to  illustrate  this  undoubted 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Ape,  as  'the  saluting  one,'  by 
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the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Cuvier  from  M.  Duvaucelle,  about 
the  Siamang  apes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra. 

''They  assemble  in  numerous  troops and  thus  united,  they 

salute  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  with  the  most  terrific  cries, 
which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  and  which,  when 
near,  stun,  when  they  do  not  frighten.  This  is  the  morning  call  of 
the  mountain  Malays,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  it,  it  is  a  most  insupportable  annoyance." 

In  this  place  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  the  sign  <^  is  a  mere 
determinative  of  the  sound  adn  with  the  notion  of  salutation^  just  as 
the  sign  ^C;>[  is  a  determinative  of  the  sound  db  with  the  notion 
of  thirst. 

The  *  saluters '  of  the  rising  sun  are  neither  real  apes  nor  men 
but  the  "  Spirits  of  the  East "  who,  as  we  are  told  in  an  inscription  of 
the  tomb  of  Rameses  VI,  "  effect  the  rising  of  Rl  by  opening  the  door 
at  each  of  the  four  portals  of  the  eastern  horizon  of  heaven.  They 
it  is  who  light  him  on  both  sides,  and  go  forth  in  advance  of  him 
And  when  he  arises  they  turn  into  six  cynocephali."* 

Chapter  VI. 

Chapter  whereby  the  funereal  Statuettes  may  be  made  to  do  work 
for  a  person  in  the  Nethenvorld, 

O  Statuette  (i)  there !  Should  I  be  called  and  appointed  to  do 
any  of  the  labours  that  are  done  in  the  Netherworld  by  a  person 
according  to  his  abilities,  lo  !  all  obstacles  have  been  beaten  down 
for  thee ;  be  thou  counted  for  me  at  every  moment,  for  planting  the 
fields,  for  watering  the  soil,  for  conveying  the  sands  of  east  and  west. 

Here  am  I,  whithersoever  thou  callest  me. 

Note. 

This  chapter  is  inscribed  on  the  funereal  statuettes,  of  which 
enormous  quantities  are  found;  sometimes  by  hundreds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  single  mummy.  Much  information  on  the 
subject,  both  archaeological  and  philological,  will  be  found  in 
Mariette's  Catalogue  Gknkral  des  Monuments  d'Abydos^  P*  25  and 
following,  and  in  M.  Loret's  articles  "  Les  Statuettes  fundraires  du 

♦  ChampoUion,  Notices^  torn.  II,  p.  640. 
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Mus^  de  Boulaq,*  published  in  the  JRecudl  de  Jravaux^  tomes  IV 
andV. 

word  being  read  uiebti^  has  very  naturally  been  considered  as  derived 

from  ^oszi  JQA,  in  Coptic  0'V(Oa}£.   *to  answer.*    For  the 

statuette  is  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  it  replies 
at  the  end.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  earlier 
form  had  the  same  meaning. 

Chapter  VII. 
Chapter  of  passing  through  the  chine  of  Apepi  which  is  void. 

Oh,  One  of  Wax,  (i)  who  takest  captive  and  seizest  with 
violence,  and  livest  upon  those  who  are  motionless !  Let  me  not 
become  motionless  before  thee,  let  me  not  be  paralysed  before  thee, 
let  not  thy  venoms  enter  into  my  limbs,  for  my  limbs  are  the  limbs 
of  Tmu. 

And  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  paralysed,  let  me  not  be  paralysed. 

Let  not  thy  languors  enter  these  limbs  of  mine. 

I  am  the  One  who  presideth  over  the  pole  of  Heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  all  the  gods  are  my  powers. 

I  am  he,  whose  names  are  hidden,  and  whose  abodes  are 
mysterious  for  all  eternity 

It  is  I  who  proceed  from  Tmu,  and  I  am  safe  and  sound.  (2) 

Notes 

■Apepi  is  the  personification  of  the  storm-cloud  and,  as  such,  is 
the  enemy  of  R&,  by  whom  he  is  vanquished.  As  representing  a 
natural  phenomenon  of  irregular  occurrence,  he  is  not  deified  like 
Sutu,  the  Darkness  of  Night. 

On  comparing  this  chapter  with  the  99th,  it  would  appear  that 
the  occasion  for  reciting  it  is  on  the  journey  of  the  heavenly  boat 
tlirough  ridges  of  cloud,  which  are  pictured  as  the  coils  of  a  great 

serpent,  and  described  as    9  ^^    inanes,  empty,  void.     In  the 

papyrus  of  Nebket  {Pe)  the  vignette  shows  the  deceased  person 
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transfixing  the  dragon.     The  chapter  itself  was  said  over  a  wax 
figure  of  the  demon. 

1.  These  wait  figures  of  gods  and  other  personages  were  used 
not  only  for  ritual  but  for  unlawful  magical  puiposes.  The  Rollin 
papyrus  reports  about  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  for  magical 

arts.   He  was  charged  for  making    |   |  |  '^^^^         X  <>  *  gods  of  wax,' 
and  some  men  "  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  limbs  of  men 

^®Z;^^^^^ ^^ ^"    See  Chabas,  Pa/O^rus 

Magique^  p.  170,  and   Dev^ria,  Pap.  judiciaire  de  Turin,  p.  131. 

2.  The  more  recent  texts  omit  this  ending  and  substitute,  *'  I 
know,  I  know."    Some  MSS.  have  both  readings. 

Chapter  VIII. 
Chapter  of  opening  the  Tuat  by  day. 

The  Hour  (i)  discloseth  what  the  head  of  Thoth  keepeth  close, 
who  giveth  might  to  the  Eye  of  Horus.  (2) 

And  I  call  upon  the  Eye  of  Horus  which  gleams  as  an  ornament 
upon  the  brow  of  Ri,  the  father  of  the  gods. 

I  am  that  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  Amenta,  and  Osiris  knoweth  his 
day,  and  that  it  is  in  his  lot  that  he  should  end  his  being,  and  be  no 
more.  (3) 

I  am  Sutu,  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  imperishable  one. 

Stay,  Horus,  for  he  is  counted  among  the  gods. 

1.  Time.  NOTK& 

2.  See  note  on  Chapter  17,  27.  It  must  be  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  Thoth  is  a  personification  of  the  moon,  and  that  the 
relations  of  solar  and  lunar  phenomena  are  the  sources  of  a  great 
deal  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

3.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  grammatically  understood 
otherwise. 

*  In  his  lot,'  literally  *  in  him.' 

*  End  his  being ' :  more  strictly,  *  bring  to  an  end  his  activity ' ; 
^^  ^^  *^    .    *  Being'  (though  inevitable  in  a  modern  language) 
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is  much  too  abstract  a  word  for  these  ancient  texts.    ^^  implies 

*  motion,  activity/  and  ^^  is  not  a  simple  negation,  but  implies 

*  completion,  end '  (reXen;,  tcXo?),  though  not  *  cessation.* 

Our  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  *  perfect '  is  often  wrongly 

applied  to  y=^.  We  should  think  rather  of  such  phrases  as  *  annum 
perficere,'  *  sole  perfecto.' 

Chapter  IX. 

Chapter  for  opening  the  Tuat, 

0  Soul  most  mighty,  (i)  here  am  I :  I  am  come  to  thee  that  I 
may  see  thee. 

1  open  the  Tuat  that  I  may  see  my  father  Osiris  and  may  drive 
away  the  darkness. 

I  am  he  whom  he  loveth.  I  have  come  to  see  my  father  Osiris, 
to  pierce  the  heart  of  Sutu,  and  to  perform  all  duties  to  my  father 
Osiris. 

I  open  all  the  paths  in  heaven  and  upon  earth. 

I  am  the  son  who  loveth  his  father,  and  I  am  come  as  a 
mummied  one,  glorious  and  well  equipt. 

Oh,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  the  path  is  made  for  me. 

Note. 

'•  ^5?  1  i|flc^=3  *Soul  most  mighty,'  is  one  of  the 

principal  names  of  Osiris.     The  whole  chapter  is  spoken  in  the 
person  of  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris. 

Chapter  X. 
Chapter  for  coming  forth  victoriously, 

I  come  forth  victoriously  against  the  adversaries. 

I  cleave  the  heaven,  I  open  the  horizon  and  I  travel  over  the 
earth  on  foot.  There  come  forward  to  me  the  Glorious  and  the 
Great  ones,  for  I  am  furnished  with  numberless  Words  of  Might. 

I  eat  with  my  mouth,  and  I  chew  with  my  jaw ;  for,  lo,  I  worship 
the  god  who  is  Lord  of  the  Tuat,  and  that  is  given  to  me  which 
endureth  amid  overthrow. 
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Chapter  XL 
Chapter  for  coming  out  against  the  adversary  in  the  Netherworld. 

Here  is  the  Osiris  N, 

0  Eater  of  his  arm,  away  from  his  path  ! 

1  am  Rl  coming  forth  from  the  horizon  against  his  adversary, 
who  shall  not  be  delivered  from  me. 

I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Crown,  and 
lifted  my  feet. 

I  shall  not  be  given  up ;  my  adversary  shall  fall  before  me ;  he 
hath  been  given  up  to  me  and  shall  not  be  delivered  from  me. 

I  rise  up  like  Horus,  I  sit  down  as  Ptah,  I  am  victorious  as 
Thoth,  and  powerful  as  Tmu :  I  walk  upon  my  feet,  I  speak  with 
my  mouth,  searching  for  him  who  hath  been  given  up  to  me ;  he 
shall  not  be  delivered  from  me. 

Note. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  early  text  of  this  chapter,  which  we 
have  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  and  can  only  restore  conjecturally. 
The  Eater  of  his  arm  is  evidently  Darkness,  which  is  destroyed  by 
the  Sun. 

Chapter  XII. 
Chapter  for  entering  and  for  coming  forth  out  of  the  Netherworld. 

Salutation  to  thee,  O  Rl^  who  guardest  the  secrets  of  the 
gates  (i)  over  this  domain  of  Seb,  and  this  Balance  with  which  Ki 
raiseth  up  Mait  (2)  daily : 

Here  am  I,  who  cleave  open  (3)  the  earth,  grant  that  I  may 
come  and  acquire  advance  in  age.  (4) 

Notes. 

This  chapter,  like  the  next,  occurs  only  in  Pa  among  the  older 
MSS.  It  comes  twice  in  the  Turin  copy,  being  repeated  as 
Chapter  120. 

1.  So  Pa;  the  Turin  copy  has  'the  Tuat' 

2.  In  many  places  it  is  important  to  treat  Madt  as  a  proper 
name. 

^'  J^^'^U-21  ^^  J^^^^'  *  ^^^^  "°'  confined  to 
agricultural  operations. 
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4.  As  the  sun,  who  is  represented  as  an  infant  at  dawn  and  as 
an  aged  man  at  sunset 

Chapter  XIII. 
Chapter  for  entering  after  coming  out  from  Amenta, 

I  enter  as  a  Hawk  and  come  forth  as  a  Bennu  (i)  at  Dawn. 

Let  the  way  be  made  for  me  that  I  may  adore  Ri  at  the  fair 
Amenta,  and  the  locks  (2)  of  Osiris.     I  urge  on  the  hounds  of  Horus. 

Let  the  way  be  made  for  me  that  I  may  adore  Osiris,  the  Lord 
of  Life. 

Notes. 

This  chapter,  in  the  MSS.  of  which  the  Turin  copy  is  the  type, 
is  repeated  as  Chapter  121,  with  the  following  rubric : — 

"Said  over  an  ear-ring  of  the  flower  Anch-amu,  put  upon  the 
right  ear  of  the  deceased  person,  with  another  ear-ring,  put  in  fine 
linen,  upon  which  is  written  the  name  of  N^  on  the  day  of  burial." 

1.  The  Bennu  is  a  bird  of  the  Heron  kind.  He  is  very  com- 
monly but,  I  think,  erroneously  identified  with  the  Phoenix.  The 
bird  described  by  Herodotus,  II,  73,  was  in  outline  and  size  "  very 
like  an  eagle,"  which  no  one  could  say  of  the  Bennu.  He  appeared 
only  once  in  ^vt^  hundred  years,  whereas  the  Bennu  appeared  every 
day.  The  fable  as  told  by  the  Greeks  is  utterly  unsupported  by  any 
Egyptian  authority  known  to  us. 

2.  This  passage  is,  unfortunately,  both  in  the  ancient  and  the 
recent  forms,  corrupt. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Chapter  for  removing  displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  god 
against  tne  deceased  person. 

Hail  to  thee,  oh  god  who  sendest  forth  (i)  the  Moment,  who 
presidest  over  all  the  Secret  things  (2),  and  protectest  the  utterance 
of  my  words. 

Here  (3)  is  a  god  displeased  against  me ;  let  wrong  be  over- 
whelmed and  let  it  fall  upon  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  Law. 
Remove  (4)  the  impediments  which  are  in  me  and  the  evil  and  the 
darkness  (5),  oh  Lord  of  Law,  and  let  that  god  be  reconciled  to  me, 
removing  that  which  detaineth  me  from  thee. 
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Oh,  lord  of  offerings  in  Kenu  (6),  let  me  offer  to  thee  the 
propitiary  offering  by  which  thou  livest,  and  let  me  live  by  it  and 
be  reconciled. 

Let  all  the  displeasure  which  is  in  thy  heart  against  me  be 
removed. 

Notes. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
texts  of  this  chapter.  Former  translators,  having  chiefly  the  Turin 
text  before  them,  have  understood  the  title  of  the  chapter  as  in- 
tended "  to  remove  the  impurities  from  the  heart  of  the  deceased 
person."  The  Turin  text  of  the  chapter  is  really  unintelligible,  and 
even  in  the  earlier  texts  certain  passages  are  so  corrupt  as  to  defy 
translation. 

1.  PD^.  J  -A  like  the  Latin  *mittere*  has  the  sense  of  "let 
go,  give  free  course,  set  at  liberty." 

2.  n  Ki.  "~^,  the  secrets^  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  funeral 
^-D.m  III 

texts,  are  those  of  the  tomb  and  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

3.  The  older  texts  have  (1  »^^^^ ,  the  later  .^JU.. 

4.  The  Lord  of  Law  is  in  the  singular,  but  the  imperative 
'remove*  is  in  the  plural. 

5.  The  word  1  ^v  was  a  puzzle  to  the  oldest  transcribers.  It 
is  susceptible  of  different  meanings.  The  Turin  text  Y  ^v  |  «y| 
<z:>  *  the  god  is  joined  with  Law,'  which  is  supported  by  some 
of  the  older  papyri,  is  intelligible  in  itself,  but  not  in  this  context 
I  have  understood  V  ^.  ^       » coming  as  it  does  after  C^:^  ^  "^ , 

in  the  sense  of  1  ^v   Ofl'Tp'  'deep  darkness.' 

6.  The  MSS.  differ  hopelessly  on  this  proper  name. 
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EUPHRATEAN    STELLAR    RESEARCHES. 
By  Robert  Brown,  Junr.,  F.S.A 


Part  I.     The  Tablet  K,  2 zio.— -Obverse. 

I. 

This  Tablet,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  in  the  Proceedings^ 
March,  1888,  reads  as  follows : — 

I !  :gT  -TT4 

Kakkab]  Su  -  gi      

The-constellation]    of-the'Ckariot-yoke ,  ,  .  . 

I  would  restore  the  rest  of  this  line  from  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  15 : 
"^TTTT^TT  ^^?^+  !**■**■  CiD  T*^*^^  tarbatsa,  kakkabi  ipaxx}^ ; 
"  sets,  the  stars  set." 

2 +  Vi  -M 

Kakkab]  Su  -  gi      

The-constellation\   of-the-Chariot-yoke  .... 

And  this  from  Ibid.  1.  16:  K{-+  V»^  1 1^ET  '^  ^\  kakkabi- 
su  mim-ma  saiti  nazuzu ;  "  its  stars  during  whatever  year  they  are 
conspicuous."  Even  such  a  student  as  the  late  George  Bertin, 
whose  early  death  is  a  great  loss  to  Assyriology,  was  so  far  from  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  to  write,  "The  star  Su-gi  was  Canopus;"* 
whereas,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  \S«^*  was  not  a  star  but  a  con- 
stellation, and  we  read  in  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  15:  Sin  ina  libbi  kakkabi 
Sugi  tarbatsa ;  "  the  Moon  in  the  place  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Chariot-yoke  sets."     Canopus  (a  Argiis)y  the  Egyptian  Karbana^  the 

•  Nature,  July  18,  1889. 
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Karbanit  of  Assurbanipal,  hymned  by  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the 

time  of  Thothmes  III.  as 

"  the  star 
Which  pours  his  light  in  a  glance  of  fire, 
When  he  disperses  the  morning  dew,"*' 

is  in  the  far  south,  separated  by  a  vast  space  from  the  lunar  path  in 
the  ecliptic.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Sugi  is  an  ecliptic  con- 
stellation.    To  this  Jensen  t  agrees. 

3 zi  -  >^  :=:  -•... 

Sibirri     ina   satti  suati    imakaru 
The-crops    in    year  this    (men)  sell, 

=  K.  2894,  Ob.  L  16:  .^>f3:y^^,-  1^  ^  '-^TTT^-  That  is  to 
say,  sibirri'Su-nu  dutnku  {fV.A,/.  Ill,  Ix,  170),  "their  crops  (are) 
prosperous." 

4.  T  K|«f  >^  J^iT^tT  DT  4-T!]  "^M  -ILT     <[+  T 

Kakkab    Kak  -  ^i  -  ^a.  Rux      iltanu  izarrix :     innamini 

The-star  the-Leader  (rises),      A  north  wind  begins :  the-appearance 

s-  -  4     <T-      4-TT  IIMT  >-m.T 

ina  yumi  innamar.      Rux      iltanu     izarrix- 
cU  daybreak  is-seen,      A  north  wind      begins. 

This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  important  statement ;  and,  similarly, 
in  K.  2894,  Ob.  we  read : — 

XVIII.  Ttt^+  j^i-s^KTsJ^T  4-ninirEtn  <t-f-i  v  v- 

Kakkab  Kak-^i  -  ^  ana     ruxi  iltani     innamiru-su  sak-nu: 
The-star  the-Leader  for  a  north  wind  its-appearance  makes: 

XIX.- 4  <k:  <t^      4-TTimEr^TT  ^ 

ina  yu  -  mi  innamar ;  rux  iltanu  illak. 

At  daybreak  it-is-seen  ;       a  north  wind      blows, 

Jensen  J  identifies  the  star  ^l  ^ff  ^jjf:  (=Bab.  ^y""^  X^  ^^f) 
with  AntareSy  but  this  Hommel§  well  rejects;  and  refers  to 
"Jensens  falsche  Antares-Identifikation."  Hommel,  however,  iden- 
tifies the  *  Lanzenstern,'  as  he  calls  it,  with  Frocyon  ;  but  Procyon 

*  Ap.  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs^  i,  371. 
t  Die  Kosmologie  der  Babylofder^  47. 
X  Ibid,  49  et  seq, 
§  Das  Auslandy  16  Man,  1891. 
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was  clearly  one  of  the  30  Stars  in  or  near  the  ecliptic,  which 
Kakiiia  or  Duiiia  *  was  not.t 

6.  TKF+  .?:::=.  n4tT  m     V5<si:i:i^? 

Kakkab       Kak  -  ^i  -  ^    sutruni :    mati  x&  - 1^  - 1^^  -  ^ 
The-star        The-Leader    is-obscured:  in-tht-land  locusts. 

So  in  K.  2894,  Ob.  I.  20 :  mati  kharubie  ikkalu^  "  in  the  land 
locusts  devour." 

Ina  arkhi  Duzu  kakkab   Kak-^i  -  ^a      kakkab       Id  -  x^  ikassidu. 

In  the-tnonth       the-slar       the-Leader  {and)  the  star         the-Eagle  are-in-thg' 

Tam/nus  ascendant. 

Similarly,  in  fV.A,I.  Ill,  liii.  No.  i,  Rev.  1.  21,  Kakiiia,  Idxu 
(otherwise  Erigu,  lit.  "the  Powerful-bird"),  and  the  Kakkab  Bartabba 
("the  Constellation  of  the  7\vins")  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  month  Tammuz.  Hommel  supposes  KaUila  to  have  been 
Procyofiy  because  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
TufinSy  i.e.,  Castor  and  Follux^X  a  reason  in  itself  quite  insufficient, 
and  which  is  contradicted  by  a  number  of  other  points  in  the  case. 

•      -^    ty    .i^::: .... 

Samassammu  (Gk.  <rj;<rayuoi/)  [e^iri. 
The-sesame  [^flourishing  will  be,] 

—  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  21  :  ^  "^y  5flL  "^yy  ^rif:,  samassammu  esiri. 
This  stellar  connexion  of  sesame  reminds  us  of  the  important  part 
which  the  plant  plays  in  various  myths  and  folk-lore  tales.g 

•  Vide  Proceedings,  Fclx  1889,  p.  149.  "The  reading  otsisa  for  ^yy  ^SJf: 
is  certain"  (Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  to  R.  B.,  Jr.). 

t  Vide  Proceedif^s,  Jan.  1890,  p.  138 ;  Feb.  1890,  p.  190.  As  a  writer  in 
the  Academy  (Jan.  30,  1892)  observes,  •*  Prof.  Hommel  points  out  that  most  of 
the  novel  views  on  the  subject  [of  Babylonian  astronomy]  announced  by  Dr.  Jensen 
in  his  Kosmohgie  der  Babylonur,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  and  represent 
retrogression  instead  of  advance."  But  when  the  same  writer  adds,  '*Prof. 
Hommel  has  also  identified  ....  Bootes  "  {Arctutus  t),  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  German  savant  has  arrived,  had  long  before  been 
reached  by  Prof.  Sayce ;  and  was  also  expressed  by  me  tentatively  in  Eridamts^ 
1883,  p.  6a 

%  Vide  Proceedings,  Feb.  1890,  p.  185. 

§  Vide  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  2nd  edit., 
p.  441 ;  R.  B.,  Jr.,  The  Myth  of  Kirki,  p.  79  et  seq,  ;  Academy,  Jan.  30,  1892, 
pp.  IIO-IX. 
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8.  ytt^Hf-]  jS-n^^K  tt^Hf-  'tr4T-TinSL<f<«<T---- 

Kakkab]   Kak-si-^    t  kakkab      Id  -  xu  a-xa  -  i  innamaru. 
Tike-star]     the-Leader  and  the-star  the-Eagle  together     are-seen. 

=  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  22.  The  meaning  is  not  merely  that  the  two 
stars  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  but  that  two  special  stars  which  are 
not  usually  visible  at  the  same  time,  were  so  seen ;  and  "  together  " 
does  not  mean  "  near  one  another,"  but,  rather,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  heaven ;  or,  as  astrologers  would  say,  "  in  opposition  "(<?),  an 
aspect  which  they  regard  as  "  eminently  unfortunate."  Cf.  W,A.I. 
Ill,  Iviii,  I  :  Sin  H  Samsu  itti axai innamaru ;  "the  Moon  and  the 
Sun  together  are  seen,"  and  then  "king  to  king  hostility  sends." 
On  another  occasion  when  they  are  seen  together,  "a  strong  enemy 
the  country  spoils  " ;  or,  "  of  men  the  executioner  the  head  cuts  off." 

(^^.7.  Ill,  Ixi,  7-9). 

9 iii«n    T  -+  ^  4 1^   <\-}^%] 

Kakkab]         Niru        ana  D.P.    Samsi-atsi        innamiru-su 
The-constellatiori]  the-  Yoke  at  sunrise  its-appearance  (makes), 

=  K.  2894,  Ob.  L  23. 

^o-   T-^  <k:  <T-  ^     4-TT  ^"  -^"ET 4-n •^TttTB •  •  • 

Ana  yu]-mi      namru.         Rux  sadu.    Enuva  rux     sutu  .  .  . 
At]  daybreak  (it  is)  bright.    An  east  wind.    When  a  south  wind .  ,  . 

" <T-  f«<  I    ¥  '7^     -  4  <J:J:       <T-  si       4-n 

....  innamiru-su   sak-nu.       Ina     yu-mi     innamiru ;       rux 
....  its-appearance  makes.       At  daybreak  it-is-see?i ;    a-tempest 

^    ^'gf  •  •  • 

sibu.      Enuva  .  .  . 
7  (days).    Then   .  .  , 

Remembering  that  "the  constellation  of  the  y^it^  =  the  Goat- 
fish''  (W,A.I,  III,  Ivii,  No.  7,  Sec.  IV,  ZK*\-Capncom,  we  find 
that  it  was  equally  a  stormy  Sign  in  Hellenic  regions.    So  Aratos : — 

"  Grievous  blasts 
Break  southward  on  the  sea,  when  coincide 
The  Goat  and  Sun."! 

•  Vide  Proceedings^  Jan.  1890,  p.  144. 

t  Phainomena^  291-3.     Muna-x^^-Niru- Capricorn  was  regarded  as  a  very 
important  constellation  (vide  Proceedings,  Jan.  1890,  pp.  140-51). 
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12 V^T ^  "^       ^ 5<  •  •  •  •  (Vide  x«/.  1.  6.) 

dixu  santu      ina  mati  x^  •  •  •  • 

opposite  {that)  year  in-the-land         lo  *  .  .  , 

13 -+    -Tlt^rU    <    -+    TI'7^.^=-[s^ 

D.P.  Bilu  a      D.P.      A-nu  -  ni  -  [turn. 

Thf'god  Bel  and  the-Great-Goddess  (/star). 

Vide  Proceedings,  Feb.  1890,  p.  203.    So  in   W.A,L  III,  Ixvi,  25, 
we  find  "  the  goddess  Anunitum." 

M Jff^:^]  ^  TR  V- 

Ni  -  ]  bat-a[  -  nu  ("  Death-in-heaven,"  i>.,  Mars), 

As  Prof.  Sayce  has  observed,  Mars  is  called  Nu-mia  ("  the-Star- 
which-is-not ")  and  Man-ma  (*  Nobody '),  because  it  "  recedes  from 
the  earth  until  it  is  almost  invisible."  Hence,  probably,  its  original 
connexion  with  death,  i.e,^  through  disappearance;  and  so  it  is 
known  as  Ak.  Gig,  (W,A.L  II,  xlix,  40),  the  *  Plague '-star,  rendered 
in  As.  by  tnisallim  mutani^  "agent  of  deaths."  Prof.  Sayce  sug- 
gested to  me  that  nibat  {^nibad)  may  mean  "he  dies,"  and  he 
calls  Manma  "  the  Star  of  death."  So  we  read  of  this  ill-omened 
star,  Nibatanu  ikassid-va  pulu  ixx^^^  (  ^-A,L  III,  Ix,  92),  "  Mars 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  cattle  are  scattered."  It  is  very 
interesting  to  find  that  the  Euphratean  characteristics  of  the  seven 
planets  have  always  remained  the  same  from  a  vast  antiquity,  and 
are  those  of  modem  astrology.     Thus  Plutarch  states,  y^akhatoi  hk 

Twv  irXavrfrwy^  ov9  0€OV9  r^eyeOXiovv  KaXovffi,  Svo  fMV  af^u0ovpf^ov9  [l.^., 

fupiter  and    Venus\   hvo   ^   KaKo-woiov^  [/>.,  Mars  and  Saturn\^ 
fi€ffov9  C€  T0V9  Tp€i9  [Sun,   Moon,  and  Mercury^  awo<f>aivov4ri  xal 

KOIVOV9,* 

II. 

In  illustration  of  the  subject  generally,  and  of  the  curious  links 
which  bind  together  archaeology  and  astronomy,  I  would  next  refer 
to  a  very  interesting  and  important  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Norman 
Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  14,  1891, 
on  the  orientation,  sequence,  and  probable  dates  of  foundation  of 
the  chief  temples  at  Kamak.  Mr.  Lockyer  having  described  "  the 
basis  of  the  theory  that  ancient  temples  were  geneially  orientated  to 

*  Perils,  kai  Os,,  xlviiL 
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the  solstices  or  equinoxes  or  to  stars  . . .  showed  that  with  regard  to 
the  more  recent  constructions  given  by  Mariette  from  the  time  of 
Ramses  III.  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  sequence  of  construction 
demanded  by  the  astronomical  theory  was  precisely  that  resulting 
from  Mariette's  archaeological  researches,  and  that  in  every  instance 
the  reason  for  the  change  of  an  old  temple  or  the  erection  of  a 
new  one  could  be  clearly  stated.  .  .  .  With  such  data  as  are  now 
available  the  evidence  suggests,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  prove, 
that  many  of  the  older  temples,  especially  the  temple  of  Kamak 
itself,  occupy  the  localities  of  ancient  shrines  used  as  observing 
places  about  4,000  b.c.,  and  Mr.  Lockyer  pointed  out  that,  with 
regard  to  the  stars  indicated  by  their  amplitudes,  namely,  a  Lyrae, 
a  Columbse,  and  7  Draconis,  not  to  mention  Canopus,  which  was 
observed  later,  these  stars  were  those  which  appeared  either  on  the 
eastern  or  western  horizon  at  or  before  sunrise  in  these  remote 
periods,  precisely  as  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  took  place  at  a 
much  later  date." 

Let  us  consider  next  the  Euphratean  view  of  the  four  quarters. 
Whilst  Egyptian  Pyramids,  except  **the  step  pyramid  of  Sakhara,' 
which  is  very  Euphratean  in  character,  were  correctly  oriented, 
Euphratean  pyramidal  temples  were  oriented  thus : — 


North 


Ak.    Mer-sidi  (*the  Propitious 

point  * ) 
As.    Iltanu  ( *  the  Direction-  /^ 

of- winter ' ) 


West 

Ak.  Mer-martu  (*the 

Point- of- the-road-of  ^ 

sunset')  \^-^ 

As.    Akharru    (*the    Point- 
placed-behind') 


Ak.  Mer-kurra  (*the  Cardinal- 
point-of-the-mountains ') 
As.  Sadu  (*the  Rising') 

^>^ 

East 


Ak.      Mer-urulu     ( *  the 
Funereal-point') 
As.    Sutu  (*the  South') 


South 
Fig,  X.— Euphratean  Orientation, 

Here  the  *  propitious '  North  (N.W.)  is  opposite  the  *  funereal' 
South  (S.E.),  />.,  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf  j 
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hence,  a  north  wind  is  the  proper  breeze  for  a  voyage  to  the  Under- 
world.    So  says  the  Euphratean,  Istar-Kirk6.* 

rijv  hi  xi  roi  woi^  Bopeao  (^prftrip,^ 

The  South  and  West  are  opposed  to  the  North  and  East,  the  two 
former  being  connected  with  darkness-  and  with  all  which  that  idea 
implies.^ 

in. 

The  star-name  J^  "^Jf  ^tif:  is  transliterated  by  Prof.  Sayce 
Kak-U-diy  and  rendered  **  Creator-of-prosperity."  The  first  sign 
51,  has  the  values  du,  gagy  kak,  kal  (in  As.),  ra,  rUy  tu^  and  uh.  The 
second  ^yy,  is  admittedly  ii  /  the  third  ^ti^,  has  the  values  di  and 
ia.  The  Ak.  kak  is  equated  with  the  As.  episu^  "  to  make,"  and  appears 
in  the  name  of  the  archaic  king  Agu-^a>(-rimi  ("  The-moon-god- 
maker-of-light ")  ;  and  Prof.  Sayce  renders  >->f-  ^^y  h*^  ^yy  ^y^f: 
(IV, A./,  II,  Iviii,  18),  a  name  of  the  Pole-star,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  final  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Euphratean  scheme  of 
the  heavens  was  a  Draconis — Dayan-Hdi  ("The-Favourable-judge"). 
In  WA.L  V,  xlvi,  No.  i,  1.  51,  Jf:  '^yy  ^5!^  is  explained  as  ktUt- 
kab  J^  >ff  <y  5fZj,  m€S-ri-€^  on  which  Mr.  Pinches  writes  me : — 
"  Du'Sisa  is  rendered  in  As.  as  kakkab  mHri^  but  what  this  means  is 
difficult  to  say.  MHritu  (plu.)  means  *  limbs,'  understood  as 
Meaders'  or  'directors'  {Hiru,  'to  direct,'  cf.  Heb.  "IC^).  The 
Ak.  du-sisa  means  *  (the  star)  which  makes  directing.' "  Bertin  reads 
kak^tdi,  but  I,  for  several  reasons,  prefer  to  read  K  AK-^I^A  (vide  sup. 
p.  282),="  That-which-makes-leading,"  1.^.,  the  Leader;  zx^dDayan- 
/iVfl  ("The-Judge- directing")  as  the  name  of  the  immoveable  Pole 
star.  In  W,A,I.  II,  xlix,  47,  Kakiiia  is  explained,  if  the  reading 
be  correct,  by  the  As.  ^  Jgf  7^,  Su-ku-nu^  which  I  would  com- 
pare with  the  Heb.  pHtfJ,   an  "inflamed  ulcer  or  boil,"  as  applied 

*  <*  Your  comparison  of  the  myth  of  KirkS  with  that  of  the  lovers  of  Istar,  is 
as  self-convincing  as  your  discoveiy  that  Athamas  is  Tammua "  {VtoL  Sayce  to 
R.  B.,  Jr.,  Nov.  9,  1883). 

t  Odysseia,  X,  507. 

X  According  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis,  apropos  of  '*  Three  Stone  Circles  in  Cum- 
berland," '*  the  circle  builders  followed  the  Babylonians  rather  than  the  Egyptians 
in  their  rules  of  orientation  "  (Paper  at  the  Anthropological  Institute,  ap.  Academy, 
Jan.  23,  1886). 
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to  a  star  blazing,  and  considered  to  be  disastrous ;  for,  as  we  shall 
see,  two  distinct  lines  of  thought,  one  Akkadian  and  Aryan,  and  the 
other  Semitic,  are  connected  with  this  star.  But  another  reading  is 
Su'ku-duy  "  the  Restless,"  i.e.,  eager,  impetuous,  blazing.  KaUiia 
was  one  of  the  seven  iu-rndsi  *  or  "  Sheep-of-the-Hero  " ;  and  was 
also  one  of  "the  twelve  Stars  of  the  West"  {IV. A.I.  II,  xlix,  4). 
It  rose  "  in  the  days  of  variable  storms  (and)  heat,"  and  was  "  like 
bronze  "  (I^d.  I,  xxviii,  14) ;  and,  as  noticed  (sup.  p.  282),  was 
particularly  connected  with  the  month  Duzu.  In  W.A.I.  II,  xlix, 
15,  we  read  : — 

asm    rabu    sami  :    damaku. 
station  great  qf-the-heaven  :  prosperous. 


Kakkab    Kak-^i  -    ^a 
The-star      the-Leader 


Asru,  as  noticed,!  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  special  and 
important  heavenly  localities,  e.g.,  to  the  lunar  mansions.  The 
star  which  answers  to  the  various  items  in  the  above  description  is 
Sirius  ;  and  that  KaUi^a  is  Sirius  was  the  opinion  of  Bertin,  who 
states  that,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  before  me,  it  is  described  as  "  a 
star  of  the  south."  Prof.  Sayce  also  holds  the  identity  of  the  two. 
The  theories  which  identify  Kakiiia  with  Ursa  Minor  or  Antares 
need  not  be  discussed ;  Prof.  Hommel  is  certainly  nearer  the  fact 
with  Procyon,  and  if,  as  Prof.  Sayce  holds,  :^  Jensen  is  right  in  regard- 
ing the  lu-mdsi  stars  as  "  being  grouped  as  twins, **  the  word  mdsi 
being  here  used  in  a  secondary  and  Semitic  sense,  then  Kakiiia  is 
a  "  twin  "-star  as  one  of  the  Dogs,  the  lesser  of  which  has  been  styled 
the  Northern  Sirius. 

IV. 

Elsewhere  §  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  line  of  thought 
which  induces  man  to  imagine  sky-dogs.  The  Sun  is  a  hunter,  a 
hunter  is  attended  by  dogs',  the  solar  hunter  Duwiizi-Tammuz 
becomes  reduplicated  in  the  brightest  of  constellations  Orion,  whilst 
the  dogs  reappear  in  stars  adjacent.  In  W.A.I.  II,  vi,  19,  where 
the  Akkadian  name  is  lost,  we  have  the  Assyrian  equivalent  Kalbu 

•  W.A.I.  Ill,  Ivii,  53-6;  vide  Proceedings,  Feb.,  1889,  p.  149. 
t  Proceedings,  FeU,  1890,  p.  204. 
X  Pel.  Ancient  Bobs.,  49. 
I  Eridanus,  p.  9  ^  seq. 
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Sama%  "Dog  of  the  Sun";  and  in  W.A.L  II,  xlix,  63,  we  find 
the  K{-Hf-  T  IH  -HF-  ^T,  Ak.  Mul  Lik  Udy  "  Star-Dog-of-the- 
Sun."  Procyon^  as  noticed,*  is  probably  Kakkab  Pallika  (other- 
wise Paldara\  "the  Star  of  the 
Crossing' day y**  i.e.,  the  Dog  who 
comes  the  first  of  the  two.  The 
great  constellational  J?og  (Cam's 
Major)  appears  on  a  Euphratean 
boundary-stone  in  the  same  attitude 
as  on  our  modem  star-maps ;  t  and 
on  other  boundary -stones,  often 
incorrectly  styled  Zodiacs,  ^^., 
those  figured  in  W.A.L  III,  xlv, 
the  stellar  Dog  is  a  prominent 
figure.  X  We  meet  him  similarly 
amongst  the  emblems  of  the  host  of 
heaven  on  the  Stone  of  Merddax 
Baladan  I.  Carried  westward,  like 
other  constellation-figures,  we  find 
the  pair  of  Dogs^  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Scorpion^  figured  on 
a  circular  object  of  ivory  found  on  the  site  of  Troy ;  §  whilst  an 
Etruscan  mirror  (Fig.  2)  shows  Oriofiy  Cams  Major^  and  Lepus^ 
together  with  the  Crescent-moon  and  some  single  stars  depicted 
with  remarkable  fidelity  to  fact.  ||  Other  Euphratean  examples  of  the 
stellar  Dog^  or  instances  showing  direct  Euphratean  influence  are : — 

Cylinder  bearing  Dog  couchani  below  Bull;  to  right,  human 
figure  carrying  Goat  (^Capella)  near  Crescent-moon  U  (Lajard, 
Culte  de  Mithra,  PI.  XXXVIII,  Fig.  i). 

Cylinder  bearing  Dog  couchani  on  stand  or  altar,  with  two  similar 
stands,  one  surmounted  by  the  Crescent-moon  {Ibid.  PI.  XXXIX, 
Fig.  4). 


Fig.  3. 


*  Proceedings,  Feb.,  1890,  p.  190. 

t  Vide  Proceedings,  March,  1891,  pp.  246-7,  271. 

X  Vide  R.  B.,  Jr.,  in  the  Academy,  Jan.  9,  1892,  p.  43. 

§  Schliemann,  llias,  p.  601,  No.  1497. 

II  Gerhard,  Etruskische  Spiegel,  CCXLIII,  A,  No.  3. 

IT  "  In  Accadian  times  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  determined  by  the 
position  of  Capella,  called  Dilgan,  '  the  messenger  of  light,'  in  relation  to  the  new 
moon  at  the  vernal  equinox  *'  (Sayce,  Herodotos,  p.  402). 
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Cylinder  bearing  Dog  couchant ;  over  his  head  a  large  six-rayed 
star ;  to  left  Crescent-moon,  to  right  figure  of  priest  invoking  (Ibid, 
El.  XL,  Fig.  2). 

Cylinder  bearing  pattern  (repeated)  of  Dog  (=  Canis  Major\ 
over  whom  a  circle  (=  star),  pursuing  Hare  (=  Lepus)  {Ibid,  PI. 
XLI,  Fig.  2).     Cf,  Aratos  :— 

"  And  ceaselessly  beneath  OriStis  feet 
The  Hare  is  ever  chased.     For,  from  behind 
The  constant  Scorcher  (=  Sirius)  comes  as  in  pursuit, 
And  rises  with  it,  and  its  setting  spies.'' "^ 

Cone  with  cuneiform  inscription,  bearing  Dog  cotuhant  (Lajard, 
Culte  de  MUhra,  PI.  XLVI,  Fig.  23). 

Similar  cone,  bearing  Dog  couchant  (Ibid.  Fig.  24). 

Cylinder  with  cuneiform  inscription,  and  bearing  Dog  cotuhant^ 
above  which  Goat  (^Capella?)  salient;  to  right,  human  figure  with 
raised  right  hand  (.Ibid.  PL  LIV,  B.,  Fig.  15). 

Cylinder  with  cuneiform  inscription,  and  bearing  Dog  couchant^ 
before  whom  human  figure  with  left  hand  raised  (Cullimore,  Oriental 
Cylinders^  No.  63). 

V. 

I  have  given  t  reasons  for  thinking  that  -^a/^-^a«,  a  comparatively 
late  name  of  Sirius,  may  =  Kalbu,  "  dog  " ;  but  a  further  question 
arises  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  kak  in  this  connexion, 
since  it  also  appears  in  some  animal-names,  e.g.,  the  fallow  deer 
was  called  in  Akkadian  *-n^II  Hf"  ^^''^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
(5l)»  a^d  the  gazelle  was  called  ^f-,  and  >{-  J51  (vide  W,AJ,  II, 
vi,  II-I2,  14-15).  What  was  the  phonetic  value  of  >f  here  may 
be  doubtful,  but  that  J^I  =  kak,  as.  the  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton  J  gives 
it,  is  very  clear.  §    Now,  without  in  the  least  denying  the  meaning 

*  Pkainomena^  338-41.  The  problem,  which  perplexed  the  ancients,  why  the 
Mighty-hunter  and  his  Dog  should  pursue  the  most  timid  of  creatures,  is  solved 
when  we  recognize  that  Orion  was  originally  a  solar  type,  and  that  the  Hare  is 
almost  universally  a  lunar  type  (vide  Hahn,  Tsuni  11  Goamy  137  et  seq.;  Guber- 
natis,  Zoological  Mythology y  ii,  76-8;  R.  B.,  Jr.,  Eridanusr^  sec  IV). 

t  Proceedings,  March,  1891,  p.  271, 

X  I'ransactionSf  V,  370. 

§  Cf.  the  Turkic  gueyk,  *stag.*  The  phonetic  value  of  an  Akkadian  word 
whose  meaning  is  knowp,  may  frequently  be  determined  by  comparison  with 
modem  Turanian  forms. 
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commonly  given  to  the  Akkadian  word  kak^  it  is  not  merely  possible, 
but  also  extremely  probable,  considering  the  above  connexion,  both 
stellar  and  animal,  that  it  had,  like  so  many  Akkadian  words,  another 
meaning,  and  that  one  connected  with  some  animal  name.  Animal- 
names  frequently,  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  different  places, 
become  specialized,  or  are  transferred  from  one  creature  to  another. 
To  take  a  familiar  Aryan  instance,  and  one  connected  with  the 
stag,  we  find: — Gk.  ^7/),  Lat.  fera^  Eng.  deer;  nor,  again,  would 
any  one  contend  that  because  iik  is  the  ordinary,  it  is  therefore 
the  only,  Akkadian  dog-word.  Thus,  in  English,  though  "dog"  be 
the  usual  name  of  the  animal,  yet  "hound"  is  the  older  and 
more  wide-spread  appellation.  We  are,  therefore,  fairly  entitled  to 
mquire  whether,  amongst  the  Turanian  languages,  as  those  which 
are  akin  to  Akkadian,  there  exist  any  similar  dog-words,  and  the 
answer  is  highly  curious.  Amongst  other  dog-words  we  find  the 
following : — 


Basque 

Chak'Mmiy  zak-nx. 

Brahui 

Kuch-Hia. 

"Kuch'^ng, 

Khi<hL 

KochAyiL 

Nepal < 

Koch-yxToai. 

Khlich-2u 

Koch'il, 

Kuk-MT. 

^Kuk<A. 

Bengal 

irsik-}k,  JhiAok. 

Central  India  ... 

^«*-kiir. 

S.  India 

J^ukliA. 

Sanskrit 

Kukk'Mn,  (evidently  a  borrowed  form) 

These  are  the  longer  forms,  but  in  most  cases  abradation  has 
worn  down  the  word  to  a  single  syllable,  thus : — 


Circassian 

...     Khah,  kqy. 

Chinese 

...     Kau,  k'eu. 

Tibetan 

...     KoUy  khz,  kkwah,  khyu 

Nepal  ... 

...     Kki,  khia,  khli,  kui,  ku. 

Bengal... 

...     Kai^  kuu 

Burmah 

...     Khwe^  kkwa^  ku. 
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And  to  these  we  may  add  from  the  lists  in  Strahlenberg,*  the 
Mantchu  kuh^  Tangugubti  ky^  Koroeiki  kuh^  and  Kubatschin  koy. 
With  which  compare  the  Mongol  no-kkai,  Buriat  xio-koi^  Vogul  ^i^sa, 
Mordvin  ku-tu^  East  Mordvin  kuZ-ksi^  Zyrianian  ^i-ci,  Votaic  ^-ca, 
Magyar  ku-tya^  Finnic  >^-ra,  and  Tungusic  kacikan.  Thus  we  find 
the  existence  of  a  very  widely-spread  Turanian  (1.^.,  non-Aryan  and 
non-Semitic)  dog-word  in  K-x>  oi  which  probably  the  best  repre- 
sentatives are  the  Basque  chakurruy  the  Sanskrit  kukkura^  and  the 
Nepal  kochitwd ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a  form  as  the 
Nepal  KhLIxa  combines  the  general  Turanian  K-x  with  the  Ak 
kadian  form  liky  and  seems  to  suggest  that  the  latter  is  an  abraded 
variant.  Lik  seems  to  have  meant  "beast,"  and  to  have  been 
specialized,  for  the  Dog  is  Lik-ku,  **the  domestic  Lik^ ;  the  Lion 
Lik-max^  "the  great  Lik'^ ;  the  Hyaena  Lik-bar-ra^  "the  striped 
Idk'';  the  Wolf  Lik-bi-ku,  "the  greedy  LikJ'  The  base  of  the 
general  dog-word  is  probably  onomatopoetic.  Such  forms  as  the 
Bengal  eki  and  iki  very  likely  represent  the  Akkadian  lik  still 
further  abraded,  and  in  two  Burmese  dialects  the  name  has 
dwindled  to  u-i.  It  is  therefore  neither  impossible  nor  improbable 
that  the  Akkadian  star-name  KAK-si^a  may,  after  all,  mean  "the 
Beast  (Dog)  who  leads  "  (the  heavenly  host),  and  not  merely  "  the 
Leader." 

VI. 

Kak^ila  is  said  to  be  a  star  of  the  west,  and  remembering  that 
the  Euphratean  W.  is  the  S.W.  (vide  sup.  p.  285),  this  is  perfectly 
true  of  Sirius,  which  with  us  is  a  S.E.  (=  Euphratean  S.)  star  in 
January,  a  S.  (=  Euphratean  S.W.)  star  in  February  and  March,  and 
a  S.W.)  star  in  April.  The  Tablet  referred  to  broadly  divides  24 
stars  into  "  Stars  of  Akkad  "  (=  E.  and  N.)  and  "  Stars  of  the  West " 
(=W.  andS.). 

But  Kakii^a  is  further  specially  connected  with  the  month  Duzu 
(=Tammuz,  June-July),  and  it  is  said  to  rise  "in  the  days  of  storms 
and  heat"  {sup.  p.  287) ;  and  on  the  Tablet  before  us  its  rising  at 
day  break  (/>.,  its  heliacal  rising)  is  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
a  north  wind.  "The  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius"  has  been  already 
{sup.  p.  285)  mentioned  in  connexion  with  archaic  religious  obser- 
vances.   Somewhat  prior  to  ac.  2000,  the  final  Euphratean  formal 

*  I/isf.  of  Siberia,  Eng.  edit.,  1738. 
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scheme  or  chart  of  the  heavens  had  been  compiled  • ;  and,  to  take 
a  particular  date,  on  July  10,  b.c.  2000,  Sirius,  as  seen  from  Babylon, 
rose  heliacally  and  was  only  visible  shortly  before  sunrise.  It  is 
a  commonplace  in  the  Classics  that  the  fiopeat  i-nfirtaiy  the  aquilones 
etesiae^  the  "  periodical "  N.W.  (=rEuphratean  N.)  winds  blow  for  so 
many  days  from  the  rising  pf  Sirius.  Aratos,  speaking  of  the  days 
of  the  LioHy  the  sign  of  the  month  Duzu,  says : — 

'*  These  are  the  hottest  pathways  of  the  sun  " ; 

the  "  days  of  heat "  of  the  Tablet, 

"  On  the  wide  sea  then  fall  with  sudden  force 
Whistling  Etesian  blasts. 

Then  do  broad  ships  best  suit  the  deep,  and  then 
May  helmsmen  keep  the  rudder  to  the  wind."  t 

These  are  the  "  days  of  storms  "  of  the  Tablet,  and  Kaklila,  the 
Star  of  July,  is  the  Homeric  "  Star  of  Summer  that  above  all  others 
glitters  bright  [Sirius  is  far  brighter  than  Canopus^  the  second  in 
splendour  of  the  starry  host,]  when  he  hath  bathed  in  the  Ocean- 
stream."  \     So  Aratos  says  of  Canis  Major: — 

"  His  portentous  jaw 
Bears  at  the  end  a  star  which  scorches  most, 
Resplendent ;  so  men  it  the  Scorcher  call 
When  he,  growth -checking,  rises  with  the  sun, 
No  more  do  vineyards  cheat  with  leaves  alone  ; 
In  his  swift  course  throughout  the  rows  he  sifts 
With  ease ;  some  strengthens,  others  quite  destroys. "§ 

And  H^siod  speaks  of  "  the  season  of  toilsome  summer  "  when 
''goats  are  fattest,  wine  is  best,  and  men  weakest,  since  Seirios 
parches  head  and  knees."  ||  The  grape-clusters  are  to  be  carried 
home  at  the  culmination  of  Oridn  and  Seirios.^  Here  is  an  archaic 
Dionysiac  connexion  between  Kakii^a-Sirius^  the  Sun,  the  Vine 
(the  Akkadian  gesdin^  ''  tree-of-life  "X  ^^'^  ^^  Goat,  an  animal  so 

♦  Vide  R.  B.,  Jr.,  TJu  Heavenly  Display^  81  et  seq, 

+  Phainomena^  1 49,  1 52-5. 

X  Ilias,  V.  5-6. 

§  Phainontena,  329-35. 

II  Er^a^  5S2-5.  There  is  a  close  connexion  in  idea  between  Seirios  and 
Ilelios-Surya-Sol  (vide  Died.  I,  1 1 ;  Hdsiod,  Erga^  573.  H6sychio8  defines 
Seirios  as  h  17A.10C.  koi  o  rov  Kvvbt  dor^p). 

IT  Erga,  601-9. 
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prominent  and  important  in  a  stellar  connexion.  The  north-west 
wind,  though  accounted  stormy  and  dangerous  in  Hellenic,  is,  in 
many  respects,  favourable  and  refreshing  in  Euphratean  regions,* 
and  comes  from  the  Euphratean  north,  the  Akkadian  Mer-Hdi  ("  the 
Propitious-point  ")>  otherwise  Mer-iUa  ("  the  Leading-point ").  As 
the  same  stars  and  constellations  have  different  names,  Kakiiia 
may  well  be  identical  with  the  Star  ^^  Dog-oJ-the-Sun^  ^\i\z\i  is,  in 
effect,  the  Homeric  name  of  Sirius^ 

ov  T6  Kvv    *Qpiwvo9  iTTiKXfftriv  KoKeovffiv.f 

"  Brightest  of  all  is  he,"  therefore  fit  to  be  the  Dog  of  the  Sun,  which 
latter  is  the  original  Uru-ana,  *Qapiwv^X  "  Light-of-heaven,"  §  as  the 
Moon  is  C/ru-kt\  "  Light-of-the-earth."  "  The  greater  part  of  the 
Antients,"  observes  Sherburne,  "assign  the  Dog-Stars  rising  to  the 
time  of  the  Sun's  first  entering  into  Leo,  or  as  J^/iny  writes,  23  days 
after  the  Summer  Solstice,  as  Farro  29,  as  Columella  30.  .  .  At 
this  day  with  us,  according  to  Vulgar  computation,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  said  Star  is  in  a  manner  coincident  with  the  Feasts 
of  St.  Margaret  (which  is  about  the  1 3th  of  our  July)  and  St. 
Laurence  (which  falls  upon  the  loth  of  August\  as  this  common 
Verse  expresses  it, 

Margaris  Os  Cams  est,  Caudam  Laurentius  affert."^ 

In  the  £isagdgi  ets  ta  Phainomena  of  Geminos  the  Rhodian,  cir. 
B.C.  77,  occur  the  following  memoranda  under  the  heading  Xpovoi 
Twv  ^ttiSiujv  (cap.  xvi) : — 

"  The  Sun  passes  through  the  Crad  in  31  days. 

On  the  nth,  according  to  ExxdoxoSy  Orton  rises  at  daybreak 
(€«i5o») 

On  the  23rd,  according  to  Dositheos  [who  made  some  stellar 
observations  b.c.  200],  in  Egypt  the  J?og  appears. 

On  the  25th,  according  to  Met6n  [cir.  b.c.  430],  the  Dog  rises  at 
daybreak. 

On  the  27th,  according  to  Euktemdn  [an  Athenian  and  contem- 
porary of  Meton],  the  Dog  rises.  According  to  Eudoxos,  the  Dog 
rises  at  daybreak,  and  during  the  5  following  days  the  Etesian 
Winds  blow. 

*  Cf.  Cant,  iy,  16.  .  t  /lias,  XXII,  29.  X  Korinna,  Fragment  ii. 

§  Vide  R.  B.,  Jr.,  The  Myth  of  Kirki,  146  tt  seq, 
II  Tlie  Sphere  of  Marcus  Manilius,  1675,  p.  32. 
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On  the  28th,  according  to  Eukt^mdn,  the  Eagle  rises  at  daybreak; 
stormy  weather  at  sea  begins. 

The  Sun  passes  through  the  Lion  in  31  days. 
On  the  I  St  day,  according  to  Eukt^mon,  the  Dog  is  conspicuous. 
On  the  5th  day,  according  to  Eudoxos,  the  Eagle  sets  at  day- 
break." 

Other  Classical  Calendars  have  similar  entries.  So,  in  a  Latin 
translation  from  Ptolemy,  giving  the  Itierrantium  Stellarum  Signifir 
caiiones*  we  find : — 

'^  Julius.  Id.  Canicula  exoritur.     Etesiae  inualescunt. 
XVII.  Orion  exoritur,  et  violentus  flat  Aquilo. 
XIII.  Sol  in  Leone,    Canis  exoritur. 
XII.  Etesiae  cum  aliis  ventis  per  unum  et  viginti  flant  dies. 
X.  Aquila  occidit. 
IX.  Leo  cum  Sole  exoritur  et  Cane. 
VIII.  Canis  emergit. 
VII.  Aquila  occidit. 
VI.  Canicularis  aestus. 

V.  Vehementer  calores.    Etesiae  valenter  spirant. 
III.  Aquila  occidit  matutino,  aerque  turbidus  fit" 

The  other  remarkable  constellation  at  this  season,  it  will  be 
observed  is  the  EagUy  which  was  connected  with  stormy  weather. 
Thus  Aratos : — 

*'  And  nigh  [the  Bird\  a  second  sails 
Lesser  in  size,  but  dangerous  to  come 
From  ocean  when  night  flies ;  the  Eagle  named.t 


The  Lion  comes  ;  those  [constellations]  setting  with  the  Crab 
Pass  wholly,  and  the  EagleJ% 

"  Egyptiorum  annum  magnum,"  says  Censorinus,  "  quem  Graece 
Kvpucopj  Latine  canicularem  vocamus,  propterea  quod  initium  illius 
sumitur,  cum  primo  die  eius  mensis,  quem  vocant  Aegyptii  Onw^o/, 
caniculae  sidus  exoritur."  §  b.c  45  the  ist  Thoth  =  27th  August, 
B.C  1422  it  =  20th  July, II  therefore  b.c.  2000  it  =  30th  June. 

*  Ap.  Petavius,  UranoUgum,  p.  98. 
t  Phdtnomena,  313-15. 
X  /bid.  590-1. 
§  De  Die  NataU,  XVIII. 
II  Vide  Wilkinson,  Ancient  E^ptians^  III,  103. 
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VII. 

Classical  authors,  therefore,  point  strongly  towards  the  identi- 
fication of  Idx^  {sup  p.  282)  with  Aquila^  or  rather  with  Altair 
(a  Aquila)*  The  astronomical  point  of  view  confirms  this  conclu- 
sion, for,  at  the  date  and  latitude  in  question,  />.,  July  10,  B.C.  2000 
at  Babylon,  Altair  occupied  a  position  low  down  in  the  N.W.  horizon, 
exactly  opposite  to  Sirius,  and  they  would  be  visible  together  for  a 
short  period.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  line  8  of  our  Tablet,  as 
already  explained.  These  two  stars  are  never  visible  together  in 
England.  We  must  next  ascertain  whether  other  references  in  the 
Inscriptions  to  the  Star  of  the  JSagle  are  consistent  with  this  view. 
In  W,A.L  III,  Ivii,  40,  we  read : — 

Kakkab  Uz,  Kakkab      Ner-zak      Za-ma-ma,  11 

The-siar    tke-Goaty      the-star       Nerzak        of  Zamama^         and 

kakkab       Id  -  x^       3  kabbaki. 

tke-star     the-Eagle^    three         stars. 

The  secondstar  appears  to  be yi^/Vtfr( vide  W.A.I.  II,  Ivii,  53).! 
Uz,  as  we  have  seen,  J  =  Algedi  (a^  and  »2  Capricomi\  and  the 
passage  implies  that  the  Eagle  is  near  the  head  of  Capricorn,  In  our 
Table  (1.  9),  as  in  K.  2894, 1.  23,  the  scribe,  having  mentioned  the 
appearance  of  Kakiiia  and  Idyu  at  the  same  time,  refers  next  to 
the  constellation  of  the  Yoke  (=  the  Goat-fish)  as  being  visible  at 
sunrise,  accompanied  by  an  east  wind,  "  oriens  flatuosus,"  as  Ger- 
minos  observes  of  the  27th  day  of  Cancer,  evidently  alluding  to 
Capricorn,  as  just  showing  beneath  Aquila, 

In  W,A,L  III,  Hi,  2,  we  read  : — 

14.  KF+  SIT  -T<T  T  J^t^+  M  ^    ^T 

Kakkab      Id  -  yyi    ana  kakkab     Lu  -  bat    dixu : 
The-star     the-Eagle     to    the-star  Jupiter  {is)  opposite : 

*  Of  course  a  Euphratean  Eagle  or  Bear  is  not  necessarily  identical  with 
a  Greek  Eagle  or  Bear,  Bertin  {Nature,  July  18,  1889)  identifies  Idxu  with 
Altair^  but  gives  no  particulars. 

t  "  The  Eagle  of  Zamama  "  is  a  name  of  Ninip,  and  Jupiter  is  called  "  the 
Star  of  the  Eagle  of  Zamama"  (vide  Sayce,  Transactions,  III,  171). 

X  Proceedings,  Jan.,  1890,  p.  145. 
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17. 


K^+ 

S^T-H     -      m 

<« 

siT«=T 

Kakkab 

Id  -  x^       *"^        l^bbi 

Sini 

nazuz : 

Tie-star 

the-Eagle      over    the-plact 

of'the-Moon 

is-fixed: 

Kakkab      Id  -  x^     ^^^    kami    amuti       Sini        nazuz: 
The-star     the-Eagle   over  the-Jiom  right  of-the-Moon  is-fixed: 

19.  tt^Hh   SIT  -H  -    •s=y    ^r«:     <«      ^  tT 

Kakkub      Id  -  x^     ina    karnl  sumeli     Sini        nazuz : 
Tht'Star     the-Eagle  over  the-hom  left  of-the-Moon  is-fixed. 

The  preposition  »-,  ina^  has  the  meanings  **in,"  "by,**  "with";* 
and,  in  the  above  lines  18  and  19,  Prof.  Sayce  renders  it  "on."  "On," 
of  course,  means  "  over,"  and  no  bright  star  is  ever  seen  actually 
impaled,   so  to  speak,   upon  a  horn  of  the  moon.     At        '9'  Aitmt 
first,  not  rightly  understanding  this  passage,  I  was  in-        /^**^ 
cHned  to  regard  Idxu  as  an   ecliptic-star ;  t    but  this 
view  is  erroneous,    and  the  above-mentioned  position  /p^' 
of  Idxu  and   Sin  is  exactly    that   of  Altair  with    the 
Moon  during  her  last  quarter,  thus : —  F^fiT-  3* 

There  are  several  other  statements  in  the  passage  about  Idxu^  but 
they  do  not  assist  in  its  identification.  The  eagle  or  some  other 
large  bird  of  the  kind  is  depicted  on  various  cylinders.  If  we  can 
thus  fix  the  identity  of  Idxu  with  Altair^  and  of  KakiUa  with  Sirius, 
and  really  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  upon 
the  matter,  an  important  advance  will  have  been  made  towards  the 
identification  of  Euphratean  stars  generally. 


VIIL 

"  In  Semitic  times,"  says  Prof.  Sayce,  "  the  dog  was  as  distasteful 
to  the  Babylonians  as  he  was,  and  is,  to  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
other  parts  of  the  world."  And  after  some  allusions  to  the  dog  in 
the  later  literature,  he  says,  "  The  dog  has  become  a  hateful  creature, 
and  what  divinity  he  has  is  of  a  demoniac  character."  X    And  since 

*  Sayce,  Assyrian  Grammar,  2nd  edit.,  p.  100. 

t  "  M.  Oppert  wishes  to  identify  Idkhu  with  the  Southern  Balance*'  (Sayce, 
Transactions,  III,  174). 

Rel,  Ancient  Bobs.,  p.  289. 
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Dog'^Xzx  lore  passed  from  the  Semitic  Babylonians  through  Phoeni- 
cians and  other  Western  nations  to  the  Greeks,  therefore  it  is  that  in 
Hellenic  regions  we  find  Sirius  an  ill-omened  star.  "  For  an  evil 
sign  is  he  set,  and  bringeth  much  fever  upon  hapless  men."  ♦  And 
so,  on  the  Greek  ideas  connected  with  the  dog  generally,  Mr.  Ruskin 
comments,  "  The  power  of  evil  passion  is  partly  associated  with  the 
red  and  scorching  light  of  Sirius,  as  opposed  to  the  pure  light  of  the 
Sun  : — he  is  the  dog-star  of  ruin."  t  But  this  is  not  the  aspect  in 
which  the  Akkadian  Z?<7^-star,  Creator-of-happiness  and  Leader,  is 
regarded ;  and  similarly,  amongst  the  Eastern  Aryans,  who  doubtless 
borrowed  much  from  non-Semitic  Euphratean  sources,  the  Dog'SXan 
is  equally  the  Leader  and  Prince  of  the  heavenly  host.  So  Plutarch 
gives  the  Persian  view : — *Q^o/*af 79  [Ahuramazda]  .  .  .  toi/  ovpavou 

a<rrpoi9  eKMrfiijaeVj  Zva  ^  atrripa  wpo  vdvrwy  oTop  (pvXaKa  ical  irpoo^imfv 

e^KaretTTTftre  rov  'S.etpiov.X  Il^oo^rnyv  is  almost  an  exact  translation  of 
Kakiiia  ("  Leader  ") ;  and  the  Sacred  Books  of  Persia  contain  many 
praises  of  the  star  Tistrya  or  Tistar  {=Smus)y%  "the  chieftain  of 
the  east,"  ||  though,  as  Mr.  E.  W.  West  observes : — "  Sirius  can  be 
considered  the  chieftain  of  the  eastern  stars  only  when  it  rises  before 
daybreak,  which  it  does  at  the  latter  end  of  summer." H  In  the 
Tistar- YasAt  {Khordah-Avesta,  XXIV,  8)  we  read:— "The  Star 
Tistrya,  the  shining,  majestic,  we  praise,  who  brings  hither  the 
circling  years  of  men";**  a  statement  which  implies  that,  as  in 
Egypt,  Sirius  was  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
or  of  a  year. 

Kakiiia  is  said  to  have  been  "like  bronze"  (sup,  p.  287),  and 
Mr.  H.  Sadler,  alluding  to  the  alleged  change  of  colour  in  Sirius^ 
which  is  stated  to  have  "  appeared  red  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy," 
after  remarking  that  -it  is  now  "  one  of  the  whitest  stars  in  the 
heavens,"  observes,  "This  question  has  been  discussed  by  Prof. 
Schjellerup  in  his  work  Descriptions  des  Atoiles  fixes  par  TAstronome 
Persan  Abd-al- Rahman  Al-SUfi^  and  it  appears  to  be  almost  certain 
that  the  attribution  of  the  colour  in  question  [red]  to  Sirius  arises 
from  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  that  this  brilliant  star  .  .  .  has  not 
really  changed  its  hue."    But  Mr.  J,  N.  Lockyer  says,  "  The  colours 

♦  /7wj,  XXII,  30.  t  Quern  of  the  Air^  p.  I,  29. 

X  Peri  Isidosy  xlvii.  §  Darmesteter,  Ormazd  et  Ahriman^  p.  277. 

II  Bundahis,  II,  7.  t  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  V,  12. 

♦♦  Ap.  Spiegel  and  Bleeck,  III,  50. 
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of  the  stars  change  .  .  .  We  read  [he  does  not  say  where]  that  Sinus, 
which  is  now  green  was  red ;  that  Capella,  which  is  now  pale  blue, 
was  also  red " ;  ♦  and  he  adds  that  Tycho  Brahe  observed  the  new 
star  of  1572  change  "from  white  to  yellow,  and  then  to  red."  I 
presume  that  Sirius^  which  appears  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
found  to  be  a  "  green  star  **  under  more  careful  observation.  The 
Babylonians  also  could  well  distinguish  stellar  colours;  thus  the 
star  Papsukul  is  said  to  be  "  yellow-green,"  and  the  star  Ugaga  to 
be  "greenish-yellow,"  whilst  Mercury  \^  "the  Blue-star."  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  then,  that  the  colour  of  a  star  may  change.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  turning  to  Ptolemy's  star-list,  we  find  that  he 
does  not  describe  Sirius  as  "  red,"  but  distinguishes  Arcturus  (now, 
far  excellence^  the  Yellow-star),  Aldebaran,  Antares,  Betelgeuse  (now 
three  red  stars),  Pollux  and  Sirius  as  being  each  vvoKippo^  =  saffron- 
yellow,  which  very  fairly  answers  to  the  "  bronze  "-colour  attributed 
by  the  Tablet  to  Kakiiia, 

I  have  at  length  been  able  to  decypher  the  star-name  in  Tablet 
K.  2894,  Ob.  L  I.  It  is  clearly  Nun-ki  ("  Prince-of-thc-Earth ") ; 
and  as  Idxu  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tablet,  my  suggestion  that 
Nunki  is  Altair  must  be  abandoned,  and  Nunki  will  probably  be 
o  Sagitiarii,  This,  a  third  magnitude  star  in  Ptolemy,  exactly  suits 
the  conditions  in  the  Thirty  Stars  Tablet,  as  being  Star  No.  XXIX, 
between  the  Bow-stajs  and  the  Goat-fish  ;  and  the  original  "  Prince- 
of-the-earth  "  will  be  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  month,  the  Death- 
god  Nergal,  a  Zcw  xaraxOovto^,  whose  "  throne  was  placed  in  Hades, 
where  he  sat  [like  Aidoneus,  cf.  IliaSy  XX,  62]  crowned,  awaiting  the 
entrance  of  the  dead."t  The  Bow-staiTS  will,  in  this  case,  be 
divided  between  Anunit  and  Sinuntu,  Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel  has 
supplied  me  with  the  following  figures  relative  to  stellar  position : — 
B.C.  2000,  Sirius;  Right  Ascension  57°  25'  52",  Declination  —19* 
31' i".  Altair;  Right  Ascension  248**  54' 37",  Declination  +7^* 
28'  31". 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt  applies  to  Sirius  the  passage  Rig-veda  I,  clxi, 
13,  where  "the  Dog"  (fvdnam)  is  said  to  awaken  the  i^/bhus,  "the 
gods  of  mid-air,"  and  thus  call  them  to  their  office  of  rain-sending ; 
and  he  considers  that  Sirius  is  the  Tishya  of  Rig-veda  X,  Ixiv,  8. 

*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  p.  24. 
t  Sayce,  HeL  Ancient  Bobs,  ^  p.  195. 
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IX, 

The  Yoke  (Tablet^  1.  9)  is  probably  a  popular  name  for  the 
constellation  of  the  Goat-fish^  arising  from  its  appearance,*  thus  : — 

o» 
o« 1   ,   just  as  the  Bears  are  "called   WainSy'\ 

Ofi 

because  "  wainlike,  **  J  though  not  bearlike.  The  following  remarkable 
representation  of  the  Goat-fish,  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere,  is  figured  by 
Landseer,  Sabaean  Researches,  1823,  p.  288,  from 
a  Babylonian  agate  belonging  to  "Miss  Porter, 
the  sister  of  Sir  Robert,  the  distinguished  oriental 
traveller  and  artist  ...  It  is  the  Capricorn  of  the 
Babylonian   zodiac  ;    and    the    mechanical    figure  ^^'  ^ 

beneath  is  an  early  and  rude  attempt  to  shew,  by  means  of 
measured  degrees,  the  portion  of  that  zodiac  which  was  occupied 
by  the  stars  of  Capricorn.  If  I  mistake  not  the  most  ancient 
division  of  the  armillary  zones  of  the  sphere — but  more  especially 

of  the   ecliptic — was  into  sixty  parts Drummond  quotes 

Bailly  in  proof  that  *the  circle  was  originally  divided  into  60 
degrees ;  and  consequently  each  sign  of  the  zodiac  must  have  been 
divided  into  five  parts.*  Five  must  have  belonged  to  Capricorn,  as 
is  displayed  in  this  Babylonian  engraving.  .  .  .  The  figuring  of  this 
sign  has  undergone  no  other  change  in  its  transmission  from  the 
primitive  astronomical  ages  to  the  present,  than  the  addition  of  a 
sort  of  heraldic  flourish  in  his  marine  tail."§  Considering  the 
importance  of  "  60,"  "  the  [Akkadian]  mathematical  unit,"  and  "  in 
fractions  the  understood  denominator "  (Sayce),  an  archaic  division 
of  the  circle  into  60  parts  (degrees)  would  seem,  in  the  abstract,  to 
be  highly  probable;  but  I  do  not  know  of  iany  instance  in  the 
Inscriptions.  "The  divisions  of  the  circle  which  we  find  employed," 
observe  Messrs.  Bosanquet.and  Sayce,  "are  those  into  8,  12,  120, 
240,  and  480  parts*'; II  and  they  suppose  the  well-known  passage 
{W.A.L  III,  lii,  37)  which  defines  the  year  as    12   months  and 

*  Vide  Proceedings,  Jan.,  1890,  p.  146. 

t  Aratos,  Phainomena,  27.  %  Ibid.  93. 

§  Sabaean  Researches,  p.  290.  Landseer  deserves  great  credit  for  having  fully 
grasped,  at  that  early  period  of  Euphratean  research,  the  astronomical  importance 
of  the  representations  on  the  cylinders,  &c. 

II  The  Babylonian  Astronomy,  p.  108,  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Vol.  XL,  No.  3. 
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360  days,  to  be  "the  work  of  a  commentator,  or  perhaps  of  an 
inaccurate  writer  or  copyist"  This  latter  supposition  is,  I  think, 
quite  untenable,  and  as  there  were  admittedly  five  Euphratean  ways 
of  dividing  the  circle,  we  shall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  there  were  six.*  Capricorn^  a  nocturnal  sign,  is,  in  this 
example,  connected  with  the  Crescent-moon ;  just  as  the  Northern 
Goat^  Capella^  is  with  the  New-moon. 

In  Babylonia  "the  goat  was  sacred,  and  was  exalted  into  the 
sign  Capricomus."t  "A  robe  of  goats'  skins"  was  "the  sacred 
dress  of  the  Babylonian  priests ";t  and  "the  skin  .  .  •  filled  with 
air  served  as  a  swimming  buoy  or  bladder"  for  fishermen  and 
others,§  another  illustration  of  ^e  Goat-fish,  As  stellar  Goats  are 
only  reduplications  of  solar  Goats,  ||  we  shall  better  comprehend  the 
importance  of  Caper  and  Capella  in  the  Babylonian  scheme  by 
referring  to  the  remarkably  widely-diffused  myth  of  the  aerial  Goat, 
or  the  Goat  as  connected  with  the  Sun-god  and  the  Storm-god.H 
Amongst  other  instances  we  find : — 

The  Akkadian  solar  Goat-god  Uz  (vide  Proceedings^  Jan.,  1890, 

p.  MS)- 

The  Vedic  solar  Goat-god  Pushan,  "M^  most  skilful  of  chariotens'^ 
{Rig-reda^  VI,  Ivi,  3),  "drawn  by  surefooted  goats"  (Ibid.  VI, 
Iv,  4,  6). 

The  Norse  Thorr,  a  semi-solar  Storm-god,  called  Akethorr 
{^^TYiOU't he-Charioteer  **\  whose  car  is  drawn  by  the  storm-goats 
Tanngnjost  (" Teeth-gnasher ")  and  Tanngrisner  ("Fire-flashing- 
teeth"). 

The  Semitic  and  Hellenic  solar  Goat-god  Dionysos,**  called 
Melanaigis  (Pausanias,  II,  xxxv,  i),  "  Clad-in-a-black-goat-skin," 
i.tf.,  "  Wrapped-in-dark-storms." 

*  Cf.  Rig-veda^  I,  clxiv,  11 :  "The  l2-8poked  wheel  revolves  roond  the 
heavens  ;  720  children  in  pairs  [  =  360  days  +  360  nights]  abide  in  it"  Verse 
48 : — ^*'  The  fellies  are  12  ;  the  wheel  is  one ;  within  it  are  collected  360  (spokes)." 

t  Sayce,  Rel,  Afuient  Bobs.,  p.  2S4. 

X  Ibid.  p.  285.  §  Vide  Transactions,  V.  46. 

11  Vide  Proceedings,  Jan.,  1890,  p.  145.  %    Vide  IHd,  p.  144. 

♦♦  When  in  1877-8  I  published  Tlu  Great  Dionysiak  Myth,  Vols.  I  and  2,  the 
idea  that  Dionysos  could  be  non-Hellenic  in  origin,  was  novel  to  the  sdentinc 
world.  What  was  then  thought  by  many  to  be  a  bold  and  doubtful  theory,  has 
now,  in  the  case  of  those  writers  who  have  kept  up  with  mythological  investigation, 
almost  passed  into  a  commonplace  (vide  Sayce,  Herodotos,  p.  157).  Writing  in 
1876, 1  said  that  Semel#  was  in  all  probability  a  non-Aiyan  name ;  bat  its  origin 
was  then  unknown.     '*  In  1884  a  Phoenician  inscription  was  found  in  a  bay  to  the 
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The  "terrible  tasselled  «V»"  {Ilias,  V.  738)  of  Zeus  Ihe  heaven 
and-storm-god,  and  Ath^n^,  queen  of  the  air.  (That  al^lt  does 
mean  "  goat-hamess,"  vide  H^rodotos,  IV,  189.) 

"We  must,"  says  Gubematis,  "consider  the  goat  under  a  triple 
aspect ;  ihe  principal  aspect  being  that  of  tke  sun  veiled  by  the  gloom^ 
or  by  the  cloudy  which  wears  often  a  demoniacal  form  ♦  ...  the 
Vedic  dgas  means  pushing,  moving  (agens),  and  afterwards  he-goat ; 
the  he-goat  butts  with  its  horns ;  the  sun  in  the  cloud  butts  with  its 
rays  until  its  horns  come  out."t  We  have  seen  (sup.,  p.  283)  tiiat 
Caper  was  a  stormy  sign,  and,  similarly,  Capella  was  a  most  stormy 
star. 

"  If  you  would  see  the  Charioteer  and  stars 
Belonging  to  him,  if  of  Goat  and  KidsX 
Report  has  reached  you — they  who  oft  behold 
Men  tossed  about  on  the  dark  stormy  sea — 
All  his  huge  form  towards  the  left  of  the  Twins 
Inclining,  you  will  find.§     On  his  left  shoulder 
The  sacred  Goat  which  men  say  offered  Zeus  its  dug  \ 
Zeus'  servants  call  it  the  Olenian  Goat, 
She  is  both  large  and  bright ;  but  they — the  Kids — 
Shine  somewhat  feebly  on  the  wrist  of  the  hand."  )| 

**  Yet  speed  not  quickly  with  the  Charioteer 
Kids  or  Oleman  Goat;  on  his  vast  hand 
They  shine,  distinguished  from  his  other  limbs 
For  raising  storms,  when  moving  with  the  sun."  IT 

west  of  the  Peineos  containing  the  name  Pen-'Samlath,"  "  the  face  of  'Saxnlath  " 
(Sayce,  HsL  Ancient  Bobs,,  p.  54,  n.  2).  But  the  matter  can  now  he  taken  still 
further  hack.  What  are  Phoenician  mythology  and  belief  but  an  outcome  and 
phase  of  Euphratean  mythology  and  belief?  And  we  find  the  origin  oi  Semel^^ 
'Samlath,  mother  of  Dionysos,  in  the  Sumero-Akkadian  Sameli,  »->|-  *^TT  T*" 
>-Ey  T]f  {IV,AJ.,  Ill,  Ixvi,  col.  5,  L  I),  Ilu  Sa-nu'la-a,  "the  goddess  Samel&.'* 

*  CI  the  long  mediaeval  connexion  of  the  Goat  with  the  Witches'  Sabbath  ; 
and  the  goat-demons  who  were  supposed  to  haunt  desolate  places  (cf.  Isaiah,  xiii, 
21  ;  zxxiv,  14). 

t  Zoological  Mythology^  I,  402. 

X  '0<  '£f>i^oi,  f|  and  C  Aurigae  ;  when  a  certain  large  star  has  been  called  the 
Goat^  it  is  natural  that  two  smaller  (dimmer)  stars  near  it  should  be  styled  the 
Kids. 

§  Note  that  the  Charioteer^  like  the  'Hvtoxoc  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Auriga  of  a 
modem  globe,  has  no  chariot. 

II  Aratos,  Phainomenai  156-66. 

IT  Ibid,  679-82.  So  the  Latin  poets,  "  Insana  Caprae  sidera"  (Horace, 
Carmina,  III,  rii,  6);  "  Pluvialibus  Hoedts  Verberat  imber  humum"  (Vergil, 
Aeneid,  668-9) ;  **  Olenie  signum  pluviale  Capellae  "  (Ovid,  Feutif  v,  113). 
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As  Dilgan  (=  Capella)  is  not  mentioned  in  this  Tablet,  I  have 
only  considered  it  in  reference  to  Caper,  but  I  may  add  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  connexion  between  the  star  Aif  (a  Aurigae\  the 
Goat  {Capra  Sinaitica\  and  the  Euphratean  Sun-and-storm-god. 
On  a  cylinder*  stand  three  human  figures.  The  one  to  the  right, 
clad  in  a  long  garment,  advances  his  naked  right  leg,  and  rests  it  on 
a  sort  of  footstool ;  his  arms  are  bare  and  he  holds  a  knife  in  his 
right  hand.  Before  him  stands  a  male  figure,  clad  in  a  long  garment, 
and  holding  a  goat  on  his  left  arm,  and  behind  the  second  figure  is 
a  third,  apparently  a  priest,  clad  in  a  peculiar  flounced  robe  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  and  holding  up  his  hands  as  if  in  supplication. 
Between  the  second  and  third  figures  is  pourtrayed  a  quadruple 
bolt,  "the  flaming  sword "t  of  the  Air-god.  The  subject  is  often 
reptated  with  more  or  less  variation.  To  the  right  are  three  lines 
of  cuneiform,  the  first  probably  giving  the  name  of  the  cylinder- 
owner.     The  second  and  third  are  as  follows : — 

(=As.  ts       HI  -^  -T    4flF) 

Ak.  Dumu       Uras  ba,      D.P.     Meri  (=  As.  Raminu). 

Son  of 'ike-  Veiled-one,  ihe-Creator,     the-exalted 

3.  -txT      %      T3>^ 

Ak.     Nit  D.P.         Meri  (=  Mermer,  "the  Very-glorious"). 

Servant  of-the-Storm-god, 

The  god  ^yyyt  E::yy  >-,  U-ra-as  (IV, A, I.  II,  Ivii,  31),  whose 
name  is  ideographically  written  ]yj,  and  who  has  been  called  Adar, 
is  identified  with  Meri-Mermer  in  W,A.L  II,  Ivii,  51,  76;  and 
"Uras  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  name  of  NIN-IP,  as  "god  of 
light." t  In  W.A.L  II,  Ivii,  17,  Baru,  understood  as  "the  god  of 
the  oracle,"  is  the  equivalent  of  Uras;  and  from  Uras  is  derived 
the  Assyrian  urasu,    "a  mourning  veil"  (IV, A./,  V,  xxviii,  60), 

*  Cullimore,  Oriental  Cylinders,  Na  58. 
t  Vide  Rawlinson,  Afut,  Monarchus,  i,  130. 
X  Sayce,  Rel,  Ancimt  Bcibs,,  151,  note. 
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whilst  Uras  himself  is  "  the  sun  who  issues  forth  from  the  shades 
of  m'ght"  (Sayce).  He  is,  therefore,  the  Sun,  veiled,  shrouded, 
cloud-covered — in  fact,  Melanaigis, — hence,  like  ApoUon,  of  dark 
speech,  oracular,  the  warrior  Storm-sun,  exalted  and  very-glorious 
and  so  identified  with  the  Semitic  Raminu.*  And  it  is  to  this 
solar  air-and-storm  divinity  that  the  Goat,  carried  on  the  left  arm^ 
is  offered,  "the  Olenian  Goat,"  as  Aratos  is  careful  to  call  it, 
"c'est-^-dire  port^e  sur  les  bras,  wX^Viy,  ulna''\ 


Fig.  5.— The  Olenian  Goat  {Sculpture  from  Nimroud). 

^»flf-,  Akkadian  im^  is  primarily  "wind,"  " tempest,"  and  w/>, 
"  bright,"  "  rain,"  and  the  Air-god.  Prof.  Sayce  also  gives  me  the 
value  Raphan^  with  which  I  would  compare  the  god-name  *Pai0ai/ 
(LXX,  in  Amos,  v,  26).  Without  entering  into  further  details  in 
the  present  Article,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  Auriga  is  clearly 
Euphratean  in  origin,  and  that  the  arm-borne  Goat  reappears  as 
Capella,  In  Egypt  "the  ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  desert,  occurs 
sometimes  in  astronomical  subjects."  J  Another  Cylinder  §  shows 
Capella^  offered  as  usual  on  the  left  arm  to  the  Storm-god,  whilst 
Caper  appears  in  the  air  immediately  over  her  head,  thus  illustrating 
the  connexion  between  the  two  Goats.     And  from  the  foregoing 


•  Vide  Proceedings^  March,  1891,  p.  268,  note  3. 

+  Delambre,  Histoire  de  C Astronomic  Ancienne^  p.  64. 

X  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians^  iii,  303. 

§  Cullimore,  Oriental  Cylinders y  No.  29. 
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considerations  we  may  deduce  the  following  canon: — Whenever 
Greek  art  or  mythology  shows  us  something  apparently  meaningless 
(e.g.^  a  man  styled  a  "  charioteer/'  but  often  without  a  chariot,  and 
carrying  a  goat  on  his  arm),  and  incapable  of  explanation  from, 
internal  sources^  such  representations  are  not  to  be  treated  as  the 
senseless  fancies  of  an  (imaginary)  irrational  savage^  but  are  to  be 
patiently  investigated  in  the  remains  of  earlier  civilizations.  The 
obscure  problem  of  Euphratean  astronomy  is  gradually  yielding 
to  systematic  effort.  Thanks  to  Prof.  Sayce  and  Mr.  Bosanquet 
we  know  that  Dilgan-Iku  is  Capella^  and  that  Sibzianna  is  Arcturus, 
Munax^i^  the  Goat-fish^  and  Girtab,  the  Scorpion,  are  beyond 
question ;  and  if  we  may  add  that  JCahJiJa^Sirius,  and  /dxu= 
Altair,  we  shall  have  made  a  substantial  advance  in  stellar  identifi- 
cation. 
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NOTES  AU  JOUR   LE  JOUR.— V. 

^  Par  G.  Maspero. 

{Suite.)* 

%  21. — Une  brochure  r^cente  de  M.  Marucchi  a  de  nouveau  attire 
mon  attention  sur  un  passage  d'une  des  inscriptions  de  Tob^lisque 
de  Latran  k  Rome,  oh  le*roi  Thoutmosis  IV  raconte  comment  il  a 
^t^  amen^  k  faire  dresser  ce  monument.!     On  le  lit  d'ordinaire 

n  ywv^  1  I  A  £J  '-    S I  ^  I  1 1  / —  I  s  Avvwv  1 0  J] '  © ' ' 

Les  traductions  ont  toutes  €x.€  faites  d'apr^s  ce  texte.  On  trouve 
ainsi  dans  Birch :  "  His  Majesty  ordered  that  a  very  great  obelisk 
should  be  completed  which  had  been  brought  by  his  father  Ra-men- 
KHEPER  (Thotmes  III)  after  His  Majesty  died.  This  obelisk 
remained  35  years  and  upwards  in  its  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  at  the  Southern  Quarters  of  Thebes.  My  father  ordered 
it  should  be  set  up.  I  his  son  seconded  him.":]:  M.  Marucchi 
traduit  de  m^me :  "  Ecco  sua  Santitk  fece  abbellire  un  obelisco 
grandissimo  che  oflfri  al  padre  il  re  Totmes  IIP  dopo  la  morte  di 
sua  Santiti.  Questo  obelisco  restb  35  anni  continui  nel  luogo  suo 
sulle  braccia  dei  lavoranti  nel  quartiere  meridionale  di  Tebe."§ 

Sans  ^tre  absolument  impossible,  le  tour  de  phrase  que  ces 
traductions  supposent  est  d'une  grammaire  si  Strange,  qu'il  ne  peut 
qu'inspirer  des  soupgons.  Au  lieu  d'accepler  le  texte  couram- 
ment  admis,  je  me  reportai  aux  fac-simile   plus  ou  moins  exacts 

•  Continued  from  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  204. 

t  O.  Marucchi,  Alcune  Observaziani  sugli  Obelischi  di  lioma,  p.  10,  sqq. 
X  Birch,  Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  dans  les  Records  of  the  Past,  i*"  ^d.,  T.  IV, 
p.  15. 

§  O.  Marucchi,  op.  /.,  pp.  10,  1 1. 
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que  nous  poss^dons  du  monument,  et  je  m'apergus  aussit6t  que  la 
vulgate  renferme  une  faute  de  copie.  Uob^Iisque  de  Latran  6tait 
bris^  en  plusieurs  morceaux,  quand  le  pape  Sixte  V  ordonna  qu'on 
le  relevit,  et  Tarchitecte  Fontana,  qui  fut  charge  de  Top^ration,  dut 
rogner  les  fragments  pour  les  mettre  en  ^tat  de  se  raccorder. 
"Praeter  palmos  quatuor,  quos  a  pede  obdisci  recisos  narrat  Mer- 
catus,  et  fidem  faciunt  effigies  quae  ibi  cemuntur  dimidiate,  non 
pauca  desiderantur  in  superficie  circa  imam  partem,  praesertim  in 
angulis,  quos  veteris  stylobatae  fragminibus  refecit  Fontana,  et  frus- 
trato  labore  oneravit  characteribus  pseud-aegyptiis.  Idem  evenit  circa 
commissuras  frustorum  triumy  in  quae  disruptus  fuerat  obeliscus, 
quorumque  extremes  orcR  comminutes  fuerunt.^**  Les  divisions  des 
fragments  ne  sont  pas  donn^es  dans  la  planche  de  Kircher,t  mais 
elles  sont  figur6es  sur  celle  d'Ungarelli.t  La  principale  des  cassures 
tombe,  dans  la  colonne  d'inscription  qui  nous  occupe,  entre  les  mots 

^v  et  ^N^«    On  voit  de  plus,  au-dessus  du  mot  ^^,  les 

restes  d'un  signe  que  MM.  Birch  et  Marucchi  ont  interpr^t6  comme 
^tant  les  deux  jambes  d^homme  en  marche  J\,  d^terminatif  de  ^j^  J\, 
.  Mais  si  Ton  examine  le  texte  d'Ungarelli,  texte  qui  est  dtabli  d'aprfes 
les  copies  de  ChampoUion,  on  verra  que  ces  debris,  loin  de  repr^- 
senter  les  jambes  humaines  y^,  sont  tr^s  nettement  deux  pattes 
d'oiseau  l^gfereraent  duchies  au  milieu,  et  rattach^es  k  un  corps 
d'oiseau  en  partie  perdu  aujourd'hui  dans  une  lacune.  La  forme 
des  pattes  et  de  ce  qui  subsiste  du  corps,  la  presence  de  J^  derri^re  le 
signe,  ne  permettent  pas  de  douter  que  nous  ayons  \k  le  groupe  bien 

connu  /^i^  ^v^  QiMiT,  QiMOUT  :  un  point  seulement  reste  incertain, 

qu'on  pourrait  probablement  ^claircir  en  6tudiant  Toriginal,  s'il  y  a 


place  pour   j\   ou   non   derribre    ^^^  et   s'il   faut   r^tablir 

qui  n'a  aucune  importance,  nous  avons  sous  les  yeux  une  phrase 
construite  sur  un  modMe  des  plus  connus:  (jM^    H    a  ^  '  I  11 

*  2^ega,  de  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscorum^  p.  67. 

t  A.  Kircher,  (Edipu^  j^gyptiacus^  T.  Ill,  planche  vis-ii-vis  la  page  161. 
X  Ungarelli,  Interpi  elatio  ObelUcorum  Urbis^  Tabulae,  T.  I. 
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I    ^^  j  ^   w    "  Or  Sa  Majesty  fit  achever  Tob^lisque 

unique  et  tihs  grand  qu'avait  amen^  le  pfere  roi  MENKHOPiRRt,  apr^s 
que  Sa  Majesty  eut  trouv^  que  cet  ob^lisque  ^tait  rest^  trente-cinq 
ans  couch^  sur  le  cot^  aux  mains  des  artisans,  au  cot^  Sud  d'Apitou : 
selon  Tordre  de  mon  p^re,  je  le  lui  dressai,  car  je  suis  son  fils  qui  le 
defend!" 

§  22. — Le  sens  des  noms  11^'^         gf  Amon-hi-khopshouf, 

2^  I    I  ^  PhrAhikhopshouf,  /vwvsa  I  W^  Montou- 

HiKHOPSHOUF,  et  autres  de  mdme  formation,  est  d^termind  trfes 
clairement  par  plusieurs  des  scenes  oh  Ton  voit  un  roi  recevant,  des 
mains  du  dieu,  le  sabre  recourb^  qui  portait  en  Egypte  le  nom  de 

^^  Khopshou.    Prenons,  par  exemple,  les  tableaux  publics 

par  Diimichen.  *  Dans  le  premier,  Amonrd,  maitre  de 
Karnak,  tend  la  harp^  k  Ramses  III,  mais  une  harp^ 
surmont^e,  comme  on  le  voit  ci-contre,  d'une  t^te  de  b^lier 
couronn^e  du  disque  et  de  Turaeus.  Cette  tete  est  Tem- 
blfeme  quW  voit  k  Tavant  et  k  Tarrifere  de  la  barque  sacr^e 
d'Amon,  Timage  du  dieu  lui  -  m^me,  Amon  criocephale : 
ce  que  la  divinity  donne  au  roi  c'est  done  Amon  sur  sa 

harpk    (I  ^^w  Amonhikhopshouf,  c'est-k-dire  la  representa- 

tion mat^rielle  du  nom  qu'il  s'agit  d'expliquer.  La  position  relative 
des  parties  ne  laisse  subsister  aucun  doute :  la  t^te  de  b^lier 
d'Amon,  et  par  suite  Amon  lui-meme,  est  bien  sur  y  le  sabre 
recourb^  ^Ht^  Khopshou  du  dieu:  comme  le  sabre  du  dieu 

passe  au  roi,  et  devient  le  sabre  de  celui-ci,  le  pronom  x^  change 
^galement  de  maitre,  et,  apr^s  avoir  ddsign^  le  premier  propri^taire  de 

*  Dumichen,  Historische  Inschriften,  T.  I,  pi.  XI-XII. 
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rarme,  le  dieu,  est  transf6r6  au  propri^taire  du  nom,  au  personnage 
.qui  le  porte.    Amonhikhopshouf,  api^s  avoir  signifi^  Amon  est sur 
son  proprc  sabre^  peut  done  signifier  Amon  est  sur  le  sabre  de  celui  d 
qui  on  donne  le  nom. 

Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  avoir  rencontr^  Ri  ou  Montou  livrant 
leur  sabre  dans  les  m^mes  conditions.  Voici  pourtant  un  exemple 
qui  montre  que  les  noms  de  ce  type  oli  ils  sont  d^sign^s, 
doivent  s'expliquer  de  m^me.  Amonri-Harmakhis  donne 
lui  aussi  sa  harp^  k  Rambs  III,  et,  en  sa  quality  d'Horus, 
il  est  repr^sent^  avec  la  t^te  d'^pervier  traditionelle.  Or, 
la  harp^  qu'il  remet  au  Pharaon  est  surmont^e  de  la  tdte 
d'^pervier,  coiffee  du  disque  solaire.  *  Ri,  accomplissant 
la  mfime  c^r^monie,  ne  pourrait  6tre  repr^sent^  autrement, 
et  la  vignette  ci-jointe   est   comme  Tillustration  du  nom 

^^    II  ^  PhrAhikhopshouf,  assez  rare  d'ailleurs.     Li 

t^te  de  Ri,  et  par  suite  Ri  lui-m^me,  est  bien  ici  encore  sur  ^  la 
barp^  que  le  dieu  tend  au  roi. 

On  voit  que  ces  images  ^cartent  toutes  les  interpretations  mys- 
.  tiques  qu'on  aurait  pu  tirer  de  nos  noms  avec  un  peu  de  bonne 
volonte.  C'est  presque  toujours  le  cas,  lorsqu'au  lieu  de  chercher 
en  soi-mdme,  on  cherche  sur  les  monuments  figures  Texplication  des 
choses  de  TEgypte. 

§  23. — On  connalt  le  tableau  qui  repr^sente  une  d^esse  allaitant 
un  roi.  La  d^esse  a  le  plus  souvent  la  forme  humaine,  quelquefois 
une  forme  animale,  celle  de  la  vache  Hathor.  EUe  est  souvent 
debout,  parfois  assise,  parfois  accroupie,  et  le  roi  est  debout, 
ou  assis  sur  ses  genoux  pour  lui  prendre  le  sein.  On  interprbte 
d'ordmaire  la  sc^ne  par  une  identification  du  personnage  royal 
avec  Horns  ;  ce  n'est  pas,  dit-on,  le  roi  homme-fait,  c'est  le  roi 
enfant  que  la  d^esse  nourrit  de  son  lait,  comme  elle  avait  fait  son 
propre  fils  pendant  les  premieres  ann^es  de  sa  vie.  Le  tableau  n'est 
qu'une  figure  de  style  qui  a  pris  corps,  une  m^taphore  qui  s'est 
anim^e,  et  qui  n'a  d'autre  r^alit^  que  celle  qu'il  a  plu  au  sculpteur  et 
au  peintre  de  lui  attribuer. 


♦  Dumichen,  HisiorUche  Inschriften,  T.  I,   pi.    XVI-XVII ;  c/r,   Lepsius, 
Denkm.  Ill,  pi.  210. 
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II  faut  observer  tout  d'abord  que,  sur  un  point  au  moins,  Tinter- 
pr&ation  est  ^videtnment  fausse.  On  dit  que  c'est  toujours  le  roi 
enfant  qui  met  dans  sa  bouche  le  sein  de  la  d^esse,  mais  en  v^rit^ 
c'est  trbs  souvent  le  roi  honune-fait  Nous  savons  la  fa9on  dont  les 
Egjptiens  repr^sentaient  un  roi  enfant :  Ramses  II  sur  un  fragment 
du  Louvre,  Am^nothts  III  k  Louxor,  nous  Tont  appris.  Nus  ou 
habill^s,  ils  ont  une  coiffure  sp^iale,  la  grosse  tresse  de  cheveux 
battant  sur  Toreille,  et  la  tete  nue  ou  ceinte  d'un  bandeau  l^ger. 
Au  contraire,  beaucoup  des  souverains  qui  t^tent  la  ddesse  sont 
v^tus  en  roi,  avec  la  masse  k  la  main  et  les  insignes  de  la  royaut^, 
surtout  avec  le  casque  de  guerre  en  tete,  ou  Tune  des  couronnes  :  de 
tresse,  il  peut  n'en  dtre  point  question  pour  eux  avec  les  coiffures, 
et  la  marque  distinctive  de  Tenfance  leur  manquant,  ils  ne  sont  plus 
des  enfants.  Les  discours  de  la  d^esse  k  son  royal  nourrisson  ne 
sont  qu'une  simple  constatation  de  fait.     £lle  dit :    * 

mbre  Anoukit,  dame  d' Abou,  qui  te  noum's  dans  mes  bras  ; "  ou  bien 

"^^^  ^s.  8  ^^  T"  1  "  Je  suis  ta  mbre  Isis,  dame  de  Nubie, 
et  je  fai  donn^  les  pan6gyries  d'av^nement  avec  mon  bon  lait,  afin 
qu'elles  entrent  en  tes  membres,  en  vie  et  force."*  Quelquefois 
pourtant,  elle  ne  d^crit  pas  Top^ration  de  I'allaitement,  mais  en  cons- 

tate  seulement  le  r^sultat :  ** — "  '^'^'^^  ^^  ^^^i^^  11  1^  U  U  1 

'^^^   "Je  t'accorde,  dit  Miritskro,  dame   de  TOuest,   le 
divan  de  Tanen,  les  royaut^s  de  Hor  dans  Pou."t 

Le  nourrisson  ^tant  un  homme  fait,  ou,  comme  c'est  le  cas  pour 
Hitshopsitou,  unfe  femme,  Tancienne  explication  tombe  et  il  faut 
en  chercher  une  nouvelle.  On  oublie  trop,  quand  on  cherche  k 
comprendre  Thistoire  et  les  gestes  des  dieux,  que  leurs  mceurs  sont 
apr^s  tout  identiques  k  celles  des  gens  qui  les  adorent :  si  les  dieux, 
comme  disait  Voltaire,  ont  fait  Thomme  k  leur  image,  Thomme 
le  leur  a  bien  rendu  et  leur  a  prSt^  ses  lois  et  ses  habitudes. 
Nous  pouvons  done  nous  demander,  dans  le  cas  present,  si  Tusage 

*  Lepsius,  Denkm,  III,  pi.  177/^. 
t  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Ill,  pi.  218  r. 
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qu'avaient  les  dresses  de  donner  le  sein  k  un  roi  parvenu  depuis 
longtemps  k  Tige  miir,  ne  r^pondrait  pas  k  quelque  coutume  ou  k 
quelque  c^r^monie  de  la  vie  ordinaire,  oil  une  femme  devait  accomplir 
le  simulacre  de  nourrir  un  homme  depuis  longtemps  sorti  de 
nourrice.  L'Egypte  ne  me  foumit  rien  pour  le  moment;  mais,  si 
nous  cherchons  chez  les  peuples  Strangers  anciens  ou  modemes 
nous  y  trouverons  Texplication  tr^s  plausible  du  cas  des  dresses. 
On  sait  Timportance  que  prennent  les  nourrices  dans  la  famille 
orientale:  le  seul  exemple  que  j'en  veuille  citer  pour  le  moment 
nous  transporte  dans  la  Mingr^lie  contemporaine.  Lk,  dhs  le  jour 
qu'un  enfant  a  ^t^  confix  k  une  nourrice,  "  elle,  son  mari,  les  frferes 
et  sceurs  de  lait  du  nourrisson,  ses  petits  et  arri^re-petits  enfants 
m^me,  deviennent  des  etres  cent  fois  plus  chers  que  les  pbre  et 
mhre  et  les  membres  de  la  famille  naturelle.  En  revanche  toute- 
fois,  sa  fid^lit^  est  k  jamais  k  toute  ^preuve,  et  si,  par  principe, 
une  Mingr^lienne  donne  sa  vie  pour  son  nourrisson,  celui-ci, 
devenu  grand,  n'oubliera  pas  la  dette  sacr^e  qu'il  a  envers  sa 
nourrice  et  les  sieos  et  Tacquittera  toujours. 

"  CeUe  exigeante  alliance^  cette  parenik  auirement  respectU  que 
celle  que  crkent  les  liens  du  sang,  se  contracte  aussi  souvent  entre 
grandes  personnes  et  est  fort  recherch^e.  Aprfes  en  avoir  d'abord 
envoy^  solliciter  humblement  la  faveur  par  son  maizikoukiy  c'est-i- 
dire  un  ami  commun  ou  une  connaissance  influente,  qui  en  est 
I'interm^diaire  n^cessaire,  une  paysanne  arrive  un  jour  suivie  de 
son  mari,  de  ses  enfants,  de  ses  parents,  les  mains  pleines  de  cadeaux 
et  trainant  un  bouc.  Elk  vient  demander  d  quelque princesse  Phonneur 
de  Pavoir  pour  nourrisson,  Celle-ciy  qui  a  d'avance  acceptk,  mord 
alors  legerement  le  sein  de  la  paysanne,  et  la  consecration  est  terminee, 
D^sormais  il  y  a  alliance  qui  est  scellee,  apr^s  des  felicitations  et  des 
remerciements  mutuels,  par  un  ^change  de  lib^ralit^s  r^ciproques. 

"  Bien  plus,  et  quelque  extraordinaire  que  cet  usage  puisse  nous 
paraitre,  des  j'eunes  filles  mime  consentent  d  cette  kpreuve  et,  recherchant 
cette  parente  fictive,  acceptent  volon tiers  des  jeunes  gens  comme  nourris- 
sons.  Je  me  hite  d'ajouter  qu'en  offrant  leur  sein,  elles  le  couvrent 
chastement  d*un  voile.  La  jeune  nourrice  improvis^e  devient  une 
soeur  sacr^es  qui  a  droit  k  jamais  k  toute  la  protection  et  k  tous  les 
^ards  du  jeune  homme  qu'elle  a  accept^  ou  qu'elle  a  choisi."* 

•  Mcmrier,  PEtat  religieux  de  la  Mingrilie  dans  la  Rtvue  de  VHistoire  des 
Rdisions,  T  XVI,  p.  90,  note  2. 
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II  y  a,  dit-on,  d'aulres  exemples  de  ce  genre  d'adoption,  et  chez 
quelques  peuples,  en  Abyssinie  par  exemple,  on  Ta  ^tendu  k  Tadoption 
par  rhomme,  en  le  modifiant  pour  la  circonstance.  "  Lorsqu'un 
homme  desire  se  faire  adopter  comme  le  fils  d'une  personne  de  rang 
sup^rieur,  il  lui  prend  la  main  et,  lui  sufant  un  des  doigts,  se  declare 
sanJUs  adoptif;  son  nouveau  p^re  est  alors  forc^  de  Tassister  dans  la 
mesure  de  ses  moyens."*  Comme  je  n'ai  pas  ici  k  ^tudier  Tensemble 
des  faits  relatifs  k  cette  mati^re,  je  me  bornerai  k  relever  les  points 
qui  concordent  entre  ceux  que  j'ai  cit^s  et  les  donn^es  des  tableaux 
dgyptiens.  II  me  semble  que  I'analogie  est  frappante.  Comme  la 
femme  ou  la  fille  mingr^lienne,  la  d^esse  ^gyptienne  donne  son  sein 
k  un  homme ;  la  c^r^monie  accomplie,  la  d^esse  devient  la  m^re  de 
celui  qu'elle  a  trait^e  si  lib^ralement,  comme  aussi  la  femme  mingr^- 
lienne.  Or,  en  Mingr^lie,  ce  c^r^monial  constitue  la  forme  legale  de 
Tadoption,  et  ceux  entre  qui  existe  le  lien  du  lait  ne  font  plus  qu'une 
seule  famille :  ne  pouvons-nous  pas  en  conclure  la  meme  chose  pour 
TEgypte,  et  dire,  i*'  que  le  tableau  d*allaitement  d'un  roi  par  une 
d^esse  est  une  c^r^monie  d'adoption  de  ce  roi  par  cette  d^esse ; 
2°  reportant  sur  terre  ce  que  les  Egyptiens  en  avaient  enleve  pour 
le  transporter  dans  le  ciel,  que  Tadoption  en  Egypte  exigeait  un 
c^r^monial,  oil  la  femme  qui  adoptait  faisait  le  simulacre  de  nourrir 
au  sein  Thomme  qu'elle  prenait  pour  fils  ? 

II  y  aurait  lieu  peut-6tre  de  rechercher  si  les  nombreuses  grandes 

dames  de  T^poque  th^baine  qui  portent  le  titre  de  I    ^ 


MdNAiT  SOUTEN,  fiourrtces  royales^  nourrices  du  rot,  ne  seraient  pas 

des  nourrices  par  c^r^monial,  comme  celles  dont  il  est  parl^  plus  haut. 

Les  nobles  et  les  courtisans  Egyptiens  ne  pouvaient  pas  foumir  tous 

des  nourrices  r^elles  au  Pharaon,  mais,  si  vraiment  il  y  avait  un  moyen 

16gal  d'assurer  k  leur  femme,  par  suite  k  eux-m^mes  et  k  leurs  enfants, 

le  b^n^fice  de  la  position  privil^gi^e  dont  la  nourrice  r^elle  jouissait 

dans  la  famille  pharaonique,  nous  comprendrions  mieux  la  surabon- 

dance  de  nourrices  royales  que  les  tombeaux  nous  font  connattre : 

la  plupart  d'entre  elles  seraient  des  nourrices  par  adoption,  qui 

auraient  fait  le  simulacre  d'allaiter  le  roi  selon  la  loi  des  deesses. 

Ajoutons  que  les  maris  de  ces  nobles  nourrices  sont  parfois  qualifies 

f 1    w 

eux-m^mes  de  nourrice  /vww        monAi,  ce  qui  ne  laisse  pas  que 

d'etre  singulier  pour  un  homme.     On  aurait  la  solution  de  ce  petit 
•  Parlcyns,  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Abyssinia,  p.  198. 
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probl^me,  si  Ton  consentait  k  admettre  que  ces  fumrriders  6taient 
unis  k  leur  royal  nourrisson  par  une  c^r^monie  analogue  k  celle  qui 
se  c^l^brait  il  y  a  peu  de  temps,  et  sans  doute  se  c^l^bre  encore,  en 
Abyssinie :  le  roi  faisait  semblant  de  leur  mordre  le  sein  ou  le  doigt, 
et  cela  suffisait  pour  6tablir  entre  eux  le  lien  du  kit. 

Voil^  en  r^sum^,  Topinion  que  m'a  inspir^e  jusqu'^  present  T^tude 
des  tableaux  d'allaitement  et  des  faits  qu'on  en  peut  rapprocher. 

§  24. — Les  mus^s  ^gyptiens  renferment  tous  en  assez  grande 
quantity  de  petites  plaques  en  pierre  de  diff^^rente  nature,  calcaire, 
grbs,  schiste,  basalte,  tailMes  en  biseau  sur  tout  le  pourtour  k  Tunc 
de  leur  face,  munies  k  I'autre  face  d'une  cavit^  carr^e  ou  ovale 
formant  godet,  et  dont  les  contours  sont  d'une  r^gularit^  parfaite. 
On  y  reconnalt  ordinairement  de  petits  roortiers  sur  lesquels  les 
scribes  broyaient  leurs  couleurs  et  leurs  encres.  II  est  probable,  en 
effet,  que  plusieurs  d'entre  elles  ont  servi  k  cet  usage :  les  molettes 
en  pierre  qui  les  compldtaient  ont  tant6t  la  forme  d'un  petit  pilon, 
tantdt  celle  d*un  pion  de  dames  ^gyptiennes,  parfois  celle  d'une 
hache  mignonne,  tranchante  k  Tune  des  extr^mit^s,  arrondie  ^  Tautre. 
L'emploi  de  ces  monuments  n'^tait  pas  restreint  aux  scribes,  et,  si 
Tantiquit^  ^yptienne  ne  nous  a  pas  renseign^  suffisamment  sur  eux 
jusqu'k  present,  Tantiquit^  classique  nous  permet  d'en  appr^ier 
Futility  g^n^rale. 

M.  Tabb^  Th^denat  a  montr^  en  effet,  qu'k  I'^poque  gr^co- 
romaine,  ils  servaient  de  mortiers  aux  m^decins  oculistes.  On  y 
broyait  "  certaines  substances  destinies  soit  k  entrer  dans  la  com- 
position des  collyres,  soit  k  soulager  directement  les  malades.  On 
en  faisait  aussi  usage  pour  Tapplication  des  collyres.  Les  coUyres 
sees  6taient  de  petits  bitonnets  minces,  compost  d'une  p&te  que 
Ton  marquait  d'une  empreinte  k  I'aide  du  cachet,  avant  de  U  laisser 
durcir.  Pour  les  appliquer,  I'oculiste  les  broyait  dans  les  coHcuUiy 
puis  y  versait,  selon  la  nature  du  collyre  et  de  la  maladie,  un  liquide 
adoucissant  ou  astringeant  qui  ser\'ait  de  v^hicule  au  collyre  sec 

pulv^ris^ *  Plusieurs  fois,  on  a  trouv^  dans  les  fouilles  des  coiiada 

avec  des  cachets  d'oculistes."t  Ce  qui  n'empdche  pas  d'aiUeurs 
que  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains  ne  les  aient  employees  k  des  usages 
divers.     *'  On  les  a  classes  parmi  les  molettes  sur  lesquelles  les 

*  H.  ThMenat,   Petit  mortier  en  marhre  de  f^poque  rommim  (Extrait  du 
Bulletin  Momtmental^  1890),  p.  10  du  tirage  k  part. 
t  H.  Th^enat,  op.  /.,  p.  5. 
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peinties  broyaient  leurs  couleurs ;  les  objets  avec  lesquels  plusieurs 
d'entre  elles  ont  ^t^  trouv^es  dans  les  sepultures  pennettent  de 
supposer  que  les  femmes  en  poss^daient  parmi  leurs  objets  de 
toilette,  et  les  employaient  k  Eraser  le  fard  ou  le  noir  pour  les 
yeux."  Je  crois  qu'une  comparaison  du  mortier  public  par  Tabb^ 
Th^enat  et  des  mortiers  analogues  connus  pour  T^poque  classique 
avec  nos  mortiers  ^gyptiens,  suffira  k  montrer  Tidentit^  des  deux 
classes  de  monuments  et  par  suite  I'identit^  de  leurs  emplois.  £n 
Egypte,  comme  k  Rome,  ils  servaient  k  triturer  non-seulement  les 
couleurs  du  scribe,  mais  le  fard  des  femmes  et  les  drogues  de  Focu- 
liste. 

L'identit^  de  forme  et  d'emploi  trahit-elle  une  communaut^ 
d'origine  ?  Je  )e  crois  volontiers,  et  je  pense  que  les  oculistes 
grecs  et  romains  ont  eroprunt^  leurs  petits  mortiers  aux  oculistes 
^gyptiens.  La  m^ecine  des  yeux  ^tait  une  des  branches  les  plus 
importantes  de  la  pratique  ^gyptienne :  il  suffit  de  voir  la  place  que 
les  maladies  des  yeux  occupent  dans  les  papyrus  m^dicaux*  pour 
s'en  convaincre.  Les  £g>'ptiens  d'autrefois  avaient  imaging  et  essay^ 
nombre  de  remfedes,  que  leurs  m^decins  communiqubrent  aux 
Strangers.  Les  Grecs  ne  furent  pas  des  demiers  k  les  leur  em- 
prunter :  une  bonne  partie  des  formules  usit^es  k  Tdpoque  gr6co- 
romaine  sont  identiques  aux  formules  de  nos  papyrus,  et  paraissent 
avoir  ^t^  prises  de  toutes  pifeces  k  rEgypte.t  II  est  nature!  que 
Toutillage  materiel  n^cessaire  k  les  preparer  ait  ^migr^  avec  elles,  et 
que  les  formes  traditionnelles  du  mortier  et  du  pilon  d'oculiste 
^gyptien  se  soient  perpetuus  chez  les  oculistes  europ^ens. 

Je  n'ai  pas  encore  retrouv^  dans  les  textes  le  nom  hi^roglyphique 
du  petit  mortier  et  de  son  pilon. 

§  25. — II  n'est  peut-6tre  pas  inutile  de  d^finir  exactement  le 
sens  des  mots  '^^  ®^  V  i  "^^S  ^^*  d^ignent  Toeil  en  ^gyptien. 
Tout  le  monde  est  d'accord  sur  le  sens  du  premier :  c*est  le  mot  qui 
sert  k  indiquer  I'organe  de  la  vision  chez  I'homme  et  les  animaux, 
Vcsil  du  langage  courant      La  lecture  irit,  qui  avait  jadis  le  dessus, 

*  Ebers,  das  Kapitel  iiber  die  AugenkrankkeittM  (Ext rait  des  Ahhandlungm 
der pkiL-hist,  Classe  der  Kdn.  Saehsischen  Gesellschaft  der  IVissemchaften,  T.  XI), 
p.  aoi,  sqq. 

t  Voir  les  exemples  r^unis  dans  Hirschberg,  Mgypten^  geschUhtlUhe  SttuUm 
tines  AugemtrtteSi  p.  61,  sgq. 
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en  a  6i6  remplac^e  chez  plusieurs  ^gyptologues,   par  la  lecture 
<rr>  -<3z>-  MiRiT,  au  duel  Miriti,  Miraiti.      Je  crois  pour  ma  part 

que  ces  deux  prononciations  ont  un  fonds  commun  et  cachent  une 
m^me  racine.  J'ai  eu  Toccasion  d'^tudier,  en  1877  et  1878,  dans 
mes  cours  au  College  de  France,  la  pr^forraante  J^  m,  *g^  mA,  de 
TEgyptien,  et  de  montrer  qu'un  certain  nombre  de  mots  qu'on 
croyait  simples  sont  en  r^alit^  des  composes  de  cet  ]^  m  et  d'un 
autre  mot  Entre  autres  exemples,  j'avais  cit^  d^s  lors  le  titre 
^  MiROU,  dont  Torthographe  ^v  ,  nous  ramenait  au  titre 

RO,  d^j^  connu  alors  par  les  composes  <rr>  ro-hir,  signal^ 

mais  mal  iuterpr^t^  par  Chabas,  ^ a  ro-pAit,  etc. :  ^^v 

MiROU  est  un  d^veloppement  en  J^  m  initial  du  mot  <j^  ro  dont 
une  autre  forme  parait  avoir  ^t^  (1  ^  ari.»       Je  rattachais  de 


mfime  <cz>  miriti  k  irit,  par  la  pr^fixion  de  v\    m  k  ce 

mot.  L'objection,  qu'on  me  fit  alors,  que  les  pr^formatives  et  en 
general  les  particules  grammaticales  ne  s'unissent  pas  aux  lettres  du 
mot  qu'elles  affectent  pour  former  un  syllabique,  est  tomb^e  depuis 
devant  les  exemples  du  fait  que  les  textes  des  Pyramides  renferment 

Je  suis  plus  convamcu  que  jamais  que  <:z>  miriti   est  la 

M  initiale  du  mot        ^  iR^t. 

V  1  W^^S  OuzAiT  est  appliqu^  d'ordinaire  aux  deux  yeux 
du  ciel,  le  Soleil  et  la  Lune,  et  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  cette  demi^re,  c'est 
la  pleine  Lune  qu'on  qualifie  Ouzait.  Je  passe  sur  les  interpreta- 
tions diverses  qu*on  a  donn^es  du  terme :  Tanalyse  de  Pexpression 
suffit  pour  nous  en  foumir  une  explication  plus  simple  et,  par  suite, 
plus  satisfaisante.      La  partie  phon^tique  ^  K  1^  Ouzait  est 

•  C'est  ce  titre  que  M.  Piehl  expliquait  vers  le  m^mc  temps  (Recueil  de 
Travauxj  T.  I,  p.  133,  note  l)  "comme  compost  de  la  proposition  ^  et  du 
substantif  *^-^*" :  celui  qui  est  dans  la  bouche  des  individus  qui  lui  sont  subor- 
donnds."  Plus  tard  M.  Piehl  a  reconnu  la  veritable  Otymologie  et  ramenO  le  ^ 
initial  de  ^  ^^y^  k  son  origine  {Zeitschrift^  1883,  p.  128). 
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un  f(6minin  r^ulier  de  Tadjectif  ^  i  ^^  ouza,  le  copte 
OfO^C,  T.Af,,  sanus  esse,  bene  valere,  OTZ^.I,  T,M,y  OT3Cei, 
B,^  Sanari,  comme  on  le  salt  depuis  longtemps.  Elle  signifie  done 
la  saifUy  la  Men  portante,  et,  avec  r^f^rence  tacite  ^  Tobjet  dont  on 

constate  la  sant^,  ici  \<zil^  qui  est  en  effet  du  ffminin  en  Egyptien, 

-<st>-  """^^X-  ,    ,        ... 

^ .  Q     iRiT    <z3>  -<3Z>-    MiRiT  :    ouzAiT  etait  primitivement  une 

^pithbte  adress^e  k  Toeil,  et  qui  est  devenue  un  nom,  tout  en  con- 
servant  le  genre  du  mot  sur  lequel  elle  s'appuyait.  Le  d^terminatif 
^^  repr^ente  Pail  sain.  Pail  bien  portant,  par  opposition  k 
I'oeil  ordinaire  us>-,  et  les  traits  qui  le  distinguent  de  ce  dernier 
signe  sont  Ik  sans  doute  pour  repr^senter  les  marques  de  la  sant^  de 
Toeil.  Or,  si  Ton  compare  le  dessin  du  signe  k  certaines  representa- 
tions de  TAncien  Empire,  on  vena  que  le  trac^  en  est  identique  k 
Tapparence  que  pr^nte  Toeil  des  personnages  cern^  d'une  bande  de 
fard.  Sur  les  statues  de  Sepa  au  Louvre,*  sur  le  portrait  de  la  dame 
Hathornofirhotpou  \  Boulaq,t  on  voit  le  sourcil  accentu^  le  pour- 
tour  des  yeux  aviv^  de  kohol,  la  partie  inf^rieure  de  Tceil,  enduite 
d'un  fard  vert  qui  s'arr^te  k  la  ligne  naturelle  que  Far^te  de  Tos 
d^crit  sur  la  joue ;  le  petit  appendice  qui  pend  du  larmier  dessine  la 
trainee  de  poudre  que  Thumidit^  de  Toeil  trace  le  long  du  nez 
des  Egyptiens  modemes  qui  emploient  le  kohol,  et  qui  descend 
souvent  jusqu'k  Taile  du  nez.     Le  signe  ^^^  est  done  Fceil  humain 

fard^  it  la  mode  ^gyptienne,  et  le  nom  v\  \  ^^  ouza  it,  qui  est 
propre  k  Tceil  ainsi  fard^  nous  montre  que  ce  maquillage  de  Toeil 
etait  consider^  comme  ^tant  pour  lui  une  garantie  de  sante.  Et 
de  fait,  les  Egyptiens  ont  pr^tendu  de  tout  temps  que  I'usage  du 
kohol  n'etait  pas  seulement  pour  eux  affaire  de  coquetterie,  mais  de 
sante  des  yeux.  Lane  Ta  constate,  %  et  tous  les  Egyptiens  que  j'ai 
interroges  k  ce  sujet  en  sont  convenus.  II  en  etait  de  m^me  dans 
I'antiquite,  et  une  bonne  partie  des  remfedes  que  les  papyrus  nous 

*  E.  de  Roug^,  Notice  sommaire  des  Monuments  Egyptiens^   1855,  p.   50, 
A  36,  37,  38- 

t  Maspero,  Guide  du  VisUeur,  pp.  212,  213,  Nos.  991  et  loco. 
•  X  Lane,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians^ 
5th  Ed.,  T.  I,  pp.  45-46 ;  cf  pour  T^poque  classique  les  passages  que  M.  I'abbe 
Thedenat  a  r^unis  dans  sa  curieuse  brochure  intitul^e,  Note  sur  un  itui  h  collyre 
IgyptUn  conservi  au  Musie  du  Louvre  (ex trait  des  Mimoires  de  la  SocUti  des 
Antiquaires  de  France,  T.  XLI),  p.  lo,  sqq,  du  tirage  ^  part. 
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font  connaftre  sont  des  kohols  k  base  d'antimoine,  qui  teignent  le 
pourtour  des  yeux  en  noir,  ou  des  coUyres  k  base  de  sels  de  cuivre, 
qui  teignent  le  pourtour  des  yeux  en  vert.  L'association  d'id^ 
entre  Toeil  fard^  et  Tceil  bien  portant  ^tait  done  naturelle  en  Egypte, 
et  Ton  congoit  que  les  Egyptiens  aient  expliqu^  Tepithbte  OuzaIt 
^  I'^fef  ^  ^/>«/^f^««/  k  ^^  Vailfardk. 

Et  maintenant  quel  motif  avaient-ils  d'appeler  le  Soliel  et  la  Lune 

V 1  '^^  ^  ^^S  ^^S » ^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^^  portants  f  Le  Soleil  et  la 
Lune  sont,  comme  chacun  sait,  les  deux  yeux  de  la  face  divine 
^  ou  du  ciel  Or  cette  face  est  soumise  k  des  maladies, 
comme  la  face  humaine,  et  naturellement  aux  maladies  de  la  face 
humaine  qui  sont  le  plus  fr^uentes  en  Egypte,  aux  maladies  des 
yeux.  De  ces  deux  yeux,  Tun  le  Soliel  ^tait  en  bon  ^tat  k  Tordinaire, 
et  ne  soufTrait  que  d'^clipses  passagbres ;  la  lune  au  contraire  ^tait 
atteinte  d'une  maladie  p^riodique,  dont  les  accbs  T^teignaient  pro- 
gressivement,  mais  n'empdchaient  pas  qu'elle  recouvrat  la  plenitude 
de  sa  sant^  chaque  fois.  La  lune  n'^tait  done  saine  et  fardke  qu'au 
moment   de  son  plein;    cela   ne  Temp^chait  pas   d'etre  appell^ 

V  \  ^  ^^S  ^u^^^*^  comme  son  associ^  solaire,  et  ses  vicissitudes 
de  sant^  et  de  maladie,  attributes  aux  attaques  d'autres  dieux,  ont 
contribu^  largement  k  nous  faire  connattre  son  ^  1  c^^^  ouzait 
mieux  que  nous  ne  connaissons  rouzAiT  du  Soleil.* 

§  26. — J'ai  chercW  k  me  rendre  compte  du  nombre  d'hommes 
que  les  Egyptiens  employaient  k  d^corer  un  Edifice  ou  une  partie 
d'^difice,  ainsi  que  du  temps  qu'il  leur  fallait  pour  completer  la 
.d^oration.  L'examen  du  temple  d'Abydos  m'a  fourni,  je  crois,  un 
moyen  fort  simple  et  assez  s(ir  de  faire  ce  calcul.  J'avais  ^t^  frapp^ 
des  differences  que  pr^sente  un  m^me  signe,  dans  des  parties  ap- 
partenant  au  mdme  mur  d'une  m6me  salle  et  qui  ont  ^t^  sculpt^es 
en  meme  temps.  En  y  regardant  d'un  peu  pr^s,  je  reconnus  que 
ces  diif(^rences,  loin  d'etre  diss^min^es  au  hasard,  sont  r^parties 
r^guli^rement  Pour  mieux  me  faire  comprendre,  je  prendrai  un 
exemple  fort  court,  soit  un  bout  de  formule  de  la  table  d'Abydos, 
^v   A — n  ^^ '  ^'  j'analyserai,  non  tous  les  signes  dont  il  se  compose, 

*  Cette  explication  a  ^t^  dejk  indiqu^e  dans  le  Recueil,  T.  XII,  p.  86,  note  3. 
Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  Tavoir  vue  ant^rieurement. 
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mais  deux  d'entre  eux  qui  pr^tent  par  leur  forme  k  de  l^g^res 
variations,  la  chouette  initiale  J^  et  Toie  ^1,. 

£n  examinant  la  chouette,  je  remarque  tout  d'abord  que  les 
principales  diiTi^rences  de  rendu  portent  sur  Taile,  dans  la  partie  du 
couloir  qui  contient  la  Tadle,  Dans  un  premier  endroit,  la  chouette 
est  toujours  trac^e  comme  il  suit : 

Les  plumes  de  Taile  sont  marquees  par  un  semis  de 
petites  lignes  trac^es  horizontalement  dans  le  champ  de  la 
sculpture  et  assez  lourdes.     Dans  sept  colonnes  de  suite 
toutes    les   chouettes   sont   sculpt^es   de    la    sorte,    puis 
viennent  deux  colonnes  oil  le  rendu  de  Taile  est  different : 

Les  rangs  de  plumes  sont  marques  par  des  lignes 
continues  qui  s'^tagent  horizontalement  du  haut  en  bas 
de  Taile.  Dans  les  deux  colonnes  suivantes,  la  disposi- 
tion des  lignes  simulant  les  plumes  est  la  m6me  que 
dans  le  premier  cas,  seulement  les  lignes  sont  plus 
l^gbres. 

Si  je  passe  k  Pexamen  de  Toie,  je  remarque  d'abord  une  simple 
silhouette,  dans  laquelle  les  contours  de  Taile  et  des  pattes  sont 
indiqu^s  k  peu-prfes  comme  dans  le  caractfere  usual  5^*,  de  notre 
imprimerie.  Dans  les  deux  colonnes  suivantes,  les 
plumes  de  Taile  sont  marquees  par  des  raies  longitu- 
dinales  k  la  partie  sup^rieure,  transversales  k  la  partie 
inf(6rieure,  avec  chevauchement  des  lignes  longitudi- 
nales  sur  les  lignes  transversales  au  point  de  contact 
des  deux  syst^mes.  Dans  les  deux  lignes  suivantes  le  travail  de 
silhouette  presque  sans  detail  reparatt  un  peu  plus  lourd,  pour  ^tre 
remplac^  dans  sept  autres  colonnes  par  un  appareil 
de  lignes  analogues  k  celui  que  j*ai  signal^  plus 
haut,  mais  avec  des  difKrences  dans  la  disposition 
des  parties.  J'ajouterai  que  les  scarab^es  reproduits 
dans  les  cartouches  sont  taill^s  eux  aussi  avec  des 
variantes  curieuses.  Les  trois  scarab^es  qui  se  trouvent  sous  le? 
sept  demiferes  colonnes  ont  la  tdte  ainsi  faite,  avec  les  parties 
/>^  arrondies  et  le  corselet  r^uni  aux  ^lytres  par  une  pointe. 

\y^!^^^^/   Sous  les  deux  lignes  pr^c^dentes,  la  bouche,  les  yeux, 
V-....^,.-^    et  leurs  appendices  sont  taill^s  carr^  par  en  haut  et 
s'enfoncent  en  pointe  dans  le  corselet;  le  corselet,  au 
contraire,  est  arrondi  k  la  partie  qui  se  rattache  aux  ^lytres.     On 
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remarquera  que  les  variantes  sont  concordantes,  c'est4t-dire  que  \k 

oh  la  chouette  change  de  forme,  Toie  en  change 

^galement,  et  que  le  scarab^  se  modifie,  ]k  oli  Toie 

se  modifie.     De  plus,  les  alterations  sont  constantes 

en  leur  vari6t6,  c'est-k-dire  que  la  forme  une  fois 

adoptee  se  perp^tue  pendant  un  certain  nombre  de  lignes,  sept, 

deux,  deux,   sept       J'avais  recueilli  d'autres  exemples  dans  les 

di verses  chambres  du  temple  de  S^ti  1%  mais  je  les  ai  laiss^s  au 

Mus6e  en   quittant  TEgypte  et   n'ai  pas  r^ussi   k   les   recouvrer 

depuis  lors.       Mes  recherches  avaient  port^  principalement  sur 

les  oiseaux,  sur  les  aigles  1^,   sur  les  Spenders  ^.  ,   sur  les 

poussins  '^j  sur  les  ibis  ^^>  et  sur  les  grues  de  diverses  espies, 

^^ ,  'Zf^ ,    ^^ ,  etc.    J'avais  retrouv^  partout  la  mfime  altemance 

des  variantes  et  la  mSme  concordance  que  j'ai  signal^e  plus  haut 

La  consequence  de  ces  observations  s'impose  d'elle-mSme. 
Chacun  des  ouvriers-sculpteurs  ^gyptiens  avait  sa  mani^re,  apprise 
i  recole  ou  qu'il  s'^tait  enseign^e  k  lui-m^me,  de  figurer  le  detail  des 
divers  hi^roglyphes.  Les  uns  repr^sentaient  les  plumes  d'une  fagon, 
les  autres  d'une  autre,  mais  une  fois  que  cette  fagon  leur  etait 
pass6e  dans  la  main  et  devenue  instinctive,  ils  Tappliquaient  toujours 
et  partout  dans  les  inscriptions  qu'ils  sculptaient :  elle  ^tait  leur 
marque  de  fabrique  et  comme  leur  signature,  k  laquelle  on  pent 
reconnattre  leur  ouvrage.  Le  sept  premieres  lignes  que  j'ai  cities  plus 
haut  sont  done  I'oeuvre  d'un  m^me  ouvrier,  qui  faisait  ses  chouettes 
et  ses  oies  comme  je  Tai  montr^.  Les  deux  sulvantes  sont  Tceuvre 
d'un  second  ouvrier,  qui  ciselait  ses  chouettes  et  ses  oies  de  manifere 
differente.  J'ai  garde  Timpression  que  les  deux  lignes  suivantes 
etaient  du  premier  ouvrier  qui,  etant  plus  press^  par  le  temps,  aurait 
attaque  plus  rapidement  et  plus  leg^rement  la  pierre ;  mais,  k  prfes 
de  dix  ans  de  distance,  et  n'ayant  plus  qu'une  petite  partie  des  notes 
prises  sur  les  lieux,  je  n'ose  rien  affirmer.  Bref,  il  m'avait  paru 
reconnaitre  dans  ce  couloir  la  patte  de  huit  et  peut-^tre  de  dix 
ouvriers  qui  Tauraient  sculpte  d'un  bout  k  I'autfe.     Le  dessinateur, 

le     ®       ^  1  ^  GANOUTi,   tragait  I'inscription  et  les  figures  k 

I'encre  sur  la  muraille  \  le  dessinateur  en  chef  revoyait  et  corrigeait 
repure  au  rouge,  puis  r^partissait  la  surface,  k  chacun  selon  son 
habilete  probablement,  sept  lignes  k  celui-ci,  cinq  k  celui-lk,  deux  k 
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un  autre,  et  tous  attaquaient  la  muraille  k  la  fois,  chacun  dans  la 
partie  qui  lui  avait  ^t^  attribute,  en  commen^ant  d'ordinaire  par  le 
haut  des  colonnes.  Quand  ils  avaient  fini — ce  qui  devait  varier 
selon  la  rapidity  d'tSx^cution  qu'ils  avaient — ils  recevaient  la  com- 
mande  d'un  certain  nombre  d'autres  lignes,  et  ainsi  de  suite,  jusqu'k 
ce  que  la  paroi  entibre  fAt  d^cor^e. 

Reste  la  question  de  temps.  Les  Egyptiens  travaillaient  fort  vite, 
et  la  rapidity  avec  laquelle  I'ob^lisque  de  la  reine  Hatshopsitou  fut 
taill^  transport^,  sculpt^,  dress^  est  merveilleuse.  Si,  en  divisant 
les  surfaces  k  omer  le  plus  possible,  et,  par  suite,  en  multipliant  le 
nombre  des  ouvriers  qui  pouvaient  les  travailler  k  la  fois,  on  arrivait 
k  avoir  vite  raison  du  granit  rose  le  plus  dur,  la  tiche  devait  paraltre 
singuli^rement  plus  facile  quand  il  s'agissait  d^une  pierre  tendre 
comme  le  calcaire.  II  y  a,  k  Louxor,  un  certain  nombre  de  faus- 
saires  tr^s  habiles,  la  plupart  coptes,  qui  fabriquent  des  stales  et  des 
statues  pour  les  touristes.  Ces  braves  gens  travaillent  avec  des  outils 
et  ont  des  proc^d^s  fort  analogues  k  ceux  des  anciens  dont  ils 
copient  les  ceuvres.  Aprbs  avoir  dessin^  sur  une  pi^ce  de  calcaire 
des  hi^roglyphes  aussi  d^taill^s  que  ceux  du  temple  de  S^ti  I*'  k 
Abydos,  je  la  remis  k  Tun  d'eux :  en  un  jour  et  demi,  une  demi- 
colonne  de  vingt  grands  signes  6tait  achev^e,  non  certes  en  aussi  beau 
style  que  les  signes  du  module,  mais  avec  une  minutie  et  une  con- 
science dignes  de  tous  les  ^loges.  Je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  de  d^duire 
de  cette  experience  une  Evaluation  de  temps  precise :  il  me  paratt 
seulement  en  r^sulter  que  TEgyptien  ancien,  plus  habile  et  mieux 
dressE  que  I'Egyptien  modeme,  aurait  mis  moins  de  temps  k  Ex^uter 
la  mdme  quantite  d'hi^roglyphes,  un  tiers  en  moins  peut-^tre,  soit  deux 
heures  oti  I'autre  en  exigeait  trois.  Dans  cette  condition,  une  colonne 
d'hi^roglyphes  du  genre  de  celles  auxquelles  j'ai  empruntE  mes 
exemples  dans  le  temple  d' Abydos  pouvait  exiger  entre  deux  ou 
trois  jours  de  travail  k  un  ouvrier  habile,  ainsi  que  I'Etaient  les 
sculpteurs  employes  par  S6ti  V,  Le  couloir  entier  r^parti  entre 
huit  ou  dix  ouvriers  par  parois  n'aurait  pas  exig6  plus  d'un  mois  de 
travail.  Je  consid^re  que  les  tableaux,  ofTrant  de  grandes  surfaces 
blanches,  ne  devaient  pas  exiger  plus  de  temps  que  n'en  auraient 
demand^  le  nombre  de  lignes  d'inscription  entre  lesquelles  Tespace 
occupE  par  eux  aurait  6t6  r^partL  Je  donne  ces  calculs  pour  ce 
qu'ils  valent:  le  point  k  en  retenir  c'est  que  la  d^oration  des 
monuments  Egyptiens,  de  m^me  que  la  construction,  a  dii  exiger 
beaucoup  moins  de  temps  et  moins  d'hommes  qu*on  ne  Timagine 
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g^n^ralement.  C'^tait  un  service  d'etat  ou  de  ville,  organist  r^gu- 
librement,  avec  ses  corps  d'ouvriers  sans  cesse  entretenus  et  dress^ 
d^s  Tenfance  k  leur  genre  de  travail,  dirig^s  par  des  contremattres 
et  des  chefs  poss^dant  k  fonds  la  pratique  traditionnelle  de  Temploi : 
tout  s'y  faisait  avec  un  ordre  et  avec  des  m6thodes  ^prouvdes  de 
longue  date,  et  qui,  ^pargnant  les  tdtonnements  et  le  gaspillage  des 
forces,  ^pargnaient  le  temps. 

La  mdme  m^thode,  appliqu^e  aux  monuments  de  toute  ^poque, 
tombeau  de  Ti,  pyramide  de  Pepi  I",  inscription  de  la  bataille  de 
Mageddo,  temple  de  D^ir  el-M^in^h,  tombeaux  d'el-Kab,  m'avait 
donn^  des  r^ultats  concordants,  perdus  avec  mes  papiers.  Presque 
partout,  il  m'a  ^t^  possible  de  reconnattre  des  variantes  r^gulibres 
de  rendu  dans  les  hi^roglyphes,  et^  par  suite,  la  main  d'ouvriers 
difT^frents.  Les  indices  sont  parfois  si  lagers  et  si  fugitifs,  surtout 
quand  c'est  le  cas  des  hi^roglyphes  d^oup^s  en  silhouette  sans 
detail  int^rieur,  que  je  n'ose  me  flatter  de  les  avoir  bien  appr^i^s 
partout  et  toujours.  Je  me  borne  k  indiquer  la  m^thode,  pour  que 
d'autres  puissent  la  verifier  et  reconnattre  jusqu*^  quel  point  on  peut 
Fappliquer  k  la  g^n^ralit^  des  monuments. 

§  27. — On  rencontre  dans  les  musses  beaucoup  de  petits  amu- 
lettes,  le  plus  souvent  en  comaline,  qui  repr^sentent  la  partie 
ant^rieure  d'un  serpent :  une  b^lifere,  m^nag^e  k  Textr^mit^  oppos6e 
k  la  t^te,  servait  k  suspendre  I'amulette  au  cou  de  la  personne  qui 
le  portait  ou  k  le  coudre  sur  son  maillot  funfebre.  Je  ne  me  rappelle 
pas  qu'on  en  ait  fourni  T^xplication  complete.  Celle  que  j'en  ai 
admise  dans  le  catalogue  du  Mus^e  de  Boulaq  *  ne  couvre  qu'une 
partie  des  faits.  lis  ^taient  en  effet  destines  k  prot^ger  les  vivants 
et  les  morts  contre  la  piq(ire  des  serpents  et  des  scorpions,  mais  ce 
n'est  1^  qu'une  partie  de  leur  emploi.  Ce  sont  surtout  des  armes 
et  des  instruments  mystiques  qu'on  donnait  au  mort,  et  qui  lui 
servaient  dans  diverses  occasions  de'  sa  vie  d'outre-tombe.  Les 
Egyptiens  employaient  en  effet  k  la  chasse,  outre  le  boum^rang 
ordinaire,  un  biton  de  jet  qui  a  exactement  la  forme  d'un  demi- 
serpent,  c'est-k-dire  celle  de  notre  amulette.t    La  presence  de  cet 

*  Maspero,  Guide  du  Visiteur^  p.  279,  No.  4195. 

t  En  voir  des  exemples  dans  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs^  2nd  Ed., 
T.  II,  p.  108,  No.  366 ;  Nestor  L*h6te,  Lettres  icrites  d*Egypte,  p.  48  et  note  i. 
**  On  voit  dans  quelques  collections  d'antiquit^s  ^yptiennes  des  tdtes  de  serpent 
en  bronze,  autrefois  emmanch^es  k  des  b&tons  destines  k  la  chasse." 
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objet  minuscule  sur  le  mort  lui  assurait  la  possession  r^elle  de 
Tarme  qu'il  repr^entait,  et  lui  donnait  le  moyen  de  chasser  k  son 
gr6  aux  oiseaux  d'eau.  La  baguette  magique  des  pretres  ^gyptiens, 
le  ^^  ft  *— '  otr  hikaau,  qui  d'ordinaire  pr^sente  un  demi-serpent 

k  tele  de  b^lier,  surmont^e  ou  non  d'une  uraeus,*  a  quelquefois  elle 
aussi  la  forme  d'un  serpent  complet :  c*est  elle  qu'employaient  les 
magiciens  de  Pharaon  dans  leur  lutte  contre  Mo'ise  et  les  H^breux. 

La  forme  de  serpent  pret^e  k  une  arme  du  genre  du  boum^rang 
se  comprend  fort  bien,  quand  on  a  v^cu  dans  des  pays  od  les  serpents 
sont  plus  nombreux  et  plus  vifs  de  mouvements  qu'ils  ne  sont  chez 
nous.  Les  Egyptiens,  qui  avaient  une  crainte  fort  vive  des  reptiles, 
comme  le  montrent  les  trbs-anciennes  conjurations  que  les  textes 
des  Pyramides  nous  ont  conserv^es,  et  qui  avaient,  plus  souvent  sans 
doute  qu'ils  ne  Teussent  d^sir^,  Toccasion  d'observer  leurs  moeurs, 
avaient  ^t^  fort  frapp^s  de  la  fagon  soudaine  dont  le  c^raste  ou 
Turaeus  enroul^e  se  d^tend  brusquement,  se  jette  en  fouettant 
Fair  sur  sa  proie,  et  la  frappe  en  s'enroulant  autour  d'elle  pour  en 
paralyser  les  mouvements.  La  detente  du  bras  langant  le  boum^- 
rang,  la  marche  onduleuse  de  Tarme  k  travers  les  airs,  la  manibre 
dont  elle  semble  se  replier  sur  le  cou  de  Toiseau  qu'elle  atteint, 
leur  rappela  si  vivement  Tattaque  du  serpent,  qulls  donn^rent  k 
leurs  bois  de  jet  la  forme  du  reptile,  ou  plutot,  comme  le  boum^rang 
^tait  d'ordinaire  assez  court,  celle  d'un  c^raste  coup^  par  le  milieu. 

§  28. — Les  verbes  qui  expriment  Tid^e  de  porter,    'K    ,  ^K^^» 

— ••— ,  etc.,  ont  un  d^terminatif  TI  >  auquel  on  donne  depuis  long- 

temps  la  valeur  d^unpied  de  balance  A  Cette  valeur  est  bien  prouv^e 
par  la  forme  m^me  de  Tobjet,  mais,  si  Ton  ^tudie  Thistoire  du  signe, 
on  s'apergoit  bientdt  qu'il  apparalt,  surtout  dans  les  textes  du  Nouvel- 
Empire,  comme  transcription  rectifi^e  d'un  signe  hi^ratique,  qui  servait 
ded^terminatif  auxdiffi^rents  mots  que  j'ai  indiqu^s,  et  dont  la  forme 

la  plus  usuelle  est  dans  les  textes  d'^criture  soignee  Jf  /  IT  /  jT  • 

Cette  forme  hi^ratique  elle-m^me  ne  r^pond  pas  k  un  m^me  signe ; 
si  Ton  recherche,  dans  les  textes  des  Pyramides,  les  d^terminatifs 
des  mots  en  question,  on  remarquera  qu'ils  diflfferent  toujours  entre 

*  Th.  D^v^ria,  Le  Fer  et  rAimant^  dans  les  Melanges,  T.  I,  pp.  5,  8,  9. 
t  E.  de  Roug^;  Ckrestomathie  Egyptienne,  T.  I.  p.  87,  /.  10. 
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cux.  "K^  FA,  porter^  dont  le  d^tenninatif  usuel  est  un  homme 
portant  le  panier  sur  sa  t^te  ^,  ou  qui  s*dcrit  meme  semi-id^ 
graphiquement  "^  ,  a  pour  d^terminatif  dans  Pepi  I*'et  MirinrI  ^ 
le  chevet,  et  dans  Pepi  II,  T   le  pieu  fourchu  sur  lequel  s'embotte  la 

hampe  du  gouvernail  des  barques  ^gyptiennes,  d^terminatifs  fort  bien 
appropri^s  k  la  signification  du  verbe,  puisque  1  un  des  objets  porte 
la  t^te  du  dormeur,  Tautre  lepoids  de  la  rame-maitresse.  Quant 
^  Tosou,  ou  plutot  ^  OUTSOU,  le  d^terminatif  usuel  k 

r^poque  des  Pyramides  est  une  branche  d'arbre  qu'on  a  d^pouill^ 
des  rameaux  secondaires  y  ,  et  qu'on  a  plantde  dans  un  petit  monti- 
cule de  terre  ou  de  ciment  pour  la  tenir  en  place  ^  .    Les  variantes 

montrent  des  formes  diverses  du  biton  et  du  monceau,  mais  elles  se 
rambnent  toutes  au  type  dont  je  viens  de  donner  le  dessin.  Les 
lignes  du  cluvet  ou  du  pieu  d'une  part,  celles  du  rameau plante  en  terre 
de  Tautre,  trac^es  en  abr^g^  par  une  main  hdtive,  devaient  donner  des 
formes  trfes  voisines  Tune  de  Tautre  et  qui  se  m^lferent  en  un  seul 
type  hi^ratique,  celui  dont  j'ai  montr^  quelques  specimens  au  com- 
mencement de  ce  paragraphe.     Mais  Tusage  du  chevet  ou  du  pt€u 

aprfes    "K^     FA,  celui  de  la  branche  dressie  en  terre  aprfes  ^ 

OUTSOU,  ne  semblent  pas  avoir  surv^cu  longtemps  k  TAncien-Empire, 
si  bien  qu'on  confondit  Tun  avec  Tautre  les  signes  que  les  formes 
hi^ratiques  recouvraient,  et,  qu*essayant  de  les  interpreter  ensuite, 
on  les  traduisit  en  hi^roglyphes  par  le  pied  de  la  balance  *T|  ,  qui  lui 
aussi  s'appelait  outsou.  C'est  un  exemple  de  plus  k  noter  de  ces 
erreurs  involontaires  ou  voulues  qui  ont  d^figur^  nombre  de  signes 
anciens,  et  ont  tir^  des  valeurs  et  des  formes  de  T^criture  cursive  des 
valeurs  et  des  formes  nouvelles  pour  T^criture  monumentale. 

§  29. — I^  r^cit  qu'H^rodote  nous  fait  de  Texode  des  guerriers 
au  temps  de  Psamm^tique  I%*  a  rencontr^,  dans  ces  demiers  temps, 
beaucoup  d'incr^dules.  L'objection  principale,  expos^e  avec  beau- 
coup  de  force  par  M.  Wiedemann,t  insiste  beaucoup  sur  ce  fait  qu'il 

♦  H^rodote  II,  xxx. 

t  Wieuemann,  Gtschichte  jEgyptens  von  Psamnutick  J  bis  auf  Alexander  des 
CfrosseH,    p.  136,  sg^. ;  Herodotus  Zweites  Buck,  pp.  131,  sqq. 
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aurait  ^t^  impossible  aux  garnisons  de  Daphnse  et  de  Marea  de 
traverser  I'Egypte  enti^re,  du  nord  au  sud,  sans  dtre  arr^t^es  dans 
leur  marche.  Si  elles  avaient  ^t^  assez  fortes  pour  6c^uter  cette 
sortie  victorieuse,  elles  n'auraient  pas  eu  besoin  de  s'exiler  au  fond 
de  TEthiopie,  mais  seraient  demeur^es  en  Egypte,  et  y  auraient 
constitu^  au  profit  de  leurs  chefs  un  ou  plusieurs  ^tats  ind^pendants. 
J'avoue  que  les  arguments  invoqu^s  contre  Tautorit^  d'H^rodote  en 
cet  endroit  ne  m'ont  pas  convaincu,  et  que  je  suis  port^,  jusqu'^ 
nouvel  ordre,  k  d^fendre  Tauthenticit^  de  la  tradition  qu'il  nous  a 
transmise  k  ce  sujet 

En  premier  lieu,  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  assez  le  detail  des 
revolutions  qui  ^levferent  au  trone  la  XXVI*  dynastie,  pour  ^tre 
autoris^s  k  aflirmer,  qu'au  moment  mal  d^fini  oU  se  produisit  T^vfene- 
ment,  Psamm^tique  1^  ett  sous  la  main  le  nombre  de  soldats 
suffisant  pour  emp^cher  ses  troupes  africaines  de  le  quitter.  II 
pouvait  n'avoir  avec  lui  qu*un  petit  corps  de  mercenaires  grecs 
ou  cariens,  et  d'autre  part  les  r^volt^s,  k  qui  Texp^rience  des  guerres 
r^centes  devait  avoir  appris  le  respect  des  hoplites  et  de  leur 
discipline,  pouvaient  se  rendre  compte  qu'une  lutte  de  longue  dur^e 
n'ayant  aucune  chance  de  toumer  k  leur  avantage,  le  mieux  pour 
eux  etait  de  profiter  de  la  faiblesse  momentan^e  du  roi  afin  de 
s'en  aller  au  plus  vite,  avant  qu'il  eiit  concentre  le  gros  de  son  arm^e 
^trangfere  et  recouvrd  la  force  n^cessaire  k  les  arr^ter.  Conjecture 
pour  conjecture,  cette  consideration  ne  vaut  ni  plus  ni  moins  que 
celles  qu'on  a  invoqu^es  contre  la  veracity  du  r^cit  d'H^rodote : 
«lle  a,  comme  elles,  Tinconv^nient  de  nous  obliger  k  admettre  comme 
r^elles  plusieurs  circonstances  que  personne  ne  nous  rapporte  parmi 
les  historiens  anciens,  et  qui  peuvent  fort  bien  ne  s'^tre  jamais 
presentees. 

En  second  lieu,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  qu'au  debut  du  rbgne  offlciel 
<le  Psammetique  I'^  Tandamani-Tanoutamon  occupa  Memphis,  et 
:se  maintint  en  Egypte  pendant  quelque  temps.  Les  Assyriens  le 
<:hassferent,  mais  sa  domination  se  retablit  k  Thebes  aprbs  leur 
depart,  et  nous  avons  une  inscription  thebaine  qui  nous  montre 
-qu'elle  dura  au  moins  quatre  ans.*    Les  Ethiopiens  devaient  tenir 


*  Cbampollion,  Monumen/s,  pi.  CCCXLIX.  Un  monument  de  Boulaq  montre 
les  cartouches  de  Tanoutamon  alternant  avec  ceux  de  Psammetique  I**  dans  une 
viUe  du  Delta,  preuve  que  la  l^timite  du  roi  ^thiopien  fut  reconnue  quelque 
temps  jusqu*aux  bords  de  la  M^iterran^e. 
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gamison  dans  certaines  villes,  et,  le  jour  oli  Tandamani  rentra 
d^finitivement  en  Ethiopie,  il  fallut  bien  qu'une  partie  au  moins  de 
ses  soldats  quittUt  TEgypte  pour  y  rentrer  avec  lui.  Les  campagnes 
successives  de  Taharqou  et  de  Tandamani  du  sud  au  nord,  celles 
d'Assourbanipal  jusqu'^  Kipkip  du  nord  au  sud,  avaient  habitu4 
les  habitants  de  la  valine  aux  mouvemeuts  des  masses  armies  partie 
par  terre,  partie  en  bateaux  sur  le  Nil.  L'exode  des  gamisons. 
indigenes,  suivant  I'exode  des  Ethiopiens  et  les  razzias  des  Assyriens^ 
ne  devait  done  presenter  que  peu  de  difficult^s.  Les  inscriptions 
d'Assourbanipal  et  celles  de  Montoumhdi  nous  montrent  quels 
d^stres  la  valine  entifere  avait  subis :  si  une  cit^  comme  Thfebes 
en  ^tait  rest^e  h.  demi-ruin^e,  qu'^tait-ce  des  cit^s  moindres  qui  se 
trouvaient  entre  Memphis  et  Thfebes?  La  marche  des  Assyriens 
au-del^  de  Memphis  n'avait  rencontr^  aucun  obstacle  s^rieux  de  la 
part  des  habitants ;  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  raison  pour  que  la  marche 
des  soldats  r^volt^s  en  ^prouvit.  Les  Th^bains,  par  religion  et 
par  tradition,  ^taient  partisans  de  la  dynastie  religieuse  qui  r^gnait 
k  Napata  et  ennemis  des  Sa'ites :  des  troupes  qui  abandonnaient  les 
Saites  pour  aller  rejoindre  les  Ethiopiens  n'^taient  pas  expos^es  k 
rencontrer  chez  eux  beaucoup  d'opposition,  quand  m^me  les  mal- 
heurs  des  ann^es  prdc^dentes  leurs  auraient  laissd  la  force  n^cessaire 
de  s'opposer  k  la  marche  d'une  arm^e. 

En  troisifeme  lieu,  le  r^cit  d'H^rodote  nous  apprend  que  P^migra- 
tion  des  garnisons  creusa  un  vide  notable  dans  la  population  militaire 
du  pays ;  sans  adopter  le  chiffre  qu'il  cite,  on  peut  croire  qu'un  ^l^- 
ment  pr^cieux  de  force  fut  perdu  pour  TEgypte.  Si  nous  examinons 
les  monuments  de  I'^poque  Saite,  nous  sommes  frapp^s  du  silence 

qu'ils  gardent  sur  ces  ^s^  ^21^  sbj  ^£1^  ^^^     1^  Mashaouasha,. 

ou  par  abr^viation    •"^^l^*  Qui  jouent   un   role  preponderant 

dans  rbistoire  au  cours  des  sibcles  precedents.  Encore  au  milieu  du 
VHP  sifecle,  tous  ceux  des  princes  eg3rptiens  qui  ne  s'arrogeaient . 
pas  le  titre  de  roi  etaient  CA^/s  ou  Grands  Chef  des  Mashaouasha. 
Les  Mashaouasha  formaient  le  noyau  de  toutes  les  petites  armees 
feodales  ;  c'est  aux  Mashaouasha  que  Tafnakhti  et  les  Saites  avaient 
dd  leur  succ^s :  bref,  les  Mashaouasha  etaient  aupr^s  des  seigneurs 
de  ce  temps  ce  que  fiirent  plus  tard  les  Turcs,  les  Nfegres,  les 
Mamelouks  Circassiens  ou  autres,  auprbs  des  sultans.  Si  on  ne  les 
rencontre  plus  k  partir  de  Psammetique  I*',  ne  faut-il  pas  qu'une 
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revolution  soit  survenue  qui  ait  bris^  leur  pouvoir,  ou  les  ait  chass6 
du  pays?  Substituons  dans  le  r^cit  d'H^rodote  le  nom  de  Mashaouasha 
au  terme  g^n^rique  de  soldats,  et  tout  s'explique.  Les  Mashaouasha 
forment  naturellement  les  gamisons  des  villes  frontibres,  comme  les 
soldats  d'H^rodote ;  comme  ceux-ci,  ils  avaient  la  preponderance, 
par  suite  le  poste  d*honneur,  dans  les  armies  egyptiennes,  et  ils 
devaient,  comme  ceux-ci,  se  sentir  blesses  de  la  degradation  qu'on 
leur  infligait  en  leur  preferant  les  hoplites  grecs.  Un  depart  en 
masse  expliquerait  la  disparition  soudaine  de  ces  Mashaouasha  aprbs 
Tavenement  de  la  XXVI*  dynastie.  La  raison  pour  laquelle  ces 
Libyens  d'origine  se  seraient  diriges  vers  TEthiopie  ressort  assez 
claire  de  Fhistoire  du  temps.  Les  rois  de  Napata  venaient  de  regner 
pr^  d'un  sifecle  sur  TEgypte,  ils  n'avaient  pas  renonce  k  leurs  pre- 
tentions, ils  possedaient  encore  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  Nubie  ; 
les  Mashaouasha,  ou  simplement  les  so/dats,  en  allant  les  rejoindre, 
pouvaient  esperer  que  leur  exil  serait  momentane,  et  qu'une  campagne 
des  Ethiopiens  les  ram^nerait  bient6t  dans  leurs  foyers  avec  leurs 
anciens  privileges,  campagne  victorieuse  comme  celles  de  Piinkhi, 
de  Shabako,  de  Taharqou,  de  Tandamani.  Comme  nous  sommes 
moins  renseignes  encore  sur  Thistoire  d'Ethiopie  que  sur  Thistoire 
d'Egypte,  nous  ignorons  pour  quel  motif  la  campagne  n'eut  pas  lieu. 
Fut-ce  querelle  religieuse  ou  guerre  civile  entre  deux  pretendants  ? 
Le  fait  certain,  d'aprfes  Herodote,  c'est  que  le  roi  d'Ethiopie,  quel 
qu'il  fiit,  transporta  cette  armee  qui  lui  arrivait  au  sud  de  son  empire. 
Ici  encore  le  motif  est  assez  apparent.  Ces  recrues  turbulentes, 
laissees,  en  Nubie,  pouvaient  ^tre  tentees  de  retoumer  en  Egypte,  ou 
de  se  creer  entre  TEgypte  et  TEthiopie  un  domaine  independant. 
Internees  sur  la  fronti^re  meridionale,  ils  la  protegeaient  contre  les 
incursions  des  peuples  du  Haut-Nil,  et  devenaient  le  boulevard  de 
Napata  et  de  Beroua.  C'est  peut-^tre  Textension  qu'ils  donnferent 
vers  le  sud  k  la  domination  ethiopienne,  qui,  depla9ant  le  centre  de 
gravite  du  royaume,  fit  de  Beroua-Meroe  la  seconde  capitale,  puis  la 
.capitale  unique,  de  TEthiopie. 

Enfin,  rhistoire  contemporaine  de  TEgypte  presente  un  fait 
analogue  k  celui  que  rapporte  Herodote.  Quand  Mehemet-Ali  eut 
massacre  les  principaux  beys  en  18 it,  ce  qui  subsistait  des  mame- 
loucks  emigra  en  masse  vers  la  Haute-Egypte,  puis,  ne  pouvant 
s'y  maintenir,  vers  la  Nubie  et  jusqu'k  Dongolah.  Les  Egyptiens 
poursuivirent  les  fugitifs,  et,  ce  fut  en  les  pourchassant  qu'ils  finirent 
par  conquerir  de  proche  en  proche  les  pays  du  Nil  Moyen,  et  par 
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^tablir  un  empire  analogue  k  celui  des  Pharaons.  Get  Episode, 
d^j^  cit6  par  Vivien  St.  Martin,  peut  servir  k  mieux  comprendre  le 
r^cit  d'H^rcxiote,  et  ajouter  un  motif  k  ceux  que  je  viens  d'indiquer 
d'en  admettre  Tauthenticit^  en  gros,  sinon  dans  le  detail. 

§  30. — On  rencontre  parfois,  dans  les  textes  de  toutes  les  ^poques, 
le  signe  o  ; ,  comme  id^ogramme  ou  comme  d^terminatif.  Un  ex- 
emple,  empruntd  k  la  pyramide  de  Pepi  II,  suffira  k  en  montrer  I'emploi 


n 


jvO   "  Ce  taureau-lk  qui  sort  du  pare,  ce  serpent-UL  qui 

sort  du  Soleil."  Le  signe  n'est  ni  un  collier,  ni  une  suite  de  gouttes 
d'eau  comme  on  Ta  dit  quelquefois :  c'est  un  cercle  de  grosses 
pierres  fich^es  en  terre  et  formant  un  pare  pour  les  bestiaux.  Les 
bergers  en  ^Ifevent  encore  de  ce  genre  dans  certaines  parties  de 
TEgypte,  et  j'en  ai  vu  beaucoup  qui  ^taient  tout  r^cents  k  Tentr^e  de 
rOuady  du  Sheikh  Saboun,  k  Test  d'Akhmim. 

Les  pares  du  voisinage  d'Akhmtm  sont  de  petites  dimensions; 
mais  ailleurs  il  y  en  a  de  fort  grands,  et  qui  r^pondent  entiferement 
aux  nawdmts  du  Sinai  et  aux  pares  k  b^tail  encore  en  usage  dans 
beaucoup  de  pays  de  TAfrique  et  de  TAsie.  "  Quand  une  tribu  a 
choisi  un  site  pour  y  camper,  le  b^tail  est  rassembW  en  un  m^me 
endroit,  et  les  tentes  ou  les  huttes  s'^lfevent  en  cercle  tout  autour ; 
le  tout  est  enferm^  ensuite  d'un  mur  en  pierre  assez  bas,  dans  lequel 
on  plante  des  touffes  ^paisses  d'acacia  ^pineux,  dont  les  branches 
emm^l^es  et  les  pointes  allong6es  forment  autour  du  campement 
une  haie  parfaitement  impenetrable.  On  les  appelle  douar^  et  je  ne 
doute  gufere  qu'il  faille  y  reconnaitre  les  Hazeroth  en  usage  chez  les 
tribus  pastorales  que  la  Bible  mentionne."* 

Le  signe  est  employ^  sous  une  de  ses  formes  secondaires  dans 
rinscription  d'Ouni  (1.  42),  au  r^cit  d'une  guerre  contre  les  Hirou- 
shiitou,  les  maUres  des  sables y  les  Bedouins,  apparent^s  peut-^tre  k 
ceux  qui  ont  biti  les  enceintes  si  bien  etudi^es  par  M.  Palmer. 

^(^(13  CD  [^^"=^1    "^^"^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^"  P^^*  ^^'  's-salamah) 

•  E.  H.  Palmer,  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus^  pp.  321,  322. 
t  Le  signe  de  Toriginal  donne  un  homme  qui  d^molit  un  mur  avec  une  pioche. 
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et  d^molit  les  douar  des  Bedouins/'  Le  d^terminatif  nous  montre 
une  ellipse  assez  r^gulibre,  qui  r^pond  au  cercle  qu'on  voit  plus  haut 
Le  mot  OuNiT,  ouonit,  paralt  s'fitre  conserve  avec  changement  de 
genre,  dans  le  copte  OT^It  M.  Ill  x^l*^  Terra^  pulvis;  terra 
aggesta^  agger.  Les  Hiroushaitou  vivaient  done,  si  cette  explication 
est  exacte,  d'une  fagon  analogue  k  celle  des  tribus  dont  M.  Palmer 
a  retrouv^  les  tombes  et  les  villages  dans  son  exploration  du  Sinai', 
lis  avaient  des  douar,  des  ronds  de  pierres,  cultivaient  la  vigne  et  le 
figuier,  et  la  description  qu'Ouni  fait  de  leur  pays  r^pond  bien  k  celle 
que  M.  Palmer  donne  des  parties  du  Negeb,  situ^es  sur  la  lisibre 
m^ridionale  du  desert  de  Tih,  autour  d'Ain-Gadis,  et  au-<lel^  On 
pourrait,  d'aprbs  cela,  fixer  leur  habitat,  au  moins  celui  des  tribus 
auxquelles  Ouni  eut  k  faire,  dans  les  regions  jadis  fertiles,  aujourd'hui 
ruin^es,  qui  s'etendent  au-delk  de  TOuady  el-Arish.  Le  pays  de 
TiBA,  au  nord  du  pays  des  Hiroushiltou,  et  qu'Ouni  atteignit  en 
bateau,  serait  la  contr^e  entre  el-Arish  et  Gaza. 
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A  CUP  WITH   HIERATIC   INSCRIPTION. 

By  F.  L.  Griffith,  F.S.A, 

Last  year  my  friend  Mr.  Newberry  observed  an  inscribed 
Egyptian  cup  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  showed 
me  a  rough  copy  of  the  legend,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  most 
unusual  character.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Balfour,  M.A., 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  who  brought  the  cup  up  to  London,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  it  at  leisure,  and  settle  the  reading  of  the 
signs  which  the  irregular  surface  the  faintness  of  the  ink  and  the 
occasional  peculiarity  of  form  rendered  doubtful. 

Readers  of  the  Proceedings  are  familiar  with  the  mediaeval 
practice  in  the  East  of  writing  magical  formulae  inside  bowls,  and 
plenty  of  metal  vessels  are  to  be  found  with  inscriptions  incised 
within  and  without,  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  medicines  or  avert 
the  powers  of  demons.  Such  a  practice  may  well  have  found  favour 
in  ancient  Egypt ;  the  cup  in  question  had,  in  fact,  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  magic  medicine  bowls ; "  but  the  inscription 
upon  it  demands  a  different  explanation. 

The  writing,  in  black  ink,  forms  a  little  more  than  two  lines, 
carried  spirally  round  the  outside  of  the  cup  immediately  beneath 
the  rim. 

•ft  an  Tta-da  sa  Anni :  bu-pui  i  udru,  s-dnh  su  dtf-d  Anni pn 
hmt-f  Dtdf  tnt-f  qrsu  su  taid  mt:  dn  hd-s  Anni  ft-ns^  qrs  su  da  su. 
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By  attending  closely  to  the  grammar  we  can  translate  this  in- 
volved sentence — 

**  Says  Teta-aa,  son  of  Anni,  '  he  who  has  fled  has  not  returned, 
whom  my  father,  the  aforesaid  Anni,  and  his  wife  Teta,  brought 
into  the  world  (or  nurtured  as  an  adopted  son?)  and  whom,  when 
he  died,  my  mother  buried.  Her  husband  Anni  said  to  her,  Bury 
him  and  succeed  him.' " 

Without  doubt,  Anni  had  two  wives :  the  first  was  named  Teta, 
and  had  a  son  or  adopted  child,  who  is  here  described  as  ''  he  who 
has  fled,"  t\e,y  the  deceased.  By  a  second  wife  or  concubine,  Anni 
had  another  son  Teta-aa,  the  writer  of  the  inscription,  and  when  the 
first  child  died,  Anni  bid  her  bury  him  and  take  his  inheritance. 

Why  was  this  statement  written  on  a  perfect  cup,  and  not  on  a 
papyrus,  a  wooden  tablet,  a  potsherd  or  a  piece  of  stone  ?  It  is  a 
most  unusual  occurrence,  and  requires  explanation. 

In  all  countries,  out  of  every  thousand  perfect  ancient  vases, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  been  found  in  tombs — the  great 
preservers  of  pots.  Thus  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  inscribed 
cup  having  been  deposited  in  a  tomb.  Whether  the  sign  ^^ 
(burial)  faintly  visible  on  the  bottom  is  to  be  considered  further 
evidence  of  its  destination,  or  only  a  trial  of  the  pen  preparatory  to 
the  formation  of  the  sign  in  the  legend,  is  doubtful 

'  I  take  it  that  the  cup,  although  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  medicine, 
is  a  record  of  another  superstition.  The  inscription  is  clearly  a 
statement  by  Teta-Sa  to  establish  his  claim,  through  that  of  his 
mother,  to  the  property  either  of  Anni  or  of  Anni's  elder  son  by  a 
different  mother.  The  cup,  we  suppose,  was  deposited  in  a  tomb, 
and  probably,  from  its  nature,  was  filled  with  food  or  drink.  It  is 
likely  enough  then  that,  before  or  after  entering  on  his  inheritance, 
Teta-aa  thought  it  prudent  to  appease  the  ghost  of  his  elder  brother 
by  an  offering  of  food  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  his  just 
title ;  or  else,  in  consequence  of  some  litigation,  he  may  have  been 
compelled  by  the  judge  in  the  case  to  deposit  his  statement  in  the 
tomb  as  a  guarantee  of  his  veracity.  The  powers  of  the  underworld 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  him  in  case  his  statement  were  untrue. 

The  vessel  is  semi-globular,  3J  inches  in  diameter  and  2| 
inches  high,  of  rough  red  ware,  faced  inside  and  out  with  pale 
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yellowish :  *  below,  it  shows  signs  of  having  been  clumsily  removed 
from  the  wheel  and  trimmed.  The  style  of  the  hieratic  and  the 
proper  names  prove  that  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  it  may  be  much  older. t 

[The  legend  furnishes  the  earliest  instance  of  the  curious  negative 
form  J  v°  V^^'  ^  cavity  caused  by  a  pebble  in  the  clay  has 
played  havoc  with  the  name  Anni  at  its  second  occurrence  in  1.  i. 
Lastly,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  incorrect  (?)  forms  of  ■¥• ,  4^  and 
^^  in  the  hieratic] 


*  Its  cubic  contents  are  13^  cubic  inches,  approximately  i  hnu  (29*6  cubic 
inches).  The  hnu  and  \  htm  are  commonly  prescribed  as  the  larger  quantities  to 
be  used  for  magical  and  medicinal  purposes. 

t  Mr.  Strachan  •  Davidson,  who  presented  this  interesting  object  to  the 
Museum,  believes  that  he  obtoined  it  from  a  dealer  at  Luxor  in  the  year  1886-7. 
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;0N   SOME   EGYPTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE 
MUS6e  GUIMET  at  PARIS. 

By   Dr.   A.   Wiedemann. 

The  splendid  Museum  founded  by  M.  Guimet  in  Paris  contains 
a  large  number  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
Conservator  of  the  Museum,  M.  Millou^,  to  whom  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  express  my  sincerest  thanks,  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  study, 
during  my  sojourn  in  Paris  last  September,  their  inscriptions, 
I  can  now  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  at  least  some  of  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  readers  of  the  Proceedings. 

I.  Large  bust  from  a  statue,  of  stone,  with  well-preserved  head. 


(  0^ ^**^^ Do  •  ....  As  the  statue  is  that  of  a  woman,  it  must 
represent  §ep-en-apt,  the  wife  of  Psammetich  I,  in  the  form  of  a 
goddess  (Isis?),  who  was  adored  at  T'a-mut.  This  being  the  name 
of  the  part  of  Thebes,  which  surrounded  the  temples  of  Medinet-Abu 
and  D^r  el  Medinet,  the  statue  probably  stood  in  the  small  build- 
ings at  Medinet-Abu,  which  were  erected  during  the  XXVth  dynasty. 
A  statue  with  the  name  of  the  same  queen  was  found  in  these  ruins 
in  1854  (publ.  Greene,  Fouilles  k  Thebes,  pi.  8,  No.  1 ;  ^/  E.  de 
Rougd,  Notes  de  Quelques  Textes  Hitroglyphiques^  publ.  par  Greene, 
p.  36,  sqq.  The  statue  was,  till  1882  at  least,  in  the  so-called  French 
house  at  Luqsor).  The  upper  part  of  this  statue  is  broken  off  nearly 
at  the  same  place  where  the  Paris  example  begins ;  it  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  if  the  two  pieces  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
statue,  or  at  least  to  similar  ones. 

2.  Handle  of  a  sistrum  of  clay  with  beautiful  blue  glaze.    On  the 

front  ^J(^^0jf^-<=^ra^ilil^ 

¥CEIlElf^-sJ±kil-  - 

form         ^v   )  instead  of  the  usual  > Sj  is  worth  noting. 
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A  smaller  handle  of  the  same  kind,  broken  at  the  underpart,  still 

preserves  the  prenomen  of  King  Amasis  ]  I  f  ©  Q  O  J  ^^ written 

on  the  front  and  on  the  back. 

3.  Fragment  of  a  very  well  executed  calcareous  stela,  cut  in 
rectangular  form,  40  x  33  cm.  On  the  left  an  altar  with  different 
offerings;  on  the  right  a  sitting  man,  behind  whom  a  tall 
and  slender   woman    stands.       Above    them  four  vertical  lines  : 

were  several  vertical  lines  of  text,  but  only  the  beginning  of  a  few  of 
them  is  left;  thus  in  the  third  from  the  right  -<k>.,  fourth  ^j^, 
fifth  /I\  (?),  and,  afterwards,  more  to  the  left,  ^c:7  and 


4.  Stela  rounded  at  the  top,  43  x  27  cm.,  of  exceedingly  bad  work- 
manship, but  showing  the  characteristics  of  about  the  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  to  the  XlXth  dynasty.  First  register:  a  standing  man 
making  a  libation  to  a  person  sitting  on  a  throne.  The  latter  wears 
round  his  neck  a  series  of  necklaces  like  the  man  in  L.  D.,  Ill, 
105^/  his  cloth  shows  the  form  of  those  of  the  man  in  L.  I).,  Ill, 
114a,  and  does  not  cover  the  navel  The  cone  represented  on  the 
head  of  the  two  quoted  figures  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  head 
of  our  man.  Between  him  and  the  worshipper  is  an  altar,  and 
behind  him  a  bunch  of  flowers.      Above  is  written  in  the  middle 

ff^T  ^  ^S  ,    and   underneath  fi^^  ;    besides,   above    the  wor- 

the  altar  and  the  sitting  man  ^^3:^  /^^  \U  /^^    |    »   behind  him 

^'^^  }^\M}^'  ^^"^'"^  ^^^  ^^^^-^  1  i- 

Second    register :    In    the    middle    an  altar,   on   the    right  and 
left,  a  man  and  a  woman  are  sitting.     Above  them,  on  the  left, 

-   ^   ]    fl^       ^-    ^    M  "   ^       3.    Jl  .    on    the    right 


0    I  I 
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I  have  just  noted  that  the  dress  of  the  prince  of  Kusch  re- 
presented on  the  stela  is  similar  to  that  of  a  personage  in  L.  D.,  Ill, 
114.     The  reliefs   from   Schataui  published  there   (^-^)   show  a 

L  ^^  ^S*^*^^  f/^  fn  ^'  ^^°  ^^^^^  under  king  Ai,  and  who  is 
most  likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Pa-ur  of  the  Guimet  stela.  This 
prince  of  Kusch  was  probably  the  successor  of  Hui  and  Amenhetep, 
who  filled  the  same  office  under  Amen-tut-anch  (L.  D.,  Ill,  115-8;. 
As  his  successors  may  be  noted  An!  (L.D.,  III,  i38«)  and  Amen- 
em-apt  (L.  D.,  Ill,  141^,  k),  who  appear  under  Seti  I.  The  latter  of 
them  is  still  named  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II,  and 
is  called  in  the  temple  of  Bet-el-Walli,  where  is  found  also  a  prince 

of  Kusch,  [|j  P  J  (|(j  ^  (L.  D.,  Ill,  1 76^),  the  son  ^f  ^  ^  |^  ^^ 

— ^  1  ^^  ["^^  ^^^^  ^^  In  ^  ^^  known  by  the  funerary  monu- 
ment of  Amen-em-ant  at  Naples  (</.  Lieblein,  Diet,  des  noms,  nr.  905), 
to  have  been  the  brother  of  this  Amen-em-ant.  Brugsch  quotes  in 
the  pedigree  given  in  his  Gesch,  Aegypiens,  p.  541,  this  Pa-ur  as  the 
father  of  the  prince  of  Kusch,  Amen-em-apt.  This  indication  is  not 
found  in  the  monument  itself,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  based  only  on 
the  inscription  L.  D.,  Ill,  176^,  which  records  no  title  for  the  father 
of  Amen-em-apt  The  relationship  of  these  two  princes  of  Kusch 
must  therefore  remain  doubtful.  Doubtful  also  is  the  identity  of  the 
Pa-ur  under  Ramses  II  and  of  the  Pa-ur  under  Ai,  an  identity 
suggested  by  Brugsch  (/.r.,  p.  438),  and  in  no  way  improbable. 

The  adoration  of  Pa-ur,  and  his  designation  as  J^   ]  the  god,  is 

remarkable.  Many  texts  speak  of  the  adoration  of  the  Egyptian 
king  during  his  lifetime,  and  one  of  his  most  ordinary  titles  was 

I  T  "the  good  god,"  but  the  epithet  /^   ]  was  a  very  rare  one  even 

for  Pharaoh.*  To  private  persons  a  cult  was  regularly  devoted  after 
death  with  the  purpose  of  providing  for  their  food,  but  this  has 

*  It  is  found  in  the  form  ^J^l^    I  y^     ^    W)  ^'^'^  Ramses;   cf,   L.   D. 
III.  191 ;  Maspero,  Lts  Momies  RoyaUs  de  lUir  el-bdkari^  p.  557. 
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nothing  to  do  with  a  real  adoration.  As  a  true  god  out  of  their 
rank  appears  Amenhotep,  the  son  of  Hapi,  who  was  in  Ptolemaic 
times  described  as  great  god  {Revue  Egyptologique^  II I^  131),  and 
was  adored  in  the  south-west  of  Thebes,  at  D^r  el-Medinet 
(Brugsch,  Aeg,  Z,  1875,  '25;  Piehl,  Inscr.  I,  161),  at  Ddr  el-babari 
(L.  D.,  IV,  67  c,  d;  cf,  Piehl,  Aeg.  Z,  1887,  p.  117,  sq.\  and 
in  the  small  temple  south  of  Medinet-Abu  (L.  D.,  IV,  32^).* 
Here  he  is  represented  side  by  side  with  Imhetep  or  with  this  god 
and  Thoth  as  a  kind  of  divinity  of  wisdom.  Indeed  he  was  known 
as  a  writer  of  mystical  texts  (Maspero,  Memoires  sur  quelques 
papyrus  du  Louvre^  p.  58;  Pleyte,  C?iap,  Supply  p.  71,  sqq^^  and 
celebrated  by  the  legend  as  a  wise  man  (Manetho  in  fosephuSy 
c,  Ap.y  I,  26;  cf,  Erman,  Aeg,  Z,  1877,  147,  sq,).  But  a  cult  must 
have  been  established  to  him,  not  for  his  literary  merits,  or  on 
account  of  the  high  position  he  held  during  his  lifetime  (Mariette, 
Karnaky  pi.  36-7 ;  cf,  Brugsch,  Aeg.  Z,  1876,  p.  96,  sqq.\ 
but  because  he  founded  the  temple  of  D^r  el-Medinet  {Inscriptions 
in  Hieratic  Characters^  pi.  29;  cf.  Brugsch,  /.^.,  1875,  123,  sqq.), 
and  gained  by  this  work  a  religious  importance  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand  his  cult  appears  only  at  a  late 
period,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  historical  Amenhotep  was 
vanishing,  and  he  was  known  only  by  an  indistinct  tradition  darkened 

late  **  the  royal  scribe,  the  first  good  scribe  Amen^otep,  calculator  {cf.  the  title 

KJ   Y    f^   >  translated  by  de  Roug^,  Melanges  cC Arehceologie  Egyptiennty  1, 19  : 

computateur  du  temps)  of  Amon,  who  loves  him,  the  prudent  coming  out  of 
Safex*    bright    in    reference    to    his    mouth    (in  speaking;  cf.  the  expression 

^^N.  ^  the  sentences  of  the  mouth),  as  the  dwelling  in  Qeser-t  ** 

-Ir      III      I 

(a  part  of  Hermopolis  magna ;  cf.  Brugsch,  DUtionnaire  Giographiquey  p.  535,  sq. ). 

The  small  lacuna  at  the  beginning  is  filled  up  through  Q  by  the  parallel  text  of 

D€r  el-Medinet.    In  D6r  el-Ba^ari  Amenhotep  is  called  U  (misprinted  for  Q?) 

The  last  words  prove  the  dwelling  in  ^eser-t  named  in  the  Medinet-Abu  text  to 
be  Thoth,  the  chief  god  of  this  emplacement. 
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particularly  by  the  fact,  that  then  his  true  temple,  in  which  he  was 
certainly  represented  as  an  historical  personage,  had  disappeared  and 
a  Ptolemaic  temple  had  been  built  on  the  same  spot.  Thus  the 
people  would  see  in  him,  not  a  mere  human  being,  but  a  kind  of 
deity,  who  had  lived  on  earth,  but  had  afterwards  retired  to  heaven, 
like  as  Ra  or  Osiris. 

Of  the  adoration  of  a  living  private  person  the  texts  speak 
nowhere  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  only  authors  of  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ  (Porphyrius,  de  abst,  IV,  9 ;  Theodoret,  Orat,  III,  p.  775, 
ed.  Schulz ;  Eusebius ;  cf,  Min.  Felix,  Oct.  29)  who  mention  that  a 
man  was  venerated  at  Anabis  in  Egypt,  and  received  offerings  which 
he  could  afterwards  eat.  Further,  it  appears  probable,  that  in  pre- 
historic times  the  nomarchs  had  in  their  nomes  a  divine  position 
similar  to  that  obtained  afterwards  by  the  Pharaoh  throughout  the 
whole  country  (Wiedemann,  ReL  der  alien  Aegypter,  p.  93).  This 
however  is  only  an  hypothesis,  and  in  historical  times  a  cult  of  the 
nomarchs  is  no  more  quoted.  By  the  stela  of  the  Mus^e  Guimet  it 
is  now  proved,  that  still  in  the  classic  times  of  Egyptian  history  a 
cult  of  a  living  private  individual  existed  as  well  as  the  worship  of 
the  king,  and  that  such  a  man  could  be  described  as  "]  "god."  The 
cult  would  have  its  origin  in  the  wish  of  the  servitors  of  a  mighty 
man  to  flatter  their  master  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  such 
a  worship  was  certainly  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  it  shows  the  Egyptian  religious  feelings  from  a  new 
side,  and  offers  a  new  and  clear  proof  for  the  materialistic  and 
anthropomorphistic  manner  in  which  this  people  conceived  and 
formed  a  divinity. 

5.  On  a  calcareous  stela  with  many  proper  names  appear  in  the 

6.  Calcareous  stela  rounded  at  the  top.  Above  the  two  Ut'a-eyes ; 
below  ten  horizontal  lines  running  from  right  to  left,  giving  a  rather 
long  family  list : — 
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7.  Stela  of  calcareous  stone  in  the  style  of  about  the  XlXth  dynasty, 
47  X  31  cm.  The  upper  part  has  been  mutilated  by  a  modern  hand, 
which  gave  to  it  a  rounded  form  and  destroyed  some  of  the  initial 
signs.  First  register :  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  a  male  worshipper 
before  an  altar,  behind  which  stands  the  bandaged  Osiris  with  the  crown 

of  Upper  Egypt,  the  |  and  the  ,f\  in  the  hands.      Above,  written 
in  the  middle,  ;  to  the  left  in  vertical  lines  ^    ^ 2 


*'a;= n=-Ua' ]-,ziK 

4 vg^.        Second   register  :    Inscriptions  running   in   vertical 

columns  from  left  to  right  above  kneeHng  persons:   ^.A^  \  O^ 

Third  register  :   Inscriptions  as  above  :    V  Q  fn   '  '^^"» 
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8.  Stela  of  calcareous  stone,  rounded  at  the  top.  Above,  Anubis 
sitting  with  •¥•  in  the  right  and  |  in  the  left  hand,   and  the  inscrip- 

^'°"^^^  +  £2(*^)  ^-llS^  3.y^.  Before 
him   an  altar  and  a  kneeling  worshipper,  above  whom  is  wTitten 

j|     {sic).      In  the   second   register  three   kneeling  and   adoring 
wives;  written  above   8  y  M    2.  -   -^  ^[-      As  the  name  of  the 

deceased  is  missing,  the  stela  was  probably  not  made  to  order  but 
held  in  stock  ready  for  a  purchaser,  who  had  only  to  give  the  names, 
which  could  be  inserted  in  the  blank  spaces.  Nevertheless  in  the 
second  register  a  title  referring  to  one  of  the  women  was  written 
beforehand. 

9.  Small  calcareous  slela  rounded  at  the  top.  Above  ^^  Q  ^^^• 
Below  stands  a  bearded  man  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  writing- 
tablet.     Before  him  runs  in  a  vertical  line  fl[ip=q^^  \<^    v5\ 

10.  Door-post  of  calcareous  stone.  Three  vertical  lines  with  the 
following  part  of  an  inscription  : — 


T-iiin™3 <=^^TPfl5^ 

i^  ©  J  '^^  s=.  ^  8  1 1^  U-fl  J  || .  This  text  occurs  with 
some  variants  as  the  first  text  of  the  unpublished  Papyrus  37  c 
(1442  .)  at  Berlin,  where  it  begins  ^(5  ^[jpg^^;^^^, 
etc.     Tl.e  second  text  of  the  Berlin- Papyrus  is  with  variants  the 
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same  as  the  text  in  the  Louvre-Papyrus  3237,  treated  by  Chabas, 
Dev^ria,  and  lastly  by  Chassinat  in  the  Rec.  de  trav.  rcL^  etc.,  XIV, 
p.  14. 

Below  the  representation  of  a  man  and  a  woman  sitting  before  an 

altar  ;  above  them  their  names  jiH    |  4  H      ]  nr  ^. 

1 1.  Large  alabaster  canopic-vase  with  lid  in  form  of  a  man's  head : 

1 2.  Wooden  pallette  of  a  scribe,  with  six  holes  for  colours  and 
the  inscription  in  one  vertical  line  : — 

13.  Fifteen  cones ;  their  inscriptions  are  already  partly  known  by 
other  cones  published  by  myself,  DU  altaeg,  Grabkegel  in  Trav,  du 
Congr,  de  Ldde^  II  (quoted  below  as  W.),  and  Petrie,  A  Season  in 
Egypt ^  1887,  pi.  21-3  (quoted  below  as  P.).  The  inscription  of  tf  is 
found  on  pieces  quoted  W.  IV,  12,  P.  nr.  86,  cf.  Proceedings  XI,  418 ; 

^  in  W.  I,  24;  ^  in  P.  31  (the  name  of  the  wife  is  written  (I    ck    )  ; 

d-^\n  P.  Z^if-K  i^  ^V.  Ill,  2  (no  lacuna  behind  ^^^  \  h-i  in 

W.  IV,  14  (correct  there  the  misprint  ft  into  \   The  name  is  written 

in  the  Mus^e  Guimet  «^$,  the  jackal  the  first  time  -^^j   the 

second  -d^  .     Behind  the  name  of  the  father  is  missing.    On 


/  the  first  title  begins     j  y   instead  of:     |  y.) 

Not  published,  or  offering  at  least,  new  variants,  are   the  in- 
scriptions of  the  following  pieces : — k,      |  y  -^^  cOj AK  '^    11  rs^ 
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^*^    Cf,  to  it  the  text  of  A  and  /. — /.     In  the  middle,  at  the  top,  the 
boat  with  the  sun-disk,  below  two  vertical  lines  "^^"^^    ^1  n| 


and  left  an  adoring  man  kneeling  on  the  sign  ^^137.     C/,W.ll,  2 
and  VIII.  4.—m.  ^  (jQ    2.     ®    j^  /j    line  3  and  4 


are 


destroyed.      Probably  identical  with  W.  Ill,  7,  Wiedemann,  Aeg. 
Inschriften  aus  Agranty  p.  5,  and  P.  5   (here  the  beginning  of  1.  3 

A^.^/^  is  misprinted  for      /vwv^ ). — «.  ^     rj       2.  ,  »     1  uIh 

III  II  r         o    U         U  IT — IB  III 

4;/C  W.  VII.— /.     In  quadrangular  form.    A  man   and  a  woman  are 
sitting  before  an  altar,  which  is  covered  with  offerings.     Above  four 

lines    ^  ^\  2.1^3  3.o%i^"=  4.5^  loV 

The  execution  of  g  has  a  special  technical  interest.  In  my 
already  quoted  paper  on  the  cones  I  expressed,  induced  by  the 
identity  of  several  cone-inscriptions,  the  opinion  that  the  inscriptions 
were  made  with  a  stamp,  and  not  engraved  with  the  hand,  as  per 
example  the  texts  on  the  uSebti ;  g  offers  the  proof  of  this  idea.  The 
stamp  had  made  on  it  no  clear  signs,  when  it  was  pressed  on  the  wet 
clay  ;  it  was,  therefore,  impressed  a  second  time,  but  in  doing  so 
the  stamper  did  not  well  measure  his  space  and  therefore  placed  the 
stamp  a  little  out  of  the  first  impression.  The  cone  was  then  baked 
and  so  the  last  signs  of  the  lines  of  the  inscription  are  now  to  be 
seen  twice. 

14.  In  this  last  place  I  may  mention  that  the  Museum  possesses 
a  "  Biigel  Kanne  '*  in  the  Mykenae-style,  showing  an  ornament 
around  its  neck.  This  example  was  found  in  the  necropolis  of 
Sidon,  and  shows  from  the  place  where  it  was  discovered  how  far 
distant  this  ware  was  exported  from  its  original  place  of  manufacture. 
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REMARKS  ON  "  UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS 
DE  PHILOPATOR.'' 

(See  PtoceedingSy  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  60,  120,  229.) 

By  Prof.  A.  Eisenlohr. 

In  a  valuable  paper  of  M.  Revillout,  "Un  Papyrus  Bilingue  du 
temps  de  Philopator,"  in  the  Proceedings  for  December,  1891,  p.  67, 
I  read  the  following  phrase :  "  Le  mot  Kcpi/uov  y  est  rendu  en  d^mo- 
tique  par  le  mot  ]Sr%^]  ar/e,  ou  O a%^]  (et  c'est  une  forte 
bevue  d'Eisenlohr  que  d'avoir  voulu  lire  de  m^me  la  mesure  de 
superficie  i/y.  i_)^)."  If  there  is  a  ^^btvue^'  it  is  M.  Revillout 
himself  who  has  made  the  bevue.  He  writes,  Aeg,  Zeitschrift,  1879, 
p.  13s,  and  Taf.  VIII,  16  :  "  J'avais  d'abord  consid^r^  B  ( )  A/.l_) 
Taf.  VIII,  16)  comme  ^quivalant  k  aroure.  Le  mot  B  est  tout-k-fait 
semblable  k  celui  qui  correspond  k  ^nyx^v  dans  les  actes  d^motiques 
th^bains."  That  v7ixv^  is  written  Oa  £_ ),  (/^  A-  Peyron,  Papiri  Greco- 
P^gizi  di  Zoide,  T.  Ill;  and  M.  Revillout  continues:  "Je  garderai 
done  le  sens  d'aroure,  que  j'avais  donnd  k  la  grande  mesure  B  appel^e 
7r/;xv»  dans  les  contrats  de  Thebes."  It  is  evident  that  M.  Revillout 
has  read  both  words  as  being  alike,  and  taken  them  for  the  same. 
Afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  correctly  took  the  first 
word  for  arp^  wine,  vineyard ;  the  second,  aten^  for  the  looth  part  of 
the  arura.  If  we  search  for  the  origin  of  the  error,  we  must  go  back  to 
Brugsch,  Grammaire  demotiqiie  (1858),  where,  p.  62,*  a  passage  from 
a  demotic  contract  of  Berlin  (A.  X.  9)  is  quoted,  wherein  a  field  of 
"  10  artabes"  is  given  by  a&^o^) /o-si.  Probably  Brugsch  has 
incorrectly  given  or  misunderstood  the  signs  of  the  papyrus.  For 
my  part  I  must  decline  to  be  responsible  for  the  faults  of  others. 
Nevertheless  we  must  feel  obliged  to  M.  Revillout  for  his  clear 
explanation  of  the  three  superficial  measures  )  t*^,  viz. :  the  arura  = 
100  &A±^]  itfii  =  10,000  ^  /A  ^  o-si  square  ell. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  recently  acquired  papyrus 
bilingue  of  Philopator.  but  I  do  not  agree  in  the  reading  of  the 
partitions  of  the  field  measure  with  M.  Revillout,  who  invents  new 
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demotic  designations  for  the  fractions  of  f  and  |.  Surely  an  excel- 
lent help  for  the  understanding  of  the  signs  of  measurement  is 
afforded  by  the  writing  of  the  amount  in  two  different  ways.  Samples 
of  that  writing  from  various  contracts  M.  Revillout  has  given  at  pp.  7 1 
and  72  of  his  paper.  So  in  a  papyrus  of  the  British  Museum  the 
extent  of  a  field  of  20  arouras  (v^;  is  marked  in  the  following 
manner : — 

20  arura  =    y\,  |,  i,  |  ^9  =  2oarura. 

M.  Revillout  misunderstood  these  signs  of  partition,  and  took 
^/  for  I,  jl  for  f .     Really  the  sign  (sij^/e)  for  i  is    / 

»»   i  is  ^ 
,1  i  is  ^ 

The  proof  for  the  value  of  this  sign  /  we  find  in  the  Papyrus 
Passalacquae,  1562  ( Brugsch,  Numerorum  apudveterts  ^Egyptios  demo- 
ticorum  doctriiia  Bcrolini^  1849),  where  the  half  of  the  field  measure* 
is  given  by  /;  so  Col.  1,  20,  V__j*j  fv  )-^  V^<r,£_  J-^y  -^^ 
50 J  measures,  each  for  6  drachmas  =  303  drachmas.  Col  II,  |J, 
300^  (/)  tV  measures,  each  for  6   drachmas  =  1803^  drachmas. 

Not  incompatible  with  the  value  of  /  =  ^  is,  Deir.  Rosettana 
dem,  text  1,  10,  Greek  1.  -J|,  where  ra  cvo  fiepq  =  f  is  given 
in  Demotic  by  a  similar,  but  curved  sign  ^.  The  value  of  y 
for  i  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  from  Brugsch,  Demotic 
Grammar^  S.  67,  and  the  value  of  ^  =  i,  results  from  the  Louvre 
Papyrus  3226,  where  ^  is  the  J  of  the  "([■  measure  for  fruits  (see 
Eisenlohr,  Mathem.  Handbuch  der  alien  Aegypter^  S.  ii).  There 
remains  only  the  last  sign  jl  to  explain,  which  is  new,  and  must 
evidently  be  another  value  for  ^  with  the  number  2,  therefore  y"g. 
A  similar  sigU  we  meet  with  in  Numerorum^  Col.  II.  line  14. 
).*) /^  300^  tV>  where  *)  has  the  value  of  2. — In  like  manner 
we  solve  the  second  equation  of  Papyrus  9416  Louvre,  where  3 
aruras  are  otherwise  expressed  by  2^  j  ^  -Jl.  The  second  stroke 
ought  to  be  V,  which  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  the  original.  In  the 
third  equation  of  p.  72  the  number  6  is  expressed  by  5^  ^  ^^  j*'  =  yV- 
In  the  next  two  lines  we  must  read  yy  instead  of   /j]  alter  my  copy 

•  Not  of  the  drachm,  whose  half  is  -^ 
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of  the  Bologna  papyrus  the  error  is  in  the  original.  After  these 
premises  we  shall  read  without  difficulty  the  cyphers  of  the  new 
Philopator  papyrus,  where  the  Greek  translation,  apovpov  euBcxa 
rifilaovv  o^hiov,  is  given  for  ^ ^] x^  n^  ^J.  =  ^Ax  ii^  -ft. 
So  the  newly  invented  signs  for  |  and  f  disappear.  Except  the 
above  correction  of  M.  Revillout's  signs  of  partitions,  I  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  high  worth  of  his  paper.  From  him,  who  has  already 
done  so  much  for  the  explanation  of  that  difficult  part  of  literature, 
the  treaties,  I  await  with  expectation  his  promised  translation  and 
elucidation  of  the  whole  of  the  Psammetich  and  Amasis  papyri. 

Allow  me  now,  dear  Mr.  Rylands,  to  give  another  rectification  to 
the  Secretary's  Report  for  the  year  1891  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Proceedings,  When  you  say,  page  102,  Prof.  Dr.  Eisenlohr,  who 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  facsimile  of  the  Rhind  Mathematical 
papyrus,  you  restrain  the  importance  of  my  work.  As  you  know 
perfectly  well,  I  have  not  only  given  the  facsimile  of  the  papyrus,  but 
have  translated  and  commented,  verbally  and  scientifically,  the 
papyrus,  adding  a  dictionary  to  the  whole.  I  have  already  be*^n 
compelled  to  defend  my  priority  against  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  and  must  very  earnestly  protest  against  the  allegations  that 
Mr.  Griffith  has  in  any  way  contributed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  that  papyrus.  If  he  thinks  {Proceedings,  December,  p.  42)  that 
he  has  in  the  Kahun  papyri  found  a  new  proof  for  the  reading 
of  the  cartouche  of  the  Ebers  Calendar  as  that  of  Ra-sar-Ka 
(Amenophis  I),  he  will  oblige  me  by  publishing  in  the  Proceedings 
a  correct  facsimile  of  the  cartouches  from  the  Kahun  papyri.  No 
one  is  more  willing  to  confess  his  errors  than  myself,  but  only  after 
having  clear  evidence  that  they  are  such.  So  long  as  such  evidence 
is  wanting,  I  must  declare  the  reading  of  the  cartouche  by  Ebers 
and  Erman  as  that  of  Amenophis  I,  as  erroneous. 
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The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  3rd 
May,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper  will  be 
read : — 

P.  LE  Page  Renouf  {President),  "  The  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead."  Translation  and  Commentary  continued.  Meanings 
of  certain  primitive  words. 
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NOTICES. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of  January 
each  yean  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
requested  to  send  the  amount  j£i  is.  at  once  to  the  Treasurer^ 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  Lloyds'  Bank,  Limited,  54,  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  ii. 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C.,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed,  Members  are 
requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VHL 
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THK  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  ARK  REQUIRED  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Alker,   E.,  Die  Chronologic  der  Bucher  der  Konige  und  Paralipomen5n  im 
Einklang  mit  der  Chronologie  der  Aegypter,  Assyrer,  Babylonier  und  Meder. 
Amelineau,  Histoire  du  Patriarche  Copte  Isaac. 

Contes  de  T^gypte  Chretienne. 

Amiaud,  La  L^gende  Syriaque  de  Saint  Alexis,  Thomme  de  Dieu. 

A.,  AND  L.  Mechineau,  Tableau  Compart  des  ^critures  Babyloniennes 

et  Assyriennes. 
Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer.    2  parts. 


Blass,  a.  F.,  Eudoxi  ars  Astronomica  qualis  in  Charta  Aegyptiaca  superest. 

BoTTA,  Monuments  de  Ninive.     5  vols.,  folio.     1 847- 1850. 

Brugsch-Bey,   Geographische  Inschriften  Altaegyptische  Denkmaeler     Vols. 

I— III  (Brugsch). 
Recueil  de  Monuments  Egyptiens,  copies  sur  lieux  et  publics  par 

H.  Brugsch  et  J.  DUmichen.     (6  vols.,  and  the  text  by  DUmichen 

of  vols.  3  and  4. ) 
BuRCKHARDT,  Eastern  Travels. 

Cassel,  Paulus,  Zophnet  Paneach  Aegyptische  Deutungen. 
Chabas,  Melanges  ^gyptologiques.     Series  I,  III.     1862- 1873. 
DUMICHEN,  Historische  Inschriften,  &c.,  1st  series,  1867. 

2nd  series,  1869. 

Altaeg>'ptische  Kalender-Inschriften,  1886. 

■  Tempel-Inschriften,  1862.     2  vols.,  folio. 


Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 

Ebers,   G.,   Papyrus  Ebers.     Die   Masse  und  das   Kapitel   liber  die   Augen- 

krankheiten. 
Erman,  Papyrus  Westcar. 

ittudes  ^gyptologiques.     13  vols.,  complete  to  1880. 
Gayet,  E.,  Stales  de  la  XII  dynastie  au  Mus^e  du  Louvre. 
GOLENISCHEFF,  Die  Metternichstele.     Folio,  1877. 
Haupt,  Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze. 
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Eighth  (extra)  Meeting,  \/^h  JurUy  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President. 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The    following   Presents   were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Author : — J.  Lieblein,  Hieroglyphisches  namen-worter- 

buch.     IV  Lieferung.     Leipzig.     8vo.     1892. 
From  the  Author : — A.  H.  Kellogg.    Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses 

in  Egypt 
From  the  Author: — Professor  Von  Edward  Sachau.     Zur  his- 

torischen  Geographic  von  Nordsyrien. 
From  the  Author : — Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

Progress  of  Oriental  Science  in  America  during  1888. 
Report  on  the  Section  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  U.S. 
National  Museum.     1888. 
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From  the  Author :— Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.     Degli  Hittim  o 
Hethei  e  delle  loro  migrazioni,  Chap.  XIX,  XX. 
Estratto  dalla  Clviltil  Cattolica,  Serie  XV.    Vol.  II.     1892. 

The  following  Candidates  were  submitted  for  election, 
having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  3rd  May,  1892, 
and  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

Boris  Touraeff,  Wassily  Ostrow,  7™"  ligne.  No.  40,  Quartier  No.  8, 

St.  Petersburg. 
Albert  Fleming,  Loughrig,  Ambleside,  and  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
Mrs.  Tirard,  28,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

The  following  were  nominated,  and  this  being  the  last 
meeting  of  the  session,  were  by  special  order  of  the  Council 
submitted  for  election,  and  elected  Members  of  the  Society: — 

Rev.  Charles  Harris,  M.A.,  Milton  next  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 
H.  G.  Lyons,  Lieut.  R.E.,  Widy  Haifa,  Upper  Egypt. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  P.  le  Page  Renouf  {President)  in 
continuation  of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead.  A  Translation  with  commentary  (continuation) 
of  the  XVII th  Chapter. 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  Mr.  George 
Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  J.  Offord,  the  Rev.  J.  Hunt  Cooke,  and 
the  President 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 
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BOOK    OF    THE    DEAD. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Chapter  whereby  one  comeih  forth  by  day  out  of  the  Netherworld, 
Let  the  words  be  said: 

I  am  he  who  oloseth  and  he  who  openeth,  and  I  am  but  One  (1).  . 

I  am  Ri  at  his  first  appearance. 

I  am  the  great  god,  self-produced  ; 

His  Names  together  compose  the  cycle  of  the  gods ; 

Resistless  is  he  among  the  gods  (2). 

I  who  am  Osiris,  am  Yesterday  and  the  kinsman  of  the  Morrow  (3). 

A  scene  of  strife  arose  among  the  gods  when  I  gave  the 
command  (4). 

Amenta  is  the  scene  of  Btiife  among  the  gods. 

I  know  the  name  of  the  great  god  who  is  here. 

Herald*  of  BA  is  his  name. 

I  am  the  great  Heron  who  is  in  Heliopolis,  who  presideth  ever 

the  account  of  whatsoever  is  and  of  that  which  cometh  into  being  (5). 

Who  is  that  P  It  is  Osiris  who  presideth  over  the  account  of  all  that  is 
and  all  that  cometh  into  being,  that  is  Bndless  Time  and  Eternity. 
Endless  Time  is  Day  and  Eternity  is  Night. 

I  am  Amsu  in  his  manifestations ;  there  have  been  given  to  me 

the  Two  Feathers  upon  my  head  (6). 

Who  is  that,  and  what  are  his  Feathers  P  It  is  Horns,  the  avenger  of 
his  father,  and  the  Two  IPeathers  are  the  UrSBi  upon  the  forehead  of 
his  father  Tmu  (7>. 

I  have  alighted  upon  my  Land,  and  I  come  from  my  own  Place. 

What  is  that  P    It  is  the  Horizon  of  my  father  Tmu. 

All  defects  are  done  away,  all  deficiencies  are  removed,  and  all 
that  was  wrong  in  me  is  cast  forth.  . 

I  am  purified  at  the  two  great  and  mighty  Lakes  at  Sutenhunen, 
which  purify  the  offerings  which  living  men  present  to  the  great  god 
who  is  there  (8). 

WhoisthatP   It  is  BA  himselt 

•Jil^O^i.    ]i:^0^^>    Praeconiurn,  praeco. 

yi*i  2  D  2 
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"Wliioh  are  the  two  great  and  mighty  Iiakea  f  The  Iiake  of  Natron  and 
the  Iiake  of  Miat  (0). 

I  advance  over  the  roads,  whioh  I  know,  and  my  face  is  on  the  Land 
of  Maat. 

What  is  that  f  The  road  upon  which  father  Tmn  advanceth,  when 
he  goeth  to  the  Field  of  Aarru,  approaching  to  the  land  of  Spirits  in 
Heaven. 

I  come  forth  through  the  Teser  gate. 

What  is  that  9  This  gate  of  the  gods  is  Haukar.  It  is  the  gate  and 
the  two  doors  and  openings,  through  which  father  Tmn  issoeth  to  the 
Bastem  Horison  of  Heaven  (10). 

0  ye  who  have  gone  before!     Let  me  grasp  your  hands,  me 

who  become  one  of  you. 

Who  are  they?  Those  who  have  gone  before  are  Hu  and  Ban.  May 
I  be  with  their  father  Tmu,  throughout  the  course  of  each  day  (11). 

1  make  full  the  Eye  when  it  waxeth  dim  on  the  day  of  battle 

between  the  two  Opponents  (12). 

What  is  that?  The  battle  of  the  two  Opponents  is  the  day  upon 
whioh  Horus  flghteth  with  But,  when  he  flingeth  his  filth  upon  the 
face  of  Horus,  and  when  Horus  seisethupon  the  genitals  of  But.  for 
it  is  Horus  who  doeth  this  with  his  own  fingers. 

I   lift   up  the  hairy  net  from  the  Eye  at  the  period  of   its 

distress  (13). 

What  is  that  ?  The  right  Bye  of  Bft  in  the  period  of  its  distress  when 
he  giveth  it  tree  course,  and  it  is  Thoth  who  lifteth  up  the  net  from  it. 

I  see  Ri,  when  he  is  bom  from  Yesterday,  at  the  dugs  of  the 

Mehurit  cows  (14)?     His  course  is  my  course,   and  conversely 

mine  is  his. 

What  is  that  P  Ba  and  his  births  from  Yesterday  at  the  dugs  of  the 
Mehurit  cows  P  It  is  the  figure  of  the  Eye  of  B&,  at  his  daily  birth.  And 
Mehurit  is  the  Bye. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  are  in  the  train  of  Horus. 

What  is  that— 'one  of  those  in  the  train  of  Horus'?  8aid  with  re- 
ference to  whom  his  Lord  loveth.  • 

Hail,  ye  possessors  of  Maat,  divine  Powers  attached  to  Osiris,  who 

deal  destruction  to  falsehood,  ye  who  are  in  the  train  of  Hotepes- 

chaus,  grant  me  that  I  may  come  to  you.     Do  ye  away  the  wrong 

which  is  me,  as  ye  have  done  to  the  Seven  Glorious  ones,  who 

follow  after  the  Coffined  one,  and  whose  places  Anubis  hath  fixed 

on  that  day  of  *  Come  thou  hither  !' 

Hotepeschnus  is  the  divine  Flame  which  is  assigned  to  Osiris  for  burn- 
ing the  souls  of  his  adversaries.  I  know  the  names  of  the  Seven  G-lorious 
ones  who  follow  the  Coffined  one,  and  whose  places  Anubis  hath  fixed 
on  the  day  of  *  Come  thou  hither.'   The  leader  of  this  divine  company, 

*  An-ar-ef,  the  Great '  is  his  name  ;  2,  Kat-kat ;  3,  the  Burning 
Bull,  who  iiveth  in  his  fire ;  4,  the  Red-eyed  one  in  the  House  of 
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Gauze ;   5,  Fieryface  which  tumeth  backwards ;    6,  Dark  Face  in 
its  hour ;  7,  Seer  in  the  Night  (15). 

I  am  he  whose  Soul  resideth  in  a  pair  of  gods. 

It  ifl  Osiris,  as  he  eometh  to  Tattu,  and  there  findeth  the  soul  of  Bft ; 
each  embraoetiti  the  other,  and  becometh  Two  Souls. 

The  pair  of  gods  are  Horus,  the  Avenger  of  his  Father,  and  Honu, 
the  Prince  of  the  City  of  illindness. 

I  am  the  great  Cat,  who  frequenteth  the  Persea  tree  in  Helio- 

polis,  on  that    night  of  battle  wherein  is  effected  the  defeat  of 

the  Sebau,  and  that  day  upon  which  the  adversaries  of  the  Inviolate 

god  (16)  are  exterminated. 

"Who  is  that  great  Cat?  It  is  Bii  himself.  For  Bau  said.  He  is  the 
likeness  (Maau)  of  that  which  he  hath  created,  and  his  name  became  that 
of  Cat  (MaAu)  a?). 

The  night  of  conflict  is  the  defeat  of  the  children  of  Failure  at 
Elephantine.  There  was  conflict  in  the  entire  universe,  in  heaven  apd 
upon  the  earth. 

He  who  firequenteth  the  Persea  tree  is  he  Who  regulateth  the  children 
of  Failure,  and  that  which  they  do. 

0  Ri,  in  thine  Egg,  who  risest  up  in  thine  orb,  and  shinest  from 
thine  Horizon,  and  swimmest  over  the  firmament  without  a  peer, 
and  sailest  over  the  sky;  whose  mouth  sendeth  forth  breezes  of 
flame,  lightening  up  the  Two  Earths  with  thy  glories,  do  thou 
deliver  N  from  that  god  whose  attributes  are  hidden,  whose  eye- 
brows are  as  the  arms  of  the  Balance  upon  that  day  when  outrage 
is  brought  to  account,  and  each  wrong  is  tied  up  to  its  separate 
block  of  settlement. 

The  god  whose  eyebrows  are  as  the  arms  of  the  Baltuice  is  *'  he  who 
lifteth  up  his  arm."  * 

Deliver  me  from  those  Wardens  of  the  Passages  with  hurtful 
fingers,  attendant  upon  Osiris. 

The  "Wardens  of  Osiris  are  the  Powers  who  keep  off  the  forces  of  the 
adversaries  of  BA. 

May  your  knives  not  get  hold  of  me ;  may  I  not  fall  into  your 
shambles,  for  I  know  your  names ;  my  course  upon  earth  is  with  Ri 
and  my  fair  goal  is  with  Osiris.  Let  not  your  offerings  be  in  my  dis- 
favour, oh  ye  gods  upon  your  altars  !  I  am  one  of  those  who  follow 
the  Master,  a  keeper  of  the  writ  of  Chepera. 

1  fly  like  a  Hawk,  I  cackle  like  the  ^;w^«-Goose,  I  move  eternally 
like  Nehebkau  (18). 

*  The  god  who  lifteth  up  his  arm  is    C     Amsu. 
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Oh  Tmu  who  art  in  the  Great  DweUing,  Sovereign  of  all  the 

gods,  deliver  me  from  that  godwho  liveth  upon  the  damned  ;  whose 

face  is  that  of  a  hound,  but  whose  skin  is  that  of  a  man  ;  at  that  angle 

of  the  pool  of  fire ;  devouring  shades,  digesting  human  hearts  and 

voiding  ordure.     One  seeth  him  not 

This  god  whose  face  is  tbat  of  a  hound  lyid  whose  skin*  is  that  of  a 
man :  Eternal  Devourer  is  his  name  (10). 

Oh  Fearful  one,  who  art  over  the  Two  Earths,  Red  god  who 
orderest  the  block  of  execution;  to  whom  is  given  the  Double 
Crown  and  Enjoyment  as  Prince  of  Sutenhunen. 

It  is  Osiris  to  whom  was  ordained  the  Iieadership  among  the  gods,  npon 
that  day  when  the  Two  Earths  were  united  before  the  Inviolate  god. 

The  junction  of  the  Two  Earths  is  the  head  of  the  coflin  of  Osiris 
[whose  father  is  BAt]  the  beneficent  Soul  in  Sutenhunen,  the  giver  of  food 
and  the  destroyer  of  wrong,  who  hath  determined  the  paths  of  eternity. 

It  is  BA  himself. 

Deliver  me  from  that  god  who  seizeth  upon  souls,  who  con- 
sumeth  all  filth  and  corruption  in  the  darkness  or  in  the  light :  all 
those  who  fear  him  are  in  powerless  condition. 

This  god  is  But. 

Oh  Chepera,  who  are  in  the  midst  of  thy  bark  and  whose  body  is 
the  cycle  of  the  gods  for  ever ;  deliver  me  from  those  inquisitopal 
Wardens  to  whom  the  Inviolate  god,  of  Glorious  Attributes,  hath 
given  guard  over  his  adversaries,  and  the  infliction  of  slaughter  in 
the  place  of  annihilation,  from  whose  guard  there  is  no  escape.  May 
I  not  fall  under  your  knives,  may  I  not  sit  within  your  dungeons, 
may  I  not  come  to  your  places  of  extermination,  may  I  not  fall  into 
your  pits ;  may  there  be  done  to  me  none  of  those  things  which  the 
gods  abominate ;  for  I  have  passed  through  the  place  of  purification 
in  the  middle  of  the  Meskat,  for  which  are  given  the  Mesit  and  the 
Tehenit  cakes  in  Tanenit. 

The  Meskat  is  the  place  of  scourging  in  Sutenhunen,  the  Tehenit  is  the 
Eye  of  Horus ....  Tanenit  is  the  resting  place  of  Osiris  (20). 


(I  (  ^i^^^  anem  *  skin,*  accordlDg  to  Horhotep  and  the  first 

coffin  of  Mentuhotep  at  Berlin.    But  the  second  coflin  of  MentuKotep  has  already 

1  ^^i  A  !P  ^^  ^'*^*'  *  eyebrows,*  which  afterwards  becomes  the  received 
reading. 

t  An  interpolation  in  the  text  of  Horhotep. 
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Tmu  buildeth  thy  dwelling,  the  Lion-faced  god  layeth  the  founda- 
tion of  thy  house,  as  he  goeth  his  round.  Horus  offereth  purification 
and  Sut  giveth  might,  and  conversely. 

I  have  come  upon  this  earth  and  with  my  two  feet  taken  posses- 
sion.    I  am  Tmu  and  I  come  from  my  own  Place. 

Back,  oh  Lion  with  dazzling  mouth,  and  with  head  bent  forwards, 
retreating  before  me  and  my  might. 

I  am  Isis  and  thou  findest  me  as  I  drop  upon  my  face  the  hair 
which  falleth  loosely  on  my  brow. 

I  was  conceived  by  Isis  and  begotten  by  Nephthys.  Isis 
destroyeth  what  in  me  is  wrong,  and  Nephthys  loppeth  off  that 
which  is  rebellious. 

Dread  cometh  in  my  train  and  Might  is  in  my  hands!  Number- 
less are  the  hands  who  cling  fast  to  me.  The  dead  ones  and  the 
living  come  to  me.  I  defeat  the  clients  of  mine  adversaries,  and 
spoil  those  whose  hands  are  darkened. 

I  have  made  an  agreeable  alliaiice.  I  have  created  the  in- 
habitants of  Cher-dbat  and  those  of  Heliopolis  (21). .  And  every  god 
is  in  fear  before  the  Terrible,  the  Almighty  one. 

I  avenge  every  god  against  his  oppressor,  at  whom  I  shoot  my 
arrows  when  he  appeareth, 

I  live  according  to  my  will. 

I  am  Uat'it,  the  Fiery  one  (22). 

And  woe  to  them  who  mount  up  against  me  I 

What  is  this  ?  **  Of  unknown  attributes,  which  Hemen*  (23)  hath 
given  "  is  the  name  of  the  Funereal  Chest.  "  The  Witness  of  that 
which  is  lifted  "  is  the  name  of  the  Shrine. 

The  Lion  with  dazzling  mouth  and  with  head  bent  forwards  is  the 
Phallus  of  Osiris  [otherwise  of  Ra].  • 

And  I  who  drop  th^  hair  which  hath  loosely  fallen  upon  my 
brow — I  am  Isis,  when  she  concealeth  herself;  she  hath  let  fall  her 
hair  over  herself. 

Uat'it  the  Fiery  is  the  Eye  of  Rl 

They  who  mount  up  against  me,  woe  to  them,  they  are  the 
associates  of  Sut  as  they  approach  (24). 

Notes. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  collection,  and  it  has  been  preserved  from  times  previous  to 
the  twelfth  dynasty.      The  very  earliest  monuments  which  have 
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preserved  it  have  handed  it  down  accompanied  with  scholia  and 
other  commentaries  interpolated  into  the  text.  Some  of  the  monu- 
ments enable  us  to  some  extent  to  divide  the  original  text  from  the 
additions,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being  written  in  red.  But 
there  is  really  only  one  text  where  the  additions  are  suppressed, 
and  which  therefore  offers  the  most  ancient  form,  as  far  as  we  know 
it,  of  the  chapter.  This  is  the  copy  on  the  wall  of  the  tomb  of 
Horhotep.  The  sarcophagus  itself  of  Horhotep  contains  a  copy  of 
the  text  along  with  the  additions.  The  chapter  must  already  at  the 
time  have  been  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  Besides  these  two 
copies  of  the  chapter  we  have  those  from  the  sarcophagi  of  Hora  and 
Sit-Bastit  (published,  Uke  those  of  Horhotep,  by  M.  Maspero*),  two 
from  the  sarcophagi  of  Mentuhotep,  and  one  from  that  of  Sebek-aa 
(the  three  latter  published  by  Lepsius  in  his  Aelteste  Textey  The 
British  Museum  has  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  copy  of  the  texts 
inscribed  on  the  coffin  of  Queen  Mentuhotep  of  the  eleverith  dynasty, 
and  also  a  fragment  (6636  a)  of  the  coffin  of  a  prince  named  Hornefru. 
Here  then  we  have  an  abundance  of  witnesses  of  the  best  period. 
They  unfortunately  do  not  agree.  The  progress  of  corruption  had  no 
doubt  begun  long  before,  and  the  variants  are  not  simply  differences 
of .  orthography  but  positively  different  readings.  The  differences 
however  are  chiefly  in  the  scholia.  Even  when  the  explanations  of 
the  text  are  identical,   the  form    differs.      The    latest  recensions 

have  retained  the  form  D^  \  1  v^  ^^^^i"^^^*^^  added 

the  feminine  n^  -I  lea*    What  is  that  1    But  some  of 

the  ancient  texts  give  the  equivalent  words  j^  (|l]n_^,  and 
Horhotep  does  without  them  altogether.  These  words  were  evidently 
additions  not  merfty  to  the  text  but  to  the  scholia. 

The  text  of  the  chapter  grew  more  and  more  obscure  to  readers, 
and  the  explanations  hitherto  given  were  so  utisatisfactory  as  to  call 
for  others.  The  texts  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  new  empire  furnish 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  matter,  much  of  which  is  extremely  ancient, 
though  the  proof  of  this  is  unfortunately  lost  through  the  disastrous 
condition  of  literature  in  the  period  preceding  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
The  eighteenth  dynasty  and  its  immediate  successors  inherited  but 
did  not  invent  the  new  form  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  its 
succession  of  vignettes,  which  however  differing  in  detail  bear  the 

*  Mission  archiologique  Fran^is€  au  Caire,  IL 
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stamp  of  a  common  traditional  teaching.  The  manuscripts  of  a  later 
period  bear  witness,  with  reference  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  chapters, 
to  a  recension  of  an  authoritative  kind.  The  text  becomes  more 
certain  though  perhaps  not  either  more  true  or  more  intelligible, 
and  the  notes  and  explanations  have  here  reached  their  fullest  extent. 

It  would  take  an  entire  volume  to  give  the  translations  of  all  the 
forms  the  chapter  has  assumed.  It  must  be  sufficient  here  to  give 
the  earliest  forms  known  to  us  of  the  text  and  of  the  first  commentaries. 
These  are  printed  in  characters  which  show  the  difference  between 
text  and  later  additions ;  all  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  of 
extreme  antiquity — some  two  thousand  years  before  any  probable 
date  of  Moses. 

Explanations  or  other  interesting  matter  occurring  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  later  Empire  will  be  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

The  title  in  the  early  copies  is  the  simple  one  here  heading  the 
chapter.  In  those  which  begin  at  the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  title  is 
very  like  that  given  for  the  first  chapter.  The  chief  additions  are 
that  the  deceased  person  "  takes  every  form  that  he  pleases ^  plays 
draughts^  and  sits  in  a  bower^  comes  forth  as  a  soul  living  after  deaths 
and  that  what  is  done  upon  earth  is  glorified^* 

I.  It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  that  the  very  remarkable 
opening  of  the  chapter  is  an  addition.  Yet  it  is  ^unknown  to  the 
primitive  recension  on  the  walls  of  Horhotep's  tomb,  though  found 
everywhere  else.  The  texts  however  which  contain  it  do  not  agree. 
"  I  am  He  who  closeth,  and  He  who  openeth,  and  I  am  but  One." 
'He  whocloseth'  is  >vg^|^  Tmu,  'He  who  openeth'  ^»  Unen, 
As  the  god  who  closes  and  who  opens  is  one  and  the  same,  *  I  am 
but  One,'  is  a  very  natural  ending  of  the  sentence,  and  for  its  sense 
the  whole  may  appeal  to  classical,  and  higher  than  classical,  authority. 

"  Modo  hamque  Patulcius  idem 
Et  modo  sacrifico  Clusius  ore  vocor."* 

"  I  am  Alpha  and  O,  the  beginning-  and  the  ending,  saith  the 
Lord."t 

The  meaning  of  the  Eg>'ptian  is  quite  plain,  but  the  readings 
most  probably  through  the  absence  of  determinatives  in  the 
oldest  style  are  somewhat  different.  Horhotep  and  other  texts  have 
^tnr  ^k.  ^^  ^  » apparently  as  one  word  (compounded  of  tmu 

*  Ovid,  Fasty  I,  129,  130.  t  Apocalypse  i,  S. 
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and  unen\  which  may  signify  the  *  closer  and  opener,'  but  Sebek-Sa  and 
later  texts  have  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^.    The  papyrus  of  Nebseni 

lias  ^^  *Lo^,  in  the  third  person,  which  does  not  alter  the  meaning, 
but  this  is  quite  an  isolated  reading.  The  later  recension,  as  represented 
by  the  Turin  Todtenbuch'%nd  the  Cadet  papyrus,  has  ^^  3,  which 
only  prominently  brings  forward,  what  is  implied  in  all  the  other 
texts,  that  the  Opener  is  a  god.*  The  absence  of  the  determinative 
■nnnnr  after  ^^  is  no  objection  to  the  sense  'opener,*  especially  after 

^DE  S^»  It  is  absolutely  necessary  when  dealing  with  mythology 
to  look  to  physical  rather  thjan  to  metaphysical  meanings.  I  have 
sufficiently  discussed  the  meanings  of  the  word  ^^  in  my  essay  on 
the  Myth  of  Osiris  Unnefer. 

The  later  recensions  add  an  interpolation  (not  without  very  dif- 
ferent readings)  to  the  effect  that  the  Sun  made  his  first  appearance 
when  Shu  raised  the  Sky  from  the  hei^t  of  Chemennu,  where  he 
destroyed  the  *  ChUdren  of  Failure '  ftj  0  *  J  ^§  /^  !• 

The  raising  of  the  Sky  by  Shu  is  very  frequently  represented  in 
pictures.  Seb  (the  Earth)  and  Nut  (the  Sky)  have  been  sleeping  in 
each  other's  arms  during  the  night ;  Shu  (Daylight  at  sunrise)  parts 
them,  and  the  sky  is  seen  to  be  raised  high  above  the  earth. 

V  n^  ^'  ^^^'  ^^°  ^^  ^^  course  the  son  of  Ri,  is  in  consequence 
of  this  act  called    i\     fl     An-heru^  *  The  Lifter  up  of  the  Heaven.* 

Chemennu  is  the  geographical  name  of  the  town  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermopolis.  The  mystical  Chemennu,  however,  is  alone 
referred  to  in  this  place.  The  word  itself  means  Eight,  and  Lepsius 
sees  here  a  reference  to  eight  elementary  deities.  (We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  passage  itself  is  an  interpolation,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  older  texts.) 

The  '  children  of  Failure '  (  J  ^^^^  ^  ^^ ,  J  ^^^^  /^  ,  deficere, 

dissolvi,deiiquium\)  are  the  elements  of  darkness  which  melt  away  and 

*  The  last  form  of  the  chapter  (as  found  in  the  hieratic  papyrus  T.  16  of 
Leyden,  and  others  in  the  British  Museum)  changes  the  opening  as  follows — "  I 
am  Atmu,  who  made  the  Sky  and  created  all  that  hath  come  into  heing. " 

\l /'^   y    000   ^^  *^^  historical  inscriptions  is  just  like  the  Greek 

yvZa  \i\vvrOf  Xhro  yovvara  Kai  ^lAov  ijrop, 
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vanish  at  the  appearance  of  Day.  This  mythological  expression  here 
found  in  an  interpolated  passage  is  met  later  on  in  a  genuine  portion 
of  the  older  text 

2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Nomina  Numina ;  and  that  more  than  3000  years 
before  Christ. 

The  Names  of  Ra,  the  Sun-god,  are  said,  when  taken  together, 

to  compose  *  the  cycle  of  the  gods.'     ^   |  |   |.      Or  the  names 

which  he  has  created,  to  which  he  has  given  rise,  that  is  the  names  of 
all  the  solar  phenomena,  recurring  as  they  do,  day  after  day,  to  the 
eyes  of  all  beholders,  compose  **  the  cycle  of  the  gods,"  who  are  also 
called  the  limbs  or  members  of  RsL 

The  scholia  contained  in  the  papyri  of  the  eighteenth  and  later 
dynasties  explain  the  text  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  Ri  as  he  creates  the  nam$s  of  his  linibs  (  o  )  which 
vecome  the  gods  who  accompany,  him." 

And  the  present  chapter  later  on  says  of  Chepera,  the  rising 
Sun,  that  the  "  cycle  of  the  gods  is  his  body.** 

The  god  who  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of  is  RA.  In  glaring  con- 
tradiction to  the  whole  text,  a  later  note  states  that  the  resistless  god 

is  *^  the  Water,  which  is  Nu**;  that  is  Heaven.       /w^^  /n  Nu 

is  not  alluded  to  at  all  in  the  primitive  text,  but  the  papyrus  of 
Nebseni  already  exhibits  the  corruption  of  the  fine  passage,  "  I  am 
he  who  closeth  and  he  who  openeth,  and  I  am  but  One.*''  This  is 
itself  an  addition,  the  true  meaning  of  which  was  afterwards  destroyed 

^__^  /swv/>A  JJ .     These  are 

ambiguous.  They  might  mean  that  the  god  was  alone  *  in  heaven," 
or  that   he  was  alone    ^  as  Heaven.'     The  papyrus  of  Ani   has 

<£>'5'^S^53'  "^  ^^  bom  from  Nu."  These 
attempted  improvements  do  not  give  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
exegetical  acumen  of  Egyptian  theologians. 


It  is  certain  that  from  the  earliest  times  Heaven  as 


^oj 


A/VW>A 
A/VVW\ 


*  the  Great  Weeper,*  was  considered  as  the  source  of  life  to  gods  and  men.  But 
myths  must  not  be  mixed.  One  must,  not  be  considered  as  the  explanation  of 
another. 
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But  the  mention  of  *  Water '  in  the  scholion  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  Thales,  and  to  suppose  that  it  has  implies 
a  confusion  between  two  very  different  realms  of  human  thought. 

3.  *  The  kinsiAan  of  the  Montow,'  literally  *  I  know  the  Morrow.' 
The  word     ®      signifies  can^  ken^  and  kin. 

The  papjoiis  of  Nebseni  and  all  the  subsequent  texts  give  the 
explanation  that  Yesterday  means  Osiris,  and  the  Morrow  means  Ri. 
And  the  vignette  in  the  papyrus  of  Ani  gives  the  name  of  Yesterday 
to  one  of  the  Lions  and  of  Morrow  to  the  other. 

4.  The  earliest  texts  have  either  ^^  *  speak,*  or  Y  ^  'com- 
mand.' The  meaning  is  the  same  in  both  readings.  Strife  arose 
among  the  gods  at  the  bidding  of  Ri :  that  is  every  force  in  nature 
began  its  appropriate  career  of  activity,  necessarily  coming  into  con- 
tact and  conflict  with  the  other  forces.     And  of  all  this  collision  the 

,  first  cause,  the  origin  of  all  activity  and  motion,  is  the  Sun. 

This  mythological  cosmology  reminds  one  of  the  saying  o 
Heraclitos  that  "  Strife  is  the  father  and  th«  king  of  all  things,"  and 
the  doctrine  that  all  becoming  must  be  conceived  as  the  produc 

of  warring  opposites — wavra  kot  ipip  ^iveaSau 

5.  The  Heron  is  the  bird  called    U         '^^  bmnuy  the  numerous 

pictures  of  which  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  the  Common  Heron 
or  Heronshaw.  The  reason  for  connecting  this  bird  with  the  Sun- 
god  has  to  be  sought  in  the  etymology  of  its  name.  J  "'^  ben  is*  a 
verb  of  motion,  and  particularly  of  *  going  round.'  J  ^^^^  benenu  is 
a  ring,  also  a  *  round  pill.'  The  Sun  therefore  is  very  naturally 
called  bennu,  an  appellative  like  kvk\\)€\iicto9  in  lh«  Orphic  hymns. 


/wvww 


,  *  of  that  which  is,  and  of  that  Which  cometh  into 


being.'  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  ^^j  which  is  a  verb  of 
motion,  and  really  signifies  *  rise  up,  spring  forth,'  is  pointedly  dis- 
tinguished from  ^f^,  that  which  (is).  So  far  from  signifying 
*  being,  that  which  is,'  it  very  much  more  nearly  corresponds  to  ^^j 
in  the  frequent  expression  ^f^^^,  *that  which  is  and  that  which 
is  not  yet.'  The  sense  of  *good  being'  so  commonly  given  to  the 
divine  name  Unnefer  is  utterly  erroneous. 
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6.  The  reading  of  the  name  ^^p  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
variants  of  this  passage  to  be  Amsu,  In  M.  Naville^s  edition,  II 
pi.  41,  the  name,  as  written  in  Ce^  would  seem  to  be  "jf  ^  Jj  am. 
But  I  already  in  Zeitschr.^  1877  (p.  98)  pointed  out,  that  in  this 
manuscript  the  last  sign  ^  is  at  the  top  of  a  column,  and 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  column  there  is  a  space  where 
the  signs  >J^  ,  following  "jp  §^  (as  they  still  do  in  the  next  passage)^ 
have  been  obliterated.  No  one  from  merely  looking  at  M.  Naville's 
copy  would  guess  that  there  was  any  interval  between  J^  and  Jj . 

The  god*s  name  is  written  I)  ^^ —  ^  on  a  tablet,  Denkm.  Ill, 
114  i.      And  the  name   is  also  written    "TT  or   HTT,  which  are 

ligatures  of -|U  and     I. 

7.  Note  that  in  this  scholion  Horus,  *  the  avenger  of  his  father,' 
calls  his  father  not  Osiris  but  Tmu.  In  the  more  recent  texts  there 
are  many  interpretations  of  the  two  Feathers.  One  is  "  his  two  £yes 
are  the  Feathers."    But  the  favourite  one  is  "  Isis  and  Nephthys,  who 

have  risen  up  as  two  kites"     B* 


8.  The  <^  qll  o  ^^g  oio  ^^¥^y  ^y  whom  the  oblation  is  made, 
the  present  generation  as  contrasted  with  the  P„ |](j  jj|  pdit,  the 
past,  and  ^  §^5^  fn  ^^^^w//,  the  coming  generations. 

9.  .i^s^  <-=>  ^^^  ^_^  Mddadt  is  supposed  to  be  nitre  or 
salt,  or  some  other  substance  used  in  the  process  of  embalming. 

The  more  recent  recensions  thus  answer  the  question  about  the 
lakes.  "  Eternity  is  the  name  of  one,  and  the  Great  green  one  that 
of  the  other,  the  lake  of  Natron  and  the  lake  of  Maat." 

10.  See  the  picture  of  this  gate  on  the  Vignette,  which  shows  the 
Sun-god  passing  through.  One  of  the  later  explanations  is  that  from 
this  gate  Shu  raised  up  Heaven.  Another  is  that  it  was  the  gate  of 
the  Tuat.  Haukar,  ^  '^  """^  ^2,,  means  "behind  the 
Shrine."  ^"^^^ 

11.  Hu  and  Sau,  sons  of  Tmu,  and  his  companions  in  the  Solar 
bark,  are,  like  so  many  other  gods,  Solar  appellatives.  ^  p  ^==  ^ 
Hu  is  the  Nourisher,  ^^  ^  ^  ^  •^^"»  *  ^^^  Knowing  One.'  The 
god  is  also  called  *the  Seer'  ;^^,  and  *He  who  heareth'  ^^. 
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These  names  are  not  personifications  of  the  senses  but,  as  in  all 
cases,  appellatives  expressing  attributes* 

1 2.  See  Note  2  on  ch.  4. 

13.  The  Eye  (^  |    R^^^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^""  ^^  Moon,  the 

c=3^J-j)  is  that  of  obscuration  or  eclipse, 

and  the  hairy  net    (    ^     GDi, )  which   is    removed  is  the   shadow 
which  passes  for  a  time  over  the  heavenly  body. 

ITie  explanation  which  M.  Maspero  has  recently  given  (P.S.B.A. 

XIV,    314)    of   the    word     vi^W^^^'     ^    connected   with 

V  4  ^^  1    *  ^^^^^>*   receives  confirmation  from    the  scholia   in 

the  papyri,  according  to  which  Thoth  not  only  delivered  the  Eye 

from  the  veil  of  darkness  which  oppressed  it,  but  carried  it  oif 

■f"  4  P  '"'^  J®^^^^"""*"  *^^  ^^^^*  health  and  strength,  with- 
out any  damage.' 

14.  Mehurit  is  explained  in  the  ancient  scholion  as  *the  Eye,' 
but  it  is  really  the  Sky,  from  which  the  Sun  is  born  daily.  The  sign 
of  plurality  after  Mehurit  (if  it  means  anything)  only  indicates  the 
daily  succession  of  the  skies  whence  Ri  is  born. 

15.  The  'coffined  One'  ^37'—^^-'  1*=^  is  of  course  Osiris,  as 
it  is  plainly  stated  in  the  later  scholia,  which  further  add  that  the 
*  Seven  glorious  ones'  who  follow  the  coffin,  or,  as  they  read  it,  "  their 
Lord,"  are  to  be  sought  in  the  constellation  of  *  the  Thigh  in  the 
northern  sky,'  that  is  in  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear. 

These  stars  never  set,  but  are  perpetually  revolving  round  the 
Pole.  It  is  therefore  evidently  with  the  Polar  Star  that  we  must 
identify  the  coffin  of  Osiris.  The  names  of  the  Seven  Glorious  ones 
vary  according  to  the  different  authorites.  And  these  Stars  them- 
selves receive  other  mythical  forms ;  that  of  the  Seven  Cows  and 
their  Bull  is  recorded  in  the  148th  chapter.  Names  like  *the  Red- 
eyed'  ^^A^  ""^^^^  or  the  'Red-haired '  cow  r-wi  fflt  seem  to 
<:z>    -'-^  -c2>-  <=>  III 

imply  double  stars.     The   *  Red-eyed'    is   said   to  abide  in      | 
(1.VWVNA     II     *  house  of  gauze '  (perhaps  a  cobweb). 
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The  papyri  add  the  important  note  that  the  "  day  of  Come  thou 
hither " !  represents  the  moment  "  when  Osiris  says  to  Ra,  Come 
thou  hither  "  !  or,  as  some  read,  "  Come  thou  to  me."  The  speaker 
adds  that  he  sees  the  meeting  of  the  two  gods  in  Amenta. 

16.  B*    -^   possessor  of  completeness,  integrity,  hence 

*  inviolate.'  This  name  is  given  to  Osiris  when  restored  to  his  first 
condition  after  having  been  dismembered  and  cut  into  pieces.  The 
god  is  called  Rd-Tmu-Nederfer  in  the  great  Harris  papyrus,  15,  3. 

1 7.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Cat  became  the  representative  of 
the    Sun  because  of  the  homonymy  between   the  Eg)'ptian  name 

y  (1  ^  \S^  mddu  of  the  animal  and  the  attributive  ^^  ^  /R  mau^ 

'  shining '  said  of  the  Sun.  But  the  Egyptian  scribe  gives  a  different 
etymological  explanation.  Sau  said  of  R^  "  he  is  0  (]  maau  of  what 
he  hath  made."  0  I]  may,  like  the  Latin  exemplar,  be  either  the  type 
or  the  prototype,  the  copy  or  the  original.  The  creatures  of  Ri 
were  made  after  his  likeness.  Sanskrit  literature,  from  the  ^atapata 
Brahmana  down  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  is  fiill  of  similar  etymologies. 
The  Egyptians  from  the  very  first  delighted  in  this  play  upon  words. 

x8.  Nehebu.kau,^y^lA/m^  -^JUS> 
is  the  son  of  Seb  and  Renenut.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Pyramid  texts.      7\    »   J  ^  nehbu  is  to  *  carry,  sustain, 

support  *  (whence  '^  §  J^  nekbet  a.  neck,  and  ^hil  J'''"^ 
nehb  a  yoke),  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  the  plural  of  ka,  which  is 
susceptible  of  more  than  one  meaning.  It  might  signify  the  divine  or 
human  ^a,  but  the  word  is  sometimes  {e,g,,  Todt,  125,  32)  written 
^^^  'victuals.'  The  god  is  one  of  the  forty-two  judges  of  the  dead, 
and  in  some  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  he  is  described  as 
coming  forth  from  his  ^  J  r^,  a  word  most  frequently  used  for  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  The  serpent  ^5JJ|^,  which  is  a  most  frequent 
determinative  of  the  name,  is  an  additional  reason  for  identifying 
this  god  with  the  Nile :  a  conclusion  which  seems  fully  justified 
by  the  Pyramid  texts,  which  speak  of  him  as  Water    /vwws ,    and 


AAAAAA 


describe  him  as  ^^  ^^  <§:|s^  /\  ^^  J  j ,  "  of  many  windings." 

(See  Pepi  I,  341  and  487.) 
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19.  This  Devourer  has  the  same  functions  as  the  strange  animal 

called n  ^V^^^^*^t   ^^nemit  in  the  pictures  of  the  Psycho- 

stasia.  The  later  scholia  add  that  the  Devourer  comes  from  the 
*  basin  of  Punit^*  the  Red  sea.  They  add  other  names,  -^v^  ^^ 

a  J)  M&Us  *  Flint,'  "stationed  at  the  gate  of  Amenta,"  and  J  '^J^ 

jj  <5^ ^^)P^  ^^  -^  Baba^  who,  in  ch.  63,.  2,  is   described  as  the 

first  born  of  Osiris.  He  is  a  terrible  god  from  whom  the  deceased 
prays  in  ch..  125,  36,  to  be  delivered.  His  name  implies  'one  who 
searches  or  probes  thoroughly,'  as  a  digger  or  miner.  And  such 
are  his  functions  at  the  judgment  of  the  dead. 

Instead  of  ^^"^^r^  tescm,  2i  *  hound,'  La  reads  mII^*^^ 
sdu^  a  sheep. 

20.  The  I  p  ^-^  Mesqdt  is  a  ^^  ^^  :n:  *  a  pfece  of  scourging.' 
The  word  ^^j£^  ^^£^  Z^  n  is  known  as  signifying  violent  treatment 
by  beating,  and  has  been  illustrated  by  Chabas  and  Goodwin.  See 
Zeitschr,^  1874,  p.  62.  In  the  72nd  chapter  the  deceased  prays  that 
he  may  not  perish  at  the  Mesqat.  A  kindred  word  [||  P  ^  ^  Afesqa 
signifies  *a  hide.'  We  can  understand  the  connection  between 
^ptM)  *  flay,  cudgel,  thrash '  and  hipfia  *  a  hide.'  And  we  ourselves 
have  the  familiar  phrase  of  'giving  a  hiding.^  But  purification  as 
well  as  punishment  was  found  at  the  heavenly  mesqdt  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Harris  Magical  papyrus  (6,  3)  simply  as  a  heavenly 
thing.  In  the  mwe  recent  scholia  the  purifier  is  said  to  be  Anubis, 
who  is  behind  the  chest  containing  the  remains  of  Osiris. 

After  the  scholion  which  has  just  been  translated  the  early  texts 
pass  on  to  the  i8th  chapter. 

For  the  rest  of  the  chapter  we  are  compelled  to  follow  the  texts 
of  the  papyri.  The  character  of  this  portion  differs  considerably 
from  the  former  part,  and  is  clearly  an  addition..  The  speakers 
rapidly  succeed  each  other.  "  I  am  Tmu,"  "  I  am  Isis,"  "  I  was 
conceived  by  Isis,"  "  Isis  destroy eth  what  in  me  is  wrong,"  and  finally 
"lamUat'it." 

21.  Cher-ibat  and  Heliopolis  like  all  the  localities  here  mentioned 
are  in  heaven  not  upon  earth. 

22.  Uat'it  is  literally  'the  pale  one,'  a  name  of  the  Dawn.  But 
here  the  fiery  dawn  is  spoken  of,  ^(^«  <p\oycpaf  m/pifipofioim 
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23.  HemenJ^^^V^  is  a  divinity  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned 
after  the  "  Middle  Empire/'  In  the  Pyramid  texts  he  has  a  Snake 
(the  River)  in  his  hand. 

24.  The  last  line  of  the  chapter  has  suffered  in  all  the  best  papyri. 
See  M.  Naville's  collation.  In  the  papyrus  of  Ani  the  chapter  is 
unfinished.  The  later  papyri  end  the  chapter  by  saying  that  *^  it  has 
been  granted  to  the  speaker  by  those  who  are  in  Tattu  to  destroy  by 
fire  the  souls  of  his  adversaries."  This  consummation  is  already 
found  in  Za, 
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PLATE  I. 

The  vignettes  of  Chapter  I  (Plates  I  and  II)  represent  the 
funeral  procession.  Plate  I  is  taken  from  the  Papyrus  of  Hunefer 
(B.M.  9901).  The  mummy  of  the  deceased  in  a  boat-shaped  hearse 
is  conveyed  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen.  A  naos  with  the  figure  of 
a  jackal  upon  it  is  drawn  upon  a  sledge  behind  the  mummy.  Under 
the  funeral  couch  of  the  mummy  are  the  four  so-called  Canopic 
vases,  containing  the  viscera  of  the  deceased.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  sledge,  a  Sem  priest,  habited  in  the  panther's  skin,  holds  in 
one  hand  a  censer  containing  incense,  and  with  the  other  hand 
pours  a  libation  of  lustral  milk  upon  the  ground  which  has  to  be 
travelled  over.  An  attendant  bears  a  chair  upon  his  head.  He  has 
a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  scribe's  pallet  in  the  other.  The  mourners 
here,  who  put  dust  upon  their  heads,  are  chiefly  females.  A  priestly 
]  ersonage  in  front  of  them  is  reading  from  a  papyrus. 

Lower  down,  the  mummy  has  reached  its  destination.  It  is 
supported  by  Anubis  (or  rather  by  a  priest  wearing  the  mask  of  this 
god),  and  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  represented  before  it  in  two 
different  attitudes  of  grief.  Three  priests  are  behind  her ;  two  are 
performing  the  rite  of  **  opening  the  mouth  "  of  the  mummy,  whilst  a 
third  (the  Sem  in  the  panther's  skin)  stands  before  a  pile  of  offerings, 
and  holds  in  his  hands  the  censer  and  the  vase  of  libation.  Behind 
the  mummy  are  the  funereal  tablet  and  a  picture  of  that  part  of  the 
tomb  which  was  built  above  ground. 

The  lower  register  of  the  plate  represents  two  priests  in  the 
centre  performing  sepulchral  riles,  and  behind  them  a  Cow  and  Calf 
on  a  raised  platform.  The  Calf  is  the  Rising  Sun  and  the  Cow  is 
his  mother,  Heaven,  under  the.  name  of  Secha-Horu. 

PLATE  II. 

The  vignette  a  from  the  Papyrus  of  Neb-ket  in  the  Louvre  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  showing  the  underground  portion  of  the 
tomb.  The  mummy  is  lying  in  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  person  is  seen  descending  in  the  form  of  a  bird 
from  the  upper  world  to  visit  the  body. 

The  vignette  ^,  from  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
picture  r,  from  a  Theban  tomb,  given  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians^  present  interesting  variations.  Others  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  M.  Naville's  Todtenbuch, 
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Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum. 
No.  9901. 


See  Naville,  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  I,  PI.  I  and  H 
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EAD.        Chaiter     XVII. 
College,  Dublin,  IV. 
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b.  British  Museum.    No.  990X. 


See  Naville,  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  I,  Plate. 
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PLATE  III. 

This  vignette  of  Chapter  XVII  is  taken  from  the  great  hiero- 
glyphic papyrus  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Da  of  M.  Naville.  The 
following  subjects  receive  illustration. 

1.  The  ideogram  of  Amenta,  with  the  symbols  Q  and  ^  of  food 
and  drink. 

2.  The  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  in  a  bower,  before  a  table 
upon  which  is  a  draught-board. 

3.  The  souls  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  wife. 

4.  The  deceased  in  adoration  before  Two  Lions  seated  back  to 
back  under  r=^  the  ideogram  of  the  sky.  The  ideogram  cS)  of 
the  rising  sun  is  between  them.  In  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  one  of  the 
lions  is  named  "Yesterday,"  and  the  other  "  Morrow." 

5.  The  coffin  of  Osiris  between  the  kneeling  figures  of  Isis  and 
Nephthys.     The  head  which  rises  out  of  the  coffin  is  that  of  Ra. 

6.  The  deceased  kneeling  before  the  "great  god,"  the  "herald 

of  Ra." 

7.  The  Bennu,  "  the  great  Heron  who  is  in  Heliopolis."  The 
original  of  the  picture  has  been  somewhat  damaged,  so  that  the 
plumes  depending  from  the  neck  of  the  bird  do  not  appear.  But 
see  the  picture  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani. 

8.  The  mummy  of  Osiris  between  Isis  and  Nephthys  in  the 
forms  of  Kites.  Th^  soul  of  Osiris  hovers  over  the  mummy,  holding 
in  its  talons  the  ring  which  is  ideographic  both  of  motion  in  an  orbit 
and  of  infinity. 

9.  The  two  "  Ursei  upon  the  forehead  of  Tmu,"  one  representing 
the  South  and  the  other  the  North.     Cf,  vignette  of  .^^. 

10.  The  personage  with  hanging  breast  turning  his  hands  to  the 
Lakes  of  Maat  and   of  Natron  is,   in  the  Ani    Papyrus,   named 

'^  I  ^^^1]^  ^  the  "  Great  Deep"  (literaUy  the  "great  green 

or  pale  one").  . 

The  personage  behind  him  is  |l^^  ^^       Wj  "^^  ^^^  ^^^' 

lateth  eternity." 

11.  "The  gate  with  the  two  doors  and  openings  through  which 
father  Tmu  issueth  to  the  Eastern  horizon  of  Heaven." 
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12.  "The  Eye," 

13.  "TheMehurit  Cow." 

14.  "The  Coffined  One'*  (Osiris)  with  the  four  sons  of  Horns, 
and  in  this  vignette  ^o  other  gods. 

15.  This  group  is  apparently  meant  for  "the  spirits  or  bright 
ones  who  accompany  their  Lord,"  but  the  number  should  be  seven. 
M.  de  Roug^  obtains  this  number  by  including  the  first  divinity  in 
the  next  line. 

16.  "  He  whose  soul  resideth  in  a  pair  of  gods." 

17.  The  deceased  in  adoration  before  five  criocephalous  gods 
representing  the  souls  of  RS,  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb  and  the  god  of  Tattu. 
The  names  are  written  in  the  vignette  of  the  Papyrus  of  Hunefer. 

18.  "The  Persea  tree  in  Heliopolis." 

19.  "The  Great  Cat,  who  is  Rk  himself." 

20.  "  Chepera  in  the  midst  of  his  bark,"  with  Thoth  and  Mail 
before  him  and  Horus  at  the  rudders. 

The  vignette  ends  here,  like  those  of  other  ancient  papyri,  but 
some  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  (as  Za  of  Leyden  and  Ani)  add  pictures 
of  the  "  Lion  with  dazzling  mouth,"  and  "  Uat'it  the  Fiery  "  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  additional  portion  of  the  chapter. 

The  Smen  goose  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  the  itbyphallic 
god  Amsu  never  occurs  in  the  earlier  vignettes. 

More  recent  forms  of  the  vignette  of  this  chapter  may  be  seen  in 
the  Turin  TodUnbuch  published  by  Lepsius,  in  the  Cadet  Papyrus, 
and  in  the  Hieratic  text  of  Leyden  (T.  16)  published  by  Leemans. 

The  additions  characteristic  of  these  later  texts  are,  first  a  picture 
of  a  person  holding  in  one  hand  an  image  of  the  ithyphallic  god 
Amsu,  and  in  the  other  a  Ictus  flower,  and  secondly  a  bark,  in  which 
the  central  figure  is  the  sun-god  in  the  form  of  a  ram.  The  rowers 
in  front  have  the  royal  crown  of  the  South,  and  those  behind  have 
the  crown  of  the  North.  Both  these  pictures  come  before  the  Two 
Lions,  between  2  and  3  in  Plate  III. 

The  Leyden  Papyrus  a  after  the  "Hawk  which  flies"  and  the 
"Smen  Goose  which  cackles"  already  have  the  figures  of  two  divinities 
with  the  feather  of  Maat  on  their  heads  and  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
eyes.  They  are  perhaps  the  "inquisitorial  Wardeas"  ftom  whom 
there  is  no  escape.     In  the  later  MSS.  they  stand  feeing  six  throned 
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deities,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the  names  of 
certain  festivals  not  mentioned  in  the  chapter. 

All  the  later  vignettes  end  as  follows.  The  Solar  bark  is  saluted 
by  two  cynocephali  and  by  Isis  and  Nephthys  at  each  end.  The 
cynocephali  are  identified  in  the  text  with  these  goddesses.  Then 
follows  a  personage  bearing  a  sepulchral  chest,  and  behind  him 
Anubis.  The  deceased  invokes  Tmu  (or  Osiris,  who  is  the  same 
divinity)  seated  upon  a  throne.  The  final  scene  consists  of  a  woman 
inclined  at  ah  acute  angle  over  a  lion,  and  between  them  a  scarab 
rising.     Isis  and  Nephthys  are  seated  behind. 


PLATE  IV. 

The  vignettes  in  this  plate  are  taken  (a)  from  the  Papyrus  of 
Maut-em-ua,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  (d)  from  the 
Pdpyrus  of  Hunefer  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  first  is  interesting  as  being  that  of  a  lady,  a  fact  forgotten 
by  the  artist  when  he  attached  a  beard  to  the  face  of  the  bird 
representing  the  soul  of  the  departed.  He  had  correctly  depicted 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  vignette.  The  figures  of  Isis  and 
Nephthys  kneeling  before  the  coflSn  of  Osiris  are  without  any  of 
the  signs  pointing  out  the  divine  natures  of  these  divinities. 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  3  is  that  of  the  Ibis-headed  Thoth 
restoring  the  Eye  in  life,  health,  and  strength,  without  any  damage. 
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A  SECOND  NOTE  ON  THE  ROYAL  TITLE  W^. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

In  a  note  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  these 
Proceedings,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sethe's  supposed  discovery  of  the 

true  reading  of  the  royal  title   j^  o,   I  said,  "  I  know  of  another 

argument  which  might  be  forthcoming  in  favour  of  ddf  as  the  royal 
title,  and  I  have  a  ready  answer  which  I  reserve  for  the  proper 
occasion." 

I  was  aware  that  an  argument  might  be  drawn  from  a  certain 
Demotic  text  at  Leyden,  and  I  hoped  that  if  it  were  produced  at  all, 
a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  context  would  be  given  by  a 
competent  scholar.  A  very  competent  scholar,  Mr.  W.  Max  Miiller, 
has  come  forward  with  the  argument  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Zeitschrift  f.  y£gyptische  Sprache^  but  he  does  not  think  it  worth 
the  while  to  give  the  commentary  I  should  have  wished.  He 
attaches  far  greater  importance  to  evidence  of  a  much  older  3ate 
than  to  a  Demotic  text  of  the  most  recent  period,*  the  writer  of 
which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  of  no  authority  whatever  on  a 
question  like  that  which  concerns  us. 

This  late  writer  derives  the  royal  title  from  the  *  fly  of  honey,' 
that  is,  the  bee.    This  is  itself  a  proof  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  insect  |^  in  the  royal  title  is,  as  the  most  accurate  judges  from 
the  time  of  Sir    J.  G.  Wilkinson  certify,  not  a  Bee,  but  a  Wasp, 

and  in  the  royal  title  ys^ »  ^  '"  ^^  name  ^^  jj  of  the 

goddess  Neith,  Net  signifies  the  shooting  one,  on  account  of  its  sting. 
[Is  Mr.  Miiller  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  goddess  Neith 
is  written  }g^  o  as  well  as  ^^^  qf  ?  What  inference  does  he  draw 
from  the  fact  ?  and  has  it  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  is  talking 
about?] 

*  '*  Freilich  braucht  man  einem  so  spaten  Text  keine  grosse  Autoritat 
zugestehen.' 
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The  insect  is  also  a  IVasfi  in  the  geographical  name  9  J  \l^  Jfe^  $ 

and  here  its  name  is  derived  from  its  curved  form.  But  besides 
these,  it  had  various  other  names.  The  point  however  to  which 
importance  might  be  attached  is  that  the  Demotic  text  clearly  points 
to  the  bee's  name  A.C|-It-€fi.ia3,  and  therefore,  even  if  the  author  is 
utterly  wrong  about   his  archaeology,  he  proves  nevertheless  that 

(1  a^^5  is  the  Egyptian  transcription  for  6&.ICJ0 ;  therefore,  ef  cetera. 

The  answer  is  clear  enough.  You  have  no  right  to  fix  upon  6^.103 
as  the  original  form.  It  finished  by  becoming  the  classical  Coptic 
form.  But  ec|eia3  has  a  far  better  claim.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculously  arbitrary  than  the  way  in  which  Coptic  is  treated.  It  is 
but  quite  recently  that  that  language  has  been  studied,  and  even  now 
everything  remains  to  be  done  for  it  which  has  been  most  carefully 
done  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 
There  is  no  critical  apparatus  as  yet  for  Coptic.  There  is  at  this 
moment  a  perfectly  senseless  furore  for  Sahidic  as  contrasted  with 
Memphitic  and  a  ludicrously  ignorant  contempt  for  Bashmuric  as  for 
a  patois  !  What  would  all  the  masters  of  glottology  from  Bopp  to 
Brugmann  say  of  this  ?     Do  they  think  cheaply  of  Lithuanian  ? 

Another  assumption  is  that  Coptic  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
language  as  represented  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts.  It  is  so  only 
in  the  same  sense  as  French  and  Portuguese  and  Wallachian  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  And  from  this 
monstrous  assumption  the  sapient  conclusion  is  drawn  that  Coptic  is 
to  regulate  our  notions  as  to  the  phonetic  rules  of  old  Egyptian.  As 
justly  might  English  or  Germans  judge  of  the  ancient  Latin  pro- 
nunciation and  accentuation  from  studying  the  French. 

I  say  that,  so  far  as  evidence  has  yet  been  produced,  if  j^  has  to 
be  represented  by  efi.ia)  or  eqeiO),  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  ^^^  of  is  notoriously  one  of  the  best-proved  values  of 
Y^y  and  that  the  change  from  the  old  Egyptian  *^^^  to  fi.  is 
equally  notorious. 

So  much  for  the  Demotic  authority,  which  is  only  the  starting 
point  of  Mr.  Miiller.  He  proceeds  to  produce  variants  which  have 
for  many  years  past  been  noted  in  my  books,  but  which  I  am 
amazed  to  see  in  their  present  use. 
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Instead  of  the  group  J  J  1)1]  ^^  ^n  Tobt.^  76,  i,  which  is  the 
recognised  reading  in  the  later  texts,   two   MSS.   in  the  British 

Museum  have  1J  3^  ^^  "^  ^''  J  ^  ^  II  ^»  ^^  ^^^^^^  g^^^^P 
having  a  very  queer  insect  as  determinative  which,  with  reduplica- 
tion of  the  first  letter,  is  repeated  in  the  same  MS.  (that  of  Nebseni) 
in  ch.  104.  Here  the  other  British  Museum  papyrus  Ae  gives 
1  J^^ll^'^'  ^"^  ^"^  ^*  Cairo  (lj!ll)'^o.  Mr.  Miiller 
thereupon    assumes    that    the    original    form    of    the    word    was 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  he  has  not  laid  all  his 
evidence  before  us,  for  his  premises  are  singularly  deficient  in  force 
as  regards  his  conclusion.  But  he  is  evidently  guided  by  his 
erroneous  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  76,  i, 
which  he  renders  thus  : — "  I  approach  the  house  of  the  King  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt  who  bringeth  me." 

When  he  has  worked  at  the  Book  of  the  Dead  as  long  as  I  have, 
he  will  feel  satisfied  that  the  book  never  speaks  of  Kings  of  Upper  or 
Lower  Egypt  And  one  fact  may  become  palpable  to  every  one : 
which  is  that  not  one  of  the  scribes  who  copied  the  manuscripts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  understood  the  passage  as  he  does. 
They  all  give  a  bird  or  two  birds  as  the  determinative  of  the  word 
in  question,  except  th§  scribe  of  Nebseni ;  and  he  knows  perfectly 
well  how  to  draw  a  Wasp  when  it  is  required.  It  is  simply  in- 
credible that  every  one  of  the  scribes,  without  exception,  should  have 
blundered  when  he  had  to  write  the  royal  ideogram.  What 
M.  Miiller  has  in  fact  demonstrated  is  that  the  royal  title  cannot 
possibly  have  the  phonetic  reading  which  he  imagines. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  while  I  take  so  very  different  a  view 
of  things  from  Mr.  Miiller,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  1^  may 
sometimes  (phen  combined  with  another  sign  showing  that  the 
royal  title  is  not  meant)  have  the  value  bait  or  abait.  But  before  I 
explain  my  reasons  for  so  believing  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  other 
evidence  which  he  produces. 

He  refers  to  a  play  upon  words  between  \i^  5  *  Honey' 
and  ^  ab  *  heart '  in  Mar.  Abyd.^  I,  35,  24.  I  have  unfortunately 
at  this  moment  not  access  to  this  reference,  but  I  have  several  copies 
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of  the  texts  referred  to,  and  in  none  of  them  is  there  a  play  upon  the 

word  ^  db.     In  the  Tomb  of  'Khd-em-hi,'  for  instance  {Mission 

Arch.   Franfaise^  I,   p.  119,  line  56)  the    word  corresponding  to 

4^Z  o  is  not  ^  but  I     _     bendt^  *  the  sweet,'  which  is  the  name 

of  the  *  Eye  of  Horns '  in  this  place  from  the  earliest  times,  as  we 
can  see  from  the  inscriptions  of  Unas  and  the  other  primitive  texts, 
and  also  from   the  many  lists    which    Diimichen    has  compared 

(Grabpalast,  Abth.  I).  In  the  list  of  Pepi  II  the  prosthetic  (j 
makes  the  word  0  j  1  dbnat 

Lastly,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  parallelism  or  antithesis  between 
J^  ^^  ^^  ^S  ^  ^  ^"^  \  ^^  Maspero,  Mamies  royales^  pi.  25, 

and  shall  be  surprised  if  any  one  else  who  knows  what  parallelism  is 
can  find  it  there.  Jj  ^fe^  ^^  ^^  ^  Wf  '^  distinctly  referred  to 
«^^  ba  which  precedes  it.  And  M.  Maspero  is  quite  right 
in  connecting  the  two  words. 

Having  now  done  with  Mr.  Miiller's  arguments,  I  proceed  to  show 
how  by  a  very  different  process  I  have  been  led  to  a  conclusion 
which  has  an  outward  appearance  of  resemblance  to  one  of  his  con- 
clusions. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy-sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
"Dead  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows :  —  **  I  have  made  my  way  to 
[or  through]  the  royal  palace  [in  heaven, '  regia  Solis,  sublimibus  alta 
columnis'].  It  was  [the  god]  Abait  who  brought  me  up  hither. 
Hail  to  thee,  who  fliest  up  to  heaven,  giving  light  to  the  Stars"! 

There  is  nothing  here  about  Upper  or  Lower  Egypt  or  anything 
earthly.  But  there  is  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  passage  in 
a  primitive  text  which  puzzled  Goodwin  as  well  as  me,  when  we  first 
read  it  in  the  Aelteste  Texte  of  Lepsius.  It  has  now  become  perfectly 
(ilear  since  M.  Maspero  gave  a  more  complete  copy  of  it  from  the 
tomb  of  Horhotep. 

In  this  text,  which  contains  various  questions  and  answers  about 
the  heavenly  journey  of  the  glorified,  the  mention  of  the  Sechet  Aarru 
is  followed  up  by  the  question  "  Who  conducted  thee  ?     1      ^ 
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j^n^^"^"^^^  "It  was  the  *  Bird-fly '*  deity 

who  conducted  me." 

This  curious  ideographic  combination  of  an  insect  and  a  bird  in 
the  formation  of  a  proper  name  ought  not  to  astonish  us  when  we 
think  of  such  names  as  bull-finch^  dragon-fly^  star-fish^  oiseau-moucke^ 
and  many  others.  And  this  is  not  the  only  text  where  the  deity  just 
mentioned  is  referred  to,  or  where  the  combination  of  bird  and  fly 
may  be  noted.  I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Pepi  I  (line  79)  and  of  Merenri 
(line  34).    This  speaks  of  the  heavenly  experiences  of  the  deceased, 

and  says  the  latter  is  born  of  ^^  ^^^t^  ^»  ^^^  roLm^  being 

followed  by  a  determinative  consisting  of  two  signs,  which  might  in 
the  inscription  of  Pepi  be  taken  as  pictures  of  a  couple  of  birds  in 
their  nests.  But  in  the  inscription  of  Merenri  the  *  nests  *  are  cer- 
tainly raised  boats  with  oars  and  rudders.  And  in  referring  back 
to  the  Pepi  text  the  rudders  are  distinctly  recognised. 

Now  another  interesting  text  of  th^  greatest  antiquity  contains 

an  invocation  to  they  ^'^ljqo'^s^'71.:.;^.^ 

N.:?-^  dbait  is  most  remarkable,  not  only  as  being  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  god  in  Todt,^  76,  i,  but  as  having  the  bird  as  a  deter- 
minative.! It  is  identically  the  same  word.  Abait  is  the  Tiller  of 
the  rudder,  omf  toO  vrfdaMov,  by  which  it  was  handled  and  regulated. 

The  word  is  derived  from    11  <5^  ^^^  \^. 

I  believe  (but  this  requires  proof,  which  must  be  reserved  for  an- 
other time)  that  1] ,  one  of  the  demonstrative  roots,  was  prefixed  in 

'^  Various  reasons  lead  me  to  suspect  that  a  Butterfly  is  meant.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  discover  in  Egyptian  the  same  association  of  ideas  which  we  find 
in  the  use  of  the  Greek  ^vxi?. 

I  wish  the  variants  to  Pepi  I,  267  could  throw  light  on  this  question,  but  they 
only  shed  darkness. 

t  This  is  not  extraordinary.  Our  modern  languages  like  ancient  ones  give  the 
names  of  animals  to  inanimate  things.  Our  ytox^fly  is  used  for  a  variety  of  me- 
chanical contrivances  (chiefly*  for  regulating  motion).  And  the  word  cock^  like  the 
German  Hahn^  the  French  chien^  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  is 
expressive  of  other  objects  than  the  creature  itself. 
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the  early  period,  not  as  a  mere  prosthetic  sound  but,  like  p,  to  many 
words  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  active  and  causative  signifi- 
cation. The  same  process  is  visible  in  Assyrian,  Aramaic  and  Arabic. 
And  these  languages  prove  that  it  is  no  objection  that  the  primitive 
root  may  suflficiently  express  activity. 

A  short  but  careful  study  of  the  oldest  texts  will,  I  think,  convince 
every  one  that  both    jM^I^^v   ^tnd  (1  j|^>^^^  (^^so  written 

T^  V '  ^  ^^  V   '^^^  35°)  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  sense  of  exerting 
force^  driving^  cogere,  compellere^  impellere.     One  of  the  names  of 

Horns  is  <5^  V  H  ^  ^--^ *  "^^^  drives  his  father  up  to  heaven. 

But  the  god  is  frequently  spoken  as  doing  his  will  without  the 
compulsion  or  resistance  of  others,  •JU.  (1  J  ^w  (|  ^^Z^» 
^  J^O    P    5  <=*,   or  -A.«-|l  ^     P  .    I  give  these 

well-known  phrases  by  way  of  illustration ;  not  by  any  means  as  a 
complete  demonstration  of  what  every  scholar  may  most  easily  verify 
for  himself. 

I  have  elsewhere*  spoken  of  the  word    J  ^^fe^^^wj    ^^^ 

*  Note  20  on  ch.  i  of  Book  of  Dead,  and  Proc,  Soc,  BibL  Arch,^  1892,  p.  351. 
The  Egyptian  word  for  soul^  ^^^  ^^>  derives  its  origin  from  a  root  j[  ^^!»^\n7\ 
which  means  digf  pierce^  split^  divide^  drive,  set  in  motion.  It  is  connected  with 
Jj  ^^^      O   an  aperturey      jl  w^    11  <fc^  1 1    a  cavern^  but  even  more 

nearly  with    11  ®^         U  (J  J.O    ^  ^^^^  ^^  quarry  and    J  the 

metal,  that  which  is  dug  up.  In  the  Greek  /ilroAAov,  the  first  syllable  is  the 
preposition  M«Td,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  word  is  radically  connected  with  iKcua, 
iAavvw  drive,  set  in  motion,  like  the  Egyptian  ba.  And  in  Homer  we  meet  with 
iKaav,  in  the  sense  of  rawing,  and  with  iXnvvovTiQ  as  the  rowers.  The  Indo- 
European  root  from  which  these  words  come  is  also  the  origin  of  (ipoai,  aporpov, 
arare,  aratrum,  Ipkrric,  remus,  remigium,  and  the  Sanskrit  aritd,  a  rower,  and 
aritram,  a  rudder.    In  connection  with  the  notion  of  driving,  transporting, 

carrying,  we  have  the  words    11  (I  JLq.  a  sledge,  carriage,  and    11  [l  ^^^  V*^ 

the  sacred  boat.    And  it  in  this  connection  that  the  capital  of  a  pillar  is  called 

But  a  whole  paper  might  be  written  on  the  ramifications  of  the  primitive 
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and  of  its  primitive  signification.  It  is  most  frequently  written  in 
these  early  texts  «^  with  ^  as  its  determinative,  which  shows  the 
concept  in  which  its  meaning  originated. 

As  Mr.  Miiller  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  workers 
among  us,  I  wish  he  would  find  it  worth  his  while  to  look  out  for 
proof  that  \^  o  means  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt.  This  is  no  part 
of  our  legacy  from  Champollion,  and  was  only  inferred  at  a  time 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  texts  was  most  meagre.  M.  Gr^baut  has 
long  since  asked  for  proofs,  and  none  to  my  knowledge  have  ever 
been  given.  I  am  sure  from  my  own  studies  that  on  this  point 
M.  Gr^baut  cannot  be  refuted. 
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NOTES  ON  EGYPTIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
By  F.  L.  Griffith,  F.S.A. 

A  paragraph  intended  to  rectify  a  few  points  in  regard  to 
measures  of  capacity,  has  rapidly  expanded  into  what  I  fear  is  hardly 
less  than  a  bulky  conspectus  of  Egyptian  metrology,  as  derivable  at 
the  present  moment  from  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  sources  .down  to 
the  Ptolemaic  period.*  In  presenting  it  to  the  benevolent  criticism 
of  Egyptologists  and  others,  I  must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  my 
enormous  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  others  who  have  collected 
together  materials  and  have  often  discussed  them  with  success: 
Brugsch,  Chabas,  Diimichen,  Eisenlohr,  Lepsius,  Petrie,  and 
Revillout  are  names  that  will  especially  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  important  discoveries  and  publications  in  the  province 
of  Egyptian  weights  and  measures.  Firm  ground  is  now  being 
reached  at  many  points :  the  great  official  systems  are  yielding  up 
their  secrets ;  but  side  by  side  with  them  one  seems  to  discern  here 
and  there  vestiges  of  popular  and  perhaps  foreign  systems,  which 
have  left  few  traces  in  written  records,  and  yet  were  abundantly  used 
by  the  mixed  peoples  of  ancient  Egypt  according  to  their  various 
crafts  and  at  various  periods  of  the  country's  history. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  forms  as  marked  an 
epoch  in  metrology  as  in  palseography  and  in  the  still  unwritten 
history  of  titles. 

Section  I. — Measures  of  Length. 

The  royal  cubit  of  about  20'6  inches  with  its  subdivisions 
into  7  palms  and  28  digits  is  the  ordinary  measure  of  length. 
For  land,  a  measure  of  icx)  cubits  named  khet  or  khet  n  nuh 
"reel  of  cord,"  and  for  itinerary  measures  the  aUr  or  schoenus, 
of  varying  length  in  different  localities,  formed  the  imits. 

The  cubit.  The  royal  cubit  1  ^  ^,,_fl  meh  suUn  is  well  known 
from  inscribed  examples,  the  earliest  of  which  date  from  the  XVIIIth 

*  A  few  illustiations  art  taken,  chiefly  at  second-han^  from  demotic  and 
Greek  documents, 
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dynasty.  Many  of  them  are  divided  in  a  most  elaborate  way,  and  the 
divisions  are  generally  accompanied  by  names,  but  the  only  division 
that  can  as  yet  be  recognised  in  other  inscriptions  are  the  shep  or 
"palm"  ^::::>,  \  of  the  cubit,  and  the  tkba  |,  "  finger"  or  "digit,"  ,V. 
The  others  were  probably  in  practical  use,  but  records  of  length  less 
than  the  royal  cubit  were  kept,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  terms 
of  the  palm  and  digit.  These  cubit  rods,  the  evidence  of  which  has 
to  be  received  with  caution,  for  they  are  often  very  carelessly 
inscribed,  have  been  published  and  discussed  by  I^psius  in  his 
memoir  entitled  Uebtr  die  Altaegyptische  Elk  und  ikre  Eintheilung 
(Berlin,  1865),  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  information. 
According  to  Lepsius,  the  chief  divisions  marked  upon  them*  are :  — 

\  ^ '— ^  "  ''^y^^  ^"^^' "  =7  palms  =  28  digits, 

/.^-fl  t^  meh  nefs,  "  short  cubit "  =  6     „  =24     „ 

/T-j^  remen^  "  upper  arm "  =  5     „  =20    „ 

%     (\  ^^^^^  =  4    ,,  =  16    „ 

JU  ^x=>  pet  aa,  "  great  span  "  =  3i  »  =  14    » 

J-.  ^^  pet  nets,  "  small  span  "  =  3     » 


=  12 
=  2    ,.         =8 


=  li  »  =6 

"  handsbreadth "                       =  li  ,,  =5 

-=*,  ^^  ip.  "palm"           =  I     „  =4 

I,]  /'^,  digit  (subdivided  i,  J,  etc.,tOTV)=  i    „  =    i 


but  when  the  details  are  closely  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  pro- 
gression is  not  quite  so  uniform,  and  that  probably  several  more  or 
less  incommensurable  units  have  been  pressed  into  the  scheme, 
partly  indeed  by  the  Egyptians  themselves.t 

Subdivisions  of  the  cubit  are  not  common  in  the  early  periods, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Newberry  has  found  an  early  hieroglyphic 
sign  for  shep  in  revising  the  well  known  inscription  of  Chnemhotep  at 
Beni  Hasan  (Xllth  dynasty).  In  1.  202  we  now  have  Tfjjj^  ^, 
5  cubits  two  palms ;  where  cs  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  «==:• 

*  *==3  is  only  approximately  correct.  The  sign  b  practically  «-^-^  with  the 
thumb  omitted. 

t  Flinders  Petrie,  article  on  Weights  and  Measures  m  En^chpadia  BrUannUa^ 
IXth  edition. 
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(=  SI::^),  which  is  found  on  some  cubit  rods.  The  later  form  of 
shep  x^^  is  taken  from  the  hieratic.  The  Rhind  Mathematical 
Papyrus  (XVIth  dynasty)  sometimes  writes  the  word  ^SB^  9  ^'^  ^"^^» 
and  marks  a  finger  (quarter  of  the  palm)  in  the  hieratic  by  a  dash  / 
(PI.  XV). 

Measurements  of  small  objects.  There  are  but  few  records  of  the 
measurements  of  small  objects.  On  the  shrine  of  Saft  el  Henneh, 
XXXth  dynasty  (edited  by  Naville,  PI.  V-VII),  for  the  dimensions 
of  small  images  we  find  the  digit  used  as  the  unit  up  to  a  total  length 
of  10  digits,  e.g,^  ]  j j[ ,  ]  fl  for  6  and  10,  while  14  digits  are  expressed  as 
^TT  ll»  3  P^^™s  2  digits.     The  cubit  here  is  — JD. 

In  the  Weslcar  Papyrus  (II  23),  of  the  XVIth  dynasty(?)  a  wax 

crocodile  of  v;r^»-         7  khet(?)  is  made,  which  when  thrown  into 

pond  turns  into  a  monster  7  cubits  long.     The  sj»r7»*  is  evidently 

to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  some  very  small  measure,  possibly  some 
decimal  division  of  the  cubit.  As  to  the  reading  of  the  word,  the 
first  sign  is  nearly  identical  with  that  for  k^-t^  in  the  Rhind  Mathe- 
matical Papyrus,  although  s^r^  is  formed  quite  differently  elsewhere 
in  the  Westcar;  in  common-sense  matters  there  would  never  be  a 
risk  of  confusing  a  "^^  of  ipo  cubits  {see  below)  with  one  of  (say) 
T^^  cubit,  while  the  existence  of  two  such  homonyms  would  help 
to  explain  the  nonsensical  variants  of  Chapter  108,  1.  i,  2  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.* 

For  ordinary  measures  above  2  palms  the  cubit,  palm,  and  digit 
were  used.      In  the  Bulaq  Papyrus  of  accounts  (Xlllth  dynasty) 

we  find  sticks  /v  T  A  ^^  incense,  one  cubit,  or  one  cubit  five 
palms  in  length        ^  1 1 1 1  (adopting  the  above  hieroglyph  for  the 

palm).     For  t^>  ^^^  the  Postscript. 

Architectural^  ^/r.— Mr.  Petrie's  researches  have  shown,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  results  of  other  enquirers,  that  the  royal  cubit  was 
the  principal  building-unit  from  the  earliest  times.  As  howevei  he 
has  noted  a  25-inch  cubit  in  £g>'pt,  and  the  cubit-rods  name  a 
rr  ^  "^^  of  17*1  inch,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  cubit 
of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  is  the  "  royal  cubit" 

•  Sec  below,  p.  407. 
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It  follows  from  the  equations  given  by  that  document,  namely: — 

(i.)  henu  =  -^  hekt 
(2.)  100  quadruple  hekt  =  20  khar 
(3.)  khar  =  f  cubit  cubed 
that  the  henu  =r  ycjVtt  of  20  khar 

=  y^  X  \  cubit  cubed  =  -^  cubit  cubed. 

According  to  Mr.  Petrie,*  the  cubit  shown  in  the  marvellously 
accurate  work  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  20-62  inches,  and  the  average 
of  the  royal  cubit  on  the  rods  is  20*65.  Taken  at  20*6  inches  the 
cubit  when  cubed  gives  8742  cubic  inches,  of  which  ^^  is  29*1. 
20-65'  would  give  8805  cubic  inches,  of  which  -^  is  29-35.  The 
average  capacity  of  the  henu  is  known  from  several  inscribed  ex- 
amples (which  however  vary  considerably  amongst  themselves),  lo 
be  29-2  ±  -6  inch,t  so  the  equation  with  the  cubit  cubed  is  extraor- 
dmarily  accurate. {  The  cubits  of  17  and  25  inches  would  give 
totally  wrong  results. 

In  all  probability  any  cubits  other  than  the  royal  cubit  would  be 
distinguished  by  some  name  or  epithet  in  the  inscriptions.     The 

,^ fl,  ^^,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  presumably  that  of  about  20*6 

inches.  The  /*^-il  is  found  as  an  architectural  unit  on  the  earliest 
monuments  of  the  time  of  Senefni,  at  M6di!lm,§  and  at  AbCistr,|| 
and  the  arm  ^  /I  is  the  determinative  of  the  words  oS,  v\]  , 
meaning  "  measured  length,  breadth,"  in  the  inscription  of  Una,  of 
the  Vlth  dynasty,  where  a  barge  of  60  by  30  cubits  is  mentioned. 
In  the  quarry  of  Hammamit  the  sizes  of  blocks  are  recorded  in 
cubits. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  in  cursive  hieroglyphs,  as 
edited  by  M.  Naville,  give  an  interesting  example  of  the  cubit 
notation  in  the  chapter  108, 1.  i,  2 :  namely,        ^  ,^g-  ,^«n  ^  (con- 

*  Weights  and  Measures,  t  Flinders  Petrie,  Lc, 

X  That  the  henu  was  intended  to  be  yi^  of  the  cubit  cubed  can  hardly  be 
admitted:  i»  the  equation  goes  against  the  working  equations  of  the  Rhind 
Papyrus,  which  are  no  rough  approximations,  but  (in  practice  at  least)  are  the 
bases  of  minute  calculations  dowB  to  fractions  of  the ''=*t^j  2,  it  leads  to  a 
henu  of  only  27*3  to  27*8  cubic  inches,  and  is  therefore  apparently  inaccuxate  ; 
3,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the  texts  for  such  a  relation  with  the  cabed  cubit. 

§  Petrie,  Medum,  pi.  VIII. 

li  L.D.,  II,  7,  tomb  of  Amten. 
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firmed  by  a  fragment  of  another  copy  W0^  l  which  can 

only  be  translated  "  ^  of  the  cubit  of  7  palms."  This  seems  to 
indicate,  (i)  that  the  Egyptians  reajly  recognised  a  cubit  other  than 
that  of  7  palms,  (2)  that  they  occasionally  wrote  "^  cubit"  instead 
of  "  3  palms  2  fingers."  Once  also  in  the  Rhind  Papyrus  (No.  46) 
we  find  3^  (cubits  )  where  the  unit  is  not  written. 

Inscriptions  of  every  period  might  be  quoted  to  show  that,  for 
architectural  purposes,  the  only  recorded  unit  of  linear  measurement 
was  the  cubit  ^~^  ,  ^    n  without  special  multiples.    Amten,  in  the 

IVth  dynasty,  tells  of  a  house  200  cubits  x  200  cubits.  In  the  plan 
of  the  grave  of  Rameses  IV  (XXth  dynasty,  Br,  Thes,^  p.  1441)  the 

entries  are  all  ^~^  finfl  135  cubits  2  palms  down  to  'n'V 

^ ON  Ml     I  I         ^^'^  '^  'II 

I  cubit  3  palms  2  fingers,  and  the  like.  So  also  the  dimensions 
of  the  temple  of  Edfu  are  all  in  cubits,  palms,  and  fingers. 

The  khet  The  main  land  measure  was  the  ^"Z^  ^het  which  is 
shown  by  its  relation  to  the  apovpa  to  be  100  cubits  in  length.  It 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead :  in  Chapter  108,  1.  i,  2,  of  the 
Turin  text,  the  mount  of  Bekhat  is  said  to  be  370  khet  ^-^^  in 
length  and  140  cubits  ^^  in  breadth.    (The  variants  in  M.  Naville's 


edition  give  for  the  length/  (i)       ^  wv^SE  iiiiiii  "^  of  a  cubit 

of  7  palms"  {see  above),  (2)  "4  cubits  4  palms  and  2  fingers," 
(3)  "300  cubits,"  each  with  breadth  of  200  or  300  cubits.)  In 
Chapter  149  //the  Turin  text  describes  a  mountain  300  ^^^  long 
and  the  same  broad.     The  earlier  variants  for  this  are  300  ^^ 

or       ^  for  the  length,  and  10       1^,  10  or  10  (J  ^^ 

0  -  -/I  ci    I  i<z>  Jx 

ater  (!)  for  the  width. 

At  Edfu  and  at  Denderah  (Brugsch,  Wtb,^  Supply  p.  963)  the 

^"^^  as  the  side  of  the  apovpa  appears  also  as  ^[^^'^^j  *^^.P    ^(^. 

)^^  I> — ^  A  ®  >  ^  ^^^^  of  which  the  true  form  is  given  by  a  stela  ot 

the  time  of  Thothmes  I,  at  Kum  el  Ahmar,  opposite  El  Kab.     A 


^/WN^/NA 


certain  Tehuti  says  there   ^  ^  P  cS?  ^    ^^Tli^fl^ 
O ^  8        "I  have  cleared  a  road  for  my  offerings, 


ci    I    (sic; 
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of  21  khet''*  The  tomb  in  which  the  stela  is  engraved  is  a  long 
distance  behind  the  ancient  town,  which  itself  lies  on  level  desert, 
so  that  this  road  of  about  1,200  yards  or  i  kilometre  was  a  very 
suitable  encouragement  to  visitors. 

The  name  ^"^^ '^^^^  jy ^  ff  jl>  determined  by   ^,   evidently 

means  something  like  "a  reel  of  cord,"  the  measuring  line  of 
100  cubits  being  no  doubt  wound  round  a  stick  or  reel.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  text  recording  simply  linear  measurement  gives 
fractions  or  special  multiples  of  the  '^^. 

The  schoentts.  As  an  itinerary  measure  for  very  long  distances 
there  is  the  (1  <~>  ater^  which  apparently  corresponds  to  the  <rxoivo9 
of  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors  (who  value  it  at  60,  40,  32, 
or  30  stades).  On  a  stela  of  Amenhotep  III  from  Semneh,  the 
distance  between  two  garrisons  in  Ethiopia,    j  «^  I      (near 

Dakkeh)  and  ^  J-jj^  (f.  ;^|)  is  given  as  (j^^ 

/wA/s/vs  d^Di   ^i^   r\r\r\  + 

:>=  (1  ^O^^nn,,    "52   «'«"-  of  sailing." T      Rameses   III 

at  Medinet  Habu  states  that  "  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  continued 

n     to  the  city  (?)  of  Rameses  III  which  is  on  the  hill 

of  , ,  making  (1  wn^^a       ZZ  "8  afer"     In  the  picture  of 

the  fields  of  Hotep,  Chapter  no  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the 


Ani  Papyrus  gives  the  length  of  the  ^^^'^^  |  ^Jj^  as  an  afery 


^^AAAA 

AAAAAA 


(1  '  ^    ^ ,  while  the  Turin  text  gives  1,000  aters  1]  o^ 

ri 

In  a  papyrus  of  the  Louvre  (Pierret,  Insc.  du  Louvte^  I,  pp.  104 
and     107)    we    have    the  forms    (1    ^    ^(      ),      H    ^<      ), 

the  last  leading  to  the  Ptolemaic  (1  <ir>  \ ,  '^^  <r>  \  A  ar. 

*  Proceedings^  X,  plate  opposite  p.  74,  bottom  line.  My  extract  is  taken 
from  an  excellent  copy  made  by  Mr.  Pelrie  in  1887  :  most  of  the  readings  were 
incorporated  in  the  published  copy,  Z.^.,  but  some  seem  to  have  been  omitted 
from  the  plate. 

t  Birch,  On  an  Historical  Tablet  of  Rameses  II,  in  Archaohgia,  Vol.  XXXIV, 
p.  389. 
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The  connection  with  the  trxoivo^  is  furnished  by  the  name 
^u)d€Kaffxoivo9  given  to  the  country  between  Syene  and  the  island 
of  Takompso :   the  inscriptions  of  Philae  and  Dakkeh   record   the 

renewed    grant    of   the    12    ar   (J<==>  j       to    Isis    of   Philae, 

stating  that  from  Syene  to  Takompso  it  measures  12  ar  on  the 
east  and  12  ar  on  the  west,  in  all  24  ar,  Strabo  and  others 
state  that  the  schoenus  varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  it 
is   interesting  to  note  that  one  of  these  inscriptions  specifies   the 

measure  in  question  as  the  ar  ^^.  <:zr>  ^  7\  "of  Isis,"  that  is  no 

doubt  the  local  schoenus  of  Philae,  which  if  Takompso  is  placed  at 
Maharraka,  would  be  no  less  than  8^  miles  or  over  70  stadia.* 

A  very  interesting  inscription  published  by  Brugsch  from  the 
temple  of  Edfu,  raises  hopes  (that  are  hardly  realised)  by  giving  an 
estimate  of  the   length,  breadth,  and  area  of  the  Egyptian  Nile 

valley  jt — 1  g  :  the  first,  from  Elephantine,  is  106  aur  |  (1  ^  7\ 

C3>*7|<2  0  ^  A      ,  "in  level  land  from  the  western  barrier 

of  Kemt  to  the  eastern  barrier  likewise  is  14  a«r,"  ^T^  9^^  Ax) 
^   ^^^n  "  comprising  (?)  2^o\^aruras'^  (  =  2^,000^000  aruras\f 

Now  14  X  106  =  1484,  so  here  we  may  have  an  equation  between 
27,000,000  aruras  and  1484  ater  squared,  giving  about  18,200 
aruras  to  the  square  ater ;  the  arura  contained  10,000  square  cubits, 
so  that  the  aier  squared  would  have  contained  182,000,000  square 
cubits,  and  the  ater  of  Edfu  would  thus  be  14,000  cubits  =  4*2  miles, 
about  40  stadia.  J  According  to  this,  the  Egyptians  reckoned  Egypt 
as  an  area  extending  4*2  x  106  =  445  miles  from  south  to  north, 
and  (on  an  average  (?))  59  miles  between  the  bamer  hills.  My  inter 
pretation,  however,  is  merely  a  tentative  one.  The  Edfu  text  is 
intended  to  display  the  extent  of  country  below  Elephantine  that 

*  The  above  examples  are  mostly  taken  from  Brugsch*s  two  Dictionaries  and 
Geograpkische  Inschrifien :  for  Takompso,  j^^  the  Diet,  Geog.y  p.  841,  and  for  the 
measurement,  Baedeker's  Upper  Egypt,  p.  300. 

t  Thesaurus,  p.  604.    5^  =  100,000  is  the  highest  power  of  10  nsed  in 
Egyptian  arithmetic. 

J  Assuming  that  the  "  royal  cubit "  forms  the  basis  of  the  field  measures. 
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was  irrigated  by  the  Nile :  the  measures  in  ater  are  probably  not 
intended  to  represent  the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but 
are  rough  average  estimates  from  which  to  judge  the  area.  From 
the  round  numbers  of  ater^  the  area  is  deduced  likewise  in  round 
numbers  of  ^^  (100,000)  of  aruras.  This  is  the  only  explana- 
tion I  can  offer  until  further  evidence  is  found ;  the  priests  seem 
to  have  over-estimated  the  area  of  the  Egyptian  Nile  valley  even 
when  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  for  27,000,000  arouras  mean 
about  73,918  square  kilometres  or  28,430  square  miles,  while 
Schweinfurth,  who  gives  the  length  of  Egypt  proper  as  550  miles, 
makes  the  cultivable  area  only  11,342  square  miles:*  this,  it  may 
be  observed,  implies  an  average  breadth  of  only  20  miles  :  ex^gera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  college  of  native  priests,  anxious  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  Nile,  may  be  excused,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  statements  do  not  increase  our  respect  for  Graeco- 
Egyptian  geographical  science. 

Section  II.— Measures  of  Area. 

The  areas  of  fields  and  countries  were  reckoned  in  squares 
of  the  khet^  100  royal  cubits:  such  a  square  was  called  in 
Egyptian  set  and  in  Greek  arura,  and  it  was  considered  to  be 
composed  of  100  strips,  each  one  cubit  in  breadth.  The  half 
arura  was  named  remen^  being  the  square  of  100  of  the  linear 
remen  of  5  palms  in  length.  The  square  cubit,  used  in 
measuring  small  areas,  is  very  rarely  found. 

Superficial  field  measure.  The  Rhind  Papyrus  includes  a  paget 
devoted  to  the  art  of  reckoning  field  areas.  The  only  measure  of 
length  used  in  this  section  is  the  v.?-^  khet^  which,  in  the  plural, 
seems  to  be  written  *^  YiT  ^^'  5^>  ^'  ^2)-  '^^^  notation  of  the 
square  measures  is : — 

I  (1 1,  etc.)  =.  10  square  ^3-^. 

=  (  c=3  ,  etc.,  to  9)  =  I      „        „ 


/T-Si 

=  i 

n 

» 

X  (hieratic) 

=  i 

» 

» 

i  (hieratic) 

=  i 

» 

}) 

*  Baedeker,  Lcnver 

Egypt^  1st  edition, 

p.  30. 

t  PL  XVII  with  No.  48  on  pi. 

XVI. 
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!7V  *  (hieratic)  =  —  =  —  square  ^3^^. 

l>  J   \  (hieratic)         =  -I-     „ 

The  names  of  the  ^  and  yj^  are  denoted  by  one  sign  (=  _  n) 
in  hieratic,  but  the  comparative  table  given  below  shows  that  ^  is 

^'^  at  Edfu,  whereas  y^  is  *^*^  "  cubit  of  land,"  in  a  Ramesside 

Papyrus,  and  is  therefore  to  be  written  /> fl  "cubit."    The  hieratic 

for        /I  admits  of  many  transcriptions. 

The  czi  (for  the  square  vp-7»*)  is  ^tf=^  in  the  hieratic :  the  tran- 
scription is  obtained  thus : — In  No.  50  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus,  where 
the  area  of  a  circular  field  with  a  diameter  9  ^=7-^  is  obtained  by 
squaring  \  of  the  diameter,  the  result  of  the  multiplication  is  given 
as  8  X  8  >zr^  =  6  ''T^ :  but  in  some  cases  one  of  the  factors  is 
first  multiplied  by  100  (producing  ^^^  instead  of  square  ^^r^),  and 
in  the  final  result  the  thousands  are  entered  as  units,  while  the 
hundreds  are  placed  under  the  curved  line  rfs=2».  In  a  previous 
volume  (XII,  pp.  85-87)  I  have  pointed  out  a  measure  of  area  ^ 
(apparently  with  rounded  ends)  having  a  lo-multiple  J  "  a  thousand  " : 
these  measures  ^^  and  \  must  thus  be  hieroglyphic  equivalents 
for  the  ^^7^  and  the  |  (=  1,000  /,_/J,  10  ^^7^)  of  the  Rhind 
Papyrus ;  only  instead  of  c=3  I  prefer  to  use  ^,  which  has  still 
better  authority.     The  remaining  signs  cannot  yet  be  transcribed. 

It  is  clear  that  this  complicated  notation  is  rather  clumsily  made 
up  from  several  units,  namely:  (i)  the  i=»or  square ^^r^;   (2)  the 

r» fl,  of  which   1,000  make  the  J,  or  "thousand,"  and  100  the 

tzzi ;  (3)  the  /r-^a,  comprising  50  of  the  o_/J,  and  equal  to  ^  of 
the  c=),  and  ^V  of  the  J. 

*  The  two  passages  (No.  54)  in  which  this  occurs  are  so  much  blundered, 
that  one  suspects  it  to  be  simply  a  scribe's  error  for  ^*n"^ :  it  exactly  resembles 
the  numeral  000  "  S^t"  and    ^^7\      actually  occurs  in  No.  55, 

f  J  is  the  usual  sign  for  i,  and  probably  is  incorrectly  substituted  for  / 
by  the  careless  scribe,  just  as  he  seems  to  have  written  the  familiar  30  for 

n  • 
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In  the  primaeval  tomb  of  Amten  (early  IVth  dynasty)  there  are 
records  of  land  granted  or  inherited,  as  follows  : — 

=n  ir 


L.D.,  II,  6.  I 


nil'    A  J^i $©■ 

The  last  shows  that  the  T  and  cz3  were  already  in  use,  and 
as  the  cza  in  this  text  has  straight  ends,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
identify  it  with  the  large  g=q,  c=i3  of  the  other  examples  in  which 
is  the  sole  unit.     It  will  eventually  become  clear  that 


the  ^^ ,  fji^.    is   the  full  name  of  the  land-measure  en ,  which 

in  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  period  could  be  inserted  or 
omitted  at  pleasure. 

Thus  in  four  of  the  above  instances  the  system  was  that  of  the 

I 1  without  a  special  multiple,  in  a  fifth  it  is  doubtful,  as  the 

number  of  r^: — 1  does  not  reach  lO)  but  in  the  sixth  the  10-multiple 
^  is  admitted. 

At  Asyfit,  Tomb  I  (Xllth  dynasty)  I,  313  ff,  there  is  a  total  gift 

Here  the  determinative  n  replaces  the  «=»  of  the  early  inscription, 
and  the  cz=>  has  rounded  instead  of  straight  ends. 

At  El  Kab  in  the  tomb  of  Sebek^nekht  (Xlllth  dynasty,  LD., 

Ill  i^^Wehave    S    ®    %s  1111111111 ^^  ^  ^ 

III,  13^)  we  have    -^_^;^  ,    !!!!!!!!!!  ^^    I  Ji  mm 

S         "lands,  low-lying,  20  'thousands,'  that 
which  is  on  the  high  ground  120  of  *  thousand  of  land,'  total  140,'* 

A  Kahun  papyrus  (XII-XIII  dynasty)  uses  the  l(=T)>  ^^ 
c=3   and    the  ^r.^:  like  the  Rhind,   for  S'^'^'    ^^  '^s^s  the 

4xa 
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correct  form  ^^^^.,,-*    As  an  example  of  the  Rhind  notation 
we  may  take  from  No.  55  the  "  duplication." 


•  '--a  ^  i-f-  i=i  AV  (m) 

In  the  notation  of  the  New  Kingdom  the  T  disappears,  and  the 
name  ^,  -@-  is  revived  for  the  en.  In  a  Berlin  papyrus 
we  have  entries  such  as^"^^.^  and  '^  §  f^  1  "^1  ^^^^ 

^  I  III  -^xLVi  ^  iJ  nnn 

,    ^^n£Zi:l,t  ^'.^»>  70  2  i  tSo>    ^^  corresponding  to  the 

Rhind  /»_J3.      ~^  ,,  also  "^  ,  is  to  be  read  set  setet  and  it  is  the 
^^    I  ^  o 

same  as  the  ^^  sata  (for  set)  of  the  Edfu  texts,  which  is  the 

square  ""^^j  just  as  the  ^3  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus  is  the  square 
Nji-^.  In  some  late  texts  for  ^^  \^x\  ""^  ^^  ^"^  S  I  ^  ^ 
and  in  the  new  "Rosetta"  text  of  the  Naucratis  tablet  ^^  "^ 


R        corresponds  to  the  Greek  apovpa.    The  dpovpa  was  a 

square  of  100  cubits,  and  contained  100  ir^x«'*  or  cubits  of  land, 
i.e.,  cubit-strips  (of   100  cubits  length)  taken  down  the  width  of 

the  dpovpa.  Thus  the  anciei^t  notation  of  the  ^  containing 
100  r^ui  "cubits"  or  ^^(""^^O  "cubits  of  land,"  is  fully 
explained. 

The  essential  identity  of  the  system  of  land  measurement 
throughout  Egyptian  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Greek  period, 
will  be  made  still  clearer  by  the  following  table.     Only  it  will  be 

observed  that  the  J  was  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 

Kingdom,  and  the  ^^    is  replaced  at  Edfu  by  an  extension  of  the 

•  See  the  Table  for  the  Kahun  series.  f  A,Z.,  1879,  p.  75. 
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binary  division  of  the  apovpa  to  ^V-  The  Greeks  carried  this  a  point 
further  to  ^V  during  the  Roman  period.*  For  the  demotic  notation, 
compare  Eisenlohr,  p.  341  of  the  present  volume.! 

♦  Tessera  Berlin,  P.    158,  Rev.  tg.  VI,  p.  ii. 

t  Being  obliged  to  quote  this  paper,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  hostile  remarks  upon 
p.  342.  As  to  the  Kahun  papyri,  I  hope  to  publish  them  soon  in  extenso :  mean- 
while, if  the  Professor  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  story  of  Sanehat,  L.D. 
VI,  104, 1.  123,  he  will  see  the  sign  {J  (in  the  word  ^^g,  "bull")  resembling  in 
essential  points  the  IJ  of  the  Ebers  cartouche.  What  is  more  distressing  is  that 
the  Professor  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  his  "priority"  against 
my  "pretensions,"  and  to  call  attention  to  it  more  than  once.  This  "priority" 
which  is  so  highly  valued  is,  on  p.  597  of  voL  xiii»  shown  to  lie  in  the  comparison 
of  certain  symbols  in  the  Ebers  papyrus  with  those  of  the  htkt  in  the  Rhind 
Mathematical  Papyrus.  It  would  have  been  an  unparalleled  feat  in  the  annals  of 
decipherment  if  a  Professor,  who  spent  so  many  years  in  preparing  an  edition  of 
the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus,  had  failed  to  see  a  resemblance  between  the 
symbols  of  measurement  contained  in  it  and  tlie  identical  symbols  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Ebers  papyrus,  the  publication  of  which  took  place  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  studies,  and  caused  such  a  sensation  in  the  world  of  E^ptology. 

1  did  not  notice  his  printed  remark  on  the  subject,  otherwise  I  might  certainly 
have  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  This  little  "ewe  lamb"  of  the 
Professor  is,  however,  so  minute  that  no  one  but  himself  could  have  detected  its 
presence  in  the  alien  fold.  My  object  in  writing  on  the  Metrology  of  the  Ebers 
papyrus  was  to  explain  the  whole  system  :  Eisenlohr's  remarks  show  how  little  he 
understands  the  metrology  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  so  long,  but 
which  he  must  have  almost  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations.  If  any 
scholar  had  addressed  himself  for  a  month  or  so  to  the  serious  study  of  the  texts« 
he  might  surely  have  explained  almost  the  whole  system  of  Egyptian  metrology, 
which  has  so  long  stood  in  need  oH  interpretation :  when  once  the  grammar  and 
writing  is  understood,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  in  merely  putting 

2  and  2  together  in  simple  arithmetic.  I  am  as  much  astounded  at  the  subject 
having  been  left  so  long  in  obscurity,  as  at  the  IVofessor 's  insisting  upon  his  claim 
to  priority  in  a  mere  comparison  of  forms,  which  was  perfectly  obvious  and  might 
or  might  not  mean  something.  He  was  not  and  is  not  aware  that  there  were 
double  and  quadruple  heki  having  the  same  series  cf  symbols  (and  beshai^ !)  is  still  his 
reading  for  hekt)^  although  they  occur  so  conspicuously  in  the  Rhind  Papyrus. 
Professor  Eisenlohr's  labours  have  undoubtedly  thrown  much  light  on  Egyptian 
metrology  and  arithmetic :  if  some  remark  of  mine  as  to  improving  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Rhind  Pap)nrus  (of  which  his  edition  wa^  excellent  for  the  time, 
1877)  hurt  his  feelings,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  it  was  quite 
unintentional. 

I  hope  that  this  defence  will  not  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Professor 
from  criticising  the  present  paper,  for  I  am  sure  that  if  his  interest  in  metrology 
should  revive,  the  result  would  be  a  gain  to  science.  The  subject  is  in  fact  still 
capable  of  almost  daily  develc^nnent. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  I  have 
assumed  the  cubit  in  question  to  be  the  royal  cubit  of  about  20*6 
inches,  and  have  thence  calculated  the  areas  in  metres.  All  that 
follow  the  subject  closely  will  agree  that  the  correctness  of  this 
assumption  is  almost  beyond  doubt. 

The  "  1000  of  land"  is  written  as  the  largest  unit  in  various  texts 
thus : — 

Dynasty  \M.    Amten,  L.D.  II  7.    J^^KIti*) 
Dynasty^W,    Asyiit  tomb  I,  1.  3i3ff.     I^^I(IlTl') 
Dynasty  XII-XIII.     KahCn  Papyrus  ^  |  ^  j^l '  0  n") 
Dynasty  XIII.  El  Kab,  L.D.,  III,  136. 


(2)   for    high    numbers,   ^^  T  ,     or  with    numeral 

Dynasty  XVI.   Rhind  Math.  Pap.  "^  §  ^  ^  l- 

The  diagram  of  this  measure  would  be  rj-frj^^T];*  10  aruras ; 
but  each  arura  being  subdivided  into  100  cubits  of  land  makes  it 
also  "1000  (cubits)  of  land  T  TTTTTIIirn*     ^^  would  comprise 

about  6|  English  acres,  and  that  area  of  rich  Egyptian  soil  would 
be  a  valuable  possession. 

The  unit  seems  to  have  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Kingdom,  but  the  name  was  preserved  in  the  T|'j=^  "farm " 
of  the  papyri  of  the  XlXth — XXth  dynasties ;  just  as  apwpai  lived 
on  to  "Byzantine"  times*  in  the  sense  of  "fields." 

The  arura  set  when  it  occurs  as  the  largest  unit  is  written  thus: — 
Dynasty  IV.   Amten,  L.D.  II,   3  and  6  S'^  ^  ^~, 

above). 


*  Revillout,  in  this  volume,  p.  65. 
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Dynasty  XVIIL  Thothmes  I,  El  Kab,  L.D.,  III,  12.  r,  §|"^ 
^^^,  do.  12  ^.,L  21  1k  8-^. 

Dynasty  XVIII.  Thothmes  III,  Karnak,  Br,  Thes.,  1288  = 
Mariette,   Karnak,   PI.   XV,   11.   38,   39-     "^  J  ^,  [,^]  •= 

Dynasty  XVlll,  Thothmes  III,  M6d(im,  hieratic  graffito"^  8  ^ 

Z>'..:_->A-   III      ' 


Dynasty  XIX.   Seti  I.    Destr.  des  Hommes  '^  8  ^  ^^""^  "I- 

for    ^    ?).      The  hieratic  form  of  czs  has  here  been 
^  W  ^  ^   / 

retained  in  the  hieroglyphs,  thus  offering  a  parallel  to  the  1— — 1 ,  ^-«^ 
for  the  "palm." 

Dynasty  XIX,   Rameses  IL   Berlin  Papyrus  ^&^§^^"^- 

Dynasty  XX.   Harris  Papyrus  "^  and  ^fes.  R  ^^"^. 

O     I  Jfi^  A       III  C^     I 

Dynasty  XXV,   Louvre  Stela  '^^§^(TMir)- 

Dynasty  XXYl,   Louvre  Stela  (]S^^(n)  in  a  formal  record. 

Ditto  „       Statue  A  93.   8  '^^  ^^  T   in    an 

archaistic  inscription. 

Ptolemy  V.  Naucratis  Stela  '^^^'^§^- 

Ptolemy  XI  Alexander  I,  Edf(i  Temple  (^^§^)^^"^» 
^^^,  or  numerals  only. 

The  name  is  set^  usually  written  — §— ,  in  which  the  sign  of  land 
is  combined  with  the  measuring  rope.  I  cannot  explain  why  the 
jackal  appears  in  ^^^  ,  gj^ ,  •4"  •      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  probably 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  in  the  main  of  Prof.  Brugsch's 
restoration  here.  The  use  of  the  c^  and  C^l  in  this  fine  inscription  is  a  Unk 
connecting  the  old  style  with  the  new. 

t  No.  VIII,  1.  7,  in  Mr.  Petrie's  Medum,  PL  XXXIV. 

t  Lefebure,  tombeau  de  Seti  I,  PI.  XV,  XVL 
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only  a  false  basse-epoque  spelling  of  sety  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
T         ,  ^^.      '^^1^  means   "land/*  or  "fields;"  it  is  not  a 

part  of  the  name,  but  is  usually  specified  before  the  field  measure 
for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

The  divisions  are  binary,  \^  ^,  J,  after  which  the  r> fl  or  ^^^^ 

becomes  the  unit,  but  the  Edfu  text  substitutes  for  the  last  a 
continuation  of  the  binary  divisions  down  to  ^.  In  discussing  the 
linear  field  measures,   I  shall  show  that  these  divisions  were,  in 

practice,  taken  right  across  the  arura  ,  but  the  names  are  some- 

times more  easily  explained  by  other  diagrams. 

The  sign  ^t-^ss  remen^  ^"'^  at  Edfu,  for  the  half  arura  is  remark- 
able. We  must  connect  it  with  the  ^-r--^  remen,  "  upper  arm  (?)  "  of 
the  cubit  rods,  this  being  of  5  palms,  while  the  royal  cubit  is  7  palms, 
so  that  sq.  /-»-^ss :  sq.  r-    ^ : :  25  149,  practically  ^  :  i.      While  the 


arura  was  a 

100  /t-Ji 


^ 


of    100    /T-^     \ 

length)  of  the  arura  \  ]^ 


square  of  100  cubits  11     H,  the  renien  was  a  square 


treated  as  a  rectangle  forming  half  (50  cubits 
The  presence  of  the  sign  /^---^  there- 


fore increases  the  probability  of  the  basal  cubit  being  the  royal 
cubit  of  20 "6  inches;  an  allied  sign  ^  n  appears  on  the  rods  at 
I  of  the  short  cubit ;  .but  (|)*  or  \  is  too  far  from  ^  to  cause  any 
uneasiness  on  that  head. 

The  i,  named  R  M      hesep  at  Edfu,  in  hieratic  is  represented  by 
X ,  the  usual  symbol  for  J.     The  diagram  would  be  p^  for  the 


set  divided  into  four  hesep.    The  sign  £  for  J  arura^  ^^  at  Edfu, 

indicates  the  half  of  some  measure,  superficial  or  linear,  prpbably 

?5L 


the  superficial  hesep^  so  that  the  hesep  would  be  &  § 


50 
Linear  field  measures*    In  a  tomb  at  Anibe  {L.D.,  III,  229  r, 

*  These  linear  measures  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  measures  of 
area  from  which  they  are  derived,  that  to  group  them  with  the  latter  needs  no 
aix)logy. 
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XXth  dynasty)  the  extent  of  certain  estates  is  represented  by  notched 
rectangles  []]],    E^,  while   others  Q,   [^  ,  and  HH, 

collectively  amount  to  ^^v  8  ^  fl     .    Thus  each  space  between 


.^M- 


the  notches  denotes  i  ^|,  and  the  second  picture,  in  which  the 
sides  are  divided,  probably  indicates  |  |  1 1  [  |  />.,  1  o  units.  Although 
the  tomb  is  not  in  Egypt  proper  but  in  Ethiopia,  without  doubt  the 
unit  is  the  set  or  apovpa.  The  linear  and  superficial  field-measures 
were  so  closely  connected  and  so  far  interchangeable  that  finding 
^^  for  ^^  (the  square  ^"^  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

Amongst  the  subdivisions  of  the  arura  we  have  seen  that  i^  is 
named  "cubit"  after  the  length  of  its  base  in  the  side  of  the  arura: 
the  set  being  denoted  by  ^^  at  Anfbe  stands  on  precisely  the  same 
footing.  By  a  reverse  process  binary  subdivisions  of  the  ^^  in  land- 
measuring  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  rectangles  of  area 
which  would  be  described  upon  them  in  the  side  of  the  arura,  so 
that  for  instance  |  P  °  at  Edfu  can  mean  either  J  ^^  or  J  ^^• 
It  is  clear  that  the  three  names  of  these  linear  subdivisions  are 
derived  from  the  superficial  and  not  the  superficial  firom  the  linear, 
for  how  else  is  the  /f-^  for  -J  ^j^-^  linear  and  ^  — ^  superficial  to  be 
explained  ? 

For  the  Rhind  Papyrus  (PL  XVII,  Nos.  53,  54)  in  which  the  use 
of  these  linear  subdivisions  of  the  ^^  is  very  scanty,  we  can  draw 
the  following  diagram  of  the  apovpa  as  the  type  used  in  practice.  No 
doubt  the  side,  like  the  square  itself,  should  be  further  subdivided 
to  ^,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  ks^^t^-  into  100  cubit  lengths  is 
amply  vouched  for  by  calculations  in  which  the  number  of  vjs^t*-  on 
one  side  only  is  first  multiplied  by  100. 

derived  linear  measures        /r--^         X 


original  superficial  measures 


z,-^ 

X 

(or  100  ^,,_fl) 
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For  Edfu  we  might  construct  a  similar  diagram  showing     1  cubit 
the  divisions,  linear  and  superficial,  down  to  -giy.    Instances 
of  their  use  are  extremely  plentiful :  I  need  only  give  the 
names — 

In  the  Edfu  system  the  set  would  be  theoretically 
by  quartering  the  >^j^/,  making  16    1^    su,  and  of  the 

V  "r^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  named  '"^^  rema^  meaning 
perhaps  "  the  new  fraction."  Later  still  in  a  Greek  docu- 
ment the  quartered  quarter  is  again  quartered,  reaching 
the  0^  of  the  arura. 

The  "  cubit  of  land  "  meA^  fneh-ta^  is  written  : 

Dynasty  XVI.    Rhind  Math.  Pap.  ^  ;  i  =  /   / 
Dynasty  XIX.     Berlin  Pap.  ^;  i  =  / 

In  the  Greek  papyri  it  is  simply  in\xv^  (explained  in  1828 

by  Amadeo  Peyron),  in  the  demotic  ^/.i_)i.:£;  tneh  aten, 

"cubit  of  land.'*  *    Its  type  form  is  i  x  100  =  100  square 

cubits,  its  half  being  50  square  cubits.      It  was  probably 

10 

also  treated  as  the  square  of  10  cubits   S  ,  but  for  this 

we  have  no  definite  evidence. 

The  apaupa  being  made  up  of  100  of  these  cubit  strips, 
the  ^r-^  contained  50,  the  x  25,  and  the  ^  12^.  No 
lower  subdivision  than  the  \  cubit  was  recognised,!  so  that 
the  binary  subdivision  of  the  arura  could  not  be  carried 
further  than  |^,  except  by  abandoning  the  cubit  system  as 
was  done  at  Edfu  and  by  the  later  Greeks. 

The  square  cubit.  Areas  not  being  field  measures 
are  usually  denoted  by  two  linear  dimensions,  or  by  the 
diameter  in  the  case  of  a  circular  space.  At  Hammamit 
the  well  known  inscription  of  Henu,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Sankhkara  (Xlth  d3masty)  records  among  other  things       — 

Diagram 
of  the  cubit 
♦  Revillout,  in  this  volume,  pp.  66  and  237,  note  35.  ^^  **"<*• 

t  i.e.,  in  land  measuring  [but  see  *'  Kahun  "  in  the  table  with  J]. 
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the  digging  of  certain  reservoirs  or  wells  on  the  desert  road     Henu 

^  1  ^5  JS^^TP^"  "Moreover  I  made 
a  well  of  12  4  31  in  *The  Bush '  and  two  wells  in  Adahet  22  ^^ 

in  the  one,  30  ^^^\  in  the  other:  I  made  another  in  Aahebt 
10  cubits  by  10  on  each  side." 

The  last  of  these  wells  is  given  as  a  square  of  10  cubits :  in 
another  graffito  t  king  Nebtaui-ra  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
natural  (?)  well  or  pool  y  o  ^  likewise  "10x10  cubits  and  full  of 
water,"  one,  too,  that  "  kings  and  armies  had  passed  in  former  times 
without  seeing  it."  In  both  of  these  cases  two  dimensions  are 
given,  but  for  each  of  the  first  three  there  is  only  one  numeral. 
Obviously  then  the  measures  in  the  first  three  cases  are  measures  of 

area.     I  see  no  better  way  than  to  make  the  4  31  f?  j  =         "^ 

A     V  ^s/      o    I — ■ 

and  both  of  these  =  square  cubit,  so  obtaining  an  ascending  series  ; 
the  first  well  will  be  12  square  cubits,  the  second  20,  the  third  30,  and 

the  fourth  100.     Thus^^-^^s,!  or  ^^,  ^^  kkel  mekj 

the  square  cubit,  would  be  the  ancient  form  of  the  demotic 
^/A^ii:^:  ^^^  khet^  which  Professor  Revillout  long  ago  recognised 
in  the  papyri,  and  has  mentioned  again  on  p.  66  of  this  volume. 

The  square  cubit  was  too  insignificant  to  be  utilised  in  field 
measures,  and  there  was  little  risk  of  confusing  it  with  the  linear 
loo-cubit  khet^  or  with  the  "cubit  of  land,"  despite  similarities  of 
name. 

♦  L.D.,  II,  150  fl,  Gol^nischeff,  Hammamat,  PL  XVI,  U.  12,  13. 
t  L.D.,  II,  149/,  Gol^nischeff,  PL  XIV. 


X  This  s^zr-T^  n ,  however,  might  be  some  other  measure  such  as  a  square  of 

two  cubits,  12  of  which  would  be  48  square  cubits ;  or  instead  of      U     1 

PS    (I    S  /wwsA^nil 

we  might  peihaps  read      u    V  "12  wells,"  only  the  number   12  seems 

excessive. 
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Section  III. — Measures  of  Capacity. 

The  principal  measure  was  the  hekt  (equal  to  J^  of  the 
cubit  cubed),  on  which  a  most  elaborate  system  of  multiples 
and  subdivisions  was  built.  For  corn  the  khar,  "sack,"  of 
20  hekt  was  superseded  at  or  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  by 
the  -R-  **sack"  of  16  hekt^  called  by  the  Greeks  medimnus. 
The  medimnus,  probably  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  was 
halved  to  form  the  artabe,  which  was  thenceforth  the  principal 
corn  measure  in  Egypt.  For  liquids  and  solids  alike,  the 
henUy  Y^  of  the  hekt,  was  commonly  used.  Many  other 
measures  existed. 

a.  The  khar. 

This  measure,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  likely  to  prove  an  important 
one.     The  word  first*  appears  in  the  Westcar  Papyrus  XII,  4,  as 

•'Cs^  ^^  <^^>  "ft"  * »  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  several 
times  on  PI.  XV,  XVI,  (^namely,  No.  41, 3  ;  No.  43,  3, 4 ;  No.  44,  3)  as 
**^^  ^V  *^^^-^  V  H^ '  (plural)  :  the  last-named  document  makes 
it  f  of  the  cubit  cubed,  which  at  20*6  inches  to  the  cubit  would  give 
5827*88  cubic  inches  or  about  21  gallons  (2  J  bushels,  97  litres)  as  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  khar:  the  determinative  would  imply 
that  it  was  sometimes  made  of  hide,  and  therefore  sack-shaped. 

In  the  Westcar  Papyrus  XI,  i,  Ra-user  offers  the  disguised  deities 

b  ^  * 

in  return  for  their  good  services  yO  I  "one  (measure)  of  corn,"t 

III'  ^  ' 

"  let  me  give  this  one  (measure)  of  corn  to  your  baggage  carrier," 

and  in  the  sequel  we  find  this  measure  of  com  once  specified  as  a 

khar^  as  follows:   the  gods  having  put  some  magical  instruments 

"into  the  measure  of  com,"  request  Ra-user  to  keep  it  for  them 

until  they  come  northward  again :   afterwards,  a  servant  is  sent  to 

take   some  of  the  corn,  but  on  opening  the  door  of  the  sealed 

♦  The  ^^^  [;^  |  Asyiit  Tomb  1 1.  292,  "  caldron  (?),"  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  khar;  cf.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Proc,  Vll,  p.  102,  104,  for  the  reading  : 
(for  the  Q/^  fish,  see  Mr.  Petrie's  Medum,  PI.  XII,  and  p.  38,  in  which  cer. 
tainty  is  at  length  arrived  at). 

t  This  group  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  /0|»  ^'^-j  10  hekt^  see 
below. 
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chamber  in  which  it  lies,  hears  music  and  dancing.  Her  mistress 
then  comes  into  the  room  and  hunts  about  without  discovering 
where  the  sound  comes  from  until  she  puts  "  her  forehead  to  the 
khar ;^^  then,  finding  that  the  music,  etc.,  was  going  on  inside  it  she 
puts  it  in  a  box,  etc.,  etc.  The  khar  is  thus  evidently  identical 
with  the  "corn,  one  (measure)"  or  with  a  sack  or  other  receptacle 
containing  it.  That  "  corn,  one  "  should  denote  the  khar^  shows  the 
great  importance  of  the  latter  in  practical  life.  The  determinative 
■f^  seems  to  be  appropriate  to  sacks,  baskets,  etc. 

I  find  no  trace  of  this  measure  after  the  Middle  Kingdom  :  its 
latest  appearance  is  in  the  calculations  of  the  contents  of  granaries 
in  the  Rhind  Papyrus :  to  take  an  instance,  the  example  No.  44  on 
PI.  XVI  is  as  follows  :— 

L    I         III 

tp  [n]  nas  §aa(?)aft  (n  mt  m)  fu-f  mt,  usjj-f  mt,  qau-f  mt :  pti  haat 
rf  m  Ss  ? 

Chapter  (?)  of  reckoning  a  granary  square  (of  10,  in*)  its  length  10, 
its  breadth  10,  its  height  10 :  what  is  the  amount  that  is  put  into  it 
in  com  ? 

uab  m  mt  sp  mt,  Jjpr  {jr-f  m  §aa(?) :  uab  tp  m  §aa(?)sp  mt,  bpr 
{jr-f  m  ba. 

Count  (?)  10  ten  times,  it  becomes  100:  count  (?)  100  ten 
times,  it  becomes  1000. 

ar  br-k  ks  n  Ija  m  tua-n-§aa(?),  bpr  fer-f  n^  fea  tua-n-§aa(?) :  rfe-f 
pu  m  baru. 

*  These  three  words  are  superfluous  and  should  be  omitted. 
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Make  thou  the  half  of  1000,  i.e.,  500,  it  becomes  [by  addition] 
1500 :  that  is  its  amount  in  khar. 

®         <=>       <f  see  «s    •         B.   nnnniii 

nnnniii  ^^ 
nnn  ii 

ar  br-k  r-t'aut  n  ba  tua-n-§aa,  bpr  br-f  m  sfbu  tua :  haat  pu  rf  m 
hqt  aft  (?) :  §s  [?]  bqt  sfbu  tua. 

Make  thou  -^  of  1500,  it  becomes  75  :  that  is  the  amount  that 
is  put  into  it  in  quadruple  hekt  measures,  namely  75  hundreds  of 
hekt. 

The  implied  measure  of  length  is  the  cubit :  this  is  the  general 
view,  and  is  proved,  e.g.y  by  No.  46,  where  cubits  are  specified,  it 
being  shown  that  a  bulk  of  25  hundreds  of  hekt  (^  of  75)  is  con- 
tained in  a  granary  of  10  cubits  x  10  cubits  x  3^  (=  ^  of  10). 

In  order  to  find  the  contents,  the  scribe  has  first  multiplied 
together  the  three  dimensions,  thus  obtaining  a  result  in  cubic 
cubits :  the  next  step,  adding  the  half,  gave  the  contents  in  khar^ 
which  measure  was  therefore  f  of  the  cubed  cubit :  the  final  con- 
version into  quadruple  hekt  will  be  dealt  with  below. 

b.    The  hekt  (and  apt)  measures. 

In  this  section  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  the /O  . 

The  sign  /3Di  the  groups  j'CD,  and  f      jO»  and  the  monogram 
>  Alio 

j^  in  the  inscriptions  all  denote  one  measure :  corresponding  to 

them  in  the  papyri  are  /3,  ^^ ,  f     /H),  f /Oi  but  early  hieratic 

Cl  I      1  o  1 

offers  two  distinct  forms  of  f,  one  of  them  being  undistinguishable 
from  |.  In  transcribing  from  the  papyri  I  have  preserved  these 
two  forms  as  f  /^^  {^^  1  ^^  1  ^^  ^^  order  to  give  the 
evidence  for  their  identity  more  fairly  :  this  |  in  fact  was  adopted  into 
hieroglyphics;  in  a  tomb  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  we  find 
jXjfor    J^,  and  in  another  inscription    )x  stands  for  the  double 
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hckt.     The  word  hekt  seems  to  be  masculine,  cf,  f  _    (Rhind 

Math.  Pap.,  PI.  XX,  No.  69).  ^IHcri^ 

The  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  states  that  the  hekt  contained 
10  henu    ([lIq VOj  =  about   292  cubic  inches.     The  henu  as 

being  y\y  of  the  hekt  might  have  been  expected  to  form  part  of  the 
..O  series,  but  it  is  never  so  used,  and  appears  only  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit 

The  above  signs  and  groups  generally  appear  as  headings  to 
long  series  of  multiples  and  fractions,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
clear  evidence  as  to  which  unit  or  units  in  the  series  they  represent. 

I  have  several  times  been  led  to  think  that  ^^heki  ^,  |  ^O 
might  be  the  10  multiple  or  even  100  multiple  of  ^O-  There  are, 
however,  two  decisive  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

(i)  The  Naucratis  stela,  see  below  p.  434,  makes  8  [  ..•H:)=  afna^ 
(=39'39  litres),  so  that  the  [  ..•£>  hekt  must  be  300  cubic  inches,  or 
about  10  henuy  which  is  the  value  of  the  j^  .  ?  ...g>  being  only 
a  base  variant  for  ^  /^^^  it  follows  that  ^  /3=  ,wO  . 

(2)  The  exchange  value  of  bread,  beer,  etc.,  depended  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  corn  used  in  making  it :  the  number  of  cakes  of 
bread  or  jars  of  beer  per  measure  of  com  was  called  the  pefsu^ 
"baking"  or  "cooking.**  According  to  the  evidence  of  the pe/su^ 
the  strength  of  the  ordinary  beer  was  slightly  diminished  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  In  the  Rhind  Papyrus  (Nos.  71-78)  of  the 
XVIth  dynasty  thepe/su  of  beer  is  2,  2  j,  and  5  to  the  ^O  •  in  the 
earlier  Bulak  papyrus  of  accounts  (Mar.,  jPap,  de  Boulaq^  II,  PL  25, 
30,  35,  36),  Xlllth  dynasty,  it  is  constantly  2,  evidently  to  the  same 
measure.  At  Kamak,  in  an  inscription  of  Thothmes  IV  (Dum.,  KaL^ 
XXXIX  =  Mar.,  Kamak,  PI.  33),  XVIIIth  dynasty,  the  only  entry 

of  beer-pefsu  is  R  ^^  j^Q,  Q  '**'»  "Beer,  tesi,  pefsu  (in  the) 
-Xj  4."  There  is  here  no  sign  of  the  JL  being  the  10  or  100 
multiple  of  ^d^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calendar  of  Medinet 
Habu  (XXth  dynasty)  gives  the  pefsu  of  /«-beer  as  5,  10,  and  most 
commonly  20,  for  the  quadruple  /CD  (written  vO,  .•"^)  =  li,  2^, 
and  5  for  the  single  ^CJ.     Similar  results  could  be  obtained  from 
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the  far  more  complicated /^«  of  bread.      Thus  ,wO  =   jA^  in  the 

pe/su-entnes, 

Dynasty  I — VIII.  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  the  ..O 
on  the  monuments  of  the  Old  Memphite  Kingdom. 

Dynasty  IX — XIII,   In  the  inscriptions  I  can  only  point  to  ••'O, 

^  I 

mentioned  at  Asy^it,  Tomb  V,  1.  9  (Xth  dynasty)  and  7     .wO 

Asydt  Tomb  1, 1.  279,  possibly  =  /CD  ^  281,  309  (Xllth  dynasty). 

In  the  papyri  we  have,  as  headings  for  the  figures  and  symbols  of 

the  series,  from  Kahun  {XII— Xlllth  dynasty)  ?  ^  /ZD,  I  "^  .wO 

and  perhaps  other  forms  :  in  the  Theban  papyrus  of  accounts  (Boulaq, 

No.  18,  Xlllth  dynasty)  )  ,.0. 

The  papyri  of  this  period  display  a  special  notation  in  connection 
with  the  ^Jkt:    thus   ljO>  ll/0>  etc.,  stand  for  100,  200,  etc., 

up  to  any  number  (e.g,,  /O  =  5,000  Aekf :  fractions  of  this 

loo-multiple  ^  (=  50),  J  (=  25),  and  perhaps  rarely  i*  (=  33^) 
are  placed  after  the  .^O  if  t^^sit  is  expressed,  otherwise  they  can 
stand  alone,  (x  =  25  Aekfy  \  /CD  X  =  125  Aek/):  10  and  20 
hekt2j[Q  (/O)  I,  M  :  and  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  9  are  .,  •-,  ".•,  etc. 

These  multiples  are  ignored  in  hieroglyphics,  e.g,,  in  Thothmes 
IIFs  record  of  Usertesen  Ill's  gifts  at  Semneh,  L,D,,  III,  55,  a, 
which  no  doubt  reproduces  the  figures  of  the  Xllth  dynasty.  The 
hieratic  notation  must  in  fact  be  due  to  the  method  of  counting. 
Each  .wO  would  be  represented  by  a  spot  •,  the  spots  being 
arranged  in  vertical  columns  of  10  each,  and  the  columns  cut  in  half 

by  a  dividing  line,  making  5  and  5,  — j— .      If  10  such  columns  were 


completed  the  result  would  be  a  square  of  100  spots  ::::::::::-.  Each 


square  completed  would  be  denoted  by  I  ,wO ;  if  5  columns  only 

were  made  up  the  entry  was  / ,  as  being  half  of  the  square ;  if  2^ 

columns  x,  J  of  the  square. t     Also,  one  column  would  be  |,  two 
columns  |  i,  while  the  superfluous  units  remained  as  spots.  That  count- 

*  J  occurs  once  in  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus, 
t  The  rare  i,  usually  avoided,  would  be  a  later  refinement  of  arithmetic. 
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ing  was  sometimes  performed  by  means  of  vertical  bisected  columns  of 
10  spots  each,  arranged  in  squares  like  the  above  figure,  can  be  seen 
from  an  instance  in  the  Sallier  Papyrus  IV,  14  verso^  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty. 

Fractions  of  the  hekt  happen  to  be  rare  in  these  early  documents, 
but  none  the  less  the  principle  of  the  notation  of  the  fractions  must 
be  stated.  They  form  a  dimidiated  series  down  to  Jy,  and  are 
denoted  by  special  symbols  which  in  an  inscription  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty  are  rendered  thus  into  hieroglyphs : — 

^Si,  Oi,  ^^i,  >ori=^^,  [I^tV,^  eV 

The  hieratic  sign  +  for  ^^  is  a  symbol  of  quartering,  and  shows 
that  the  Egyptians  looked  upon  that  fraction  as  {^^, 

10  was  a  very  useful  division,  and  -^  of  the  hekt  produced  the 
important  measure  named  henu :  the  Egyptians  therefore  found  it 
convenient  to  break  up  the  hekt  into  fractions  which  united  their 
cubic-quarter  series  with  the  henu.  This  fraction  yj^^,  the  G.C.M. 
of  3V  and  -Jy,  they  named  <^  r^,  or  "the  ivdiCXAon''  par  excellence. 
In  the  Kahun  papyri,  besides  the  special  multiples,  there  are 
the  symbols  for  the  dimidiated  fractions  of  the  hekt^  and  indications 
of  this  *^^^7^  series,  which,  according  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  the 
Mathematical  Papyrus  (see  below)  is  <->  <!i>>  <~>y  <!z>  ^^^ 
I,  2,  3,  and  4  <=>  (5  <=>  being  the  cubic  quarter  ^  -^^)y  the  <^i> 
admitting  also  of  subdivision,  f ,  i,  etc.,  etc.,  so  as  to  express  frac- 
tional quantities  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

For  the  Bulak  Papyrus  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  notation 
of  multiples  in  PI.  29,  day  3,  entry  No.  4  {A.Z.^  XXIX,  p.  112, 
where  I  have  not  interpreted  the  account  correctly). 

J^flW^x'^^      II        I      I 

ml  ^"  =■•        "^    "^ 

T^^ml*       -^1  ==        -^    -^ 

For  n  P  '^  followed  by  ■+*  0  ^  ^^  cf.  Bragsch,  Thts.,  V,  117a 
I    o  III  I         Oyti  I  I  I 
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d. 


Besha*<,OTrt  ^  J,  I,  5  (=4o) 


Dates 
Grain 
Meal 
Total 


II 

1 

II 

1 

5 

4 

5 

H 

I  (together=4o). 

I  (together=4o). 
2\  (together  =10). 
2^  (together  =10). 


=  100  hekt 


1^0 

The  column  a  gives  the  whole  amount  to  which  three  different 
uart  or  offices  contribute  ^,  c^  d. 

Dynasty  XVI.  The  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  is  the  only 
document,  and  a  very  valuable  one.  It  makes  the  >0  >  ^^  and 
I/O,  equal  to  \o  henu  in  PL  XXII,  Nos.  81,  82 ;  PL  XXIII, 
No.  83.  Eisenlohr  succeeded  in  discovering  the  values  of  the  mul- 
tiples and  divisions  of  the  /O  from  the  evidence  contained  in  its 
pages. 

At  this  period  we  find  developed  a  double  hekt^  a  quadruple  hekt^ 
and  possibly  a  triple  hekt^  with  precisely  the  same  elaborate  system 
of  notation  as  that  used  for  the  single  hekty  and  distinguished  from 
that  only  by  the  different  heading. 

I.  The  double  Atfi^/,  written  T      ]  |/0»  is  used  in  No.  %2  in 
reckoning  the  cost  (?)  or  the  food  (?)  of  domestic  birds. 
E,g.^  No.  82,  IL  10,  II, 


k 


I  III 
A 


,1^ 

L  10  ar  m  Ss  (?)  m  bqt. 


/=|X::::0<^ 


•T 


I   I  I 


I   II 


iiHiiV^i^^ 


•  The  word  iesAa  has  often  been  wrongly  taken  as  the  name  of  one  or  more 
of  the  ji(^  measures :  if  I  did  not  mention  this,  the  metrolc^cal  reader  might  be 
puzzled  to  know  whether  the  measures  dealt  with  in  this  section  had  ever  been 
discussed  before. 
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(a  certain  quantity)  makes  in      50  +  10+25  +  8  4.??+i5±5±li 
com  in  Juki  320 

320 
1.  1 1,  ar  m  bqt  sn  ?  20  ^  2  -J  ^  /^  3r  J 

making  in  double  hekt  20  +  25  +  2  +  i_6ojl:lo±5±# 

320 

=47 +M  3  =  about  47§  (instead 


It  occurs  again  in  I.  15.* 


320 
of  46§  as  it  should  be). 


2.  The  treble  hekt  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  calculation  No. 
84  is  so  excessively  inaccurate  chat  any  deduction  made  from  it 
should  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  It  deals  with  the  food  of 
domestic  animals. 


11.0 

^=X|:- 

zi^l.^V"^ 

^  X  :•• 

• 

2/0 

iixs 

200  hekt 

50+25  +  10+ 

5(=:9o)  hekt 

ii,i,iJ,  Zr 

i.5 

50+10+1  + 

25  +  S 

160  +  40  +  3 

No.  84. 11. 9, 10.  . 

1.  9.  ar  n  abt 

makes  per  month  (in  hekf) 

1.  10.  ar  m  hqt (?) 

makes  in  triple  (?)  hekt 


320 
^\'\'\%%hekt  10  hekt. 

In  making  this  extract  from  No.  84,  I  am  aware  of  passing  by 
difficulties  which  would  require  a  long  commentary  to  explain  them, 
and  of  ignoring  some  steps  which  ought  probably  to  be  interposed 
between  1.  9  and  1.  10,  and  which  seem  to  have  confounded  the 
ancient  calculator  as  much  as  they  do  modem  students.  If  the 
reader  will  agree  that  6i|5§  and  30  are  approximately  ^  of  200 
and  of  90,  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  that  is  sufficient,  on  the  analogy 
of  cases  in  No.  82,  to  strongly  suggest  a  translation  "triple  hekt^* 
for  the  I  I }  **^  ..O.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  other  traces  of 
a  triple  hekt, 

*  I  hope  to  explain  most  of  the  difficult  sections  82 — 84  in  a  later  papei. 
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3.  About  the  quadruple  hekt  there  can  be  no  such  doubt.  It  is 
written   j  ^,q ,  |  ^  .-'O  j  ^O »  |  ^O  |  ^  ••'^'  "quadruple  hekf' 

(PL  XV,  XVI,  Nos.  41-47),  T'^^'t^'^,?^'''"*^  iL 
"great  quadruple  kekt^^  (PI.  XX,  No.  69).*  It  is  used  especially  in 
the  computation  of  granaries,  in  which  I  /ZD,  or  the  square  of  100 
of  these,  is  made  equal  to  20  khar,\  The  notation  is  of  course  the 
same  as  for  the  ^CD  but  once  by  accident  the  roo-multiple  is 
written  (^  ,XZ3  instead  of  I  >0  (No.  68,  2). 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  single,  double, 
or  quadruple  unit  is  intended  in  any  series,  for  the  unit  is  always 
written  conspicuously  before  the  figures  and  symbols,  unless  the 
meaning  is  implied  by  the  context :  the  single  unit  of  course  has  the 
preference. 

The  wording  of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus,  PL.  XV,  XVI, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  above,  "  75,  that  is  the  number  of 
quadruple  hekty  namely  7,500  quadruple  >0,"  would  imply  that 

the  ?iekt  I  XZ3  is  the  loo-multiple  of  the  /Z^  .  If  a  distinction 
is  to  be  drawn  it  must  be  between  the  ,XZ3  and  the  rS  ^"  ^^^ 
one  hand,  and  the  |  jiCD  on  the  other :  for  the  ^  is  certainly 
not  a  loo-multiple  in  the  pe/su  (p.  424).  On  the  other,  hand  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  J^  from  the  j  jfCD  ,  as  they  are 
interchangeable  as  "headings"  in  the  hieratic  of  dynasty  XII-XIII, 
and  the  J^i  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  inscription  of  Thothmes.  Ill,,  when 
recording  in  ancient  style  the  large  amounts  of  corn  given  by 
Usertesen  III.  The  largest  ordinary  unit  would  of  course  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose. 

*  Perhaps  v^  ^ ^  ^  should  be  substituted  for  1 1 1 1  in  all  the  above.. 

+  On  calculation  it  can  easily  be  ascertained  from  the  four  equations^ 
(i)  Aenu  r=  about  29*2  cubic  inches,  (2)  40  Aenu  =  quadruple  AtAl,  (3)  100  quad- 
ruple Aekf  =  20  J!:Aar,  (4)  kkar  =  |  cubit  cubed>  that  the  cubit  referred  to  is  the 
ordinary  royal  cubit  of  about  2a  6  inches,  and  cannot  be  either  of  the  others  of 
which  traces  are  found  in  Egypt,  viz.,  the  small  cubit  of  17  inches  and  the  25-inch 
cubit,  for  which  see  Flinders  Petrie's  article  on  Weights  and  Measures,  in  the 
Encyclopadia  BrUannica,  9th  edition.     See  above,  p.  406. 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  scribe  uses  a  rather  inaccurate, 
but  perfectly  intelligible  abbreviation  of  language,  in  saying  that 
"75  is  the  number  of  quadruple  hekt^'  when  the  truth  is  that  75  is 
the  number  of  complete  squares  (of  loo  each)  of  the  quadruple 

hekt^  an  amount  which  would  be  written  on  papyrus  >0  t 

but  in  monumental  hieroglyphics  >Q  TTTTTTT  . 

Dynasty  XVIIL  The  inscriptions  now  come  to  our  aid.  On 
her  obelisk  at  Kamak,  Prisse,  Mon,^  PL  XVIII,  Z.  D,^  III,  24,  the 

Queen  Hat-shepset  records  that  she  "measured  gold  in    Xy  like 

com,  y  (1  ny  rf'O  ."    In  a  tomb  we  find  a  picture  of  weighing  gold, 

<::>   j4^,    "that  (had  been  measured)  according    to     jJ-j 

(making)  36,  692  «/f«."    At  the  temple  of  Semneh,  Z.  Z?.,  Ill,  55  a, 
Thothmes  III  records  that  Usertesen  III  had  made  endowments  of 

corn  (^  tij'    ^^^^  ^m2Xi  quantities  of  A,*  1.^.,  ^^  )  for  certain 

purposes,  the  amounts  being  given  in    X^\  but  this,  as  we  shall  see, 

was  an  obsolete  method  at  the  time,  and  is  therefore  interesting  as 
giving  what  is  probably  the  notation  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Xllth 

dynasty ;  no  special  multiples  are  used,  though  the  numbers  of    X^ 

rise  over  hundreds ;  fractions  unfortunately  do  not  occur. 

The  statistical  inscriptions  of  Thothmes  III  at  Kamak  (Z.  Z>., 

Ill,  30-32)  make  use  of  the    X,,  /O,  ^^q  for  incense  (       "''^ 

/I\  and    1 1  If    <z>)  without  special  multiples  (30  b^  1.  n^  31  «,  1.  9), 
000  LI   SJ  000 

but  for  corn  [  1  v^  c      the  quadruple  unit,  written  ^^  with  a  new 
I  JT     III  nil 

multiple  of  it  by^S^wr  written  -f^  (32,  L  31)  which  is  of  course  equal  to 
16  /O  •     In  the  inscriptions  of  about  the  same  period  published  by 

*  The  proportion  of  bti  to  at  rs  in  each  case  is  very  small,  and  where  the 
amount  of  at  rs  is  not  large  there  is  no  M.  It  has  been  thought  that  Q  in  this 
passage  was  the  name  of  a  measure.  Chabas  started  the  idea  in  1867,  when 
scarcely  a  single  fact  about  the  com  measures  was  known  or  cotild  be  ascertained. 
Unfortunately  in  the  general  confusion  this  opinion  still  holds  its  ground. 
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Diimichen,  Kalender-Inschriften^  PL  XXXIX,  we  find  the  double 
.XZ3  written  JJ^  for  corn  (?),  and  for  the  notation  oi  pfsu  (pro- 
portion of  loaves  to  a  measure  of  com),  the  ^J-j. 

Turning  to  the  Louvre  Papyrus  Na  3326  (Bnigsch,  Thesaurus^  V, 
pp.  1 07 9-1 106),  of  the  same  reign,  we  see  dates,  0  (j  ^^  ,  measured 

in  the  f  ^^  with  its  multiple  -^  and  subdivisions  as  before.     The 

only  change  from  the  system  of  the    [   y—j  in  the  Mathematical 

Papyrus  is  the  very  important  one  of  substituting  the  "f^  or  multiple 
by  four,  for  the  multiples  by  10  and  100  (columns  and  squares, 
I  and  I  yO)  i  ^^  other  respects  the  notation  is  the  same.* 

The  Medical  Papyri  deserve  a  separate  paragraph,  which  may  be 
inserted  here,  as  the  principal  document  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  All  of  them  make  use  of  the  symbols  of 
subdivision  of  the  single  hekt  (without  specifying  the  unit),  but  the 
"^^T^  does  not  occur.  The  cubic  quarter  is  the  most  usual  amount 
to  prescribe,  and  forms  an  important  unit  by  itself;  when  in  a 
mixture  of  several  ingredients  a  cubic  quarter  is  prescribed  of 
each,  the  Ebers  (XVIIIth  dynasty)  and  Berlin  (XIX)  indicate  the 
amount  simply  by  the  numeral  i,  but  the  early  Kahun  Papyrus 

(dynasty  XII-XIII)  retains  the  hieratic  symbol  -|-  (=  p.      The 

Ebers  and  Berlin  Papyri  use  multiples  of  the  -f- ,  the  former  some- 
times giving  numerals  only,  while  the  Berlin  always  writes  -|- 
with  the  numerals ;  they  also  subdivide  it  to  the  quarter.  For  the 
details  see  Proceedings^  XIII,  pp.  392-406,  526-530  and  the  table  on 
PP-  536-538.t 

*  But  2  (quadruple)  hekt  are  denoted  by  :  instead  of  •• .  The  .•*Q  which 
occurs  sometimes  is  only  the  determinative  of  the  word  0  U  ^^  repeated 
instead  of  the  whole  word ;  the  unit  is  the  [    jr~^  . 

+  On  p.  537  for  A  rh  tV  (?)  i"^^  ( A^  tH)*  '  a™  ^^w  sure  that  the  fractions 
of  the  henu  would  not  be  combined  with  those  of  the  hekt  in  one  group,  so 
X  \  must  mean  i}  [I  (-A+tK  ^^^^^^^i  r),  not  [1  -hi  henu;  L  8  of 
p.  537  can  therefore  be  omitted. 
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Dynasty  XIX,  Fragments  of  a  calendrical  list  of  offerings  of 
Rameses  II  at  Medinet  Habu  have  been  discovered  by  Diimichen, 
who  has  published  his  copies  in  the  Opferfestlistty  PL  I-III.  The 
parallel  text  of  Rameses  III  shows  that  the  unit  of  measurement  is 
of  40  hcnu^  i.e,^  quadruple.  The  copy  gives  sometimes  yO»  some- 
times .."^ ;  possibly  both  these  forms  are  correct.  There  is  the 
4-multiple  -p^ ,  and  for  almost  every  detail  the  remarks  below  on  the 
calendar  of  Rameses  III  can  be  applied  to  that  of  Rameses  II. 
The  RoUin  Papyri  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  (published  by 
Pleyte),  which  date  from  the  reign  of  Seti  I,  give  a  unit  written 
®  -f^  (unless  ^  be  a  separate  word),  its  quarter  (presumably  the 

I  ^--j,  not  the  1  >0)  denoted  by  dots,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
fractions.  In  the  well-known  D'Orbiney  Papyrus  the  younger  brother 
carries  the  enormous  load  of  5  -(^  of  com. 

Dynasty  XX,  The  elaborately  recorded  list  of  offerings  of 
Rameses  III  at  Medinet  Habu  contains  a  quantity  of  valuable 
material  for  the  metrologist,  but  the  copies  hitherto  published 
leave  much  to  be  desired  as  to  correctness.  The  pefsu  entries 
(see  above  p.  424)  and  the  occurrence  of  the  -fi-  imply  the 
quadruple  /Z^  as  the  basis  throughout,  and  on  PL  II  of 
Diimichen's   Kalender-Inschriften    from    the    same    text    we    have 

the  (1  ^,:ti  =  40  hnu.  It  seems  probable  that  apt  is  a  new 
name  invented  for  the  quadruple  unit,  instead  of  the  "  ^-hekt ''  or 
**  great  hekt^^  which  had  served  in  earlier  days :  until  a  more 
minutely  precise  copy  sets  doubt  at  rest,  we  may  assume  that  this 
apt  or  quadruple  hekt  (written  ..-^C^))  is  the  unit  all  through.  We 
find  the  4-multiple  -f^,  and  the  divisions  down  to  ^V  supplemented  in 
some  places  by  the  ''^^^Y^  and  its  fractions,  in  others  (PL  XIX,  XX) 
by  a  decimal  division  i,  t&i  to>  tuj  probably  equal  to  8,  4,  2,  i  hnu 
respectively;  or  if  the  unit  is  the  .^O  ,  2,  1,  ^,  ^  hnu.  The  details 
will  be  found  in  a  previous  paper,  Proceedings,  XIII,  pp.  530-534. 
I  need  only  add  that  instead  of  the  special  symbol  ^  for  \  jiCD, 

/ is  sometimes   used   in   the   list  where  there  are   no   other 

fractions  to  follow  e.g.,  PL  XI,    ••'Q. 
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The  Harris  Papyrus  I,  for  incense,  etc.,  uses  the  jO  without 
multiples,  (with  the  subdivision  ^i  =  ^ ,  ^.^.,  70,  ^,  6),  but  for  com 
and  salt  the    f   .q  ,  with  the  multiple  -^  and  the  subdivision  ^S, 

<>   M  I 

^'&9   54>   ^>  II«      The  unit    |    .q   must  be  the  quadruple  -  Aekf, 
or  apt. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  /O  measures  as  exem- 
plified in  numerous  documents  from  the  Xllth  to  the  XXth  dynasty, 
a  period  embracing  perhaps  1500  years.  At  first  we  find  the  ^ekf 
system  of  notation,  already  elaborately  developed,  used  as  a  general 
measure  for  solids  and  even  for  liquids,  but  more  especially  for 
com  and  other  common  vegetable  foods.  In  the  Hyksos  period 
we  find  the  unit  doubled  and  quadrupled,  yet  for  general  purposes 
the  single  Aekf  still  holds  its  ground.  With  the  New  Kingdom, 
however,  the  peculiar  notation  for  multiples  is  dropped,  the  single 
hekt  gives  way  to  the  quadruple  Aekt  (now  called  the  apt)  for  bulky 
food-products,  and  the  -j^,  a  further  multiple  by  four,  forming  part 
of  the  series,  seems  to  drive  out  the  Mar,  an  independent  unit  of 
nearly  the  same  value  (5  quadraple  Aek/).  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
fanciful  to  see  derivatives  from  the  words  fz,  "rule,"  and  (1  Qy 
part  of  the  capital  city  of  Thebes,  in  the  names  of  the  first  and 
second  leading  measures  Aekt,  (  ,  and  a//,  (1  ;  the  reading  of  the 
third  -p^  is  quite  unknown. 

A  text  of  Shashank  I  at  Karnak  (Brugsch,  TJies,,  V,  p.  1229) 
possibly  indicates  a  reversion  from  the  quadmple  to  the  single  /i^kf 
..<D  for  com  measures  in  the  XXIInd  dynasty.  The  fractional 
symbols  and  the  dimidiated  tenths,  3^,  ^V>to>  ('>  i>  i  henu})  are 
used. 

In  Ptolemaic  times  the  system  of  measures  was  most  com- 
pletely changed,  while  preserving  a  few  relics  of  Pharaonic  usage. 
According  to  well-known  data,*  the  "Rolemaic  medimnus"  of 
Didymus  =  about  7878  litres;  this  makes  about  160  to  165  henuy 
or  I  -p^.  It  seems  as  if  the  Graeco-Egyptians  had  borrowed  a 
Greek  name  and  applied  it  to  an  ancient  Egyptian  measure  of 
different  value  from  the  Attic  medimnus.     Didymus  also  gives  the 

*  Hultsch,  Griech.  und  Rom-  Metrologii^  2nd  ed.,  p.  284. 
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old  (/.^.,  Ptolemaic)  artabe  as  half  of  this  medimnus,*  so  =  80  henu 
or  8  hekt.  This  equation  we  actually  find  in  the  new  text  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription  which  was  dug  up  at  YJXm  Ga'^f,  in  the  great 
temenos  of  Naucratis  (Rec.  de  Trav,,  VI,  i  fF.,  Naucratis^  II,  p.  %i). 

Here,  in  1.  30,  [  **  corresponds  to  the  Greek  t^»  aprafitfi.    The 

cutting  of  the  text  is  very  bad :  the  mason  should  have  written 
jljj  instead  of  „,*,',',  but  the  number  remains  correct.  The  artabe 
was  probably  an  importation  from  Persia,  t  modified  to  suit  the  -R-. 

The  chief  measures  dealt  with  above  are  : 
ancient  khar  (f  cubit  cubed)  =  5  quadruple  1   __        ,  ,  _  , 

htkt  or  apt  I       ^°         "  *^°     ^^' 


later      ff 

=  4</// 

=  16  hekt-zs.  160  henuy 

later 

apt 

=    4  hekt  =    40  henuy 

ancient  and  later 

hekt  =    JO  henu. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  metrologists  to  derive  measures  of 
capacity  from  the  cubit  cubed.  There  have  not  hitherto  been 
materials  available  for  applying  the  theory  to  Egyptian  measures 
with  any  prospect  of  true  results ;  Mr.  Petrie  %  alone  saw  through 
the  prodigious  fallacy  of  making  the  20  cubits  cubed=  100  quadruple 
hekt^  or  100  beshay  as  the  measure  was  formerly  termed  :  this  fallacy, 
drawn  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus,  has  been  a 
leading  datum  in  three  considerable  treatises. 

The  ancients  would  not  necessarily  make  the  cubit  cubed,  or  any 
other  cube,  the  standard  of  quantity ;  if  standard  measures  were 
required,  they  might  have  been  cylindrical  like  the  ordinary 
measuring  vessels  depicted  in  the  granary  scenes,  but  of  a  fixed 
diameter  and  depth :  on  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  a  cubic 
quarter  (denoted  in  hieratic  by  a  special  sign  -|-,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  quartering  process)  as  the  termination  of  a  dimidiated 

*  Possibly  the  ancient  -rr  =  medimnus  is  to  be  seen  in  the  common  formula 
of  repetition  which  ensured  the  accuracy  of  important  amounts  in  demotic 
documents.  Atiy       4    itv 

4  artab<Uy  making  2  [medimni  f)  making  4  artabae  again ;  compare  this  volume, 
p.  235.    (The  proper  demotic  sign  for  4  is  not  in  the  fount.) 

t  Petrie,  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  485,  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica, 
9th  edition. 

X  /.f.,  p.  485. 
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series  effractions  of  the  /0»  is  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  cubic  standard.  Yet  the  ,XZ3  would  represent  a 
cube  of  about  67  inches,  which  cannot,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be 
connected  with  the  divisions  of  the  cubit. 

The  double,  treble  (?),  and  quadruple  ^^^Z  merely  retained  as 
derivatives  the  system  of  the  single  hekt^  but  the  division  of  the  henu^ 
down  to  the  -^  (in  the  Ebers  Papyrus),  may  have  been  independent. 
The  htnu  as  a  cube  would  have  a  side  of  nearly  3*1  inch.  Probably 
the  cubic  idea  was  introduced  long  after  the  measures  had  become 
fixed  by  custom. 

Besides  the  vases  which  are  marked  as  containing  multiples  of 
the  henu^  the  capacity  of  that  measure  can  be  checked  by  several 
working  equivalents  given  in  the  Egyptian  texts,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  intended  as  exact.  Rolemaic  texts,*  as  Chabas  pointed  out, 
give  the  weight  of  a  henu  of  wine  or  water  as  5  uiens^  of  honey  as 
7  J  utensy  and  the  Rhind  Papyrus,  making  the  khar  \  of  the  cubit 
cubed,  leads  to  the  equation,  300  henu  =  cubit  cubed.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  henu  was  often  divided  by  3,  6,  etc.,  as  well  as 
by  2,  4.  In  the  Ebers  papyrus  there  is  the  dimidiated  series  of 
fractions  to  ^ :  a  vase  with  the  name  of  Thothmes  III  is  marked 
7^  htnu,  but  another  is  8^,  and  in  the  Calendar  of  Rameses  III 
(Diim.,  Kal.^  PI.  II)  we  find  |,  ^,  as  well  as  \ ;  and  in  the  Edfu  texts 
there  is  a  measure  /S  =  i  of  the  henu.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
probable  that  the  fractions  |,  \  which  occur  rarely  in  the  Ebers 
papyrus,  also  refer  to  the  henu.    (See  Proc,  XIII,  p.  401.) 

Section  IV. — Weights. 
In  early  times  there  were  probably  several  units  of  weight 
for  various  metals  i  later,  probably  in  the  XVII Ith.  Dynasty, 
the  uten  of  I4CX)-I500  grains  with  the  kiti  of  140-150  grains 
became  the  only  unit  recognised  in  documents.  The  value  of 
objects  was  often  reckoned  in  a  certain  weight  of  metal,  gold, 
silver,  or  copper. 

The  texts  which  have  given  so  much  information  on  the 
measures  of  Ancient  Egypt  are  disappointingly  silent  on  the  subject 
of  weights.  That  the  art  of  weighing  was  known  in  Egypt  from  the 
earliest  historic  times,  is  proved  incontestibly  by  the  ancient  stone 
weight,!  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  upon  which  is 
♦  Dumichen,  Geog,  Insch.y  II  (Brugsch,  Recueil,  IV),  PI.  LXXXIII. 
+  No,  I  below. 
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engraved  the  cartogche  of  Chufu.  Balances  are  figured  in  the  tombs 
of  the  Vth,  Xlth,  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties ;  there  is  the  well 
known  vignette  of  weighing  the  soul  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead^  and 
some  Middle  Kingdom  texts  are  full  of  references  to  justice  as  typi- 
fied by  the  equipoise  of  the  balance.  Yet  when  we  search  through 
the  inscriptions  and  papyri,  we  find  only  one  reference  to  weights 
before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 

This  silence  however  is  not  without  its  teaching :  the  Medical 
Papyri  show  no  signs  of  the  use  of  weights  in  Pharmacy,  and  even 
in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  it  appears  that  the  only  substances  ordi- 
narily weighed  are  minerals— gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lapis  lazuli. 
In  later  times,  incense,  and  in  Ptolemaic  times  honey  and  drugs 
may  be  safely  added  to  the  list.  Bartering  gold  and  silver  must  have 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  scales,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  d^rees 
that  weighing  was  applied  to  an  ever  widening  range  of  practical  and 
scientific  uses. 

The  subject  of  weights  is  invested  with  a  special  interest,  owing 
to  its  connection  with  coinage,  and  in  Ancient  Egypt  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  metals  as  a  medium  of  exchange  long 
before  the  invention  of  stamped  money.  It  is  not  known  how 
far  back  into  antiquity  true  money,  />.,  pieces  of  metal  of  definite 
weight  and  value  for  use  in  exchange,  can  be  traced.  About  the 
time  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  we  know  that  the  precious  metals  were 
kept  in  dust,  in  ingots,  and  in  ornamental  forms,  but  more  especially 
in  rings^  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  important  weight-name 
^^  mnD  uten  has  the  root-meaning  of  a  ring  or  coiled  wire.  It  is 
well  known  not  only  that  the  metals  were  bought  and  sold  by  weight, 
but  further,  that  goods  of  all  kinds  might  be  valued  at  a  certain 
weight  of  metal  in  order  to  be  exchanged  against  each  other.* 

The  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus,  dating  from  the  Hyksos 
period,!  offers  the  earliest  example  of  the  metals  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.     On  PL  XIX,  No.  62,  we  read : — 

*  Erman,  Aegypttn^  p.  657.  Chabas,  Recherches  sur  Its  Poids^  Misures  et 
Monnaits, 

+  The  use  of  the  double  and  quadruple  heki  in  the  measures  of  capacity 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus 
dates  originally  from  the  Hyksos  period,  and  was  not  copied  from  writings  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty.  I  must  note  with  regret  that  my  attempt  to  transpose  the  two 
halves  of  the  papyrus  is  no  improvement ;  the  original  arrangement  of  Dr.  Birch 
and  Eisenlohr  must  be  reverted  to.  The  study  printed  on  p.  328  of  Vol.  XIII 
was  in  several  respects  premature. 
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P<=>  ci    I'  ^ I 0 ^'^  III  nnnn    ^=\\  121/0  w 


^    \  III     Ci 


cf:£=3  III 
III   III 


O       \     111        O 

tp?  n  art  qrfl  (^r  aat  a^t.  Ma  t't-nk;  qrft  nb  am-s  tit'am-s 
t'bti  am-s,  au  an-tu  qrft  tn  \yi  §ati  l}tin  84,  pti  nti  n  aat  nbt. 

au  ar  ttt  br  nb  utn  {jtmu  1 2  pu,  bt'  b^mu  6  pu,  t'bti  utn  \tm\x  3 
pu  :  tint  \x-\i  ttt  br  \\xxi  n  aat  nbt,  bpr  \x  2\\  ar  br-k  pa  21  r  kmt 
btm  84,  anit  pu  m  qrft  tn,  bpr  b^  ni  4  tt-k  n  aat  nbt. 

This  example  is  so  full  of  uncertainties  that  I  am  obliged  to  write 
out  three  versions,  but  its  importance  is  such  that  one  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  it. 

Chapter(?)  of  buying  (?)    a  carpet  (?)  with  various  minerals  (/>., 
Example    of  making        a  bag  ?        of      various  minerals 
Example   of  making  up  a  purse  ?     with  various  minerals 

metals),  as  is  said  to  thee  a  carpet  gold  for  it,  silver  for  it,  lead  for  it, 
as  is  said  to  thee  a  bag      gold  in  it,  silver  in  it,  lead  in  it, 
as  is  said  to  thee  a  purse  gold  in  it,  silver  in  it,  lead  in  it, 
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this  carpet  is  to-be-sold  for  84  pieces  of  shaii^  how  much  is  (required) 
this  bag      is  valued       at  84  pieces  of  shati^   how  much  is  there 
this  purse  is  to  buy  84  pieces  of  goods,  how  much  is  (required) 

of  each  metal  ? 

As  to  what  is  given  for  an  uUn  of  gold  it  is  12  pieces,  an  {uten 
of)  silver  it  is  6  pieces,  an  uten  of  lead  it  is  3  pieces :  add  thou 
together  that  which  is  given  for  a  piece  {i.e.,  an  uten)  of  each  metal, 
it  becomes  21  (pieces) :  count  thou  21  to  make  84  pieces,  which  is 

("pay  for  this  carpet  ^ 

the  amount  to]  be  worked  into  this  bag  (it  becomes  4*  pieces  which 

(be  bought  by  this  purse  ) 
thou  givest  of  each  metal. 

A  prime  difficulty  is  to  decide  whether  art  qrft  means  "  buy  a 
kerfet,"  "  construct  a  kerfet "  of  various  precious  materials,  or  "  make 
up  a  money-bag,"  i.e.,  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  goods  of  a  certain 
value.  The  second  difficulty  lies  in  shati,  which  may  denote 
generally  the  goods  to  be  bought,  or  may  be  a  real  or  imaginary 
substance  used  as  a  common  measure  for  the  utens  of  all  the  metals. 

The  word    ^1777    (plural    used    with  singular  Q)  numerals^ 

S^TTT)  ^  ^^  important  one.      ^  at  Edfu  means  a  "parcel  of 

land  "  of  any  size  or  shape  as  a  separate  piece  of  property,  and  y  1 , 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  occurs  at  Kahun  with  the  same  meaning.     In 

the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  No.  67,  Q|5^  means  "heads 
of  oxen,"  and  here  in  No.  62  Q  |  "jj^  is  a  unit  of  value  for  shati,  and 
stands  once  for  the  uten  of  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Beyond 
this  I  need  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  values  of  the 
utens  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  respectively  and  of  the  piece  of  shati 
are  in  the  proportion  12:6:3:1. 

We  next  meet  with  valuations  in  metal  units  in  papyri  of  the 
time  of  Amenhotep  III  (XVIIIth  dynasty).  The  Bulak  Papyrus 
No.  1 1  (Mariette,  Papyrus  de  Boulaq,  Tome  II,  PI.  3)  gives  a  long  list 
of  provisions,  supplied  with  values  in  Q  |        "pieces,"  •   <>  *  Q  |       , 

"pieces  of  gold,"  and    |  '  o  '  g       ,  "pieces  of  silver,"  and  half 

Alll  III 

*  21  is  counted  \  times  in  84. 

t  Plural  with  12,  6  and  3  ;  singular  with  84.  Compare  the  Hebrew  usage. 
The  reason  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  for  the  Hebrew,  that  the  numeral  80  had 
itself  a  plurai/orm. 
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pieces  frequently  occur.  The  first  of  these  is  shown  by  various 
remarks  to  stand  for  "  piece  of  silver,"  and  in  the  fifth  line  of  the 
first  column  we  are  given  the  valuable  equation  5  silver  pieces=3  gold 
pieces.  These  "pieces'*  are  presumably  the  utens  of  the  Rhind 
Papyrus.  Thus  since  the  Hyksos  period  gold  had  become  less 
valuable  in  comparison  to  silver,  and  if  shati  was  a  common  measure 
in  the  Hyksos  period,  it  was  now  useless  from  that  point  of  view. 
From  Kahun  there  are  two  papyri,*  dating  from  the  reign  of  Amen- 
hotep  III,  which  value  articles  in  "  pieces,"  presumably  of  silver. 
In  one  of  these  an  ox  ^^  is  valued  at  one  "  piece." 

We  hear  nothing  of  these  gold  and  silver  "  pieces "  in  later 
papyri  :  the  uten  of  copper,  with  its  half  and  quarter,  is  traceable  as 
the  unit  of  value  in  papyri  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  and  abounds  as 
"w/^w"  or  "  copper  «/^«"  in  the  accounts  of  the  XXth  dynasty: 
from  these  we  learn  that  the  "f^  of  corn  was  worth  2  uten^  an  ox 
^^  119  uteriy  an  ass  40  uten.  In  the  XXIInd  dynasty  land  at 
Abydos  was  leased  or  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  arouras  to  an  uten  of 
silver,  and  360  henu  of  honey  were  paid  for  by  3I  uten  of  silver,  t 
while  an  earlier  ostracon  values  5  henu  of  honey  at  4  utens  (of 
copper).  A  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  would  be  very 
desirable :  for  the  present  I  will  only  say  that  the  uten  of  copper  in 
the  New  Kingdom  was  most  probably  the  weight  of  1400- 1500 
grains,  and  that  this  became  the  standard  for  all  the  metals ;  but  the 
"  piece  of  gold  "  in  the  papyri  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  the  uten 
=  " piece  of  gold"  of  the  Hyksos  period,  should  be  the  ancient 
royal  gold  weight  of  196-207  grains. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  weights  as  weights :  in  a  tomb  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty  at  Abd  el  Qurneh  (L.D.,  III,  39,  d)  a  scene  of 

*  Here  again  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  correction  :  in  writing  my  note, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  43,  on  the  cartouche  of  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  I  have  stated  that  it 
resembled  in  style  those  of  the  papyri  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  from  Kahun.  This 
was  a  slip  of  the  memory  ;  the  fact  is  that  it  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  car- 
touches of  Amenhotep  III  in  these  two  later  papyri  from  the  same  collection. 

t  Mar.,  Alyydos^  II,  pi.  37.  In  this  inscription  |  of  the  silver  kiti  is  frequently 
mentioned.  The  division  of  the^iVf  by  3  fe  very  common  at  Edfu,  and  is  found  at 
all  periods.  In  the  demotic  papyri  of  the  Greek  period  the  equivalent  for  the 
drachma  is  J  kiti^  the  tetradrachm  is  /^  ^  *I  -^'^^  (not  to  be  read  shekel),  ordrripf 
and  the  ufen  occurs  commonly :  see  Revillout,  in  this  volume,  p.  82  ff. ;  the  reading 
tttr  =  stater,  which  is  a  perfectly  correct  name  for  the  tetradrachm,  is  due  to 
Brugsch.     (A.  Z.,  XXVII,  p.  9,  etc.) 
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weighing  is  accompanied  by  the  inscription  "  [weighing  (?)]  this  great 
mass  of  electrum         <i>    J-,  which  had  been  measured  in(?)  hekt 


(or,  which  amounted  to(?)  a  hekt)  making  36,692  /wvna<^  uten?^  It 
seems  clear  enough  that  ]  in  J-^  is  only  a  semi-hieratic  form  of 
?,  and  ^,  Dum.,  KaL,  PL  XL,  A,  is  double  the  ^ ,  of  PI.  XL,  B, 
so  the  meaning  hekt  for    r^  is  certain. 

If  we  have  here  an  equation  between  a  hekt  of  electrum  (in  small 
ingots  (?))  and  36692  utens^  we  can  roughly  calculate  the  uten  from  it. 
The  hekt  contains  10  henu  or  about  292  cubic  inches,  and  this 
amount  of  water  would  weigh  7,811  grains.  The  specific  gravity  ot 
pure  gold  being  19  26,  by  substituting  a  hekt  of  solid  gold  for  a  hekt 
of  electrum  ingots  in  the  equation,  we  should  obtain  an  uten  not 
much  exceeding  40  grains,  and  the  actual  equation  would  reduce 
this  to  25  or  30  grains.  I  do  not  find  any  other  evidence  for  such  an 
uten^  and  therefore  conclude  that  the  first  of  the  two  translations 
must  be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  namely,  "  which  had  been  measured 
in  hekt." 

The  statistical  inscription  of  Thothmes  III  at  Karnak  reckons 
gold,   silver,  lapis-lazuli  and  bronze  in  ^v>^^w  uten  without  special 

multiples,  but  with  its  y^  subdivision  A ketet  (Coptic  Kixe)  of 

which  fractions  occur.  |  of  the  ketet  or  kiti  is  found  in  this  inscription 
in  connection  with  gold  (Leps.  Aus,^  PI.  X  =  Mar.  Karn.,  XIII,  22).* 

The  Rollin  papyri  of  the  age  of  Seti  I  (XlXth  dynasty)  appear 
to  reckon  large  amounts  of  corn,  bread,  etc.,  by  weight  in  uten. 

In  the  great  Harris  Papyrus  of  Rameses  III  (XXth  dynasty), 
besides  metals  and  minerals,  we  find  sparingly  incense  and  drugs  ot 
various  kinds  and  even  linen  (?)  reckoned  by  weight  in  uten  and  kiti; 
minerals   in   the  same    document,   and  especially  figures    of  the 

Nile,  are  also  sometimes  reckoned  in  T[^  0  ^  |7=T|  |  cz^  nusa. 
The  word  nusa  occurs  in  the  form  i^^ — ^  in  the  statistical  in- 


*  A  curious  attempt  recently  made  to  show  that  ,    "    ,  X  ^  O,  i     ^ 
O  ^  5>  C:     denote  certain   foreign    units   of  weight   is   quite 

hopeless. 
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scription  of  Thothmes  III  (1200  mis  of  lead,  Leps.  Auws,,  XII,  35) ; 
if  it  was  a  unit  of  weight  it  was  evidently  considerably  less  than  the 
ute/i* 

In  the  inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Horsiatef  (Mar.,  Mon, 
Div.y  PL  XI,  L  26),  gold  given  in  u^en  is  reduced  to  ^  pek  in  the 
l^roportion  of  i  :  128.  The  fraction  y^y  is  probably  reached  by 
successive  halvings,  i,  i,  ^,  yV>  ttj  -^y  rin  ^s  Bortolotti  suggested. 

The  Ptolemaic  texts  of  Edfu  (Diimichen,  Geogr,  Inschr.^  II, 
PI.  LXXXIII-IV)  equate  the  henu  of  wine  or  water  with  5  ute.n 
weight,  that  of  honey  with  7  J  uUn.  The  henu  at  29*2  cubic  inches 
gives  an  uten  of  1474  grains,  the  kiti  of  which,  147*4  grains,  lies 
between  the  Heliopolite  kiti  140  grains,  and  the  royal  (kiH(Y))  weight 
of  Aahmes  II,  150  grains.  This  is  a  fixed  point  of  great  value.  As 
I  have  indicated  above,  the  uten  and  kiti  from  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Kingdom  onwards  are  probably  the  same  for  all  materials, 
and  denote  the  1400-1500-grain  uten^  140-150-grain  kiti^  while  the 
khetem  of  the  papyri  of  Amenhotep  III,  and  the  khetem-uten  of  the 
Hyksos  Mathematical  Papyrus  may  have  varied  in  weight  for  different 
metals :  in  all  probability  the  early  royal  gold  unit  of  196-207  grains 
is  the  gold  piece  in  question. 

The  scarcity  of  written  information  on  the  monuments  and 
papyri,  is  to  a  great  extent  made  up  for  by  the  immense  collections  of 
weights  which  M.  Petrie  has  amassed,  weighed,  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  certain  standards,  some  of  which  were  suggested  by  the 
ancient  coinage  standards,  while  others  were  deduced  entirely  from 
the  evidence  of  the  weights  themselves.  Such  a  classification  is  of 
great  value,  as  making  the  long  series  of  several  thousand  specimens 
easy  to  refer  to.  Marked  weights  are  very  rare,  and  the  inscriptions 
upon  them  being  much  abbreviated,  are  often  difficult  to  interpret : 
even  now,  when  the  inscribed  specimens  are  30  in  number  as 
against  6  ten  years  ago,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  classify 
the  unmarked  weights  upon  the  basis  of  the  marked  ones :  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  as  material  increases  we  must  rely  mainly  upon 
the  inscriptions,  which  often  have  a  many  sided  value,  to  settle 
the  units,   and   upon  careful  excavations  to   show   the  ages  and 

*  A  note  in  Records  of  the  Past^  VI,  p.  68  {nusa  =  2  uten)  which  has  been 
relied  on  by  Mr.  Petrie  for  a  unit,  Season  in  Egypt^  p.  41,  is  contradicted  by  a 
second  note,  VIII,  p.  20.  The  nusa  in  the  Harris  Papyrus,  according  to  the 
numbers,  must  have  weighed  much  less  than  the  uten^  but  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  altogether  doubtful. 
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localities  of  fine  and  unaltered  specimens,  while  the  evidence  of 
damaged  and  ill  formed  weights  need  not  be  taken  into  account 
except  for  special  reasons. 

Whereas  the  monuments  and  papyri  seem  to  indicate  hardly  any 
unit  beyond  the  uten  and  kiti^  the  weights  themselves  show  embar- 
rassing variety :  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  three  or  four 
thousand  years  that  elapsed  between  Chufu  and  the  Konjan  occu- 
pation, a  multitude  of  native  and  foreign  standards  for  various 
metals,  each  having  local,  trade,  or  other  variations,  must  have  left 
their  abundant  traces  in  the  country.  The  following  list  of  inscribed 
weights  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject. 
Amongst  these  the  examples  that  bear  cartouches  or  inscriptions 
specifying  the  exact  standard  may  rank  higher  for  accuracy  than 
those  with  mere  numerals  or  numbers  of  O  units,  which  seem  often 
to  have  been  adjusted  as  exchange  weights  for  two  standards. 

(A.)  Early  royal  gold  series,  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  An  example  of  this  was 
noticed  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  1883,  but  in  the  last  two  years  no  less  than 
three  more  royal  specimens  have  come  to  light. 

1.  IVth  dynasty,  Chufii,  (^•^""^^T^^  O fl ;  "  10  units ; "  oblong, 

rectangular,  the  top  rounded ;  2060  grains. 

Unit  206  grains  =  1 3*348  grammes. 
Collection  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A.     Bought  in  Cairo,  1891. 
See  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Academy,  January,  1891,  No.  977,  p.  95. 

2.  Xllth  dynasty,  Amenemhat  III,  f55^  1 1 1 1 ;  "4  gold  (units)  ;" 

5o'835  grammes  =  784-5  grains. 

Unit  196*5  grains  =  127  grammes. 
Louvre,  Revillout,  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  246.  247. 

3.  XVIIIth  dynasty,  Amenhotep  I,  fo^     /](    )    '^^>  "5  g^^^ 


(units);"  oblong,  rectangular,  curved  top,  injured.     1022*7 
grains,  originally  1038. 

Unit  207*6  grains  =  13*452  grammes. 
British  Museum ;  from  Gebelen.     W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Archceoiogical 

Journal^  1883,  p.  419. 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  Thothmes  I,  "beloved  of  Ptah,"  fSS^  1 1 1 1 II  O ; 
"  6  gold  units  ;  "  76*645  grammes  =  1182*7  grains. 
Unit  1977  grains  =  12*774  grammes. 
Louvre,  Revillout,  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  247. 
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We  here  see  two  varieties  of  an  unit  of  about  200  grains  showing 
a  constant  difference  of  about  10  grains.  The  Chufu  specimen  (from 
Memphis  (?)),  and  that  from  Gebeldn  (south  of  Thebes)  are  of  the 
heavy  standard,  while  the  two  specimens  recently  acquired  by  the 
Louvre,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Memphite  deity,  are  light. 
With  the  lower  variety  we  may  connect  the  following  : — 

5.  Oblong  rectangular  weight,  1 1 1 1 1 1  cut  in  the  edge,  weight  1177*3 

grains,  originally  1178*4. 

Unit  196*4  grains. 
From  Memphis.      Petrie,  Season  in   Egypt ^  p.  40,  No.  4407, 
PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  161.     "  12  Aeginetan  drachmas  of  98-2." 

It  would  seem  as  if  196  grains  was  the  Memphite  standard,  the 
Chufu  value  of  207  grains  being  preserved  in  Upper  Egypt. 

This  unit  of  about  200  grains,  the  same  as  the  Aeginetan  stater^ 
must  now  be  considered  as  the  representative  gold  standard  in 
Ancient  Egypt.  Mr.  Petrie's  heading  for  the  unit  or  half  unit  is 
Aeginetan  stater  or  drachma, 

(B.)  It  is  very  instructive  to  find  the  same  phenomenon  of  two 
closely  allied  standards  or  varieties  of  the  same  standard  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kiti  A (properly  transcribed  /Ic^a^,  Coptic 

YX\y  KIXe,  kiti^  often  named  kat\ 

6.  Form  ^^  i   ^    W  T^  I  ^  ^   "S  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  silver-house  of 

lieliopolis ; "  698  grains,  originally  700. 
Unit  140  grains. 
Harris  Collection,  from  Thebes.     Chabas,  Reij,  Arch,^  Nouv, 
S^r.,  Ill,  1 86 1,  p.  14. 

6a.  Identical  with  6  in  form,  inscription,  and  weight,  but  on  the  top 
marked  ^^  i      Basalt 

— --        The  first  sign  J  (?)  may  be  only  a  flaw  in 
^CT^        the  stone.    The  seated  deity  may  be  Thoth 
or  Chonsu ;  behind  the  figure  is  a  sign  in 
outline  resembling  an  inverted  egg  O* 


% 


British   Museum;    marked   75-^-io-5^-      Probably    the    same 
specimen  as  6. 
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7.  Weight,  ^^^^  ^^^^  I  ^ ;  "half  {uten\  5  {kiti\  house  of  (?)  Helio- 

polis,"  or  "  coming  out  (from)  Heliopoh's."    45,  48  grammes. 
Units,  «/^«=  1404  grains,  ^///=  140*4  grains  =  9*096  grammes. 
Louvre.     Revillout,  Rev.  Ag.,  II,  p.  178. 

8.  Weight,    cRd  ;    "10  {uten)  of  the  house  of  Ra  (Heliopolis)." 

Much  injured;  125 10  grains,  originally  14000. 
Unit,  about  1400  grains. 
From  Defeneh  (XXVIth  dynasty  (?) ).    Petrie,  Nehesheh,  p.  85, 
No.  946,  and  PI.  XLVII,  fig.  118. 

These  are  all  Heliopolitan ;  Nos.  6,  6fl,  furnish  the  name  kiii^ 
which  is  known  from  the  inscriptions  to  be  -^  of  the  uUn  ;  the  unit 
of  No.  8  is  therefore  the  uten. 


^ 


beneath  plumes  7l\ ,  Aahmes  II. 


9.  Granite  ^^,  very  fine 
Weight  150  grains. 

There  being  no  indication  of  multiple  upon  it,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  this  as  the  royal  standard  kiti  of 
Aahmes  II,  XXVIth  dynasty,  564-526  b.c.  The  uten  and  kiti  were 
infinitely  the  commonest  weights  at  that  period,  and  had  long  formed 
the  standard  in  official  documents.* 

British  Museum.     C/.  Petrie,  JVaucratis,  I,  p.  80. 

The  unmarked  weights  in  Mr.  Petrie's  lists  under  the  heading 
kat,  show  every  shade  of  gradation  between  these  two  varieties  of  the 
kitiy  with  a  large  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  higher  value ;  there 
appears  to  be  no  coinage  on  the  kiti  system.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  how  closely  the  marked  weights  adhere  to  their  special 
variety  of  standard,  keeping  well  within  i  per  cent,  while  the 
existence  of  well  marked  varieties  with  10  or  11  grains  difference 
between  them  in  the  gold  and  kiti,  prepares  us  for  the  intricacies  of 
the  unidentified  standards  which  we  have  to  deal  with  next,  and 
may  help  others  in  considering  the  marked  measures  of  length  and 
capacity  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

*  For  another  example  of  the  uten,  see  No.  3a 
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(C.)  Uncertain  standards.  Amongst  the  weights  here  enu- 
merated, Nos.  13  and  20  are  of  great  importance;  the  arrangement 
is  roughly  according  to  the  value  of  the  marked  unit. 

10.  Domed  weight,   O  5  O^  fl  "Uah-ab-ra,  in  this  mass 

10  (units)."     5707  grains. 

Has  been  much  altered  since  the  inscription  was  engraved,  but 
can  hardly  have  lost  less  than  a  fifth,  or  more  than  half  of  its  bulk, 
so  originally  not  more  than  800  grains. 

Unit,  between  65  and  80  grains. 

Compare  the  Attic  drachma  65,  Euboic  67,  and  the  "8o-grain" 
standard.* 

Naucratis  (XXVIth  dynasty) ;  Petrie,  Naucratis,  I,  pp.  76,  79, 
and  PI.  XXII,  fig.  100,  "  apparently  adjusted  to  4  kats  of  142*7." 

11.  Flattened  barrel  form,  m,  "3  (units)."    363*9  grains. 

Unit  121*3  grains. 
Compare  No.  19,  which  may  be  the  loo-multiple  assimilated 
to  another  unit. 

Gurob,  XVIIIth-XIXth  dynasty  (?).     Petrie,  Kahun,   p.   41, 
No.  4905. 

12.  Lead  flattened  barrel,  in,  "3  (units)."    415*6  grains,  with  accre- 

tions ;  originally  408  grains. 

Unit  1^36*0  grains. 
Double  of  the  Attic  drachma,  or  a  very  light  kiti. 
Gurob,   XVIIIth-XIXth  dynasty  (?).     Petrie,   Kahun,  p.   41, 

No.  491 1.     "  6  *  Attic  drachmas  *  of  68*o  grains." 

13.  Name  of  a  priest  Ampi,    ffi    5^rw^  "^^^  t^Q)^  '®  »/^«." 

141*8  grammes  =  2188'  grains. 

Unit  2i8'8  grains  =  14*18  grammes. 

This  weight  is  exceedingly  ancient,  probably  of  about  the 
Xth  dynasty.  The  inscription  is  difficult,  but  certainly  indicates 
10  units,  perhaps  named  uten.  This  unit  is  plentifully  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Petrie's  lists  amongst  the  light  varieties  of  the  "Phoenician 
shekel,"  and  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Ptolemaic  coinage,  but  it 

*  Petrie,  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  487. 
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is  astounding  to  find  it  at  so  early  a  date :  possibly  it  is  the  old 
silver  standard  or  a  heavy  third  variety  of  the  gold  standard.  ^1^ 
may  mean  -^y  if  so  we  have  the  statement  that  the  weight  is  -^  of 
a  unit  of  21880  grains,  containing  100  of  the  smaller  unit:  in 
No.  4352,*  from  Memphis  (not  marked),  of  22,080  grains,  there 
may  be  an  example  of  the  large  unit. 

Berlin  Museum.     Stem,  J^ev.   igypt^   II,   p.    173.     Brugsch, 
Thes,^  VI,  p.  1452.     Revillout,  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIV,  p.  245. 

14.  Oblong,    rectangular,    Ollillli    "6    units."     1380-2    grains, 

originally  1381  grains. 

Unit  230*2  grains. 
This  may  be  a  lo-multiple  of  the  last  unit  (and  so  a  light  uten  (?)) 
adjusted  to  6  "  Phoenician  shekels  "  of  a  heavy  type. 

Gurob,  XVIIIth-XIXth   dynasty  (?).     Petrie,  Illahun,   p.    21, 
No.  4973.     "  6  Phoenician  shekels." 

15.  Oblong,  rectangular,  1 1,  "2  (units)."     480*6  grains. 

Unit  240  3  grains. 
Kahun,    Xllth-XIIIth  dynasty  (?).      Petrie,  Jilahun,   p.    14, 
No.  4954.     "  2  Phoenician  shekels." 

16.  Oblong,  rectangular,  1 1 1 1 1 1,  "6  (units)."     1473*3  grains. 

Unit  245 '5  grains. 
Probably  an  uten  assimilated  to  6  "  Phoenician  shekels  "  of  the 
heaviest  type. 

Gebelen  (now  in  the  British  Museum  (?)).    Petrie,  lilahun^  p.  21. 

17.  Oblong,  rectangular,  000000,  "60  (units)."     14700  grains. 

Unit  245*0  grains. 
Probably  10  utens  assimilated  to  60  "Phoenician  shekels"  of 
the  heaviest  type. 

Gebeldn.     Petrie,  Illahun^  p.  21. 

18.  Oblong,  rectangular,  iiii,  "8  units,"  injured.    127*7  grammes, 

probably  original  131*24  =  2025  grains. 

Unit  about  253  grains  =  16*4  grammes. 
Perhaps  10  of  the  gold  units  assimilated  to  8  of  the  heavy 
"  Assyrian  shekels." 

Colin.  GoWnischeff,  Pev,  Jtgypt,  \l,\^^\cf.  A,Z.,  XXVII,  p.  85. 

*  Season  in  Egypt ^  p.  40. 
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19.  Oblong,  rectangular,  rounded  top,  flfin,  "30  (units)."    12,040 

grains. 

Unit  401*4  grains. 

This  may  be  100  of  the  unit  of  No.  11  (121*3  grains)  assimilated 
to  30  of  the  next  unit  (423  grains). 

Kahun,  Xll-XIIIth  dynasty  (?).  Petrie,  Kahun,  No.  4920,  p.  42. 
"  60  *  Aeginetan  staters '  of  200*7  grains." 

20.  Rectangular,  rounded  top,  On 'I'l' J  "15  copper  (?)  units;"  injured. 

409*6  grammes,  originally  about  411  =  6,343  grains, 
unit  423  grains  =  27*4  grammes. 
The  weight  seems  to  be  100  of  the  "  Attic  drachma  "  unit    The 
first  sign  in  the  inscription  is  generally  believed  to  be  D  =  copper 
or  bronze ;  and  as  several  marked  specimens  exist,  such  a  view  is  all 
the  more  probable.     Cf.  Nos.  21,  22  (?)  and  23. 

Berlin   Museum.      Brugsch,  A.Z.^  XXVII,   p.   90;   Revillout, 
Proceedings^  Vol.  XIV,  p.  243. 

21.  Shape  [J  with  square  sides  in,   **9  (units)."    3798*2  grains, 

originally  3799*5  grains. 

Unit  423*6  grains. 
Probably  an  Assyrian  half-mina,  /.^.,  30  x  126*6,  assimilated  to 

9  of  the  above  units. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?).     Petrie,  lllahun^  p.  14,  No.  4924. 

22.  Square.  |r  111 ,   "  10  (units)  9  (?)  "  or  "  19  units."     3,822*6  grains, 

originally  3,835  grains. 

Units  42*6  with  426*1 
^r  20i'8  grains. 
201 '8  would  be  the  gold  unit,  426*1  the  copper  (?)  unit  of  No.  20, 

and  42*6  the  -^  of  the  copper  (?). 
Memphis.    Petrie,  Season^  p.  40,  No.  4420,  PL  XXVIII,  fig.  170. 

23.  Oblong,  rectangular,  curved  top,  fifl,  "  20  (units)."   8536  grains, 

originally  8550  grains. 

Unit  427-4  grains. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?)  Petrie,  lUahun^  p.  14,  No.  4942. 

24.  Oblong,  rectangular,  curved  top,  nn>  "  20  (units)."   8735  grains, 

originally  9030  grains. 

Unit  451*4  grains. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?)    Petrie,  Illahun^  p.  14,  No.  4948. 
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25-  Domed  "  Aata  son  of  Hor-ut'a,"  676*9  grains. 
Unit  676*9  grains  (?) 
This  may  be  a  weight  certified  by  an  inspector :  it  bears  no 
mark  of  multiple,  but  can  be  a  light  half  uten,  or  10  drachmae 
of  677.    XXVIth  dynasty  or  later. 
Memphis.     Petrie,  Season^  pp.  36,  39,  42,  and  PL  XXVIII. 

26.  Oblong,  rectangular,   rounded  edges,  ||||,"4  (units)."  2951-3 

grains. 

Unit  737*8  grains. 
The  unit  may  be  the  half  uten,  making  an  uten  of  1476  grains. 
Kahun,  Xll-XIIIth  dynasty  (?).    Petrie,  KahuHy  p.  42,  No.  4914. 

27.  Oblong,  rectangular,  rounded  top,  000,  "30  (units),"  22235, 

originally  22860  grains. 

Unit  761  grains. 
The  unit  may  be  the  half  uten^  making  a  heavy  uten  of  1524 

grains. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?).     Petrie,  KahuHy  p.  42,  No.  4916. 

28.  Domed.     Demotic  inscription,  "weight  of  the  house  of  Thoth, 

the  twice  great,  lord  of  Hermopolis  Magna;"  apparently 
much  injured,  1908  grammes=  29445  grains. 

I  have  adopted  Maspero's  version,  which  seems  the  best  available. 
Probably  a  large  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  injury  to  the 
weight :  it  may  be  20  uten  of  about  1,500  grains.  Compare 
the  royal  kiii  of  Aahmes,  No.  9. 

In  the  Khedivial  Museum.  Mon,  Div,^  PI.  97,  No.  2  ;  text  by 
Maspero,  p.  29.     Revillout,  Rev.  igypt  II,  p.  183. 

19.  A  weight (?),  rectangular,  with  rounded    top,   f^^C),  "gold 
\ (?)."    4,732  grammes=  73  grains. 
Unit  (?)  292  grains. 
Doubtful,  but  might  be  a  double  kiti  used  perhaps  as  a  unit 

by  jewellers. 
In  the  Khedivial  Museum.    Mon.  Dw,^  PI.  100,  No.  45. 
30.  4^^  inscription  "  the  superintendent  of  the  scribe  of  the  ac- 
counts of  King  Psammetichus  Nefer-Psemtek."    93  grammes 
=  1435*2  grains. 

Clearly  a  uten  of  1435*2  grains. 
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Compare  Nos.  6-9.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  this  uten- 
weight,  which  seems  to  be  at  least  semi-royal,  does  not  agree 
with  the  standard  kiii  of  Aahmes  II,  No.  9. 

In  the  St  Petersburgh  Museum  (Ermitage  Imperial)  Gol^nischeff 
Inventaire,  p.  349,  No.  2396. 

Postscript. 

Since  this  paper  was  completed  Mr.  Petrie  has  given  me  an 
extract  from  a  stela  of  Khuenaten  at  Tell  el  Amarna,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  measures  of  distance,  using  the  atru  as  a 
multiple  of  the  ^^«  The  hieroglyphic  subdivisions  of  the  ^^ 
mentioned  in  it  are  /-r-^a,  X  and  -  n :  the  transcriptions  arrived  at 
above,  p.  41 1,  are  therefore  confirmed,  -     n  being  a  common  variant 

for  /> a  whenever  the  meaning  is  unmistakable.     A  squeeze  of  the 

complete  text  will  soon  be  available,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  value  of  the  ancient  atru  (in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty)  will  be 
deduced  from  it  (above,  p.  408).* 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  cubit  (p.  404)  is  written  :  (i)  /%  /I 
from  the  earliest  times  (Dynasty  IV,  VI,  etc.) :  on  the  naos  of  Saft 
(XXXth  dynasty)  -  n :  (2)  ^^  usual,  for  distinctness,  in  hieratic 
(Bulaq  XVIII,  Westcar,  Rhind,  etc.),  and  in  graffiti;  in  monu- 
mental hieroglyphs  at  Asyiit,  Tomb  III,  1.  13,  V,  1.  21.  In  some 
passages  of  the  Westcar  and  some  variants  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 

^.  fl  is  indicated  but  is  perhaps  hardly  correct      In   the  Rhind 

sic 

Papyrus  the  cubit  is  often  an  implied  unit  with  figures. 

As  to  the  measures  of  capacity,  I  find  that  the  double  kekt 
(p.  427)  is  regularly  used  at  Kahun.  Thus  the  hekt  was  doubled  in 
the  early  Middle  Kingdom,  and  this  double  hekt^  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  although  a  second 
doubling  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  produced  a  quad- 
ruple hekt^  relegating  the  double  hekt  to  an  inferior  place  and 
gradually  extinguishing  it.    The  triple  hekt  (p.  428)  should  probably 

be  struck  out     The  khar  ^^^^  -A-    appears  to  be  rare  at 

*  Some  additional  information  derived  from  a  newly  catalogued  Kahun 
fragment  (XIX,  i)  is  embodied  in  the  table.  It  extends  the  subdivisions  of  the 
arura  to  the  quarter  cubit. 
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Kahun,  but  I  have  found  it  four  or  five  times  in  connection  with 
boat-loads  of  corn ;  in  the  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  phonetic 
value  of  the  later  -f^,  the  possibility  of  that  being  the  khar  itself, 
with  the  metrical  value  altered  from  20  to  16  hekty  is  worth  con- 
sideration. 

A  quantity  of  new  material  put  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Petrie 
and  a  variety  of  considerations  arising  out  of  the  preceding  study 
necessitate  the  preparation  of  an  appendix  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  add  to  it  descriptions 
of  any  still  uncatalogued  weights  bearing  inscriptions  that  may  exist 
in  continental  and  other  collections.  Notes  of  inscribed  cubit-rods 
measures  of  capacity,  etc.,  would  be  equally  acceptable. 
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FRAGMENTS   OF   OLD   EGYPTIAN   STORIES. 

From  the  British  Museum  and  Amherst  Collections, 

By  F.  L.  Griffith. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Lepsius  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  was  a  series  of  four  very  early 
papyri,  purchased  in  London  about  1840,  and  afterwards  published 
in  the  Denkmdler,  These  papyri  all  contain  literary  texts,  of  which 
the  story  of  Sanehat  is  the  most  celebrated. 

Berlin  Papyrus  302 2=: No.  L      L.D.  VI.  104-107,  Story  of  Sanehat. 
„  „        3023=No.  IL  „        108-110,     Story     of    the 

Sekhti. 
„  „        3024=No.  IIL        „        III,  112,  Dialogue  between 

a  man  and  a  ghost:  first  lines  of  a  fairy  tale. 
„  „        3025= No.  IV.  L.D.  VL  113,  114,     Story    of    the 

Sekhti. 

The  texts,  which  are  but  moderately  correct,  are  written  in 
short  vertical  columns  with  a  few  horizontal  pages  intermingled. 
Within  certain  limits  the  handwriting  varies  considerably,  but  the 
height  of  the  sheet  of  papyrus  is  the  same  in  all,  namely,  6  inches 
( 1 5  cm.).  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  fix  the  age  of  the  manuscripts : 
they  may  be  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the 
latest  event  recorded  being  the  death  of  Sanehat,  which,  according 
to  the  story,  must  have  taken  place  late  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I. 
In  spite  of  their  great  length  not  one  of  the  rolls  is  complete,  and 
the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  make  known  some  fragments 
which  will  be  serviceable  in  restoring  the  texts. 

Amongst  these,  the  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  Butler  papyrus 
527,  bearing  the  new  number  10,274  in  the  British  Museum.  How 
Dr.  Butler,  formerly  head  master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  obtained  it, 
is  not  known.  It  is  clearly  from  the  same  find  as  the  papyri  of 
Berlin,  but  can  hardly  have  formed  a  part  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
recto  supplies  a  very  important  text  (already  imperfectly  transcribed 
by  Goodwin)  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  Sekhti,  while  on 
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the  verso  is  part  of  a  work  that  seems  to  be  otherwise  unknown. 
The  copy  herewith  published  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  New- 
BERRYy  who  with  the  utmost  care  and  patience  traced  the  formidable 
document  through  the  glass  in  which  it  is  framed. 

Hardly  less  useful  than  the  Butler  papyrus  are  a  number  of  small 
fragments  which  have  long  been  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tyssen 
Amherst  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk.  Many  of  these  can  be  shown 
to  be  portions  of  the  Berlin  MSS.  We  owe  their  identification  in 
the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Newberry,  who  found  them  last  autumn  in 
sorting  over  a  boxful  of  fragments,  principally  of  late  period.  Again 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Newberry  for  excellent  tracings,  and  to  the 
owner  of  that  important  collection,  and  to  Mrs,  Amherst  for  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  originals,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  and  other  treasures  which  are  preserved  at 
Didlington.  Mr.  Amherst  most  kindly  gave  me  permission  to 
publish  the  fragments  here,  so  as  to  complete  the  long  delayed 
account  of  the  Butler  papyrus.*  It  is  a  most  curious  fact  that 
the  best  series  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  Sekhti,  and 
covers  precisely  the  same  portion  of  the  text  as  the  Butler  papyrus, 
the  two  copies  throwing  much  light  on  each  other. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  fragments  were  ail  obtained  by 
Mr.  Amherst  t  about  30  years  ago  with  the  entire  collection  of 
Mr.  LiEDER  of  Cairo :  or  possibly  they  were  in  the  Hartwell 
Museum  of  Dr.  J.  Lee.  I  have  so  far  succeeded  in  identifying 
portions  of  Sanehat  and  of  the  two  Berlin  copies  of  the  Sekhti. 

The  tales  of  the  Berlin  papyri  are  exceedingly  instructive  for  the 
language  and  manners  of  a  very  ancient  time.  Sanehat's  auto- 
biography in  particular  has  an  air  of  absolute  reality  about  it  that 
makes  one  hope  to  find  his  tomb  or  some  other  record  of  his  personal 
existence. 

The  Story  of  Sanrhat. 

The  story  of  Sanehat,  related  by  himself,  can  easily  be  referred  to 
in  Professor  Maspero's  Contes  populaire  de  r£gypte  AnciennCy  2nd 
edition,  1889,  pp.  89,  fT.  The  Berlin  papyrus  of  311  lines  gives  the 
work  complete  excepting  about  22  lines  lost  at  the  beginning,  and 

*  As  autotype  &C3imiIes  will  soon  be  issued  in  Mr.  Newberry's  Catalogue 
of  the  Amherst  Collection,  it  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  tran- 
scriptions. 

t  Now  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 
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even  this  part  is  supplied  by  an  ostracon  which  Maspero  found  in  a 
Theban  tomb  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  :  unfortunately  the  text  upon 
'  the  ostracon,  though  nearly  perfect,  is  hardly  usable  by  itself  owing  to  its 
excessive  corruption.  The  Amherst  fragments  of  the  older  text  now 
give  us  portions  of  eleven  lines,  which,  numbered  backwards  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  papyrus  may  be  designated  as  16,  15: 
12,  II,  10,  9,  8 :  4,  3,  2,  I,  the  last  almost  joining  the  Berlin  MS. 
The  position  of  these  is  certified  by  the  text  of  the  ostracon,  without 
which  they  also  would  be  absolutely  useless. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  text  in  the  style 
of  the  papyrus.  The  basis  of  it  is  Professor  Maspero's  transcription 
of  the  ostracon,*  very  freely  treated :  certain  formulas  are  recognisable 
in  it,  and  the  general  movement  of  the  story  enables  one  to  restore 
the  sense  grammar  and  orthography  to  a  certain  extent,  while  the 
Amherst  fragments  provide  a  series  of  firm  stepping  stones  in  a  most 
treacherous  quagmire.  The  divisions  and  numbers  of  the  lines  are 
supplied  in  most  cases  by  conjecture. 

•  Ostracon  27,149  of  Bulak,  published  in  the  Mimoires  de  VInstiitU  Egyptien^ 
Tome  II,  p.  1-23,  and  PL  I,  II  (printed  in  1886). 
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II. 
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Notes. 
1.  22.     W^  ^  ^  \^  ^  ^    ^'^   ^^^  transcription  looks  like 

the  stela  of  Kuban,  Prisse,  Mon.,  PL  XXI. 


I  21.    For  r     «  as  equivalent  to  the  monumental 

^^,  c/,  von  Bergmann,  -/?tfr.  dfe  Trav,,  VII,  p.  179  :  the  rest  of  the 

line  is  very  doubtful. 

1.  16.     I  cannot  decipher  the  Amherst  fragment. 

1.  15.     Compare  the  inscription  of  Ameneniheb,  1.  37:  it  gives 
n    Y    ^-*^,  which  may  be  the  true  reading  here,  and  T  J 

1.  12.     C/.  Westcar,  XII,  20.       „     n  >r^l    of  the  ostracon  is 

questionable :  the  papyrus  gives   n  STiTi ,   or  some  such  group. 
There  must  be  a  serious  difference  of  reading  in  1.  11. 


**  The  hereditary  prince,  royal  chancellor,  confidential  friend  (of 
the  king),  the  judge  (?)  the  at-mrof  the  nome  of  AH  (?),  superintendent 
of  the  gate  of  foreigners  (?)  true  and  beloved  j:oyal  acquaintance,  the 
royal  attendant  Sanehat,  says  : — 

**  I  attended  my  lord  as  a  servant  of  the  king  of  the  house 

of  the  hereditary  princess,  the  greatly  favoured,  the  royal  wife 
Ankhet-Usertesen  (?)  who  shares  the  residence  (?)  of  the  royal  son 
Amenemhat  in  Ka-nefer  * 

"In  the  30th  year,  2nd  month  of  inundation,  7th  day,  the  god 
entered  his  horizon,  the  king  Sehotcpabra  (Amenemhat  I)  flew  up 
to  heaven  and  joined  the  Sun's  disk,  the  follower  of  the  god  penetra- 
ted (was  absorbed  into  (?))  his  Maker :  the  palace  was  silenced  and 
in  mourning  (?),  the  great  gates  were  closed,  the  courtiers  crouching 
(on  the  ground),  the  people  in  hushed  mourning  Q), 


It  can  haidly  be  accidental  that  the  same  name  occurs  for  the  pyramid  of 
emhat  (I)  on  the  stela  ( 
"  Ka-nefer  of  Amenemhat." 


Amenemhat  (I)  on  the  stela  C.  2  of  the  Louvre  (  1)  ^^  ^  *~^  J  ^  R  I  A 
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His  majesty  had  despatched  a  numerous  army  with  the  nobles 
to  the  land  of  the  Temehu  (Libyans),  his  son  and  heir  the  good  god 
king*  Usertesen  as  their  leader.  Now  he  was  returning  and  had 
brought  away  living  captives  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  without  end. 
The  councillors  of  the  palace  sent  to  the  West  to  let  the  king  know 
the  events  (?)  that  had  taken  place  in  the  inner-court.  The  messenger 
was  to  meet  him  on  the  road  and  reach  him  at  the  time  of  evening: 
the  occasion  was  very  pressing:  ^  a  hawk  had  soared  i^flown  away  f) 
with  its  followers'  (was  the  message),  in  order  not  to  let  his  army  know 
(what  had  happened).  Even  if(f)  the  royal  children  who  held  commands 
in  the  said  army  send  a  message,  he  was  not  to  speak  to  a  single  one  of 
them.  Behold  (when  he  came)  I  was  standing  (by)  and  heard  his 
voice  while  he  was  speaking  :  I  fled  far  away,  my  heart  beating,  my 
arms  waving ;  trembling  had  fallen  on  all  my  limbs,"  etc. 

This  translation  makes  some  sense,  but  there  is  not  much  of  it 
that  can  be  guaranteed  :  the  italicised  portions  are  guess-work. 

The  Turin  papyrus  of  the  kings  distinguishes  the  Xllth  dynasty 
as  that  in  which  the  royal  residence  was  at  a  place  named 
*-^^  ^  ^^  ® .  The  situation  of  Tet-taui  is  unknown :  I  should 
be  inclined  to  place  it  in  some  central  spot  near  Memphis  or  the 
Fayum ;  the  name  is  in  fact  traceable  at  Hawira  on  a  monument 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty  (Petrie,  Kahun,  PL  XI.,  No.  2)  in  the  form 
^-f^  \ ,  written,  as  often,  within  the  symbol  of  a  fortified  place  O ; 
its  occasional  occurrence  on  the  stelae  of  Abydos  proves  nothing  as 
to  situation,  but  it  is  interesting  that  they  couple  it  with  the  name 
of  Amenemhat.  Here  Amenemhat  I  must  have  held  his  court  and 
died,  and  it  was  from  Tettaui  that  the  councillors  sent  to  meet 
the  new  monarch  Usertesen  returning  from  his  warlike  expedition 
in  the  west.  Sanehat  must  have  been  with  the  army  and  near 
the  king  when  the  despatch  arrived.  He  thus  overheard  the 
message  and  understood  the  state  of  affairs.  Unable  to  contain 
himself  at  the  news,  he  was  driven  involuntarily,  by  a  strange  impulse 
*as  one  in  a  dream,"  to  take  to  flight — this  is  expressly  stated 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  may  be  summarised  in  a  few  words 
thus : — 

Sanehat  hid  himself  in  the  bush  until  the  army  had  gone  past : 
then  "  travelling  southward  "  he  "  crossed  over  the  river  "  to  Kher- 

*  Usertesen  had  been  associated  on  the  throne  with  his  father  for  10  years. 
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ahau  (near  Fostat),  and  after  journeying  for  some  time  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  reached  a  frontier  post :  here  he  was  compelled  to 
lie  concealed  until  the  evening,  when  he  passed  the  frontier  and  at 
length,  almost  dead  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  obtained  food 
from  a  friendly  Sati  (Bedawi)  who  introduced  him  "  to  his  camp  and 
the  sheikhs."  Thereafter  his  journey  was  easy  :  "  one  country 
passed  him  on  to  another,"  until  he  reached  Atem,  Atema  (Edom  ?). 
In  this  country  he  spent  "  half  a  year,"  but  the  Heka  (sheikh  or 
king)  of  the  highland  Tenu,  named  Amuanshi,  invited  the  wanderer 
to  settle  in  his  territory.  Amuanshi's  dominions  were  considerable, 
and  his  tribe  important.  Sanehat  soon  reached  the  highest  eminence 
as  commander  of  his  armies,  and  marrying  his  daughter,  became  the 
father  of  a  family,  each  member  of  which  was  sheikh  of  a  camp  or 
village.  But  in  all  things  he  acted  loyally  to  Egypt  and  Pharaoh. 
At  length,  in  answer  to  a  petition,*  Usertesen  caused  the  aged  exile 
to  return  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  and 
was  granted  the  supreme  blessing  of  a  splendid  sepulchre  in  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  story  which  is  narrated  with 
simplicity  and  with  an  abundance  of  interesting  detail.  Sanehat 
was  a  mighty  man  of  valour :  mere  excitement  at  learning  the  news 
of  the  old  king's  death  could  not  have  so  affected  the  hero  as  to 
make  him  flee  the  country.  He  himself  attributes  his  otherwise 
criminal  act  of  desertion  to  an  inspiration  of  the  deity.  As  in  all 
good  old  tales,  great  good  fortune  and  renown  result  to  an  innocent 
man  from  an  apparently  most  untoward  event 

Of  the  names  and  status  of  the  surrounding  countries  at  the 
time  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  we  at  present  know  almost  nothing,  but 
we.  can   learn   a  little    from    this    papyrus.  O  V^  jS^ii^^ 

^   _  "the   highland  Tenu,"  the  country   in  which  Sanehat 

retrieved  his  fortunes,  is  distinct  from  Atem,  and  must  be  the  same 
essentially,  though  perhaps  not  the  same  in  extent,  as  the  later 
„    I  ii:£:^  ^  "  highland  Retnu,"    the   Egyptian    name 

for  the  region  of  Palestine.  To  those  who  may  object  to  identifying 
two  words  which  differ  by  an  initial  <ci>,  1  would  say  that  if  the 
"word  is  Egyptian  we  can  find  plenty  of  compounds  with  prefixed  *^^7^ 

*  The  opening  words  of  this  seem  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the 
scribe  at  1.  156. 
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which  are  thereby  very  little  altered  in  meaning  from  the  original 
word :  or,  if  the  name  is  foreign,  the  <i^>  may  here  represent  some 
indistinct  initial  consonant  that  was  neglected  by  the  early  Egyptians : 
the  pronunciation  would  then  be  approximately  £tnu,  Retnu. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  several  passages  in  the  story 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the 
"  highland  Tenu/' 

The  elucidation  of  this  singularly  interesting  narrative  will  long 
give  occupation  to  Egyptologists  :  there  are  many  details  that  might 
be  commented  on,  but  as  a  new  version  is  promised  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  I  need  not  occupy  these  pages  with  their  discussion. 
The  Amherst  fragments,  extremely  slight  though  they  are,  are  a  real 
addition  to  the  materials  for  study  of  the  text 

The  Butler  Papyrus.* 

Goodwin  long  ago  published  an  imperfect  transcript  of  the  redo 
of  this  document,  but  the  edges  of  it  and  the  whole  of  the  verso  were 
then  hidden  by  the  mount.  This  drawback  has  since  been  remedied, 
yet  there  still  remain  external  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  reading 
the  original,  for  all  the  fragments  composing  it,  both  large  and  small, 
are  wrongly  placed,  and  a  half-transparent  covering  of  tracing  paper, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  remove,  still  obscures  the  whole  of  the 
verso  and  completely  hides  some  signs.  I  have  compared  Mr.  New- 
berry's copy  again  and  again  with  the  original,  making  such  corrections 
as  were  necessary,  and  filling  in  the  spaces  that  my  friend  had  inten- 
tionally left  blank.  The  plates '  herewith,  in  which  all  but  four 
small  fragments  are  correctly  placed,  are  slightly  reduced  (one  sixth) 
from  the  tracing ;  though  they  are  not  as  minutely  accurate  as  a 
direct  photograph  would  be,  they  are  much  more  intelligible  owing  to 
the  rearrangement  of  the  fragments. 

Of  the  original  the  top  and  bottom  edges  have  been  cut  with 
scissors,  and  thus  the  numerals  which  were  placed  over  every  tenth 
line  have  been  mutilated.  The  trimming  was  done  in  recent  times, 
for  one  of  the  small  fragments  which  I  have  restored  in  the  copy  to 
its  place  at  the  beginning  shows  the  original  edge  (at  1.  i  of  recto^ 
].  3  of  verso).  From  this  it  appears  that  the  width  was  6  inches 
or  15  cm.,  like  the  Berlin  papyri,  t  The  length  of  the  leaves  com- 
posing the  roll  is  uncertain.  On  the  recto  is  written  a  portion  of 
the  Story  of  the  Sekhti. 

*  See  the  plates  of  the  Papyrus  10,274  of  the  British  Museum. 
+  See  Borchardt,  AZ.  XXVII,  p.  118. 
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The  Story  of  the  Sekhti. 

The  manuscripts  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  3023  and  3025  at 
Berlin,  with  fragments  belonging  to  them  at  Didlington  Hall,  and 
the  recto  of  the  Butler  papyrus.  The  Berlin  papyri  are  very  long, 
containing,  partly  in  duplicate,  about  400  lines  of  the  story,  but  they 
lack  both  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Goodwin*  discovered  that 
the  few  lines  on  the  recto  of  the  Butler  papyrus  supplied  a  large 
portion  of  the  missing  introduction.  His  account,  written  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  s  xved  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
present  study,  which  in  the  end  has  led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a 
much  improved  reading.  The  identification  of  the  Amherst  frag- 
ments, which  run  parallel  to  the  Butler  text,  has  supplied  some 
most  important  variants,  and  has  given  the  true  reading  of  one 
group  which  would  certainly  have  remained  doubtful  without  them. 
Happily  also  Herr  Borchardt,  in  cataloguing  the  papyri  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  found  that  some  fragments  which  are  published  in  Lepsius' 
DenkmdUr  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  text,  fit  neatly  on  to  the 
end  of  that  document.  This  little  addition  brings  us  suddenly  out 
of  interminable  petitions  into  what  must  be  the  middle  of  the 
dknoi^ment  of  the  story.  The  following  collation  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment with  the  published  copy  will  be  useful : — 

3025  11.      1-125  =  L.  D.  Pap.  IV.  1.  18-142 

„  126-132  =  „  1.       4-10 

133-135  =  »»  1-         1-3 

„  136-142  =  •,  1-     "-^7 

The  principal  fragments  in  the  Amherst  collection  belong  to 
3023.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  them  shows  that  they  are 
copied  from  the  same  original  as  the  Butler  papyrus,  a  fact  which 
gives  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  variations  of  orthography  in  the 
two  MSS. 

The  Butler  MS.  presents  the  only  example  that  has  come  down 
to  us  of  numbered  columns  \  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  although  the 

•  In  Chabas*  Milangts  E^piologiques,  II  S^rie,  1864,  pp.  249-272.  The 
most  recent  account  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  Maspero,  Contes  PopulaireSy 
2me  Edition,  pp.  35-50  ;  and  there  are  short  notes  of  Borchardt  (AZ.,  1889, 
pp.  11S-120 :  1890,  pp.  72,  85,  88,  89) ;  Erman  {Sprache  des  Papyrus  Wesicar^ 
pp.  75-76;  Westcar,  I,  pp.  17,  29,  70) ;  and  myself  ("Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
Report  of  3rd  Ordinary  General  Meeting,"  1888-89,  p  22). 

t  Borchardt*s  remark  AZ.,  xxvii,  p.  120,  referring  these  numbers  to  the 
•leaves  of  the  sheet  instead  of  the  columns  of  writing  is  incorrect. 
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pages  of  the  Ebers  papyrus  and  of  the  demotic  story  of  Setna  are 
marked  with  numerals.  We  here  have  an  aid  in  estimating  the  loss 
at  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript.  The  verso^  which  begins  from 
the  same  end  as  the  recto,  marks  the  1 2th  line  from  the  beginning 
with  the  numeral  20,  and  the  32nd  line  with  40,  so  that  8  lines  are 
lost  together  with  half  the  width  of  the  9th  :  this  would  have  covered 
about  6^  inches  without  border,  supposing,  as  is  most  probable,  that 
there  was  no  horizontal  page. 

The  mutilation  of  the  numerals  on  the  recto  is  most  unfortunate : 
over  1.  29  is  part  of  a  numeral  that  might  be  10,  20,  30  or  50:  10 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  fragment  of  a  figure  over  1.  19 
cannot  be  any  portion  of  40,  so  50  also  is  excluded :  between  20  and 
30  for  1.  29  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide,  but  1  think  that  the  end  of 
the  third  stroke  of  20  would  have  been  visible  while  the  spot  of  30 
might  have  been  completely  cut  away  over  1.  29 :  as  there  is  no  trace 
of  spot  or  stroke  30  is  to  be  preferred,  and  consequently  20  rather 
than  10  should  be  restored  over  1.  19. 

Over  1.  16  can  be  seen  a  small  dash  \  which  I  think  shows  the 
principle  of  the  numbering  in  the  mixed  columns  and  pages.  The  list 
of  wares,  1.  i-i  i  (with  determinatives  marked  a),  formed  a  page  and 
counted  as  one  item,  the  remainder  of  the  list  1.  12-14  inade  another 
page,  the  first  of  the  short  columns  (1.  15)  being  joined  with  it :  the 
second  column  (L  16)  however  is  marked  off  with  the  above-mentioned 
dash,  which  shows  that  the  counting  of  the  columns  was  there 
resumed. 

Hence  if  1.  19  was  numbered  20,  1.  16  would  be  counted  as  17, 
the  page  formed  by  11.  12-15  ^s  16,  the  page  11.  i-ii  as  15,  and  there 
would  be  14  columns  to  supply  at  the  beginning.  These  14  columns, 
widely  spaced  like  the  others,  would  occupy  nearly  13  inches,  much 
exceeding  the  6  inches  required  to  complete  the  verso.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  would  be  better  to  make  10  instead  of  20  the  figure 
over  1.  19;  then  there  would  be  4  numbers  to  supply  before  the  first 
remaining  page  :  if  one  of  these  numbers  were  a  page  of  produce 
3  inches  broad  the  6  inches  could  be  exactly  accounted  for. 

There  is  however  another  piece  of  evidence  to  be  considered : 
Borchardt  states  that  the  leaves  composing  the  long  sheets  of  the 
Berlin  papyrus  are  from  38-42  cm.  ( 1 5- 16^  inches)  in  length,  52  cm. 
(20^  inches)  being  reached  in  one  papyrus.  The  Butler  papyrus 
shows  a  join  between  1.  28-29  of  the  recto  with  an  unjointed  length 
of  16  inches  (to  the  middle  of  the  first  page)  on  the  right  and  1 1  inches 
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on  the  left ;  another  leaf  of  16  inches  commencing  at  the  middle 
of  the  first  page,  would  very  well  account  for  half  a  page,  14 
columns  and  a  narrow  border.  This  gets  rid  of  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing an  extra  page  of  the  already  long  list  of  the  Sekhti's  wares. 

The  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  very  decidedly  in  favour  of 
14  columns  having  been  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  end  of  the  story  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  loss :  the  story  might  certainly  terminate  a  line  or 
two  beyond  the  last  fragment  of  3025;  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
continue  for  50  lines  or  more. 

Arranging  the  data  consecutively,  and  numbering  the  lines  of  the 
Amherst  fragments  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Butler  papyrus 
and  of  3025,  we  obtain  the  following  concordance  of  the  texts: — 


Butler 

Berlin 

Amherst 

Berlin 

Amherst 

3023 

(3023) 

3025 

(3025) 

11.  1-14  {lost) 

{ 

=  Butler 

11. 15-52 

1-37 

1-35 

recto 

»  53-55 

38-40 

1-3 

-3023 
230-1 

11.  56-304 

4-247 

.  243-S 

u.  305-313 

248-255 

1-8 

verso 

n.  313-393 

1-70 

8-88 

11.  394-447 

89-142 

A  line  was  omitted  in  the  numbering  of  the  Denknidler  between 
11.  77  and  78  of  3023. 

The   principal  divisions  of  the  story,  with  the  corresponding 
numbers  in  the  published  plates,  are  : — 
Sekhti  introduced  (?)  (lost) 

„      robbed  on  a  journey  by  Suti    Butler,  Amherst,  Berlin  II  to  1. 32. 
„      complains  to  Meruitensa...    Berlin  II,  11.  32-42. 
Meruitensa  consults  the  lords  in 

the  court  of  justice 11.  42-5 1 . 

Sekhti  appeals  to  Meruitensa    ...  11.  52-71. 

Meruitensa  informs  the  king     ...  11.  72-77. 

The  king's  command      11.  78-87. 

Sekhti's  second  appeal 11.  88-138. 

„       third  appeal      11.  138-192. 
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Sekhti's  fourth  appeal     ...     Berlin  II,  11.  193-224. 

„       fifth  appeal         ...         „  11.  225-238.     Amherst. 

„      sixth  appeal        ...         „  11.  238-t^tfrx^  1.  9=IV,  11.  18- 

37  and  Amherst. 
„      seventh  appeal  ...         „  verso  11.  10-32  =  IV,  11.  38- 

67. 
„      eighth  appeal     ...         „  11.  33-end=IV,  11.  67-107. 

„      ninth  appeal       ...         „     IV,  11.  108-142  and  L  4. 
The  judgment      „     IV,  11.  4-10, 1-3  and  12-17. 

In  the  following  transcription  from  the  Butler  Papyrus  A  stands 
for  Amherst,  B  for  Buller,  L  for  Berlin  3023. 

I I  I 

I I I 

,ui*uj-\    o  «  o 

/v^^illll  111 


IP 


III  111 


oiii    1        jr  Ml 


I  o.        ^f^?.^w^>v•^  rx  A-  nnn  i  a      i 

M^^^2^&^^^  V      III/ 


TI. 


MMM^  III 


•  The  scrilje  seems  to  have  begun  the  word  J    >}^^^<=^  1  \\\  *"*^  ******  ^^ 

have  altered  it  in  an  undecided  way  to  j[  P  ^^  |  j^p    The  |  P  is  now  a  queer 

compound  in  the  hieratic. 
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III  I 


•  The  line  ^—  is  in  red  ink. 
t  For  the  stroke  \  ,  see  above  p.  46a 
J  Numbered  [00], 
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are  important  enough,  and  if  A  had  been  less  fragmentary,  the 
number  of  variant  readings  in  these  few  Hnes  would  probably  have 
been  doubled. 

Remembering  that  fourteen  lines  have  to  be  supplied  at  the 
beginning,  we  can  commence  the  translation. 

•  Numbered  \C\C\f\, 
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The  Outrage. 

[Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  named  the  Sekhti  *  son  of 

who  dwelt  in  the  Sekhet  Hemat :  t  he  had  a  house  and  a 

wife,  and  asses,  and  his  occupation  was  to  collect  the  produce  of  the 
Sekhet  Hemat.  Each  year  when  the  summer  came  he  collected  the 
salt  and  natron  from  the  ponds,  and  he  gathered  rushes  for  baskets, 
and  herbs,  and  seeds,  and  sought  for  minerals ;  and  each  year  he 
took  his  asses  and  journeyed  to  Heracleopolis  and  other  towns  of 
Egypt  to  sell  his  goods  and  bring  back  the  products  of  Kemt.  Now 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  loaded  his  asses  ]i 

with  §  herbs  or  rushes  (?),  natron  and  salt,  and  wood  of and 

pods  (?)  of  dau  and  unsAu  and stones  and  seeds an^a 

tebu  (?)  and  ut  (?),  (in  short)  with  all  the  good  products  of  the  Sekhet 
Hemat.  The  said  Sekhti  then  journeyed  southwards  towards  He- 
nensuten ;  ||  and  when  he  came  lo  the  land  belonging  to  the  house 


*  Sekhti  means  inhabitant  of  a  sekhet,  i.^.,  a  reedy  (?)  district  or  a  field. 

t  The  "  Sekhet  of  Salt,  "  U. ,  perhaps  the  Widy  NatrQn  in  the  desert  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  Delta  :  at  any  rate  it  lay  north  of  Heracleopolis  Magna 
and  produced  natron  as  well  as  salt.  But  some  locality  much  nearer  to  Herac- 
leopolis would  be  preferable  ;  a  journey  of  loo  miles  to  sell  these  wares  at 
Heracleopolis  seems  absurd  when  Memphis  and  other  excellent  markets  were 
within  easy  reach,  I  therefore  suspect  that  the  Sekhet  Hemat  lay  in  some  corner 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Faydm.  That  Sekhti's  home  was  in  the  Sekhet  Hemat 
is  clear  from  the  king's  order  about  providing  for  his  wife. 

X  The  number  is  nowhere  stated  ;  at  the  present  day  no  one  alone  on  a 
journey  would  think  of  taking  more  than  one  animal,  but  then  a  camel  is  as  easy 
to  look  after  as  a  donkey.  In  early  Egypt  the  camel  was  unknown  (though  it  was 
common  in  the  desert  at  least  as  early  as  the  Persian  invasion),  so  a  traveller  with 
much  baggage  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  several 
animals  singly  if  he  could  not  afford  to  take  a  companion.  The  travelling 
hucksters  who  go  the  weekly  round  of  village  markets  in  the  Delta  put  their 
stock-in-trade  usually  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  or  of  an  ill-conditioned  horse  ; 
while  a  countryman  takes  a  donkey  or  a  camel  according  to  his  needs. 

§  The  Butler  text  begins  here :  very  few  of  the  names  of  products  of  the 
"  Field  of  Salt"  can  be  identified ;  even  the  transcriptions  are  conjectural. 

II  Heracleopolis  Magna,  the  modern  AhnSs,  near  the  western  edge  of  the  Nile 
valley,  and  nearly  10  miles  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Faydra.  It  was  a  very 
important  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  IXth  and  Xth  dynasties  of  Pharaohs^  whose 
power  we  know  to  have  extended  at  least  as  £ur  south  as  Asyiit. 
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of  Fefa,*  on  the  north  of  the  dyke  (or  of  Tenat),t  he  found  a  man 
there  standing  on  the  bank,  whose  name  was  the  Suti  {}),X  son  of  a 
man  named  Asri,  a  serf  of  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa.  Said  this 
Suti  when  he  saw  the  asses  of  Sekhti  and  the  wealth  in  him  (?)  said 
he,  "  O  for  a  good  moment  for  me  to  steal  away  the  goods  of  Sekhti 
from  him ! " 

Now  the  Suti's  house  was  at  the  bank  (?)§  of  the  tow  path  (?),  which 
(bank)  was  confined,  that  is  to  say  not  broad ;  it  would  amount  to 
the  width  of  a  piece  of  cloth  (?) ;  one  side  of  it  had  water,  the  other 

*  Fefa  is  a  name  that  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Empire  ;  it  appears  for  instance 
in  a  tomb  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  L.D.  II,  74  a,  Fefa  does  not  appear  in  the  rest 
of  the  story  as  a  contemporary  of  Sekhti  :  more  prolxibly  he  was  a  person 
known  to  the  narrator  and  his  audience  at  the  time  when  the  story  was  composed. 

t  The  Butler  determinative  O  makes  this  a  town,  Tenat,  which  is  known 
from  other  documents,  Sebek  and  Neith  being  worshipped  there  (see  Brugsch, 
Vic/.  Geog.,  p.  1350.  Professor  Maspero,  Contes  Pop,^  p.  40,  proposes  to  identify 
it  with  Atnteh,  placed  in  the  French  map  a  short  distance  north  of  Heracleopolis. 
The  word  Tenat  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  works  of  irrigation  in  Papyrus 
II,  verso  1.,  21  =  IV,  1.  51,  and  in  the  time  of  Seti  I  it  was  the  name  of  a  canal  or 
wadyon  the  north-east  frontier  of  F«gypt  (L.D.,  III,  128).  lam  therefore  in- 
clined to  connect  this  town  with  the  irrigation  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fayilm. 
Sebek  was  the  god  of  the  FayCim,  Neith  was  his  mother,  and  the  two  are  found 
associated  on  the  Saite  and  later  monuments  of  Hawira  (Petrie,  Hawaray  pi.  2-6  ; 
Kahun^  pi.  xxiv). 

The  Amherst  text  is  without  the  determinative  of  a  town  :  one  may  probably 
translate  Tenat  **  dyke-city,"  or  simply  "  dyke,"  according  to  the  determinative  : 
the  word  **  bank  "  which  follows  points  to  "  dyke  "  as  the  best  reading. 

t     1  ^  ^  ^3fi  ^^  ^^  Sutenti  (?) :  the  reading  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  be  an 

ancient  word  of  which  the  plural     I    ^g\   c^  V^  JU    occurs  in  the  primaeval 

tomb  of  Amten  at  Abusir  in  connection  with  farm-lands  :  and  it  may  mean  a 
cultivator  of  royal  domains.  The  names  Sekhti,  Suti  (?)  are  evidently  significative, 
and  even  Asri  perhaps  refers  to  the  branches  of  Asr-tree  with  which  Suti  beat 
Sekhti ;  on  the  other  hand  Meruitensa,  var,  Meruitensi,  is  a  very  strange  com- 
pound that  defies  analysis. 

t[\    TT  I     "  joining  of  land,"  is  a  word  for  burial,  and  suggests  the  heaping 

up  of  ground  for  a  barrow,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  give  a  correct  view 
of  the  root  meaning ;  yet  in  a  quarry  inscription  at  Hammamit  (Gol^n. ,  pi.  ix, 

No.  I  «-  L.D.  II,  138^.)     1  J^^^lT^   ^*T  liltely  means  a  causeway. 

My  translation  of  the  passage  is  entirely  conjectural :  the  "piece  of  cloth  (?)  " 
sounds  vague,  but  the  Egyptian  looms  may  have  produced  a  fixed  width. 
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side  had  com.  Said  Suti  to  his  servant,  "Hasten  !  bring  me  a  square 
carpet  ?  •  from  the  house ; "  it  was  brought  thence  immediately ;  t 
then  he  spread  out  this  carpet  upon  the  bank  (?)  of  earth  (forming  ?) 
the  path  and  it  rested  with  its  cloth-edge  J  (?)  on  the  water  and  its 
fringe  (?)  on  the  corn. 

Now  Sekhti  approached  along  the  path  (used  by)  all.  Said  Suti, 
"  [Have  a  care  (?)]  Sekhti,  are  you  going  §  to  trample  on  my  linen  ?  " 
said  Sekhti,  "  I  do  your  will,  ||  I  will  pass  carefully  (?)  ";11  then  he 
went  up  the  higher  side,  **  but  Suti  said  [are]  you  [going  to  walk 
over]  my  corn  instead  of  the  path  ?  Said  Sekhti,  I  am  going  care- 
fully ;  a  high  bank  ft  with  corn  would  make  a  fine  way  to  travel  (??) 
but  you  have  blocked  your  pathway  with  your  linen,  will  you  not 
then  let  us  pass  by  the  side  of  the  pathway  ?  Thereupon  one  of  the 
asses  filled  its  mouth  with  corn-stalks.  Said  Suti,  **  Look  you,  I 
shall  take  away  your  ass,  Sekhti,  for  eating  my  corn ;  look  you,  it 
will  have  to  pay  according  to  the  amount  of  injury."  Said  Sekhti, 
I  am  going  carefully ;  the  one  (way  ?)  was  spoiled,  I  took  my  ass  to 
a  blocked  place  (?)  and  do  you  seize  it  for  filling  its  mouth  with  corn 
stalks  ?  moreover,  I  know  the  owner  of  this  domain,  which  belongs 
to  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa,  and  he  extirpates  every  robber 
from  this  whole  land  ;  shall  one  then  be  robbed  in  his  domain  ?  " 

Said  Suti,  "  is  this  argument  ?  People  say  that  the  name  of  a  poor 
man  is  spoken  of  (only)  to  his  (own)  master  (?)  and  now  /  say,  will  the 
High  Steward  attend  to  you  ?  thereupon  he  took  branches  of  tama- 
risk all  green,  and  scourged  his  whole  body  with  it,  took  away  his 
asses,  and  drove  them  into  his  ground.  Sekhti  wept  very  much 
with  sorrow  at  his  loss  (?).  Said  Suti,  "  do  not  raise  your  voice,  Sekhti ; 
behold,  you  are  at  the  dwelling  of  the  god  of  silence."  Sekhti 
answered,  "  you  have  beaten  me,  stolen  my  goods,  and  now  would 

•  Or  "  box  (?)."  The  determinative  is  uncertain  :  possibly  it  should  be  HI  I 
as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  cloth. 

t  Or  *'  bring  it  thence  immediately." 

X  Stb  is  a  rare  word,  perhaps  meaning  "  cover  "  ;  npnpty  which  I  have  trans- 
lated "fringe,"  is  new. 

§  3023  reads  >  ^  •  **  you  are  not  going,  etc.  ?  " 

II  I.e.,  **  all  right  ! "  a  common  phrase. 

f  Lit.  "my  going  (shall  be)  good  (?)."    The  Butler  papyrus  ends  here. 

**  /.e.,  not  the  lower  side  where  the  water  was,  but  where  the  com  grew  or  lay. 


I  
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you  take  away  my  speech  ?  if  you  will  restore  my  property,  then  I 
will  cease  to  cry  out  at  your  violence." 

The   Complaint. 

Sekhti  stayed  the  whole  day  petitioning  Suti,  but  he  would  not 
give  him  his  attention.  Sekhti  went  away  to  Henen-suten  to 
petition  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa ;  he  found  him  coming  out 
of  the  door  of  his  house  to  embark  on  his  boat,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
judgment  hall.  Sekhti  said :  "  Ho !  again  ?  may  thy  heart  be 
pleased  with  this  argument  of  words ;  it  is  an  occasion  for  letting 
thy  attendant,  whom  thou  wilt,  come  to  me  that  I  may  send  him  to 
thee  with  an  account  of  the  case."  The  High  Steward  Meruitensa 
made  his  attendant,  whom  he  would,  go  straight  to  him,  and  Sekhti 
sent  him  back  with  an  account  of  this  case  in  all  its  nature.  The 
High  Steward  Meruitensa  made  known  (accused?)  Suti  to  the 
nobles  who  were  with  him;  and  they  said  to  him,  "as  to  this 
Sekhti,  a  surety  must  come  (?),♦  behold  this  is  what  they  would  do 
with  their  own  Sekhtis  (peasants),  sureties  would  have  to  come  with 
them ;  this  is  what  they  would  do ;  but  if  Suti  should  be  beaten  for 
some  natron  and  some  salt,  and  should  be  bidden  to  pay  it,  he  must 
pay  it. 

The  Chief  Steward  Meruitensa  was  silent ;  he  would  not  answer 
the  nobles,  he  would  answer  Sekhti. 

The  First  Appeal. 
Now  Sekhti  came  to  appeal  to  the  Chief  Steward  Meruitensa 
and  said :  "  O  !  my  lord  Chief  Steward,  greatest  of  the  great,  guide 
of  those  who  possess  nothing ;  when  thou  embarkest  on  the  pool 
of  truth  (Maat),t  mayest  thou  sail  upon  it  with  a  fair  xn'nd  (madu)^ 
may  thy  sail  not  break  (?)  thy  mast,  may  there  not  be  lamentation  in 
thy  cabin ;  may  not  misfortune  follow  after  thee,  may  not  thy  bolts 
be  broken,  mayest  thou  not  run  aground ;  may  not  the  whirlpool 
seize  thee,  mayest  thou  not  taste  the  impurities  of  the  river,  mayest 
thou  not  see  the  face  of  fear ;  may  the  fish  come  to  thee  ensnared, 

•  A7r  ks-f  is  a  technical  term  implying  some  means  of  shirking  the  duties  of  a 
judge.     Cf.  .JL*  ^^  ^s3:x?  (](](?)  ^^  »^^=^  /^ec.  de  Trav,,  III,  p.  67. 

t  "Pool  of  truth"  was  the  name  of  a  canal  at  HeracleopoUs;  the  eloquent 
Sekhti  seizes  on  the  name  and  the  occasion  to  make  an  elaborate  play  upon 
words ;  the  substance  of  his  speech  divested  of  figure  is  a  wish  that  Meruitensa 
may  attain  his  aim  of  doing  justice  without  mishap  to  himeslf. 
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mayest  thou  penetrate  into  the  flocks  of  waterfowl;*  for  thou  art 
the  orphan's  father,  the  widow's  husband,  brother  of  the  lonely 
woman,  the  clother  of  the  motherless.  Let  me  make  thy  name  in 
this  land  as  every  good  law ;  guide  without  perversion  of  heart ; 
great  one  without  any  weakness ;  destroying  lies,  making  truth  to 
exist ;  come  to  the  speech  that  my  mouth  utters,  let  me  speak  and 
do  thou  comply ;  do  justice,  a  praiseworthy  man  praised  by  the 
praiseworthy,  and  abolish  oppression.  Behold  me,  if  thou  weighest 
me  and  reckonest  the  amount,  behold,  I  am  lacking  (?). 

The  King's  Command. 

Now  the  Sekhti  made  this  speech  in  the  time  of  the  majesty  of 
the  king  Neb-ka-n-ra  of  blessed  memory,  t  The  High  Steward 
went  away  straight  to  the  king  and  said :  "  My  master,  I  have  found 
one  of  these  Sekhti  (peasants)  excellent  of  speech  of  very  truth, 
whose  goods  have  been  stolen,  behold  he  has  come  to  petition  me 
about  it" 

His  majesty  said  :  "  As  thou  desirest  to  see  me  in  health,  let  him 
spin  it  out  long,  without  answering  anything  that  he  says :  he 
who  wishes  him  to  continue  speaking  should  be  silent ;  why  then, 
bring  it  to  us  in  writing  that  we  may  hear  it.  But  provide  living  for 
his  wife  and  children ;  think  you  that  one  of  the  Sekhtis  has  come 
(here)  to  empty  his  house  of  the  (last)  jug  of  beer  ? ;  and  let  the  Sekhti 
himself  also  have  a  living ;  thou  must  cause  some  one  to  give  him 
provisions  without  letting  him  know  that  you  are  giving  them  to  him. 

There  were  given  to  him  four  loaves  and  two  fes  of  beer  each 
day ;  the  Chief  Steward  Meruitensa  provided  it :  he  gave  it  to  a 
friend  of  his,  and  he  (the  latter)  gave  it  to  him.  Then  the  High  Stew- 
ard Meruitensa  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  Sekhet  of  Salt  to  make 
provision  for  the  wife  of  the  Sekhti,  three  measures  of  corn  each  day. 

Further  Appeals. 
The  Sekhti  came  to  petition  him  the  second  time,  and  said,  "  My 

lord  High  Steward,  greatest  of  the  great rudder  of  heaven, 

pivot  (?)  (peg  ?)  of  earth,  measuring  cord  which  gets  rid  of  bends ;  the 
rudder  turns  awry,  the  pivot  falls  over,  the  cord  misleads." 

*  Spearing  or  angling  for  fish,  and  fowling  with  the  throw-stick  were  the 
standard  amusements  in  early  Egypt. 

t  From  the  story  it  seems  likely  that  this  king,  who  is  otherwise  unknown, 
resided  at  Heraclcopolis ;  he  may  therefore  be  of  the  IXth  or  Xth  dynasty  of 
Heracleopolite  kings. 
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Meruitensa  replies,  and  Sekhti  again  speaks  at  this  interview. 

After  the  third  petition  the  story  continues  : — 

Sekhti  made  this  speech  to  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa  at  the 
entrance  of  the  judgment  hall ;  thereupon  he  caused  two  employ ts  to 
get  up  and  go  to  him  with  staves,  aud  they  beat  him  all  over  with 
them.  (The  Sekhti  was  roused  to  further  eloquence  by  this  operation.) 

Came  the  Sekhti  to  complain  to  Meruitensa  \ht  fourth  time  and 
found  him  coming  out  of  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Her-she-f  :♦  Said 
he,  "  O  gracious  one,  may  Hershef,  from  whose  dwelling  thou  comest, 
be  gracious  to  thee,"  etc. 

"  Behold  thou  hast  taken  my  helm,  turn  not  the  boat  astray,  etc. 

"These  are  four  times  that  I  have  petitioned  thee:  am  I  to 
continue  in  it  for  ever  ?  " 

Of  the  fifth  appeal  portions  of  two  lines  are  in  the  Amherst 

fragments,  viz.,  230-31  ^^^^*T^I>3'  *''- *"*^ 
""^^"^^  V^»  ^"'  ^  ^^^  ^^^  venture  to  translate  the  context. 

Of  the  sixth  appeal  the  Amherst  fragment  gives  243.     y  [I 

4^  a  ^ '«•  E 1 S  li  *!  P  il1\  >"-"»«  - 

mistakes  in  the  parallel  text. 

He  said  ;  "  My  lord  chief  steward,  suppressing  injustice  and 
making  justice  to  exist,  making  every  good  thing  to  exist  and  anni- 
hilating every  evil,  as  fulness  comes  destroying  famine,  as  clothing 
covers  nakedness,  f  as  serenity  of  sky  after  a  high  wind  warms  all  the 
shivering,  as  fire  cooks  what  is  raw,t  and  as  water  quenches  the 
thirst :  look  with  thy  face  upon  my  lot ;  do  not  covet,  content  me, 
do  not  fail :  rectify,  do  no  evil :  does  the  guardian  diminish  what  is 
just  ?  "  etc. 

Omitting  two  petitions,  we  arrive  at  the  ninths  in  which,  after 
many  reproaches,  the  Sekhti  ends,  "  Behold  I  speak  to  thee  and 
thou  dost  not  reply :  shall  I  continue,  my  tongue  (running  on  in 
speech)  to  thee  like  (the  endless  barking  of  a  jackal?  of)  Anubis?"J 

*  The  chief  deity  of  Hemcleopolis. 

t  to  t  This  is  the  portion  transcribed  above  11.  243-5. 

X  The  phrase  is  obscure,  but  such  a  comparison  of  the  monotonous  high- 
pitched  and  voluble  howling  of  jackals,  as  heard  at  night,  with  the  iniermioable 
talk  of  an  injured  Oriental  would  be  excellent. 
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The  chief  steward  caused  two  men  that  had  been  given  to  him  to 
move  away :  and  Sekhti  feared  that  he  intended  that  they  should 
beat  him  for  the  words  that  he  had  spoken.  Sekhti  said  .... 
(4  lines.) 

The  Judgment. 

Said  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa :  "  Fear  not,  Sekhti,  for  what 

thou  hast  done.     The  Sekhti  has  made I  take  oath  as  I  eat 

bread  and  as  I  drink  water,  thou  [shall  be  remembered]  to  eternity  ; 

said  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa,  moreover  thou thou 

shalt  (?)  hear  thy  complaints.  He  caused  to  be  written  on  a  clean  roll 
of  papyrus  each  petition  to  the  [end]  {r  (irt  phu}\  and  the  High 
Steward  Meruitensa  sent  it  to  the  majesty  of  the  king  Neb-ka-n-ra,  of 
blessed  memory,  and  it  was  good  within  [him]  more  than  anything 
that  is  in  this  whole  land  :  [but  his  majesty]  said  (to  Meruitensa) 
judge'  it  thyself,  I  do  not  desire  it.  The  [High  Steward]  Meruitensa 
caused  two  employes  to  go  to  the  Sekhet  [Hem]at  (?  ?)  and  bring  a 
census  of  the  household  of  [the  Sekhti  (?  ?)]  or  ("  bring  one  \^  ho  should 
make  a  census  of  Suti ") ;  its  amount  was  six  persons,  besides  [his 

and  his and]  his  wheat  and  his  barley  and  [his 

and  his ]  and  his  dogs  and  [his and  he  gave  the .... 

of  the  Suti  to  the  Sekhti  [together  with]  all  his  [property],  and  [the 
office]  of  the  Suti  ?  (end  of  fragments). 


Probably  a  few  more  lines  would  have  finished  the  story :  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Sekhti  over 
his  oppressor.  The  Chief  Steward  had  been  the  "  discoverer  "  of 
the  Sekhti's  powers.  The  king  had  gracefully  refused  to  interfere 
in  the  judgment,  and  the  Sekhti  was  perhaps  now  put  in  the  place 
of  the  Suti,  so  that  he  immediately  became  a  well-to-do  slave  or  serf 
of  the  just  master  Meruitensa. 

But  was  nothing  else  within  his  reach?  Sekhti's  oratory  is 
certainly  of  a  strange  order.  Nine-tenths  of  his  appeals  are  still  un- 
intelligible, but  they  appear  to  contain  no  argument  and  no  notable 
thought :  they  consist  to  all  appearance  of  an  immense  stock  of  what 
we  must  regard  as  commonplaces  in  Ancient  Egypt,  disposed  in 
alternating  bundles  of  flattery,  prayer,  and  reproach.  Yet  Sekhti 
may  figure  as  the  inventor  of  these  commonplaces.     The  first  out- 
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burst  of  eloquence  amazed  Meruitensa,  and  300  lines  *  of  it,  digested 
at  leisure,  charmed  Pharaoh  beyond  anything.  Surely  then  it  might 
win  for  the  central  figure  of  an  Eastern  tale  some  highly  honourable 
post  near  the  king,  perhaps  the  office  of  court  poet,  which  must 
have  existed  then  in  some  form. 

Whatever  it  was,  the  end  of  the  tale  is  lost :  for  the  rest,  the 
writing  is  difficult,  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  the  vocabulary  teems 
with  obscurities  :  the  story  of  the  Sekhti  in  fact  belongs  to  that  large 
class  of  Egyptian  texts  which  as  yet  afford  us  but  occasional  glimpses 
of  their  meaning. 

The  Verso  of  the  Butler  Papyrus. 

The  text  on  the  verso  of  the  Butler  papyrus  is  mutilated  and 
obscure.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  have  any  connection  with  the  story 
of  the  Sekhti,  especially  as  the  lines  are  numbered  independently 
of  those  on  the  recto.  The  transcription  so  far  as  it  goes  may  be 
useful,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  clear  indication  of  the  subject 
and  leave  it  to  be  discussed  on  a  future  occasion. 


•  Not  of  poetry,  but  of  writing.     The  work  is  poetical  in  style,  but  not 
versified. 
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ANOTHER    FRAGMENT   OF   THE   STORY    OF 
ALEXANDER, 

By   W.    E,   Crum. 

I  had  lately  occasion  to  look  through  the  Coptic  **  Fragments  " 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  come  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  (Or.  3367,)  in  good  preservation, 
which  adds  some  fifty  lines  to  the  texts  published  by  M.  Bouriant  in 
\\\Q  Journal  Asiatique^  (8'*°*  s^rie,  ix,  p.  i  and  x,  p.  340,)  and  now 
in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale. 

The  newly  found  sheet  is,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  already 
known  (cf.  1.1.,  Xh^  facsimile).  It  clearly  formed  part  of  the  book  to 
which  the  others  belonged,  measuring  as  it  does  about  7  x  5  in.,  — 
the  Paris  sheets  are  i8c.  x  125  m., — and  being  written  in  a  character 
identical  with  that  of  the  other  texts. 

The  dialect  employed  is  Sahidic,  yet  characterised  by  a  marked 
tendency  towards  Boheiric  forms,  both  in  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, ♦  as  also  in  the  formation  of  certain  of  the  letters.  Upon 
these  points,  however,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge ;  they  have  already 
been  dealt  with  by  M.  Bouriant. 

The  Paris  fragments  contain  eight  episodes,  more  or  less  complete 
and  intelligible.  According  to  the  translation  published  by  M. 
Maspero  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "Contes  populaires"  (Paris,  1889,) 
their  sequence  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Adventures  of  Alexander  in  India.     Mention  is  made  of  the 

Brahmans  and  of  a  certain  Kalynos. 

2.  Alexander,  disguised  as  a  messenger,  is  detained  at  a  foreign 

court  and  becomes  acquainted  with  Eleazar,  the  Persian. 

3.  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  dead,  is  concealed  by  Antilochos. 

(See  below.) 

*  The  mark  used  by  the  scribe  above  all  letters  is  the  same.     It  is,  in  truth, 
rather  a  dot  than  a  line ;  a  fact  which,  added  to  the  mode  of  its  employment  in 

such  words  as  6XJLA.Te,  lopeg^,  Clt^T,  6pOC|,  b  a  farther  indication 
of  northern  influence. 
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4.  Menander's  dream.      Reception  of  the  news  of  Alexander's 

death.     {See  below.) 

5.  Alexander,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  overhears  Agrikolaos,  king 

of  the  Persians,  congratulating  the  troops  on  their  freedom 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Then,  discovering  himself  to 
his  friends,  he  orders  the  execution  of  the  Persian  king, 
while  he  rewards  and  exalts  Eleazar.*  {See  below.) 
6.  Antipater,  exhorted  to  seek  his  father  (?  Alexander),  declares 
him  to  be  long  since  dead. 

7.  The  plot  of  Antipater  to  poison  Alexander. 

8.  The  poisoning  of  Alexander. 

Of  these  incidents,  only  the  last  two  can  be  identified  in  the 
Greek  romance  of  Pseudo-Callisthenes.  The  others  belong  to  some 
unknown  version.     {Sre  P.S.) 

As  our  new-found  fragment  is  concerned  with  farther  adventures 
of  the  king  and  his  three  companions,  Menander,  Selpharios  and 
Diatrophe,  I  will,  before  dealing  with  it,  give  a  translation  of  those 
portions  of  the  Paris  texts  in  whxh  these  actors  appear. 

In  passages  of  difficulty,  where  no  other  interpretation  suggested 
itself,  I  have  followed  that  of  the  former  translators,  indicating  the 
sources  respectively  by  the  letters  B.  and  M. 

Jburn,  As.f  8^*  sdrie,  ix,  p.  14.  {v.  Masp.,  *' Contes,"  p.  326.) 

(Recto.) 

"Alexander  has  died* in  the  Chaosm  {sic)"  All  that  heard  cried 
aloud,  and  the  king,  when  he  had  heard  (it),  was  grieved  at  heart 
and  bewailed  the  kingdom  with  Anlilochos.  Said  he,  "I  was 
anxious  to  despatch  the  great  king  into  the  Chaos  (j/V),  and  I  (now) 
fear  lest  his  army  come  upon  us."  Said  Antilochos  to  him,  **  I  was 
eager  in  begging  thee  to  pardon  him  and  thou  hast  not  decided  to 
take  my  advice  nor  hast  thou  turned  thy  face  toward  me."  Said  the 
king  to  him,  "  Why  hast  thou  not  found  means  to  pardon  him  ?  " 
But  at  night,  they  brought  Alexander  to  the  house  of  Antilochos, 
and  he  took  him  and  put  him  in  a  vault  and  supplied  him  with  all 

•  The  group    ItC6pA.Cep,  used  here  (Bouriant,  1.1.,  ix,  p.  10)  to  denote 
the  manner  of  binding  the  captive  women,  appears  to  me  to  represent  the  Arabic 

^(^_^,}^r  plur.  -LrfiLa  vinculum.  A  genuine  Egyptian  word  could  not  have  such 
a  vocalisation. 
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good  things.  Now  the  news  was  spread  abroad  in  all  the  country 
that  Alexander  was  dead ;  and  all  that  heard  it  were  as  stones  (00  ?) 

what  had  happened. 

After  this  Menander  saw  a  dream  in  this  wise,  a  vision,  which 
he  beheld  in  this  fashion.  A  lion,  bound  with  an  iron  (chain),  and 
he  saw  him  as  he  was  cast  down  into  a  pit.  And  lo,  a  man  talked 
with  him,  saying,  "Menander,  how  is  it  that  thou  art  not  gone 
down  with  the  lion  ?    Dost  thou  not  see  that  his  purple  is  fallen  ?  * 

he    spoke  in  haste    [  ?  g^It   OTiTenKJ    with 

Selpharios  and  Diatrophe,  saying,^  "Ye  sleep?" 

(Verso.) 

They  said,  "What  has  happened,  oh,  Peotopilosophos?"  (M.) 

Said  he,  weeping,  "  I  shall shall  befall  the  enemies  of 

Alexander t  the  vision  of  those  that  hate  him.  passing 

by  in  a  dream.  I  was  like  to  a  stone,  by  reason  of  grief."  Said 
Menander  to  them,  "  The  lion  which  I  saw  was  the  king."  They 
held  converse  till  the  morning,  (when)  lo,  a  messenger  came  to 
Selpharios,  Menander  and  Diatrophe,  crying  out,  weeping  and 
saying,  "  Who  will  (?  could)  hear  these  words  that  I  have  heard  and 
be  silent?  For  (?  though)  the  speaking  of  them  is  terror,  and  the 
bringing  forth  of  them  shame.  "J 

Quoth  Menander,  "  What  is  the  word  (you  bring),  my  son  ?  I 
no  longer  know  what  has  befallen  the  king  Alexander."  Said  the 
messenger  to  them,  "  Men  it  was,  worthy  of  death,  that  laid  hands 
upon  my  lord,  the  king,  in  Gedrosia  and  have  slain  him."  Then 
Menander  took  his  purple  robe,  and  rent  it,  and  Selpharios  and 
Diatrophe  (took)  their  cloaks  and  rent  them  and  lamented,  and  it 
seemed  to  them  as  if  the  earth  were  moved  (///.,  and  they  were  as  if 

*  Bouriant's  completion  of  the  gap  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  X6  may  imply 
a  verb  before  it.  Perhaps  the  space  might  be  filled  thus  :  ^TOO  ItVItj^T 
[A.It  ^e  &c.,  or  SxU€Kn]A.T  [oit  X€  &c.  In  any  case,  a  n^pitive 
^tl  is  out  of  place  with  the  preceding  iULUCK . 

f  B.'s  ^Ilt^'V  can  only  stand  here  if  there  is  also  space  for  a  following  6. 

t  My  translation  here  supposes  ItC|  for  neC|,  and  regards  XOOT  and 
T^OOT  (=  X^TOOT)  as  nominal  infinitives  with  suffix,  although  the 
article  is  wanting.  Of  :XOOT  for  €XOOT  (B.)  there  is  no  instance  in  these 
texts. 
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the  earth  were  moved).  Said  Diatrophe,  **  I  will  go  and  bring  news 
of  my  lord.''  And  he  took  with  him  a  chiliarch  (M.)  and  three 
soldiers,  and  went  to  Gedrosia.  They  heard  the  news,  and  learned 
everything  and  returned  (B.)  to  the  army.     When  Menander  heard 

these  things,*  he saying, 

1.1.,  p.  19.  {v,  Masp.,  p.  330). 

(Recto.) 
When  evening  was  come,  Alexander  arrayed  himself  in  a  soldier's 
cloak,  and  went  out,  walking  through  the  camp.  Now  Selpharios 
commanded  in  proclamation  (B.)  that  no  one  should  drink  wine, 
nor  put  on  t  fine  raiment  for  forty  days  of  mourning  for  the  king 
Alexander,  But  Alexander  went  his  way  and  saw  Agrikolaos,  the 
king  of  the  Persians,  upbraiding  (soB.,  but  ?)  his  army  and  saying  to 
them,  "  Arise  now,  ye  men  of  courage,  and  eat  and  drink,  since  the 
yoke  is  fallen  from  you,  namely  Alexander,  whom  they  have  killed. 
What  is  it  which  is  thus  in  your  .  .  .  .  ?  hearts,  that  ye  be  servants  to 
Macedonia  and  Egypt?"  Quoth  Agrikolaos  (sic.  /<^tf  Alexander), 
**  It  shall  not  be  to-day  that  thou  eatest  and  drinkest,  thou  good 
man,  of  steadfast  heart."  And  he  arose  and  went  to  those  of 
Macedonia,  and  said  ^to  them,  **  Why  will  ye  not  eat  nor  drink, 
seeing  he  that  slew  you  in  war  is  dead  ?  Behold,  now  he  is  slain  ; 
be  glad  and  rejoice  i"  They  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  -mad ;"  and 
when  they  had  said  this,  they  set  about  casting  stones  at  him 
Alexander  remained  (?  concealed  himself)  till  midnight,  went  to  the 
house  of  Antilochos  and  mounted  upon  Chiron. 

(Verso.) 
He  went  to  the  place  where  Menander  was,  for  their  (sic)  eyes 
were  heavy.  He  said  to  Menander  and  Selpharios  and  Diatrophe, 
"  Ye  are  my  strength."  (?  =  It  is  on  you  that  I  rely.)  Said  Menander, 
"  Thy  voice  it  was  that  I  heard.**  Said  Diatrophe,  "  My  father, 
what  has  happened  to  thee?  It  is  an  imagination  that  I  heard." 
When  they  were  silent,  he  repeated  (his  story),  saying,  "  I  am 
Alexander,  whom  the  men  of  Gedrosia  slew;  but  Antilochos 
preserved  my  life.  Chiron,  tell  now  J  what  has  befallen  me."  But 
when  morning  was  come,  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingship  ; 

*  B.'s  restitution  leaves  no  room  for  ItOl* 

t  B.'s  ItXepeC|  is  not  suitable.     The  gap  would  be  filled  by  KlteCI. 

$  ?eiiooV'for  jSIiioot. 
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and  Alexander  had  the  herald  cry  aloud  forthwith,  saying,  "  King 
Alexander  has  arrived  ! "  At  once  the  crowd  came,  and  Agrikolaos 
came  too  and  said,  "  We  beheld  thy  face  and  lived."  But  king 
Alexander  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  emerged  from  thy  wine 
(  =  drunkenness)  of  the  evening,  when  thou  saidest.  The  yoke  of 
Alexander  is  departed  from  us,  ye  (may  ?)  eat  and  drink."  The  king 
bade  forthwith  that  his  head  be  cut  off  with  the  sword.  Quoth  the 
king,  **  Take  now  vinegar,  in  place  of  (the)  wine  that  thou  drankest 
till  thou  wast  drunk."  And  king  Alexander  said,  "  Bring  me  the 
Alarichs."     (M.  sing.)     They  brought  him  (or  his) 


I  will  now  give  the  text  and  translation  of  the  new  fragment, 
retaining  the  diacritical  marks  of  the  original.  The  number  of  dots 
in  the  lacunae  indicate  the  probable  number  of  letters  missing. 
(The  word-division  is  mine.) 

Recto. 

I.  A.qpajnK[pe juli  e  Kl^  ^^^ 

pe  neqTooT  [iteiepoooT]  fioX*  e^oX  it 
^errec^  exe  nA.i  ne  [cj>ic(joit]  VHoit  xiKpHC 
JjM  ^eTcj>p^.xHc  4L^cejuLooT  xe  e^oX  It 

5.  g^HXoT  ^.Tco  ^.ToTitoq  SjuuLooT  e^oX  (Te 
xe"^  epe  Tnire*  Suuloot  exeAJUUu.T  g^oXetf" 
juLertltcoc®  ^.T^tA.T  erno^T' HKA-Ke  ^ex^.T 
xe  jtxea^cToJtx^  juuuLon  e  ^ok«  e^otn  ne 
xe  JUL€^^.^xpoc  xe  Jtx^peneine  ng^ 


a.  =  J^OOX. 

b.  =  2>HXC- 

c  cf.  efi.oX   V^p   xe,    stem,  §.  609,  end. 

d.     =    TTJfrf^, 

e.  =  juLiinccoc. 

f.  =  JULilCJJ^rbjUL.     The  CIJ  has  been  written  over  an  It. 

g.  =   SlWK 
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ID.  g^xoop  erjjLoce  nreitxA-Xoit  epooT 
ncelJULA^xe  rniergHpe  g^i^oX  ^noit 
Te^  itTen»opeAJL  eg^oTit  eroc^jce  a.t' 

[i  letter]  TpojiiKpe  XG  iteq2>Te**-TOJtJL ^  euL&.xe 
2ce  itite  puojtxB  lopeg,^  xjut^o  ititerepmr 

15.  [nexje  ^-XTj^A-irfpoc  xe  ajulot  nejuuuL^.! 
[itxjoK  xiteit*  AJLHitA-iTTpoc  jutR  ceX<t^pioc 

tie  _ 

xiLeit  2Li^.xpo<tK  A-TZXe  2^6  exn  crro"*  it 

Mr 

g^Ticp  eeTAJLoce  iteTrafKpe  2^6  iteronr 

Kg,  g^ejuuioToem  ercoTeM.  exeouLH  n 
20.  iterepKT  ^.T^oupeJUL  eg^oTit  euK^-Ke 

A.nrca>TeAJL  i^e  execAJUi  ecxu3]uuuu)c 

2ce  aAt^^A-h  JULeit  xiLKn^.irrpoc  juLit  ceX<t^. 

ploc  JxK  2LrA.xpo<tK  ^co  epcoxeit  oja. 

ntAiLA.  neace  aAt^^^htpoc  xe  lt2s.IIt^^tD"* 
25.  [€po]i  ^.it  gA.rrr^.(rine  SLno^igme" 

[Sccoq  A.]cpawp€JUL  oit  h^  KeKo*n  [^.q^.] 

h.  =  ^ 

L  One  is  inclined  here  to  read  AJXVd  ^TpgJTlHpG  ;  and  though 
there  is  not  space  in  either  line  for  CO ,  its  omission  is  probaUy  a  slip  of  the 
writer.     Or  else  the  first  A-T  is  superfluous,  the  gap  lacking  merely  an  ^ 

j.        =  ^TiJCTtJJJtX. 

v.       =  €KJOpg^,  in  Fut.  Ill  after  xe.  ».  Stem,  §.  6li. 

I.  ?  =  fUv.  The  number  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  forbids  the  Coptic 
Conjunction. 

II.  Note  gender  of  the  numerr* 
m.      =  R-f  ItA^CO. 

n.    =  ijLnefgjme. 

o.?    =  €. 
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Verso. 

PX  I.  2>^pA.T[eq p  nexe  T[ec] 

juui  itA.q  }uL[ILllLH^c€^c^]^.T  xe  g^oo  epoK 
a5  ^.XT2;^itxpo[c  JUtHn]A.rrrpoc  2i€  JULnq 

5.  itoTepKxe  nneg^Toxjop  A.qitA.T  eg^enoT 
oem  nexe  iSkT^i^irrpoc  xe  juu.pen^juu.^ 

pioc  2l€  ^.qjULHg^TOTeq'  ^.q^JuiA^Te  nqTooT 

jUL€itiu.irrpoc  Te  cgoAt-eT  i^iA-xpocj^K  cn^-T 

ID.  A.XT2;A.rrrpoc  i^e  &ooq  A-qcoo-rren  e^oX 

irreqtf^  ng,fi.0Tp  A-qjut^g^ec  4LqijuLA.g^ 
«tf  TeqoTit^JUL 

ng^J^oTp  pee  irreqoTiujuL  ^.too  qa^.n 
^oK*  ennoXTJULoc  2cm  euiiA.T  errejJLtfu/t 
15-  aA.qjuLige  TtxeqeTix  ceirre  ^.X-rj^^irrpoc] 
Te*  A-qcgcJoXexiL  6X110(1"  nc2s.moTfi.[e^  Tec] 
juui  2ie  A.cT4Lg,eJuuutA:xe  n^-XTX^rrrpoc 

sic 

ijuiJULHg^ajojuLeT-^  neon  ^e  g^oo  epoK  coXe^^^^n 


p.  =  nioToein. 
q.  =  jOuuie. 

r.  =  A.qjULeg,Toxq. 

s,    =  -f  OT.    [as  if  fgr  •  XeOT.] 
t.    =  SLiJOK. 

u.   =   &'. 

V.  =  c^noTqe. 
X.  =  JULeg^goSjLiff. 
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nrpoc  epcg^.n  neg^To  (Tkn^  encox  aA.q 
20.  reopen  neqg^H  a.tu)  nexe  TecjuLK  on  xe 
^.i2s.i'  JUL^exeKOT^.a^^  nexe  a-Xtx^h 
Tpoc  xe  juu.  itA.1  rrrej^oTciA.  exen  n 
K^.2,  Tepeq"  ^.tcjo  mre  lujxijxe  2,H^o^-^.c 
ce**^  1U.1  nexe  Tecuui  n^-q  :xe  e^oXxe  ail 
25.  neKA.i2ii  Sjuuloi  noTnotf^  nA.2,e  ^.XXa.  eic 
HKA-g,  Tepeq"  ^.kiujx  epoq  g^it  iieK^A.X[^.T(Jo]*** 
^.Kepxoeic  epoq  a.XXa.  pcgA.n  n[(jone]®« 
[ti]  efi.oX  SJLneqoToeiit  Toxeg|f|^ 


y.     I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  use  of  this  verb.     c/.  Peyron,  s.v. 

8.  =    aiT€lV. 

aa,  cc   =  THpq. 

bb.     =   vTToraaaeiv. 

dd.     There  is  hardly  room  for  (JO. 

ee.     (JO  (®'  3j)  partly  visible. 

(Recto.) 

He  wondered the  four  rivers  which  flow  forth  from  it, 

these  being  the  Pison,  Gihon,  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  They 
drank  water  from  them  and  were  glad,  because  that  spring  of  water 
was  sweet.  Afterwards  they  beheld  a  great  Darkness  and  said,  "  We 
cannot  enter  (it)."  Quoth  Menander,  "  Let  us  bring  some  mares 
that  have  young,*  and  let   us  mount  them,  and  let  their  young 

*  The  Qualitative  of  At-ICe  is  very  rare  and  its  value  here,  to  me  at  least, 
not  clear.  Since  the  verb  is  found  as  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive,  its 
Qualitative  may  =  **  brought  forth "  and  also  **  in  the  state  of  parentage " 
(v.  Stem,  §  348).     The  latter  appears  to  be  .the  meaning  in  Zoega,  p.  38,  1.  14 : 

oT(ri.xjLA.TXi  ecjuLoci  eope  necKOTXi  juuliu.c  oTe& 

itCCJOC.  In  a  newly  acquired  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (whose  perusal  was 
kindly  allowed  me  by  Dr.  Budge),  a  passive  sense  seems  suitable  ;  ^eitAiL^ 

ercypgcop  ^.too  eTKK  eJS.oX  epe  neeapioit  itg^KTo-r 
^.T(Jo  epe  itJS.A.ajop  juLoce  ng^KTox, 
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ones  *  be  kept  without,  and  let  us,  for  our  part,  penetrate  into  the 
Darkness."  And  (?)  they  wondered,  for  it  was  very  dark,  so  that 
one  would  not  see  the  other's  face.  Said  Alexander,  "  Come  with 
me,  thou,  Menander,  and  Selpharios  and  Diatrophe."  They  mounted 
on  four  mares  that  had  young,  but  their  young  ones  remained  in  the 
light,  hearing  each  other's  voice  (/.«.,  the  parents  and  the  foals) ; 
and  they  went  into  the  Darkness.  And  they  heard  the  voice  saying, 
"  Alexander  and  Menander  and  Selpharios  and  Diatrophe  !  Content 
yourselves  (to  have  arrived)  at  this  place  !  "  Said  Alexander,  "  I  will 
not  be  content  until  I  find  that  which  I  seek."  And  he  advanced 
still  a  little  farther  and  stood  still Said  the  voice  to  him 

(Verso.) 

for  the  second  time'(?),  "Content  thyself,  oh,  Alexander!"  But 
Menander  did  not  wish  to  stand  still,  and  he  looked  below  the  feet 
of  the  horses  and  saw  things  shining.  Said  Alexajxler,  "  Let  us 
take  these  shining  things,  for  they  are  gems."  And  Selpharios  filled 
his  hand  and  took  four,  while  Menander  (took)  three,  Diatrophe  two. 
But  Alexander  himself  stretched  out  his  left  hand  and  filled  it  and 
took  three  (and)  his  right  hand  five  of  them.  His  left  hand  was  as 
his  right,  and  when  he  went  to  war,  from  that  hour  forth,  he  used  to 
fight  with  his  two  hands.  Now  Alexander  smelled  a  great  smell  of 
incense,  and  the  voice  caught  the  ear  of  Alexander  for  the  third  time, 
saying,  "  Let  it  suffice  thee,  oh,  Alexander !  If  the  horse  should 
take  to  galloping  (?),  he  will  injure  his  body."  And  the  voice  said 
farther,  "  Ask  what  thou  wilt,"  Said  Alexander,  "  Give  me  power 
over  the  whole  earth  and  let  my  enemies  be  in  subjection  to  me." 
Said  the  voice  to  him,  "  Because  thou  hast  not  demanded  of  me 
great  length  of  life ;  but  lo,  the  whole  earth,  thou  hast  seen  it  with 
thine  eyes  and  (?)  hast  ruled  over  it  But  when  the  stone  (?) 
yields  up  (?)  its  light,  then 


*  C[}Kp6  here  must  refer  to  the  foals.  It  is  similarly  used  in  (Boheir.) 
Levit.  xxii,  28,  with  reference  to  cattle.  The  viavitrKOQ  or  iraic  of  the  Bible  are 
in  Coptic  rather  g^epSipe  :  ifceXaipi  and  Sj^Jl^j^'^  '-  ^XoT 
{e.£..  Acts  V,  10,  and  Gen.  xviii,  7) ;  otherwise  one  might  be  tempted  here  to  see 
a  reference  to  attendants,  **  young  men,"  and  to  translate  eTJULOCG,  "young, 
(lately)  bom  horses.*  Vet  to  this  the  3rd  pers,,  IteTXILOCe,  would  be 
opposed. 
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P.S. — After  writing  the  above,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  Dr. 
Budge  to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Alexander  story,  published  by  him 
("Alexander  the  Great,"  1889).  The  Discourse  attributed  to  Jacob 
of  Serugh  contains  an  episode  evidently  of  identical  origin  with  that 
in  our  text  as  to  the  expedition  into  the  "  Darkness  "  {v,  1.1.,  pp.  Ixxix, 
and  170  ff.)  though  the  Syriac  story  is  amplified  by  various  details 
wanting  in  the  Coptic  text. 
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Dear  Mr.  Rylands, 

From  the  "Account  of  some  recent  discoveries  in  Hiero- 
glyphical  Literature,"  by  Thomas  Young,  page  11,  we  know,  that 
Young's  first  serious  studies  in  Egyptology  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  18 14.  The  results  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Bough  ton, 
as  those  of  "  a  learned  friend,"  on  the  24th  April,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  printed  in  the  Archaologia^  XVIII,  p.  59-72, 
together  with  an  appendix  written  by  Young  during  the  summer  of 
the  same  year. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  obtained  a  reprint  of  this  publication,  which 
bears  the  autograph  dedication  of  Dr.  Young  to  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
On  the  margin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Appendix  (p.  6  of  the  reprint 
=  p.  64  of  the  Archalogiay  1.  2  from  below)  I  find  the  date 
"  7  Nov."  written  by  Young,  indicating  the  time  when  this  part  was 
finished.  Further  on  he  noted— and  this  is  especially  interesting  for 
the  chronology  of  the  progress  Young  made  in  decyphering  the 
hieroglyphs — at  the  end  of  the  memoir,  "The  inscription  on  the 

base  of  the  golden  image,  PI.  4,  is  King living  for  ever; 

the  name  Ol  Cj  may  possibly  be  something  like  Menoth  ;  but  this 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  figure  of 
the  image.     T.Y." 

The  inscription  to  which  Young  refers  is  found  on  a  small 
kneeling  golden  statue  of  a  king  from  Dendera,  who  holds  in  each 
hand  a  small  libation-vase.     On  the  underside  is  written  from  right 

to  left  ^\^ fof  (?)Ul  ■?- *^.  The  middle  sign  of  the  cartouche 
is  indistinctly  given  in  the  publication.  If  it  is  really  ^ ,  the  car- 
touche probably  does  not  represent  the  prenomen  of  King  Assa  of 
the   5th   dynasty,   but   rather  a    variant    of    that    of    Schabataka 

(    ®  IW^   1^   if  it  is  intended  for  T,  it  gives  the  prenomen  of 

Labako.  Young  has  changed,  in  its  reading,  the  direction  of  the 
signs,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  demotic,  and  of  which  the 
first  is  given  in  a  similar  form  to  m  in  his  alphabet  on  pi.  3.  The 
reading  of  the  cartouche  is  faulty  in  all  cases,  but  he  had  already  at 
that  time,  as  we  see  by  his  above  mentioned  note,  decyphered  in  a 

right  manner  4ss»  "  King,"  and  -V-^T^  ,  "living  for  ever,"  a  sense 
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corresponding  to  the  "ever  living,"  given  to  it  in  the  letter  to 
Boughton,  and  more  correct  than  that  of  "immortal"  he  gave  to  the 
sentence  in  his  article  "  Egypt  "in  18 18. 

The  Papyrus  Boughton  itself,  of  which  only  very  small  fragments 
are  left,  appears  to  have  contained  a  historical  or  perhaps  a  fictive 
text. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Wiedemann. 


m6dOm.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 
,  London,  1892  (52  pp.  text  and  37  plates,  of  which  11  are  in  colours). 

Dear  Mr.  Rylands, 

You  having  requested  me  to  write  a  short  notice  of  Mr. 
Petrie's  new  work  for  the  Proceedings;  I  do  so  the  more  wiUingly 
(in  spite  of  having  been  personally  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  a  small  portion  of  it)  because  my  study  of  the  plates  of  inscriptions 
led  me  to  various  conclusions  that  could  not  be  well  developed  in 
my  account  of  the  texts.  These  conclusions,  checked  by  a  perusal 
of  the  entire  work  as  it  is  now  laid  before  the  public,  will  form  part 
of  the  present  notice. 

MedQnv,  as  the  modern  Egyptians  pronounce  the  name  which  a 
few  centuries  ago  was  MeidAm  ^,jj^,.  is  well  known  to  travellers. 
The  village  is  marked  by  a  stone  pyramid  of  peculiar  form,  which 
rises  like  a  tower  built  in  stages  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
undulating  desert  near  the  entrance  to  the  Fayum.  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  spent  the  winter  of  1890-91  in  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
history  and  construction  of  the  pyramid,  and  in  examining  the  tombs 
and  other  remains  surrounding  it.  The  accumulations  of  sand  and 
fallen  blocks,  piled  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  at  the  base,  made  the 
task  of  excavation  at  the  pyramid  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  the 
explorer  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  little  temple 
of  primitive  construction  built  against  the  middle  of  the  side  which 
faces  the  valley   of  the   Nile.      This  building  was  perfect,   and 
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although  there  were  no  inscriptions  cut  in  the  stone,  visitors  of  a 
later  period  had  recorded  their  names,  designating  the  pyramid  as 
that  of  Seneferu.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  step  pyramid 
of  Sakkarah  goes  back  to  the  age  of  king  Teser,  but  with  this 
exception,  Senefeni^s  pyramid  and  temple  are  the  earliest  dateable 
monuments  in  Egypt. 

At  the  foot  of  Seneferu's  pyramid  lay  the  mastaba-tombs  in  which 
rested  many  magnates  of  his  court.  One  of  the  chief  wondera  of  the 
Gizeh  museum  is  the  painted  limestone  group  of  Prince  Rahotep  and 
his  wife  Nefert,  discovered  there  by  Vassa4i.  Mr.  Petrie  cleared  a 
number  of  the  tombs,  ascertained  their  true  form,  found  the  well- 
concealed  mummy  pits  in  them,  and  copied  the  scenes  and 
inscriptions.  The  few  objects  that  were  obtained  in  the  course  of 
these  excavations  were  carefully  preserved  as  unique  relics  of  a 
primaeval  time,  and  the  collections  of  drawings,  the  bones*  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Seneferu,  their  pottery  and  tools,  were  brought  to 
England,  and  there  subjected  to  a  minute  scrutiny. 

The  bones  have  still  to  be  reported  on,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
collection  is  now  made  available  for  study  in  the  book. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
discoveries  at  MedQm :  it  comprises  also  accounts  of  certain  classes 
of  remains  found  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  former  seasons,  and  now  at 
length  worked  out  en  masse.  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell  explains  the  com- 
position of  colours  from  examples  of  various  epochs,  and  Dr.  A. 
Wiedemann  that  of  different  varieties  of  kohl  (eye  paint),  while 
Mr.  W.  E.  Crum  has  taken  in  hand  the  Coptic  papyri.  Dr.  Gladstone 
(some  of  whose  analyses  of  copper  and  bronze  implements  have 
appeared  in  these  Proceedings^  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell  and  the  present 
writer  have  also  contributed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  text 
of  this  varied  and  important  publication. 

But  what  will  charm  the  eye  and  mind  of  every  beholder  are 
the  plates  in  which  the  scenes  and  inscriptions  are  reproduced, 
especially  those  few  of  Rahotep's  tomb  (XI-XIV)  in  which  the 
outlines  have  sustained  scarcely  any  damage.  These  are  no  con- 
ventions of  the  modern  copyist,  they  are  the  very  lines  of  the  old 
draughtsmen  and  sculptors,  made  when  Egypt  was  bursting  into 
full  consciousness  of  her  power  for  monumental  art.  The  colouring 
of  the  plates  is  less  precise,  yet  serves  well  to  indicate  what  is  most 
important  on  this  score. 
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Having  now  summarily  indicated  the  contents  of  the  volume,  I 
will  proceed  to  comment  on  a  few  details. 

First  with  regard  to  the  hog  (PI.  xxi  and  page  31).  In  early  sculp- 
tures the  pig  is  found  only  three  times,  in  each  case  associated  with 
the  name  of  Seneferu.  That  this  should  be  merely  a  coincidence  is 
impossible.  There  are  three  important  tombs  of  the  time  of  Sene- 
feru, namely,  those  of  Nefermaat  and  Rahotep  at  Medilm^  and  that 
of  Amten  at  Abusir.  Rahotep  and  Amten  alone  mention  Seneferu, 
and  in  these  alone  the  pig  is  figured.  From  the  very  numerous 
tombs  of  the  later  IVth,  the  Vth,  and  the  Vlth  dynasties  the  pig  is 
entirely  absent,  excepting  one  tomb  at  Dahshur,  of  Tua-ra,  a  priest 
of  Seneferu's  pyramid,   dating  from   the  Vth  dynasty  (Af em.  Miss, 

Arch,  au  Caire^  I,  191)-     In  Amten  the  word  |  '^'^in  the  sense  of 

*•  domestic  animals  "  is  determined  by  the  signs  ^\ltj  ^5$*  an  ass 

and  a  pig.     In  Rahotep  the  name  of  an  estate  is  ft  ^^  "^^^^  ^->?  ® 

*' pig-bane;"  in  Tua-ra  an  estate  is  called  »  ^  ^  ^^^  "pig-de- 
stroyer." These  two  names  perhaps  show  the  attitude  of  the 
Egyptian  farmers  towards  the  predatory  wild  boar.  The  pig,  which 
is  not  found  in  any  tomb  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  reappears  only  at  the 
approach  of  the  New  Kingdom,  especially  at  El  Kab. 

On  PL  VIII  are  seen  the  guiding  lines  drawn  by  an  architect  to 
fix  the  slope  of  a  masiaba-wall.  They  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
section  No.  60  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus.     In  this  the  triangular  figure 

or  monument  A  called  ill  has  the  mastada  slope  of  i  in  4 :  the 

perpendicular  is  called  /j'^^(|(|  Y""^^   ^     V^^^  "length  of 

height,"  the  base  is  ^^^^^^  \\    ^     "  foundation,"  while  the  ratio  (i :  4) 

of  the  half  base  to  the  vertical  is  Ij  «  .->-^  "principle  (of  con- 
struction)," literally  that  which  "qualifies"  or  "characterises"  it. 

I  am  able  to  correct  a  little  mistake  made  by  the  author  on  p.  34. 
The  base  of  a  statuette  of  Seneferu-Kheli  which  Mr.  Petrie  was  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  the  Ancient  Kingdom  on  the  ground  of  the 
name  Seneferu,  is  really  much  later.  Names  compounded  with  the 
name  of  Seneferu  are  very  common  in  the  Kahun  Papyri  of  the  Xllth 
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and  Xlllth  dynasties,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  his  pyramid  at 
M^diim.  Kheti  as  a  name  is  hardly  known  before  the  Xth  dynasty, 
at  Asyiit,  and  the  compound  name  Seneferu-Kheti  is  of  a  form  that 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Amenemhat  III,  while  it  may  be 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  dynasty. 

Beyond  the  lists  of  royal  names  there  is  hardly  any  historical 
record  known  of  the  Ancient  Memphite  Kingdom ;  even  the  dynastic 
divisions  of  Manetho  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  But  for  manners 
and  customs,  arts  and  crafts,  the  tombs  of  Mediim  furnish  the  most 
wonderful  illustrations  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  monu- 
mental period  in  Egypt. 

Yours,  etc.,  F.  L.  Griffith. 


A  QUI   LA   PRIORITY,   A   M.    MaSPERO   OU  A   MOI  ? 

Dans  une  note  qui  vient  de  paraitre,*  le  titulaire  actuel  de  la 
chaire  de  Champollion  dit  ceci :  "  J'ai  eu  Toccasion  d'etudier,  en  1877 
et   1878,  dans   mes  cours  au  College  de  France,  la  pr^formante 

^v     M,   -^^    Md,   de   I'Egyptien,   et  de   montrer  qu'un  certain 

nombre  de  mots  qu'on  croyait  simples^  sont  en  r^alit^  des  composes 

de  cet   ^v    -  M  et  d^un  autre  mot.     Entre  autres  exemples,  j'avais 

cit^  dh  lors  le  titre     j^     MIROU,  dont  Torthographe 


nous  ramenait  au  titre  ."    Je  crains  que  M.  Maspero  ne  se 

tfompe  de  m^moire,  quant  k  I'^poque  oil  il  aurait  cit^  ce  dernier 
exemple  l^^')  comme  preuve  de  la  dite  particularity  lexico- 
graphique,  1*^.  parce  que  Particle  de  1878!  oil  il  traite  "la  forme 
factitive  en  ^^>"  ne  contient  rien  au  sujet^  du  titre  5^  3 
2".  parce  que  Tarticle  de  1880  J  oil  son  ^l^ve  M.  Ceugney  traite 

*  Proceedingi,  XIV,  page  314. 

t  Melanges  dArchiologie  igyptienne  et  assyriennCy  III,  page  126. 

X  Recueil  de  Vienveg^  II,  p.  I  et  suiv. 
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la  m^ine  mati^re  —  article  qui  paralt  aspirer  k  vider  la  question  — 
ne  contient  rien  non  plus  par  rapport  au  titre  5^  .  Et  quand 
meme  M.  Maspero,  k  la  dite  ^poque,  eQt  ^nonce  la  susdite  expli- 
cation de    ff^    par  rapport  k  <z>,  cela  ne  Tautorise  aucunement  k 

chercher  une  connexiqn  quelconque  entre  son  hypothkse^  restde  sans 
preuves  publiques,  et  ma  dkouvertCy  fondle  sur  des  raisons  con- 
cluantes,  entre  les  mains  des  collogues ;  car  c'est  justement  T^tude 

d'une  s^rie  de  monuments,  011  le  titre    5^    s'^change  contre  celui  de 

<z>  (p.  ex.    5^  k  cot^  de  ^  ci  j,  qui  m*a  port^  k  formuler  la 

th^se  que    5^    est  k  <cz>  ce  que  ^\  v    ^     ^st  k  f , 

Je  crois  d'ailleurs  que  ma  dite  dkouverte  r^ellement  mdritait  ce 
nom  en  1883,  date  oil  mon  article  de  la  Z^tschrift  a  ^t^  public.  En 
faveur  de  cette  th^se,  je  citerai  Particle  "  Der  Sarkophag  des  Patupep  *' 
de  notre  regrett^  confrere  Ernst  von  Berot^iann,*  article  qui  a  paru 

en  1882   et  dans  lequel  (page  149,  note  2)  T^change  entre    S^    et 

<::>,  pour  des  titres  composes,  a  ^t^  inexactement  expliqu^.  On 
peut  en  toute  tranquillity  pr^tendre  que  ce  dernier  savant,  dont  la 
valeur  en  ^gyptologie  est  incontestee,  ^tait  parfaitement  au  courant 
du  d^veloppement  de  notre  science  :  par  cons^uent,  si  T^uation 

^   =  <i:r>  aurait  ^t^  ^tablie  longtemps  avant  mon  article  pr^cit^, 

il  aurait  sans  doute  d(i  la  connaitre. 

L'"oratio  pro  domo"  (voir  Recueil  de  Vieweg^NWly  page  150) 

que  d^bite  M.  Maspero,  quant  k  la  pr^formante    ^v     -^^j   i^^ 

parait  d'ailleurs  mal  k  propos,  s'il  faut  admettre,  ce  que  je  crois,  qufe 
c'est  au  propri^taire  de  la  maison  qu'il  appartient  de  faire  valoir  des 
pretentions  de  la  possdder,  non  pas  aux  locataires. 

Maintenant  il  est  connu  que  Brugsch,  d^j^  en  1868  ( Worterbuchy 

P^e  597),  a  etabli  Texistence  d'une  pr^formante  ^.  ,  ..^^  ;  en 

sorte  que  les  pretentions  de  M.  Maspero  ici  se  montrent  quelque 
peu  tardives. 

*  Recueil  de  Vieweg^  III,  page  148  et  suiv. 
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II  faut  d'ailleurs  regretter  que  ceux  qui  forment  des  61feves  en 
egyptologie  ne  sont  pas  toujours  plus  int^ressds  k  faire  valoir  les 
m^rites  de  leurs  pred^cesseurs  ou  de  leurs  contemporains ;  car  cela 
amenera  infaillihlement  les  disciples  k  user  de  la  meme  indifference 
par  rapport  k  des  savants  qui  quelquefois  occupent  des  places 
d'honneur  dans  la  science  modeme. 

Karl  Piehl. 
Upsal,  Maij  1892. 


Note. — The  Council  thinks  it  right  from  time  to  time  to 
remind  contributors  that,  in  every  instance,  the  author 
alone  is  responsible  for  his  statements. 

The  Society  itself  takes  no  part  in  polemics,  which  may 
sometimes  be  unavoidable,  but  never  desirable. 

W.H.R. 


•  -He— ^&g^— »-^ 


NOTICE. 

Owing  to  the  Society  having  outgrown  the  accommodation 
provided  in  the  rooms  at  11,  Hart  Street,  the  Library  and 
Offices  have  now  been  removed  to  the  house  No.  37,  Great 
Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  circular  recently  issued  to  the  Members,  to  which  a  list  of 
the  subscriptions  already  received  is  added.  Further  dona- 
tions will  be  published  in  the  future  parts  of  the  Proceedmgs. 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY, 

37,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Dear  Sir,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Society  removed  from  33,  Bloomsbury 
Street  to  11,  Hart  Street,  where  it  occupied  two  rooms,  but  during 
the  past  few  years  the  Society's  Library  and  Collections  have  gi'eatly 
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increased,  and  the  space  became  quite  insufficient.  It  has  therefore 
been  long  evident  to  the  Council  that  a  larger  and  more  suitable 
house  would  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  for 
some  time  past  a  search  for  fresh  premises  has  been  instituted. 
Fortunately  a  new  and  far  more  convenient  home  has  been  found  at 
37,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C,  just  at  the  time  when  the  lease  in 
Hart  Street  had  run  out,  and  removal  had  become  imperative. 

It  will  however  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  new  abode 
of  the  Society  fit  for  its  purposes,  to  incur  some  expense,  especially 
for  new  Book-cases,  for  Cabinets  to  contain  and  to  show  the 
Antiquities  and  Casts,  so  as  to  render  them  available  to  the 
Members,  and  also  for  Furniture,  the  old  articles  having  become 
utterly  worn  out  after  twenty  years'  use. 

It  has  further  been  arranged  by  the  Council,  that  the  Society, 
following  the  example  of  other  learned  bodies  of  the  same  class,  for 
example  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  be  made  a  Corporate  body. 
This  action  among  other  advantages  much  simplifies  the  tenancy  by 
the  Society  of  the  new  house. 

Since  the  Council  are  anxious  to  avoid  drawing  on  the  Funds  of 
the  Society,  they  hope  that  the  Members  will  think  fit  to  contribute 
to  a  Special  Fund  so  as  to  raise  the  ;;£25o,  which  it  is  calculated 
will  be  required  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses.  Should  a  larger 
sum  be  subscribed  it  will  prove  extremely  useful,  as  we  have  long 
desired  to  purchase  several  books  which  are  almost  indispensable  to 
students,  but  which  our  limited  resources  have  hitherto  prevented 
our  obtaining. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  me  at  the  new  Offices  of  the  Society, 
37,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Harry  Rylands,  Secretary, 
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SOCIETY  OF  BIBUCAL  ARCM0L06Y  PUBLICATIONS. 
Zhc  JEaiepttan  Book  of  the  Deab, 

BEING  A 

Complete  Translation,  Commentary,  and  Notes, 

By  p.  LE  page  RENOUF,  Esq.  (President); 

CONTAINING  ALSO 

^  Sberies  of  |9Iates  of  Utt  Ftgnettes  of  tge  biSeitnt  ODjbQptets. 


The  first  XVII  Chapters  have  already  been  issued  in  the  Proceedings, 
The  request  having  been  made  by  a  number  of  friends  that  this 
translation,  &c.,  should  be  issued  in  a  different  form,  so  as  to  be  a 
separate  book,  and  Mr.  Renouf  having  kindly  consented,  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  limited  number  of  copies  upon  large  paper,  in  numbers,  at  5^. 
each.  Members  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  should  a/  once  communicate 
with  the  Secretary. 


XCbe  Bronse  ©rnaments  of  tbe 
lp>alace  (Sates  from  Balawat* 

[Shalmaneser  II,  B.C  859-825.] 


Parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  have  now  been  issued  to  Subscribers. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  original  prospectus,  the  price  for 
each  part  is  now  raised  to  j£i  10s, ;  to  Members  of  the  Society  (the  original 
price)  j£i  IS. 
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